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LONDON’S GLEAM OF LIGHT 





It Shines from Italy and Clears the 


Continéntal Situation. 





END OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE NEAR 





All the European Powers Realize that 
the Limit of Patience with 


the Sultan Is Reached. 


4 NEW CODE OF LAW FOR GERMANY 


The Kuaiser’s Boasts About His Navy 
Ridiculed—Rouvier in View Again— 


Plans for a Remarkable Bible. 


By Commercial Cable from Our Own Corre- 
spondent. 

Lonpon, July 4.—The perplexed Conti- 
nental situation is at all events a trifle 
tlearer than it was a week ago. Ever 
since the disaster of Adowah threw 
Crispi out of power Italy’s position in 
international politics has been queer to 
the verge of mystery. It was known 
that the new Premier, Rudini, disliked 
the Triple Alliance, and believed that 
friendship with France was the true Ital- 
lan policy. Knowing these to be his 
views, it was natural to suspect him of 
peeking to carry them out, and the un- 
rertainty as to what he might not se- 
pretly be doing in this direction has been 
pg source of chronic uneasiness here, as 
pt Berlin and Vienna, since last April. 
Now this’ element of doubt is removed. 
Rudini, under 
knows not, has committed himself to the 
[riple Alliance and a warm English 


nnderstanding in outspoken terms, and 
the Italian Chamber has approved his 


what compulsion one 


_ gttitude by a large majority. 


It is especially useful to have this mat- 
ter cleared up, because we are plainly 
firifting into a difficult and dangerous 
fituation. There has grown to be a reg- 
plar alternation now of weeks when 
the Ambassadors at Constantinople think 
they have patched up the rotten old 
fabric of the Turkish Empire so that 
jt will stand a while longer, with weeks 
tfrhen new and alarming fissures yawn 
pnd the whole structure seems toppling 
for the final fall. This was one of the bad 
weeks. Crete, so far from being pacified 
by the Porte’s: belated concessions,. is 
pystematizing its revolt into a revolu- 
tion. The Christian Deputies elected to 
the National Assembly, which the Sul- 
lan has summoned to meet at Canea, 
pither say that it is unsafe for them to 
pttend, or, if they come to Canea, hold 
ploof, intending to issue a proclama- 
tion stating that the Assembly is a 
fraud, and that their true allegiance is 
fue to the Revolutionary Committee. 
fhe Cretans are now holding most of 
the rougher parts of the island in force. 
They have 2,000 Turkish regulars shut 
up in the fortress of Kardanos, and ex- 
pect to be able to starve them out, while 
Plsewhere in mountain encounters the 
(Turks are continually defeated by am- 
bushed rebels. The Greek Government 
ptill maintains a semblance of neutrality, 
but the Athenian press is quite out of 
hand now, and openly preaches a Cretan 
propaganda. It is notorious, too, that a 
pwarm of small Greek traders are in 
Cretan waters, professediy distributing 
relief, but really landing guns, cannon, 
pnd munitions of war for the rebels. 
Stories come to-day of a disturbance on 
the Turco-Greek frontier. They may or 
may not be true, but certainly they are 
not surprising. 

In Armenia, also, matters have sud- 
denly taken a grave turn for the worse. 
{It is understocd here to-night that some- 
thing exceptionally terrible has happened 
at Van or in its vicinity. The Armenian 
Committeemen here say that 3,000 non- 
combatants have been slaughtered by 
Turks and Kurds. From experience, one 
Jearns to discount such figures, but no 
‘doubt a sufficiently shocking story will 
arrive from Van in a day or two. What 
§s perhaps of more immediate impor- 
tance is the sudden revival of predic- 
tions from Constantinople of revolution- 
ary outbreaks in the Turkish capital 
itself. 

Precisely how much of this sort of 
thing Europe can stand, or where she 


* will draw the line, baffles prophecy. It 


is evident enough, however, that the 
nearer the doomed Ottoman Empire ap- 
proaches to destruction the closer the 
European powers are drawn toward the 
, necessity of deciding what and who shall 
take its place. That this decision will 
inevitably be settled by the sword has 
been an axiom in European politics for 
generations. Whether it is really una- 
voidable no one can say, but we are 
drifting all the while nearer to the point 
where it will be made clear. 

The British Parliament, under these 
circumstances, is awakening to the im- 
portance of debating the foreign outlook. 
It discussed the Cretan situation at 
length last night, and on Monday it 

‘will have an oratorical field day over 
the question of the payment of the In- 
dian troops now in the Soudan. The reso- 
lution of the Ministry to insist that India 
shall be charged with the regular pay 
of these men, meanwhile, and that Eng- 
land shall only pay their transporta- 
tion expenses, not only evoked a unani- 
mous and vigorous Indian protest, but 
angered four-fifths of the Tory rank and 
file in the House and fully that propor- 
tion of the Tory press. With its huge 


* , majority, the Government can no doubt 


= 


carry its point, but it will be done at 
the serious cost of party disaffection. 
Why the Cabinet should do this it would 


| puzzle the wisest brain to tell. Lord 


George Hamilton is presumably respon- 


_ sible for it, but he is the most unpopular 


ed to see discarded. He assuredly con- 
tributes no strength to the Ministry. 

Chamberlain is said to have finally de- 
cided in favor of a select committee of 
the Commons as the machinery for in- 
vestigating Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company. This is what the Radicals 
have been urging, and what all the 
Chartered Company influences’ are 
against. It remains to be seen if he has 
secured the assent of the Cabinet for this 
committee, and, if so, whether the Tory 
House will be allowed to pass a meas- 
ure enabling the committee to sit through 
the recess, which alone would make it 
of any use. Upon this point will turn the 
credit and good faith of the Ministry 
in dealing with the whole Transvaal 
business. 

The final adoption by the Reichstag 
of a Civil Code for the whole German 
Empire marks an era in the history of 
jurisprudence surpassing in importance 
any other since the Code Napoleon was 
imposed on Western Europe. Three com- 
missions of German jurists have been 
toiling over this task for nearly thirty 
years. The legal confusion which they 
had to bring into order was of the 
most extraordinary character. Roman 
law, as imported into Germany before 
Luther was born, ruled over the largest 
area of all. Seven million Rhinelanders 
lived under the French Code of 1804. 
Prussia’s common Jaw dated from 1794, 
and then came some thirty minor pro- 
vinclal codes, all conflicting, especially 
in matters of inheritance and marriage. 
It was a tremendous labor to create a 
new system which would cause the mini- 
mum friction in practice, but everybody 
seems to be satisfied that this has been 
done. The general tendency of the new 
Code is to lay stress upon the duties and 
responsibilities of property to the com- 
munity. This is hailed as a triumph of 
the German idea over the Roman, which 
treated the rights of property as abso- 
lute and inalienable. It finds expression 
in numerous provisions limiting the ar- 
bitrary powers of landlord over tenant, 
&e. The principal innovation is in mak- 
ing civil marriage compulsory. Curious- 
ly enough, the Clerical Party did not 
fight this, for the reason that experience 
has shown that, as the custom of civil 
marriages has grown in Germany, the 
fashion of having also a religious cere- 
mony has similarly increased. Divorce, 
on the other hand, which formerly was 
as easy in Prussia and some of the other 
German States as it is in Dakota, be- 
comes a most difficult matter under the 
new Code. This will not go into effect, 
however, until Jan. 1, 1900. 

Emperor William’s excited speech at 
the launching of the first giant man-of- 
war at Wilhelmshaven, in which he spoke 
of the magnificennt navy Germany is 
now going to build, is only laughed at 
by the Radical press. It is understood 
that a big naval programme will be sub- 
mitted at the Autumn session of the 
Reichstag, in defiance of the Ministerial 
promises made last Spring, but it is 
also perfectly certain that the Reichs- 
tag will throw it out. At Halle the 
Social Democrats have just made a 
most unexpected and dramatic gain of a 
seat, with a majority of over 8,000, 
whereas they were always in the minor- 
ity there heretofore. This will rudely 
extinguish whatever plans William may 
have had for a dissolution, and an at- 
tempt to get a more obedient Reichstag. 
Outside nations, which have been 
watching the extravagant fuss made 
over Li Hung Chang in Germany with 
some misgivings, breathe easier to-day, 
and even permit themselves to smile a 
little. The Germans somehow got the no- 
tion that Li had authority to place big 
contracts, and accordingly they took him 
all over the country wherever there was 
a factory engaged in making anything 
the Chinese were likely to want. Every- 
where lavish luncheons and banquets 
were the order of the day. Workmen pa- 
raded, towns were decorated, and at 
Essen Baron Krupp went to the length 
of hastily molding a bronze statue of the 
Chinese visitor. It was set up on a 
pedestal, and solemnly unveiled in his 
presence as if the desire for such a me- 
morial had long been a national passion. 
After each visit that Li made it was 
rumored that he had given immense or- 
ders for ships, guns, or balloons, as the 
case might be. At the farewell dinner 
given him in Cologne, however, on the 
eve of his departure for France, Li had 
his interpreter thank the Germans warm- 
ly for all their remarkable courtesies, and 
explain that he now had a very clear 
idea of the capabilities of German indus- 
tries, and when he got back to China he 
would not fail to report what he had 
seen; unhappily, he was not authorized 
to do more. This cruel blow hits the 
German Chauvinists hard, and they are 
already talking of ‘‘ Mongolian perfidy.” 

In France, the reappearance of Rou- 
vier as a Parliamentary power, after 
it was supposed that the Panama gcan- 
dals had utterly destroyed him, Is the 
political sensation of the hour. His 
speech against the proposed taxation of 
rentes is not only regarded as the most 
important fiscal utterance of the session, 
but it is credited in advance with having 
killed the project in the Chamber. All 
sides assume that Méline will now with- 
draw the measure. Strictly speaking, he 
ought also to resign, since the defeat of 
the main feature of the budget is quite 
the gravest rebuff a Premier can sus- 
tain, but Méline is not of the resigning 
kind, and, moreover, a recess of Parlia- 
ment is near at hand. There are numer- 
ous indications that the French seaboard 
cities—Marseilles as well as Bordeaux, 
Havre, Dunkirk, and great industrial 
hives like Lyons, Lille, and Rouen—are 
getting ready to pool their issues and 
make a formidable attack on Méline’s 
protection policy, which is ruining them 
all. 

It is reported here that the projected 
fast Canadian steamship line will not be 
unfavorably affected by Laurier’s ac- 
cession to power, and just now there is 
a good deal of talk in shipping circles of 
the likelihood that Halifax will become 
thereby one of the great Atlantic ports. 
A nautical magazine this month claims 
that new railroad connections render it 
probable that Halifax, when in a position 
to offer a short five days’ run to Liver- 
pool, will attract a large proportion of 
the Winter passenger traffic from the 
United States. . 





As the Henley regatta approaches there 


Sms eet & * 


is much more talk about the possibility 
of a Yale victory than there has been 
heretofore. The Yale men have been 
treated charmingly, and are happy, not 
only over the present, but over next 
week’s, prospects. The only annoyance 
they have encountered has been the 
deep-rooted insular conviction that their 
style of rowing must necessarily be mod- 
eled on Cornell’s. This they are rather 
tired of explaining about. Whether on 
Yale’s account or for some other reason, 
Henley this year is going to be vastly 
more crowded than ever before. Houses 
and houseboats have long been all 
snapped up at big rentals, and the poor- 
est accommodations are now held at fab- 
ulous prices. ’ 

Mr. Bayard’s speech at Gainsborough 
during the laying of the cornerstone of 
a memorial church in honor of John Rob- 
inson, is largely reprinted in the English 
provincial press, and is deservedly 
praised as the most delightful in the se- 
ries of lofty and beautiful orations with 
which the American Ambassador has 
marked his term of service here. The 
forty-six Congregational ministers who 
are making a pilgrimage over Puritan 
footprints have finished their English 
tour, and are now in Holland. They got 
away in good time to avoid being con- 
fused in the British mind with that other 
and less serious pilgrimage from the 
land of Winthrop and Standish, which 
is due in London Tuesday afternoon. The 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Bos- 
ton is vaguely supposed here to be the 
crack military organization of America, 
and people are looking for an instruct- 
ive display of martial efficiency. This 
view may come to be modified, but no 
doubt the visitors are going to have a 
phenomenally good time. 

During the last week I was assured by 
a friend of mine, who is also a friend of 
Mr. Stanley, that the explorer is not 
really in danger, and that no doubt he 
will recover, but to-day’s news is that 
he is much worse, and it is understood 
that those about him are now somewhat 
apprehensive. 

The most remarkable illustrated Bible 
in existence is shortly to be published at 
Amsterdam, in Dutch, English, German, 
and French editions. The project has 
been ripening for years, but large capi- 
tal had to be subscribed first, and nu- 
merous contracts made. Everything is at 
last ready for a start. The work will 
appear in twenty-five parts, each with 
four large pictures. Burne-Jones, Gé- 
rome, Morot, and Tissot will do Genesis; 
Tadema, Exodus and Numbers; and 
Jean Paul Laurens, Judges and Ruth. 
To Sargent and Israels will be intrust- 
ed the story of David. Benjamin Con- 
stant will supply three pictures in Sam- 
uel and two in the life of Christ, while 
Munkacsy has scenes surrounding the 
crucifixion. Many other eminent French 
and German painters have commissions, 
but Walter Crane, who does the cover 
and some pictures, is the only other Eng- 
lishman mentioned. Menzel has not yet 
entered the combination, but it is hoped 
that he will do so. a. Ds 





MUSTN’T LEAVE THEIR CROSSINGS. 


Broadway Patrolmen Will Have to 
Work Full Time Hereafter. 


Chief Conlin sent for all the Captains 
yesterday whose districts take in the line 
of Broadway from the Battery to Forty- 
fifth Street, and instructed them to see to 
it that the patrolmen stationed at the cross- 
ings along Broadway remained on their 
posts their full time. 

Their hours of duty are from 8 A. M. until 
6:30 P. M. Chief Conlin said that he had 
received complaints that the men left 
their posts before 6 o’clock. He told the 
Captains that the men must remain on the 
crossings until 6:30, as there is a good deal 
of traffic up to that hour. Complaints have 
also been received, the Chief said, that some 
of the men go to their dinner before being 


relieved, and leave the crossings ‘unpro- 
tected. He told the Captains to remedy 


this. 

Chief Conlin had Capt. Kirchner down 
from the West One Hundred and Fift;-sec- 
ond Street Station, and had a talk with 
him about doing away with several of the 
mounted posts in the precinct. The district 
has been built up to such a large extent 
that patrolmen on foot are desirable in 
several portions of the precinct, instead of 
mounted men, Capt. Kirchner will make a 
report. 


WEST POINT CADETS AT FISTICUFFS, 





Encounter Grew Out of Hazing— 
Leurey of Illinols Hurt. 


NEWBuURG, N. Y., July 4.—A fight in which 
a plebe was worsted took place back of 
Fort Clinton this morning. 

The encounter came of the hazing of a 
new fourth-class man a few days ago. Cadet 
Leurey of Illinois was ordered by an upper- 
class man to do something that he was not 
required to do. He demurred, and the 
yearling ‘‘jumped” him. This enraged 
Leurey to such an extent that he hit the 
upper-class man with his gun, inflicting a 
scalp wound. 

Cadet Heintzleinman was then detailed 
from the third class to fight Leurey. The 
fight took place at dawn this morning. 
Seven rounds were fought, and Leurey was 
pummeled so badly that he had to go to the 
hospital. It is said that his nose is broken 
and his eyes almost closed. No attempt 
was made to conceal the affair. 





Three Hariem Boys in Trouble. 


Three boys, Edward Reilly of 2,547 Eighth 
Avenue, George Phillips of One Hundred 
and Fifty-second Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, and Frank Ogden of 301 West One 
Hundred and Twentieth Street, were arrest- 
ed yesterday morning for sending out a 
false fire alarm from the box at One Hun- 


dred and Thirty-seventh Street and Eighth 
Avenue Friday afternoon. Reilly, who is 
eleven years old, and Pnillips, who is ten 
years old, were sent to the office of the 
Gerry society, and Ogden, who is suffering 
with a broken arm, was allowed to go home 
with his parents. All three will be ar- 
raigned in the Harlem Police Court to-day. 





World’s Only Four-Track Draw. 


Norwa.k, Conn., July 4.—The formal 
opening of the new four-track drawbridge 
here will take place to-morrow. This is the 
only four-track draw in the world. It was 
built within the year at a cost of over 
$261,000. This marks the completion of 
the four-tracking in Norwalk and vicinity, 


which cost over $600,000, including the new 

terminal facilities for the Danbury and 

Norwalk The four-tracking from 

New-York to New-Haven is now completed, 

with the exception of the improvements at 
tamford and Bridgeport. 





Fell Through City Hall Skylight. 


James Reilly, thirty-eight years old, of 
630 President Street, Brooklyn, Assistant 
Keeper of the Brookl City Hall, while 
taking down the National flag at sunset 
Terres MEN oo tae W's die 

ugh a o the rotunda, a dis- 
feet. His left arm was 





left leg injured. 
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THE FOURTH IN LONDON. 


Annual Banquet of the American So- 
ciety Last Night. 


Lonpon, July 4.—The American Society 
in London gave its usual Fourth of July 
banquet in the hall of the Criterion Res- 
taurant, to-night. The hall was _ beauti- 
fully decorated with American and British 
flags. 

The Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, presided. Behind his 
chair was an American eagle, with wings 
outstretched, while above it was a small 
copy of the Statue of Liberty. 
were laid for 220 guests. Among those 
present were the Ambassadors and Con- 
suls of the various powers, and many well- 
known Americans. 

Sir Richard, Webster, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, proposed a toast to the President of 
the United States. In offering the toast 
he paid a high tribute to American insti- 
tutions, which, he declared, were as near 
perfection as human wisdom and fore- 
thought could make them. This statement 
was greeted with cheers. Continuing, Sir 


Richard dwelt upon the honor and dignity 
with which Mr. Cleveland had filled the 
ee ty peng a 

mbassador Bayard proposed “‘ The Day 
We Celebrate.” In speaking to his toast, 
he said the experience of 120 years had 
shown that no government was so strong 
and safe as that which was anchored in 
the affections of the people. The echo and 
impulse of the voluntary principle of gov- 
ernment under which the Americans lived 
had been felt in Great Britain. Now, 
there were no other two countries in which 
the national heart formed so greatly the 
strength of their governments. He re- 
oiced at the assembling of Americans in 

ndon. He felt completely at home here, 
as much so as in the United States. 
(Cheers.] 

Mr. Bayard alluded to the visit to Eng- 
land of the Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston as a gratifying sign of the times 
and as likely to hush the spirit that would 
seek to create contention. 

Mr. Greer proposed “The Community of 
the English-Speaking Peoples.’’ 

Replying to this toast, the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P., advocated a tangible 
expression of the existing community of 
feeling. He said he sometimes thought 
that the law of each nation might be so 
altered as to recognize the civic rights of 
the citizens of the other. Americans ought 
not to be aliens in Great Britain, and vice 
versa. Nevertheless, the best way to ce- 
ment the ties between the two countries 
would be to establish a tribunal to settle 
international disputes, 





THE CELEBRATION IN PARIS. 


A Grand Banquet in Honor of Inde- 
pendence Day. 


Paris, July 4—A banquet in honor of 
Independence Day was given this evening 
py the American Chamber of Commerce 
at the Galléries des Champs Elysées. 
Among the 500 guests present were Gen. 
Wayne MacVeagh and many prominent 
members of the American colony, Mr. 
Henry Vignaud, First Secretary of the 
American Legation, and M. Lebon, Minis- 
ter of the Colonies. 

Letters of regret were read from Ambas- 
sador Eustis, Prime Minister Meline, M. 
Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
the Hon, A. W. Terrell, American Minister 
to Turkey, who is returning to his. post 
after spending a leave of absence in the 
United States. 

As the guests entered the banqueting hall 
the band of the Garde Republicaine, under 
the leadership of M. Gabriel Peres, played 
the Hungarian march from “ The Damna- 


tion of Faust.” During the banquet the 
band played the following selections: ‘* Ou- 
verture du Carnival de Venise,” selection 
sur ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” serenade ‘‘ Hongroise,” 
valse “‘ Espagnole,” prélude en entr’ actes 
de ‘* Carmen,” ‘“‘ The Gem,’’ Americain air; 
‘“‘La Voix des Cloches,” ballet de ‘* Sylvia,” 
“Les Chasseresses,” ‘‘ Valse Lente,”’ ‘‘ Piz- 
zicati,” ‘‘Cortége de Bacchus,” ‘“ Polo- 
naise,’”’ and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ 

Between the speeches there was singing 
by Mme. Marie Barna, Col. Mapleson’s new 
star; George Devoll, Edwin Isham, Mlle. 
Flora Bartels, and Mlle. Edith Le Gierse. 

The toast list included the following: 
“The President of the United States,” 
“The President of the French Republic,” 
“The Reciprocity of Trade Between France 
and the United States,” ‘‘ The Obligations 
of the United States to the Colonial Sys- 
tem of France,” “ The International Influ- 
ence of America in Europe,” and “ The 
Fourth and Fourteenth of July.’’ 

Gen. MacVeagh spoke optimistically re- 
garding the foreign relations of the United 
States. He said the declaration of the 
American Government that the United 
States would not allow any European 
power to fix arbitrarily the boundaries be- 
tween its own possessions and any Amer- 
ican republic need not cause laren or 
anxiety. 

Speaking of the currency question, he 
said he did not fear that the Americans 
would adopt a base standard. The people of 
the United States were not in the least like- 
ly to abandon the standard of the civilized 
world for that of the semi-civilized na- 
tions. There was no nation on the globe 
whose financial integrity was surer than 
that of America. He made a measured ref- 
érence to the American sympathy with the 
Cubans in their struggle for liberty, which 
was greeted with cheers. 

The tricolor, mingled with the Stars and 

Stripes, was displayed on every boulevard 
and important thoroughfare in honor of 
the day. 
The usual festive private parties were 
given. Most of the members of the Ameri- 
can colony attended a reception given this 
afternoon by Mr. and Mrs. Harris Phelps, 
at their residence, No Rue Street, 
Dominique. 


HURT WHILE COASTING, 


Stelzer, It Is Thought, Will Die from 
His Injuries, 





SouTHOLpD, L. I., July 4.—George Stelzer, 
eighteen years old, went bicycling to-day, 
and, while coasting down hill, struck the 
stump of a tree. He was thrown from his 
wheel, and when picked up it was found 
that he was suffering from concussion of 
the brain. He is in a comatose condition 


and has not spoken since he was hurt. It 
is thought he will die. 


Accidents Due to Bicycles, 


James M, Aguero, a Cuban, fifty years 
old, of 238 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Street, fell from his bicycle at One 
Hundred and Eighteenth Street and Third 
Avenue, at 8 o’clock yesterday morning, and 
fractured his right kneecap. He was at- 
tended by Ambulance Surgeon Taylor of tl 
Harlem Hospital, and taken home. ee 

Mamie Neutz, five years old, of 154 Rivy- 
ington Street, was knocked down by an 
unknown bicycle rider at Rivington and 
Clinton Street, yesterday afternoon, and re- 
ceived a slight scalp wound. The child 
was taken to her home. 

While crossing Second Avenue, at Thir- 
teenth Street, Pe rmtees f afternoon, Mary 
Scanraunt, aged thirty-three years, of 327 
East Eleventh Street, was knocked down 
by a bicycle ridden b Morris Hertzberg 
of 159 = Street. er left thigh was 
injured, and she was taken home. Hertz- 
berg was arrested. : 





Still Digging at Twin Shaft Mine. 

WILKESBARRE, Penn., July 4.—“ Still dig- 
ging, at the cave-in” is the only news 
from the T'win Shaft this morning. During 
last night there were slight indications of 
another squeeze, and the men were sent 
back to timber the weak spot. The third 
fall has been struck by the rescuers, the 
other two having been cleared away. ‘The 
advance made from midnight until this 
gg ee toward the supposed location of 
the bodies of the unfortunate miners is 
about twenty-five feet. 





The Snle of Alcohol Restricted. 


St. Perprspuna, July 4.—An imperial 
ukase has been issued which forbids: the 
private production or sale of alchohol in 
twelve provinces of Russia, inciuding Po- 
land, and crders the establishment of a 
State monopoly of the manufacture and sale 





of such product. 


Covers. 


RUSSIAN VETERANS RIOT 





A Bloody Fight with Swords and 
Pistols at Maspeth, L. I. 





TWO CONSTABLES SERIOUSLY INJURED 





The Trouble Due to a Discussion as 
to Whether the Band Should 
Play Dance or Drill Music. 


FIFTY-NINE MEN ARE UNDER ARREST 


About 100 Persons Wounded—Much 


Damage Done to Sewell’s Park— 


Women Trampled Upon. 


An argument as to whether dance music 
or drill music should be played at the pic- 
nic of the Independent Order of the Late 
Soldiers of Russia, held in Sewell’s Park, in 
Maspeth, L. I., yesterday, caused a fight 
which -resulted in the arrest of fifty-nine of 
the members and the probably fatal in- 
jury of two constables. It is estimated that 
100 persons were more or less hurt. 

The only music the ex-soldiers had was 
produced by the clashing of swords, pistol 
shots, and the shrieks of terrified women 
and children. 

The organization is divided into two fac- 
tions, the regulars and the independents. 
Both factions were marching to the picnic, 
attended by their families, and their fight 
began just as they reached the grounds. 

Capt. Harris Rahn of the regulars, twen- 


ty-six years old, living at 206 East One 
Hundred and Second Street, this city, was 
in favor of having dance music. The leader 
of the independent faction did not want 
dance music, but wanted the band to play 
drill music, so that the faction which he 
represented could parade about. the 
grounds, 

The men took sides with their leaders 
and a wild conflict ensued. 

Constable William Sherry of Corona, L. 
I., and T. Bowman of Maspeth were detailed 
at the park early in the day to preserve 
order. As the two factions were entering 
the gate of the park the constables realized 
that there was going to be trouble. They 
went out into the street to try to quiet 
the fighting men. By this time the two fac- 
tions had drawn the swords which they car- 
ried, and some of them used pistols. They 
slashed and cut each other, and it ap- 
peared as if the whole crowd had gone sud- 
denly insane, 

The cries of the women and children only 
seemed to make the men fight harder, and 
they continued to cut and slash each other 
until, becoming weak from the exertion, 
they sank to the ground and were stepped 
upon by the men in the rear, who took 
their places. 

Mr. Sewell, proprietor of the park, im- 
mediately called up Sheriff Henry Doht of 
Queens County on the telephone and noti- 
fied him that a riot was in progress in the 
park. The Sheriff summoned fifty deputies 
and hastily sent them to the park. By the 
time the officials arrived the majority of the 
men had gone outside the inclosure. Others 
were still fighting inside the gates. 

Every one who passed by in the street 
was lunged at by enraged men. 

The deputies used their clubs freely, but 
both factions fought them. Each side 
thought the deputies had come to help the 
other, and both were determined not to 
give up. The fight waxed hot for nearly 
an hour after the deputies arrived, but 
then the clubs began to tell. The deputies 
were all cool, and brandishing their long 
sticks right and left, felled many of the 
rioters to the ground. The latter were too 
excited to see where they were striking 
with their swords, and in a short time the 
deputies had the upper hand. 

Then they arrested a number of men. 
Nearly all of the men were covered with 
blood and showed the effects of the fight. 
They composed members of both the fac- 
tions. All were marched to the county jail. 
It was after the fight in the park had 
been brought to a close that the two con- 
stables were found to be injured. They 
were both on the ground, moaning and un- 
conscious. After beating and shooting them 
the rioters walked over their prostrate 
forms. 

Sheriff Doht immediately telephoned to 
St. Catharine’s Hospital, Brooklyn, which 
was the nearest hospital to the scene of the 
riot. Dr. Scheller hastily responded with an 
ambulance, and the two constables were 
taken to their homes, 

It was found that Constable Sherry had 
a very bad stab wound in the abdomen, 
which, it is thought, will kill him. Bowman 
was found to have several stab wounds, 
and slight hopes are entertained for his 
recovery. 

The fight broke up the picnic, and nearly 
everything in the park was demolished by 
the rioters. They partly wrecked Mr. Sew- 
ell’s hotel, and after the wounded had been 
taken from the field it presented the appear- 
ance of having been occupied by a routed 
army, blood being in all parts of it. The 
rioters who escaped fled across the county 
line into Brooklyn, and the members of the 
faction who reside in this city came home, 

The women and children tried to separate 
the combatants, and many of them narrowly 
escaped being badly injured. Several were 
knocked down, but escaped without any se- 
rious injury. 

The news of the riot spread rapidly in 
the neighborhood, and soon many of the 
residents of Maspeth and the surrounding 
towns were on their way to render aid to 
the Deputy Sheriffs. But when they ar- 
rived the riot had been brought to a close, 
and some of the men assisted the deputies 
in getting the many prisoners to Long 
Island City. 

Bad feeling has existed in the association 
for some time past, and it finally resulted 
in the split. The regulars were dressed in 
full regalia, as were the independents, 
when they met in conflict this afternoon. 
The regulars wore red trousers, blue coats, 
caps, and leather knee boots; while the 
uniform of the independents consisted of 
blue coats and trousers, and leather boots. 
When the fight was ended all the uniforms 
looked red, so much blood having been 
spilled on them, 

The names of the prisoners lodged in the 
Queens County Jail are aimost unpro- 
nounceable. Each faction blames the other 
for the riot, and all are greatly excited. 
As there is not room enough for the pris- 
oners in the cells of the jail, many of them 
were compelled to stand in the corridors 





al! night. The prisoners will be all kept in 


the jail until Tuesday afternoon, when they 
will be arraigned before Justice Schumacher 
on the charge of rioting. 

A big crowd gathered outside the jail last 
evening when the news of the arrest of the 
rioters became public, and the Deputy Sher- 
iffs had considerable trouble in dispersing 
it. The men in the jail were all yell- 
ing, pleading to be released. 

It was the most serious riot that has oc- 
curred in Queens County since Sheriff 
Doht entered office. The latter is com- 
mended for the quick manner in which he 
dispatched the deputies to the scene of the 
trouble, 

The doctors say that none of the men in 
the county jail will die from his injuries. 

Jacob Edermann, the Secretary of the 
independent faction, when seen last even- 
ing by a reporter, said that it was the in- 
dependents who had given the picnic, and 
that the regulars and other Russian or- 
ganizations in New-York were invited. He 
said that this was done with a view of 
bringing about a reconciliation between the 
two factions of the order. He said that a 
member of the regulars became intoxicated 
and was creating a disturbance in the 
grounds, when Julius Alexander, the Pregi- 
dent of the independents, went to Con- 
stable Sherry with the idea of having the 
man put out. Sherry took hold of the 
drunken man. The latter, it is alleged, 
began to attack the constable with his 
sword. This was the beginning of the 
fight. . 

Amotg those injured was Meyer Solokan 
of 98 Monroe Street. He says that he was 
struck with a club by one of the deputies, 
and that his gold watch and chain were 
taken by them. Jacob Bragmond of 
of 35 Hester Street had three teeth knocked 
down his throat, and he says he gave a 
Deputy Sheriff $1 not to hit him any more, 

Jacob Kohn of 129 East One Hundred 
and Third Street, New-York, was shot twice 
in the leg. He says that Constable Sherry 
shot him while he was on the floor. Kohn 
says that altogether Sherry fired five shots 
at him. He says that none of the excur- 
sionists had pistols, but that they had a 
permit to carry swords. Kohn says that 
none of his faction, the regulars, used their 
swords, but the deputies say that when 
they arrived on the scene both sides were 
using their swords freely. 





POLICEMAN BESET BY CHILDREN. 


O’Sullivan Tried to Stop Them Setting 
Of Firecrackers. 


Big Policeman O’Sullivan of the Eliza- 
beth Street Station had the fight of his 
life last night with a crowd of boys and 
girls in Baxter Street. It all came about 
by the policeman endeavoring to stop the 
setting off of firecrackers in the street. 

Dominico Revello, an Italian youth, six- 
teen years old, of 62 Baxter Street, was 
the leader of the party, and when the po- 
liceman told him to cease firing he shout- 
ed to his companions: ‘‘ Stand for him!” 
In response to this warcry fifty or more 


acy surrounded the officer and hustled 
m. 

O’Sullivan made a dash for Revello, but 
stumbled and fell sprawling in the gutter. 
A yell of triumph greeted the policeman’s 
discomfiture, and this angered him. Spring- 
ing to his feet, he pursued Revello and 
caught him after a sharp chase. On the 
way to the station house with his prisoner 
the policeman was surrounded by a crowd 
of 200 boys and girls, who hooted and 
jeered at him, and endeavored to obstruct 
his progress in every way. The officer could 
not use his club on his youthful torment- 
ors, and he was bathed in perspiration 
when he finally landed his prisoner in the 
station house. Revello was impudent to 
the Sergeant when he was arraigned at 
the desk. He insisted that his arrest was 
an outrage, as under the permission grant- 
ed by the Mayor he had the right to set off 
firecrackers in the street. Despite his pro- 
test, he was locked up. 





PERRY BELMONT HERE IN TIME. 


Arrives on La Touraine and Will 
Go to Chicago To-day. 


Perry Belmont returned from abroad on 
the French Line steamship La Touraine, 
which arrived last evening, to attend the 
Democratic National Convention, to which 
he is a delegate. 

Mr. Belmont was met at the pier by 
a party of newspaper men, wHo plied him 
with questions regarding the silver situa- 
tion, the feeling abroad, and his views of 


the outlock, and incidentally in reference 
to the coming Gubernatorial canvass of this 
State, he having been talked of for the 
nomination. Mr. Belmont said that he 
would rather give out a written statement, 
and promised to do so to-day. He leaves 
for Chicago at 1 o’clock P. mM. 





FIRE AND LOSS OF LIFE FEARED. 


Visited and the 
Water Supply Inadequate. 


Johnstown, Penn., 


JOHNSTOWN, Penn., July 4.—Fire starting 
in Danger & Co.’s millinery store, Main 
Street, this morning, quickly spread to 
adjoining buildings, occupied by Stevenson’s 
as store and Cohen’s clothing estab- 
ishment. At 3:30 o’clock the fire was still 
in progress, the water supply was inadequate, 
and damage to the amount of $20,0 had 
resulted. The second floor of Danger & 
Co.’s building was inhabited, and it is feared 
that several tenants have perished. 





Hit by a Train and Killed, 


An unknown man, about thirty-five years 
old, dressed in a dark suit, was struck by 
an engine of one of the Hudson River 
freight trains at One Hundred and Thirty- 


sixth Street, last night. He was instantly 
killed and thrown into the river. The body 
was brought ashore and taken to the West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street Po- 
lice Station. 





Accident to Mr. Clendenin Eckert. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., July 4.—Clendenin 
Eckert of New-York had his right arm and 
hip broken this afternoon by falling from 
a bicycle in a ride through Allaire. Mr. 
Eckert attempted to dismount, but ‘this foot 
caught in the pedal amd he fell heavily. 
Mr. Eckert is a relative of Thomas T. Eck- 
ert, President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 





A Saratoga Lake Hotel Burned. 


Saratoga, July 4—James Dougrey’s 
Lakeview House, at the south end of Sara- 
toga Lake, was to-day totally destroyed by 


a fire, the origin of which is unknown. The 

loss will probably exceed $5,000. A quar- 

ter of a century ago the place was a popu- 

ad ga for W. H. Vanderbilt and his 
ends. 


TELEGRAPHIC BPREVITIES. 





—The Coroner’s jury investigation into the 
recent Hope mine at Basin, Mont., by which 
seven miners lost their lives, resulted on Friday 
in a verdict strongly condemning the company. 
A young man named Tuller died last night from 
injuries received in trying to recover the lost 
bodies in the mine. United States Senator Car- 
ter {s one of the principal owners of the Hope 
mine. 

—The Charles Naffz Bank, at Sauk City, 
Wis., was entered by burglars on Thursday. 
They broke through a rear door and secured 
$3,500 from one of the cash drawers. The rob- 
bery was not discovered for some time after, 
and the robbers had a good start on the police. 


—The body of Francis Connelly of Dover, 
N. H., was found in the freight yard at Put- 
nam, Conn., yesterday. He had been run over 
by several trains. He probably fell from a freight 
train while stealing a ride. 

—Hauss, the hired man who is suspected 
of the murder of Mrs. William Brader, at Cove- 
dale, Ohio, on Friday, was arrested that Ne cs 

in 





near Hamilton, Ohio. He was locked up 
neinnati City Prison. 


A PARTY LED BY FOOLS 


No Hope for a Sound-Money 
Victory at Chicago. 








SILVER RABBLEINCONTROL 





It Will Make the Platform 
Name the Candidates. 


and 





PAYS NO ATTENTION TO ARGUMENTs 





Nothing but Abuse for Men Who 
Will Not Subscribe to the 


Sixteen-to-One Idea. 


STILL SQUABBLING OVER THE SPOILY 


Gold Men Continue to Fight, but with 
No Expectation of Securing 
a Triumph, 


Cuicaco, July 4—Silver holds‘ its sway 
with the Democrats who are gathering to 
name a National ticket, The platform is 
to be silver, possibly nothing else, and the 
candidate will be the silver crank upop 
whom a two-thirds majority can be ied te 
agree. 

It will be 16 to 1 for a money policy. 

It is not yet safe to say that Bland wil? 
be the candidate for President, but he leads, 
Next to Bland comes Boies, although this 
is disputed by the Democrats and Repub- 
licans, who urge the nomination of Teller 
as the one man who would hold the largest 
number of Democrats and attract silver 
Republicans. 

While there will be no difficulty about 
uniting the majority of the convention un- 
der a banner flying the sixteen-to-one rally- 
ing motto, the selection of the candidate 
will be a more troublesome matter. The 
distrust of Bland, visible before the con- 
vention met, has beem increased by reports 
of the insincerity of Bland’s own State in 
its advocacy of his nomination. Some of 
the Missourians who consider Bland a good 
man to run are in-doubt about his compe- 
tency to fill the place if elected, and if the 
silver men are inflated with the belief that 
they are to win, they do not care to have 
a President of one idea. 

Boies’s friends have shown their anxiety 
about Boles under the attacks made upon 
him by Bland’s boomers by bringing Boies 
hastily here from his farm, so hastily that 
he did not have time to black his shoes and 
clean his nails. The Iowa bosses had ex- 
cited enough curiosity to keep Boies’s room 
filled with visitors, but the exhibition of the 
candidate did mot silence the opposition of 
the disorder-loving men who dislike him 
for approving Cleveland rather than Alt- 
geld at the time of the railroad riotg. 

Every candidate has indulged, through 
his friends, in the pastime of clothing every 
other candidate in piratical dress, until 
there does not appear to be an aspirant for 
the free-silver nomination who is not beaten 
and battered out of all semblance of avail- 
ability, Matthews of Indiana and Pattison 
of Pennsylvania have escaped. But Mat. 
thews is not a great menace, and Patti- 
son’s sound-money sentiments are an abso. 
lute bar to his nomination. 

If Teller is to be the Republican candies 
date of this Democratic Convention, it will 
be because the conspiracy of Senatorial 
silverites and Republican boomers from 
silver States, has contrived to paint all 
Democratic candidates in such unfavorable 
colors as to render them all objectionable, 

But there is great hesitation to choose 
a@ Republican with such rank silver men 
as Bland, Boies, Tillman, and a hundred 
others available in the ranks of the in- 
fatuated Democracy. It is possible, but 
hardly probable, that Teller will be nomi- 
nated. With a majority-rule operating 
Bland will win on the first ballot, in spite 
of the arguments against him. 

The sound-money men have 
converts, nor have any sound-money men 
been converted to silverism. Their coming 
has had the good effect of compelling the 
West and South, that have failed to com- 
prehend the Eastern adherence to sound 
money quite as fully as the Western men 
insist that the East has ignored the sil- 
ver sentiment of the West, to consider the 
proposition that a silver plank and candi- 
date will drive the Eastern Democrats and 
many Western Democrats to independent 
action at the polls. 

Many Democrats favor a bolt. The calm- 
er ones counsel participation in the conven- 
tion up to the moment that the silver 
plank shall be adopted, and from that point 
silence—a refusal to participate or to be 
bound by the further action of the suicidal 
majority. 

That Chicago is not all for silver was 
made apparent to-night, when the vast Au- 
ditorium Opera House, in which Harrison 
was nominated in 1888, was crowded from 
floor to roof by a superb audience that 
greeted all the sound-money speakers with 
cordial applause, heartily approved the re- 
peated protests against the ruinous policy 
dictated by the silver fanatics, and broke 
into furious acclaim at any suggestion of 
@ bolt. It was a grand audience, grandly 
moved, andi the sight was one to admonish 
politicians «clothed and in their right minds. 

Not in twelve years, at least, have the | 


made no 








need of a candidate upon whom théy could 
unite and in whom they were willing to 
trust, as they are now. In 1884 they trust- 
ed implicitly and gladly in Grover Cieve- 
land. In 1888, when the people demanded 
his renomination, there were many Senators 
and Representatives, disappointed appli- 
insisted that the 
to be The Sena- 
tors whose advise had been spurned, re- 
sented the treatment they had received at 
the hands of the people and were disap- 
pointed because Cleveland had been chosen 
as the candidate. 

They rejoiced at his defeat, and in 1892 
they strove mightily to prevent the nomi- 
mation that was expected in that year. 
They had no part in the election that fol- 
lowed and did not enjoy the victory at the 


cants from 
trust was 


farms, who 


not renewed. 


polis. 

Back to this cyclonic convention of 1896 
the discredited 
Senators have come to enjoy the sensation 
The party 


and formerly powerless 
of being consulted as advisers. 
they could not guide in a good cause and 
could not wean from a strong and popular 
candidate, they have organized to lead to 
They 
have ‘built up their their 
course in the Senate and at home. In the 
Senate they have opposed and denouncd 
the President, whom they were unable to 
defeat at the polls, and who would not use 
his official power for their gratification. 

have contributed to 


disruption and to inevitable defeat. 
leadership by 


In many ways they 
that foreign distrust of the United tSates 
that has menaced our credit and increased 
the difficulties of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, and having taught at home the 
notion that free silver would make us free 
restore prosperity, 
had broken into 


of foreign influences, 
and unite the party they 
factions, they -now urge resort to revolu- 
tionary methods to assure a trial of the 
free-silver experiment, regardless of what 
that experiment may cost to the party that, 
in 1892, had a plurality of more than 
800,000 for a sound-money platform and 
candidate. 

The silver men, wild-eyed and wild-mind- 
ed, shutting out of their ears all apppeals 
to reason, resenting as impertinent and 
offensive any suggestion that they may be 
mistaken, and that to persist in their course 
must be to condemn the Democratic Party 
to a prolonged abstention from National 
control, rave and splutter and harangue to- 
gether about the beneficience of a debased 
currency and of the reward that must fol- 
low what the silver men call the “new 
Declaration of Independence.” 

While the Democratic fanatics for silver 
are passing gold-standard Democrats with 
stony stares and ugly suggestions about 
hireling gold bugs, they are greeting each 
such old-time silverites as Stewart and 
Jones of Nevada and such “kids” in the 
movemest as Dubois, Pettigrew, atid Man- 
tie with all the effusive joy that would be 
They 


Stew- 


bestowed on long-tried acquaintances. 
mingle and cheer together—Daniels, 
Boies, Newlands, Turpie, Jones, War- 
ner, Altgeld— 
leading a frenzied assault upon the White 


art, 


all one with Tillman and 


House. They have no time nor inclination 
to listen to Whitney or Russell, or Hill, or 
Flower. 

The feeling of the majority is not the 
resolute, quict determination of the gold 
men. at St. Louis; it the prolonged 
screaming, hideous yarup of the devotees 
of silver monometallism, the ery of cheap 
men for cheaper money. 


GOLD MEN ARE ACTIVE 


is 





Little Misstonary Work by Mr. Whit- 
ney—Silverites Impressed— 
Neo Favored Candidate, 


CHIcaGo, July 4.—The gold men who came 


here from the East yesterday to work 
agains« free silver are not doing missionary 
work, because the material on which they 
would have to work ig too crazy to make 
Mmssionary work profitable. They have 
been hoking over the field and finding out, 
a@s accurately as possible, the temper of the 
crowd, and the more they have found out 
the firmer they stand for, sound money. 
But they are too sagacious to waste energy 
in trying to make converts. Moreover, 
they do not care to be insulted or to have 
their heads broken in the proceedings that 
might follow if they tried to persuade the 


delegates to give up free silver and come, 


to their way of thinking. 

The leaders—Mr. Whitney, Mr. Hill, ex- 
Gov. Russell, Chairman Harrity, Senator 
Gray, Lynde Harrison, ex-Gov. Flower, and 
the others—do not find a battle on hand 
over the main proposition. They learned 
at last night’s conference that it would be 
useless, if not dangerous, to go into the 
crazy mob that is here, and begin argu- 
ments against free coinage at 16 to 1. But, 
having learned that, they declared there 
was ample work for them here in showing 
to the country that there is a portion of 
the Democratic Party which is of sound 
mind. Consequently, the question before 
them this morning was what should be 
their method of procedure in the convention 
to best emphasize their convictions against 
the free-silver heresy; and, second, what 
shall be their attitude when the conven- 
tion shail have carried out its insane pur- 
poses. 

Plians of the Gold Men. 

Following the advice of Senator Hill and 
Mr. Whitney at last night’s conference, 
they have been content to put off the cross- 
ing of the bridge which would take them 
outside the regular party organization and 


chiefly have be®n devoting their time to de- 
tails of the fight to be made in the con- 
vention. 

They are as firm as @ rock and are con- 
fident that they will still remain standing, 
even though this silver wave froths and 
foams over them just at this moment. Some 
of the enthusiasts of the party have been 
trying to do missionary work, but most 
have been seriously considering how they 
most effectively may proclaim that the en- 
tire Democratic Party is not committed to 
free silver, and they have concluded that 
they will lose no opportunity to bring 
their full fighting strength into view. They 
will demand to be counted on several occa- 
sions, and if the free-silverites override 
them by ignoring ordinary parliamentary 
usages, they insist that the revolutionary 
methods will react and the wide advertising 
that will follow will help to the end they 
are after. 


A Sound-Money Conference. 

A conférence of some of the leaders was 
held in Mr. Whitney’s room in the Audito- 
rium early this morning, and informally it 
was resolved to canvass the delegations as 
thoroughly as possible. This missionary 
work Was begun by some of the Bastern 
men. Then Mr. Whitney went to the 


Palmer House, where he met Senator Hill, 
ey-Gov. Flower, Chairman Hinkley, Mr. 

arrity, and a few others. it was agreed 
that they should first attempt to carry out 


the programme of the National Committee 


a@ gold man in the chair as the 
SS east residing officer. This will be 
He, it was at first thought, 

recel 


some support from the silver 
1 in the ‘South and West. The wonk of 
the dey, failed 


to show where this sup- 


rs 


ee 


| 
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ort will come from, for the silverites would 
isten to no proposition which involved sup- 
port of anything which is not a part ef 
their programme. Senator Hill did not covet 
the privilege of standing up to be trampled 
on by the first rush of the horde, but he 
consented to put his own feelings on this 
point out of the way, and will be vresented 
for the Chairmanship. It is his idea that 
he could be more effective on the floor in 
certain contingencies, and he would prefer 
to be there, but, as the gold men want him, 
he will become the buffer for the first blow 
by the silver men. 


Following the programme outlined by the ' 


National Committee and under the direction 
of Senator Hill, the gold men began prepa- 
rations for a struggle over the contested 
seats. They expect contests from Florida, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Texas, and 
their representatives were sent: out on 
a hunt for these contestants, with 
directions to, get all the information 
which could be had for use before the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. Notice was thus 
served on the silver men that cine second 
battle will come at this point. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Hill and his asso- 
ciates that the silver men will not try to 
unseat any of the Michigan men, as has 
been threatened, The unit rule was adopted 
in that State, and over the delegates at 
large there was no proposition for a con- 
test. The gold men have about persuaded 
the Michigan people that the proposition 
to unseat district delegates whose selection 
has been ratified by the State Convention 
is one which ought not to be listened to, 
simply to meet the exirencies of free silver, 
and it is doubtful if any contestants will 
appear from that State, If this shall prove 
to be the fact, the gold men will have 
enough votes to prevent the abrogation of 
the two-thirds rule, and they look upon the 
situation as one point gained in their favor. 


Mr, Whitney Closely Watched, 


With these points in the programme be- 
fore them, the gold men succeeded in at- 
tracting more attention to-day by small con- 
ferences and informal meetings in the 
sound-money headquarters in the Palmer 
House. Many men of prominence were 
there at intervals and whenever they came, 
they attracted a gathering. 

Mr. Whitney, who is looked on as the 
General in Chief of the gold forces, went 
to headquarters this afternoon, and was 
the object of a considerable demonstration. 
A crowd gathered, and there was a general 
rush for the ex-Secretary, who shook hands 
with everybody and chatted with many. De 
Lancey Nicoll of New-York was with him. 

Ex-Gov. Flower and ex-Goy. Russell of 
Massachusetts were among the most active 
of those engaged in missionary work. They 
devoted several hours to visits at various 
State headquarters, and wherever they 
went they preached the doctrine of sound 
money. 

Ex-Gov. Fiower went to the Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana head- 
quarters, and, finding acquaintances at each 
place, gave them an argument. The ex- 
Governor is about the liveliest of the entire 
force of sound-mdney men, He uses plain 
language and is emphatic in his statements. 
At the West Virginia headquarters to-day 
he put the Republican majority in New- 
York State at 2uv,000 to 250,000 if the con- 
vention should adopt a free-silver platform 
and nominate Mr. Bland, “the logical 
candidate.’’ 

After a long talk with ex-Gov. McCorkle 
of West Virgiria in the latter’s headquar- 
ters, the two went to the rooms of Senator 
Blackburn of Kentucky, who is here with 
a boom for President or Vice President. 
Mr. Flower explained his invasion of the 
enemy’s camp in this way: 

‘I didn’t expect to convert Blackburn, 
but Joe is an old friend of mine, and 
wented to tell him my view on the silvér 
question.” 

Hill Gives Aid. 


One of the strongest accessions to the 
ranks of the gold men to-day is President 
James J. Hill of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, whose home is in St. Paul. He was 
at the Palmer House, and, while he dis- 
claimed any disposition to take an active 
part in the convention’s affairs, he had 
brief conferences with some of the sound- 
money men who were at the headquarters. 

“TI do not believe the Democratic Party 
is going te deliberately wreck itrelf,”’ he 
said, to a correspondent of THE NEw-YORK 
Times. “It seems to me there must be 
enough sound sense left in the party to 
prevent it. . 

“Tf this convention adopts a frec-silver 
platform, I suppose it will nominate a free- 
silver candidate, But the Democratic Par- 
ty has an element in it which is for sound 
money which ought to hold it from this 
craze, which means wreck. The free-silver 
eraze is simply a spasm. It will not last 
until the 15th of August. If a free-coinage 
plank is adopted, and a free-silver candi- 
date is nominated, before the end of Au- 
gust the Democrats who did it will won- 
what made them crazy in July. The 
eraze will not last until eleetion, and who- 
ever may be nominated and upon whatever 
platform there will be no free-coinage law 
passed and signed. The next Congress will 
be for sound money.”’ 

“Can the Democrats carry Minnesota on 
a free-silver platform?” 

‘“No. Not one corner of it, or one Con- 
gressional District. Mr. Towne, who bolted 
from the Republican Convention, cannot 
carry his district, and he will remain at 
home, smitten with the rest.” 


No Choice for Candidate. 


The attitude of the gold men toward the 
selection of a candidate is one _ uncertain 
thing which is puzzling the silverites. They 
hope to win some of the New-Yorkers for 
one of the free-silver men, and, while they 
are making few overtures, they are watceh- 
ing closely for a straw to tell which way 
the wind blowing. The New-Yorkers 
are wisely non-commital as to the delega- 
tion, which is bound to vote as a unit. The 
leaders say they have no candidate. They 
are opposed to them all. 

Ex-Gov. Flower, if one might judge from 

asual remarks, is a Blackburn man. James 

. Martin occasionally drops a word among 
the friends of Claude Matthews of Indiana 
which gives the Hoosiers hope that they 
may get some of the New-Yorkers, while 
*x-Lieut. Gov. Sheehan is scheduled as a 

man when he approaches one of 

‘iver Dick’s”’ camps. District Attorney 

»ws is claimed by the Boies men. 

This “splitting ’’ of the New-York dele- 
gation has been talked of so much that if 
the men who are so earnestly hustling for 
their candidates were not half out of their 
wits they would see that the whole propo- 
sition is ridiculous and would know that 
the corridors were laughing at them. 

The weak spot among the silver men 
which divides them, and which gives the 
gold men an opportunity to win a point 
now and then in the details of the conven- 
tion, is on this question of candidates. They 
are a unit for a platform at 16 to 1, but 
they are divided on the ticket. The sound- 
money men have little to say on candi- 
dates. They number about one-third of 
the convention, an@ so they are able to 
wave aside the boomers, although as a 
fact they are so strongly opposed to all 
the candidates that they are not disposed 
to curry favor with any. 

There is some discussion of a candidate 
who may receive the solid support of all 
the gold men, but no definite conclusion 
has been reached on this point. 


SCRAMBLE FOR OFFICE 


cer 


is 





Presidential Candidates Fighting Hard 
-—Biand Men Worried by the 
Matthews Boomers. 


Cnicaco, July 4.—The battle of the can- 


is Donny- 


didates goes merrily on. It 
brook Fair, so far as they are concerned. 
Every man of them has his blackthorn 
handy, and not one can boast of a perfect- 


ly sound head. The struggle for the nom- 
ination has reached the point where the 
men who ordinarily can name the winner 
days before the voting begins acknowledge 
they are all at sea. he aspirants whose 
claims have been urged so strongly in the 
last week or two show no signs of abating 
their energy, and Democrats who a few 
days ago were thought to be outside the 
list of possibilities are being talked of 
now as likely to show much strength when 
the final test shall come. 

Old convention-goe"s say they never be- 
fore saw sucn bitterness exhibited in a pre- 
liminary contest as in the present one. To 
those who have come here for entertainment 
the situation is satisfactory. There is an 
utter absence of a cut-and-dried programme 
such as was exhibited at St. Louis days 

CuHIcaGco, July 4.—he battle of the can- 
before the convention finally ratified Mark 
Hannha’s choice. The silver craze has taken 
such deep root in the West that all of the 
men who have been instrumental in foster- 
ing it believe the Democratic candidate is 
bound to sweep the country; hence the de- 
sire to be the standard bearer. 


It Is Anybody’s Fight. 
It is anybody's fight just now, despite the 


| rival claims, and the very nature of some 


“Sweet sleep,” re- 
storing the ex- 


hausted powers of I F 


nature, renewing, energizing, building 
up,—cannot be had when the blood is 
impure, the circulation sluggish, the 
nerves and organs improperly nourished. 
Sweet sleep comes by taking Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, which, by purifying the blood, 
invigorates the system and restores and 
quiets the nerves. Remember 


riood s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


of the claims shows how befogged some of 
the leaders are. 

There was just enough change in the sit- 
uation this morning to add to the general 
interest in the struggle. The Bland men, 
who have been watchin? the Boies move- 
ment as a cat watches a canary, had their 
attention attracted by the efforts being put 
forth by the friends of Gov. Matthews of 
indiana. 

Up to this time the Bland men had re- 
garded Boies as their most dangerous op- 
ponent. From now until the convention 
shall get ready to make its choice they 
will keep their weather eyes on the In- 
diana crowd. The Indiana delegation held 
a protracted meeting last night, and de- 
cided to oppose the plan for holding a cau- 
cus of silver delegates. This plan, it should 
be remembered, had its inception in the 
brain of John P. Altgeld, Governor of Iili- 
nois, who aspires to the control of the 
convention, Altgeld’s hope is that the con- 
vention will ride rough-shod over the gold- 
standard men, and express its disapproval 
of the Administration of Grover Cleve- 
land. Altgeld never has forgiven the Pres- 
ident for ordering the Federal troops to 
put down the Chicago riots in 1894. 


Indiana Says No, 


With a view to carrying out his project 
he suggested that the silver delegates get 
together previous io the convention, for- 
mulate a programme, and put it through 
in one day, regardless of the protests of 
the minority. While some of the extrem- 
ists in the silver ranks accepted his views, 
many of the friends of silver opposed it, 
and Altgeld decided not to press it openly, 
although his agents were instructed to do 
everything in their power to have it in- 
dorsed. 

The Indiana men. who regard Altgeld as 
the friend of Bland, came to the conclusion 
that they had nothing to gain and a great 
deal to lose by taking up with his idea. 
So they adopted a resolution declaring 
it to be their opinion that the nominee of 
the convention should be named by the 
convention, and that they would decline to 
attend or be bound by the action of any 
caucus or conference called to agree upon 
a nominee. 

Senator Turpie expressed the sentiment 
of the delegation when he said the reso- 
lution was passd because his State had 
instructed by name for a candidate for 
the Presidency to be voted for first and 
last in the convention. 

“We think,” he said, “it is undemo- 
cratic that the question of the nomination 
for the Presidency should be submitted to 
a less body than the whole convention. 
All the States in the Union have been in- 
vited to send delegates to this convention, 
and the question of a nomination ought 
not to be considered in a body of less than 
all the States, and a conference or caucus 
not having delegates from all the States is 
not a convention and ought not assime to 
be one.”’ 


Alt@weld Very Angry. 

The news of the action of the Indianans 
Was reported to Altgeld this morning when 
he returned from Springfield. He was 
angry. He had a consultation soon after 
his arrival with Gov, Stone of Missouri. 
The amnouncement was made later that 


the radical silver men would make another 
effort to have a caucus of the silver forces. 
There are sO many candidates and the 
friends of each are so persistent that Alt- 
geld’s scheme is far more difficult to carry 
out than the Governor thought it would be 
when he set out to run this convention. 

Senator-Elect Money of Mississippi, Casey 
Young of Tennessee, and National Com- 
mitteeman Charles Thomas of Colorado are 
active to-day in the advocacy of a caucus. 
Thomas has a desire to be temporary Chair- 
man of the convention. He is one of the 
most radical silver men here. The Bland 
menthave not worried much over the sub- 
ject of a caucus since the reports of their 
workers indicated that Bland would have 
a strong lead over every other candidate on 
the first ballot. They claimed this morning 
that there were 382 votes in sight for their 
man. This afternoon they increased the 
number to 385, claiming that three of the 
Maine delegates had promised to stand by 
the man of one idea. 


Vest Is for Bland. 


Senator Vest, whose loyalty to Bland has 
been questioned by some, is indignant when 
the subject is broached. He said to-day 
© a correspondent of THE New-York TIMES 
that he had been a steadfast friend of 
Bland’s, and desired above all things to see 
him nominated. He reiterated the state- 
ment he made yesterday, which was quot- 
ed in these dispatches, that the selection of 
Teller as the Democratic candidate would 
be a great mistake. 

While Mr. Vest concedes Teller’s ability, 
he is of the opinion that the party could 
not win if it should nominate a bolting 
Republican. One of the,reasons for Vest’s 
hostility to Teller is that Teller favors uni- 
versal suffrage. Vest says that he would 
rather have a foree bill than woman 
suffrage. 

ihe siand leaders have been making ex- 
traordinary efforts to-day and profess to 
feel much encouraged. Each member of the 
delegation has been assigned to look after 
some.other State delegation and to learn 
as accurately as possible just how many 
votes are to be counted for Bland, how 
many are: undecided, and how many are 
antagonistic to him. In this way it is 
proposed to make an accurate poll of the 
silver strength, so that the Bland man- 
agers will be prepared for any kind of an 
emergency that may arise between now and 
the hour the convention shall begin voting. 


Two Men Under Suspicion, 


Both Senator Cockrell and Gov. Stone 
have been under suspicion by the friends of 
Bland, but it is declared to-day that they 
have given the best proof of their willing- 
ness to make the cause of “ Silver Dick” 
their own. Stone, who is a political schem- 
er, has been credited with a desire to be 
temporary Chairman of the convention. 
There is iittle Goubt that he wanted the 
place, and that he has been forced to stand 
aside by reason of the growth of the Bland 
movement. He said to-day that his name 
must ho longer be used in connection with 
the position. “‘I am too closely connected 
with the candidacy of Bland to permit of 
such a movement in my behalf,’’ he said in 
explanation. 

This announcement has had a good effect 
upon the Bland supporters. Knowing Stone 
well, they believe he would not have with- 
drawn had he not believed that Bland’s 
chances of securing the nomination were 
good. 





are the only pills to take 
with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





Boics Looked Tired. 


The fact that ex-Gov. Boies of Iowa 
reached the city to-day and at once began 
pulling the wires in his own interest is also 
regarded aS evidence by Bland’s boomers 
that the Iowans recognize the strength of 
the feeling for Bland. Boies looked tired 
when he reached the Palmer House. He is 


a delegate at large to the convention, and 
his presence here naturally gave life to 
his boom, which, however, was by ho 
means dormant before he came. Mr. Boies 
avoided the interviewers. His headquar- 
ters were ‘filled during the day and there 
were many. anxious inquiries for him. Sec- 
relary Walsh of the Iowa delegation re- 
peated the statement he made yesterday 
thet Boies would be nominated on the third 
\ ballot. “e ” 

Yhe Boles men have a gooc “line” on 
the situation by the agg dl they display in 
keeping track of the Bland movement. 
Wherever the Bland men go there the Boies 
men are to be found. 

“We recognize the fact that Bland is our 
most formidable competitor,”” said a Boies 
hustler this afternoon. “ The other candi- 
dates do not trouble us much. Now that 
Boies is on the ground we expect his 
chances to increase ma zs 

The Boles crowd would willing enough 

into an iron-bound ca if th 
red that 





because he defended ere the Pres- 
ident in su ng an iis gang. 
e-will have to be a general d sal 
of candidates before the caucus ques 
will cut much of a figure, for there is lit- 
@an agreement to Caucus 
Would be equivalent to an indorsement of 
the plan laid down by Altgeld, of arranging 
all tHe details of the convention before- 
hand, preparatory to “turning down”’ the 
friends of sound money. 


Matthews Men in Good Spirits. 


The Matthews men have appeared to-day 
to be in the best of spirits. Theif action 
last night they regard as a bid for votes, 
and have high hopes that delegates who be- 
lieve in fair play will flock to their stand- 


ard. Myron D. King, Gov. Matthews’s pri- 
vate secretary, who is taking an active part 
in the missionary work now being done in 
the Governor’s interest, said to-day that 
the outlook for the nomination of Matthews 
was excellent. Like the other leaders of 
delegations, Mr. King is not willing to sup- 
ply any figures in relation to the Matthews 
canvass. He contents himself with the gen- 
eral declaration that the Governor is gain- 
ing strength right along, and will have a 
fine showing when the convention shall get 
down to business, 

There has been considerable talk to-day 
of the possibility of Matthews forging to 
the front in case Biand or Boies shall fail 
to capture the nomination on the second 
ballot. 

The sound-money Democrats of Indiana 
who are here to attest to the world that 
Indiana Democracy is not a unit in its sup- 
port of the silver craze say that Matthews 
would make a safe man if nominated and 
elected. Barring his free-silver predictions, 
he has many qualities which are admirable, 
according to the Democrats from his State 
who combat his financial views. As com- 
pared with either Bland or Boies, there are 
many here who say that Matthews is to be 
preferred as the nominee. 

There are to be 200 honest-money Demo- 
crats from Indiana in the city by to-morrow 
night, and they will co-operate with the 
sound-money men from other States in op- 
posing the sores of the majority. Ex-Con- 
gressman ynum of Indianapolis, who 
heads the sound-money delegation, received 
many telegrams from home to-day indorsing 
his work and requesting him to continue the 
fight until the very last. 


The McLean Boom. 


There have been many anxious inquiries 
to-day for the John R. McLean boom, which 
came to town the other day and delib- 
erately hid itself. Mr. McLean is not talk- 
ing for publication, but the few supporters 
who hang about his room say that those 


who imagine that McLean will not be on 
the ticket are sadly out of their reckon- 
ing. Mr. McLean, as already stated in 
these dispatches, wants to be the candi- 
date for Vice President. In order to se- 
cure that honor he figures that it will be 
necessary to keep his name before the del- 
egates as Ohio’s choice for the Presidential 
nomination. He called on Altgeld to-day. 
If McLean shall be set aside by the con- 
vention he will be the most disappointed 
man in Chicago. . 


Talking About Teller. 


“What's the matter with Teller?’’ The 
man who shouted this in the lobby of the 
Palmer House this afternoon heard no re- 
sponse. The crowd was too intent on other 
things to pay attention to- him. As a 
matter of fact, the Teller movement is not 
attracting as much attention as his agents 
would like to see. Senators Dubois, Petti- 
grew, and Mantle, Republicans, and Stew- 
art and Jones of Nevada, Populists, are 
here in the interest of the Colorado man. 
At no. previous convention has such a 
spectacle as this been seen. Dubois and 
Pettigrew keep out of sight as much as 
possible. They have headquarters at the 
Palmer House, and send for delegates whom 
they think they can influence. 

Senator Harris is the only Democrat of 
>rominence who openly has advocated the 
nomination of Teller. Harris has discov- 
ered that the suggestion is unpopular. 

Dubois and his-‘associates assert that the 
chances of Teller’s receiving the nomination 
are good. They rely upon the large list of 
candidates to produce a dead-lock, when 
they think a judicious speech for Teller 
would lead to his selection, 

Pettigrew said to-day that Teller un- 
doubtedly would be nominated. A dozen 
Democrats of prominence who heard of this 
said that the Senator was preparing to be 
greatly disappointed. 

Stewart of Nevada is doing more harm 
than good to the cause of Teller by his 
presence here. Those who have heard him 
deciaim on “ the crime of ’73”’ do not need 
to be told that he is in his element. He 
talks to everybody who will listen to him. 

Jones is more circumspect. Speaking on 
the subject of the nomination to-day, he 
said that Teller had been an advocate of 
free silver from the very beginning of the 
agitation, and that, as the convention pro- 
posed to make silver the only issue, he 
— not see why Teller would not fill the 
bill. 

It is noticeable that the supporters of 
the other candidates do not attach much 
importance to the Teller agitation. They 
assume that the Democrats would prefer 
to have as a candidate a man who has 
been a lifelong Democrat. 


Blackburn an Aspirant. 


Blackburn has been pursuing the Presi- 
dential bee to-day and has hope that he 
will hive it before the convention shall get 
ready to pronounce its verdict. Several 
Kentuckians are working like beavers in 
his interest. He also bases his hopes large- 
ly on the idea that the convention will get 
into a tangle. Tnere has been renewed 
talk to-day about Stevenson. Some who 
have kept close watch of the situation say 
there is a growing feeling that Stevenson 
may forge to the front in the next few 
days. This belief also is due to the large 
number of candidates. Stevenson’s silence 
on the silver question has angered many 


‘of the delegation, and it does not look as 


if the hopes of his friends would mate- 
rialize. 


SEEKING A CANDIDATE 





Silver Men Doubtful as to the Course 
They Should Pursue—Friends of 
Favorite Sons Are Suspicious. 


CHIcaco, July 4.—The silver men to-day 
sought for a candidate. The effervescent 
“Buck "’ Hinrichsen summed up their ideas 

‘““We have determined on 
It will be straight for silver. 


Now the only question is as to who will be 


when he said: 


the platform. 


put on it.”’ 
The Sherman House was the centre of 


much of the booming for candidates. While 
the steering committee of the silver men 
was considering methods of organization 
and procedure, the corridors were filled 
with advocates of Boies, Bland, Teller, 
Matthews, and McLean. The silver delega- 
tions that straggled in during the day were 
conducted to the Sherman House. The mem- 
bers of the General Silver Committee were 
constantly watchful, and evéry silver dele- 
gate was kept, as far as possible, from the 
apprehended contamination of the gold 
men. 

The steering committee has spared no 
pains to make its power supreme. It 
wants to secure immediate and implicit 
obedience from the silver men. The buga- 
boo of the gold men is being used to whip 
the silverites into line. They are told that 
they must not have anything to do with the 
Eastern Democrats, and that their only 
safety lies in complete co-operation with the 
self-constituted junta. 

Senator Jones and Senator Daniel have 
not revealed decided preferences and have 
refused to bring any consideration of can- 
didates into the affairs of the committee. 
They say that their only object is to secure 
such organization of the silver forees as will 
insure the adoption of a silver plank in the 
platform and the nomination of a silver 
candidate. 

The feature of the day at the Sherman 
House was the presence of Gov. Altgeld, 
who had been at Springfield for two days to 
eare for State business, and had left the 
care of the party to others. He was in 
constant conference with the silver leaders. 
“ Buck” Hinrichsen was not in these con- 
ferences, but was near by in the corridors 


singing the praises of Altgeld and giving 
additional ‘‘tips’’ on the probable course 
of the Illinois delegation, with a slant to- 
ward Bland for President. 

Senator Tillman was in a constant state 
of ebullition in the corridors all day. He 
has been‘very angry because he was not 
made one of the steering committee. He 
regarded himself as one of the great silver 





men before he reached the convention, and 





committee, and when asked about the situ- 
ation always. said he knew nothing of 
it. He alternated between his room and the 
parlor fioor, always explosive and extreme. 

Senators Cockrell, Vest, and Harris and 
many other silver leaders called at the 
headquarters, made and received reports 
of silver strength, and talked with delegates 
who were uncertain as to the course they 
should pursue in the convention. 

The only important action taken by the 
Steering Committee was its determination 
to issue an address to the silver delegates 
Monday morning. This address will set 
forth the need of an organization to meet 
the organized gold forces and the supposed 
advantages that, will accrue to the silver 
delegates if — will obey all orders given 
by those who have set themselves up as 
leaders. 

The Steering Committee does not doubt its 
ability to secure a repeal of the two-thirds 
rule if at any time such a course should 
seem expedient. If possible, that rule is 
to be retained. It has become a tradition 
of the party and the leaders would like 
to retain it if possible. 

It will not be repealed unless such action 
shall seem necessary to secure the nom- 
ination of a strong free-silver man. With 
the narrow majority over two-thirds which 
the silver men expect to have, it would be 
possible for some lesser candidate to dead- 
lock the convention and prevent the nom- 
ination of the favorite. 

Even if the silver men realize their best 
hopes it will be possible at any time for 
fifty silverites to hold out for their candi- 
date and thus prevent a nomination. Bland 
might have 610 votes and find himself held 
back by a handful of silver men doggedly 
voting for some other candidate and ab- 
solutely refusing to give in. Such a com- 
bination might dead-lock the convention for 
a week. 

The silver leaders fear a dead-lock. They 
are afraid it wouid result in the nomina- 
tion of a compromise candidate. There- 
fore, they want to hold the two-thirds 
rule in abéyance until its repeal will result 
in the nomination of some radical silverite. 
Then the repeal will be rushed through 
snddenly and the majority will nominate. 
The silver leaders say that at the critical 
moment a heavy majority of the silver 
men will vote to overthrow a rule that had 
its beginning in the first Democratic con- 
vention. 





WHAT THE LEADERS SAY. 


Comments of Silverites on the Gold 
Men’s Position. 


Cuicaco, July 4.—The crazy Populistic- 
free-silver-Anarchistie crowd that has 
gained control of the Democratic Party 
shows supreme indifference for the Dem- 
ocrats who always have contributed the 
Democratic campaign funds, and who have 
won the only Presidential elections in 
which the Democrats have been victorious 
since the war. 

This fact ip illustrated by the little at- 
tention paid by the silver leaders to the 
important meeting of the gold men last 
night. Few of them to-day could give an 
intelligent idea of what occurred at that 
meeting. They had not read the reports of 
it. They did not care what plan was 
adopted or what speeches were made. 
Those who had read the reports seemed to 
think the gold men had no right to express 
opinions. 

Gov. Stone of Missouri was one of the 
few leaders who had read the reports. 

““T am not familiar with the gold men’s 
plan,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I see there was much 
talk of a bolt, or, at least, of the nomina- 
tion of a gold man. I know this, though: 
If I were told that every one of the East- 
ern delegates would bolt a silver nominee 


it would not swerve mé a hair’s breadth 
from my course. 

“First, you may depend upon it, we 
shall adopt a platform favoring the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, without waiting for the action 
of any other nation. 

“Then we will nominate a man whose 
record shows he will fit that platform. No 
efforts of the Eastern gold men will make 
us abandon either of these ideas. If they 
put up a separate gold man, of course a 
lot of Democrats who heretofore have act- 
ed with their party will vote with them. 
i cannot say what the effect will be on 
the election. It is interesting, though, to 
remember that four or five months ago 
these pleasant gentlemen who are now 
talking bolt were very severe in their de- 
nunciation of Western men who were tak- 
ing an independent position. But then, you 
know, it depends entirely on whose ox is 
gored.”’ 

The Southern men, instead of recogniz- 
ing the logic of Col. Fellows’s speech, in 
which he pointed out the debt of gratitude 
the Southern Democracy owed to New- 
York, were inclined to take it as an af- 
front. 

“They can talk about our debt as much 
as they like,” said Senator Tillman, ex- 
plosively, ‘‘ but you just say from me that 
we've paid it back a hundred times over.’ 

‘The idea of talking about our debt to 
New-York,’’ said Congressman Claude A. 
Swanson of Virginia. ‘‘I admit they have 
sent a little money into the South at times, 
but it has all been paid back in trade. The 
Southern Democracy owes nothing to New- 
York or the East. New-York has had every 
Presidential candidate since the war. It 
has gained two Presidential terms by the 
Democratic Party, and both times the South 
has furnished the bulk of the votes.’’ 

‘“* What have we got in return? Did Pres- 
ident Cleveland.select the old Southern 
leaders for his counsellors? No. He even 
went so far as to take a Populist for the 
head of his Cabinet. Has the South got 
the important offices? No. Massachusetts, 
which never gives Presidential Electors to 
the Democrats, has had four times as many 
important offices as any Southern State. 
The debt is on our‘side. We owe New-York 
nothing. 

“TI do not believe the gold men will 
bolt,” Mr. Swanson continued. ‘‘ They do 
not want to divide the gold forces. They 
would rather stay in the party and knife 
its candidate on election day. But we do 
not care much if they do bolt. We are 
drawing for the Eastern States. They have 
no cards in their decks that would match 
those we hold in our hands. We have dis- 
counted the loss of the East long ago.” 

“Tf the gold men intend to bolt a silver 
candidate, I suppose we can do nothing to 
stop them,” said Senator Daniel of Virginia. 
“They are full-grown men, and I suppose 
they have come here with their minds 
fully settled on the course they are to 
pursue. As for the silver men, we shall 
heed the instructions of our people.” 

Congressman Richardson of Tennessee 
said to-day: ‘‘ The speeches made by the 
gold men last night were imprudent. It 
would have been better if they never had 
been made. New-York took a position of 
threatening the South and West. That 
threat may be taken in earnest and we may 
find other places where we can send our 
trade. . 

‘“We have traded with New-York for 
many years; wé have done much to build it 
up. New-York feeds on the trade of this 
great country. Can it afford to do any- 
thing which will divert that trade to Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, New-Orleans, Savannah, 
and other places?”’ 

The delegates from 
States are very defiant. They would prefer 
to have the gold men boit. They believe 
no argument would be more effective with 
the Populists than a bolt of the gold men. 

Judge O. M. Powers of Utah gave a char- 
acteristic Western view of the subject to- 
day: “If these Eastern men were in ear- 
nest when they say free silver meant dis- 
honor,” he said, “I do not see how they 
can refrain from bolting. Surely they 
would not countenance dishonor. If they 
are eleventh-hour servants, then, of course, 
there would not be need of a bolt. Of 
course, if they were not in earnest in say- 
ing free silver would mean dishonor, they 
need not bolt. But then they would de- 
stroy their usefulness in the future. No- 
body would be prepared to take their state- 
ments as earnest. 

“But they will not bolt. In New-York 
they were raging lions; here they are coo- 
ing doves. They have come out prepared 
to lay down and be walked upon. They 
have become so imbued with English ideas 
that they no longer retain the robust Amer- 
iean spirit which makes a man stand up 
for his principles, even though he may be 
alone.” 


the’ silver-mining 





BOIES COMES TO TOWN. 


The Iowa Candidate Spend a Day with 
His Boomers. 


Cuicaco, July 4.—Ex-Gov. Boies of Iowa 
reached Chicago this morning from his 
home at Waterloo and went at once to the 
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Palmer House. He took a room in a retired 


portion of the house, where he received a 
frumber of callers during the day. To 4 
correspondent of THE NEw-YORK TIMES he 
said: 

“I did not know that I was coming to 
Chicago until last evening, when I received 
a telegram saying my friends here desired 
to confer with me, and asking me to come, 
i teok the first train, arriving here at 6:25 
o'clock this morning.’’ 

“It is something unusual for an avowed 
candidate for the Presidential nominafion 
to visit the convention city. Your presence 
has caused considerable gossip and specu- 
lation. Why did you come?” 

“I have nothing further to say than what 
I have already told you. I shall remain 
here only during the day, returning to my 
home on the evening train. It is just a 
night’s ride from Chicago.” 

The ex-Governor declined to discuss any 
political topic of current interest, saying it 
would be indelicate for him to do so. As to 


the situation here, he said he could not 
speak if ue would, for he was so little ac- 
quainted with details that he could not form 
an opinion. 

The appearance of Mr. Boies in the hotel 
was coupled with tht report, which gained 
rapid circulation, and in view of the lowa 
candidate’s appearance on the scene, gen- 
eral credence, that Mr. Bland had been sent 
for by his friends and that he would be in 
Chicago this evening or to-morrow morn- 
ing. In the absence of definite, authori- 
tative information on the subject, quite a 
panicky feeling prevailed among the silver 
men about the hotel. 

it was after 11 o’clock before any one 
appeared at the Bland headquarters to 
speak with authority. Then Delegate Show- 
alter said: ‘‘ There is absolutely no truth 
in the story that the friends of Mr. Bland 
have sent for him to come to Chicago. 
The appearance of Gov. Boies speaks its 
own lesson, and we have no further com- 
ment to make. Mr. Bland will observe the 
custom of all Democratic conventions and 
the unwritten law thereof, which forbids 
that a candidate should come onto the field 
and endeavor to influence the action of 
delegates by personal appeal or direction. 

“From the very first,” continued Mr. 
Showalter. “I know that Mr. Bland has not 
done a single thing to further his candidacy 
here. He opposed the action in the Missouri 
Convention indorsing him as the State’s 
candidate .for President, and pledging®him 
the Support of ‘ts delegation. He also op- 
posed similar action in other State Con- 
ventions. He is now quietly at home pur- 
suing his usual vocation.”’ 

“Whet will be Mr. Bland’s strength in 
the convention? ”’ 

“He will have on the first ballot the vote 
of every State west of the Mississippi 
River, except that of Lowa and possibly a 
dozen scattering ones here and there. He 
will also have the votes of two-thirds of 
the Southern delegates, and after the first 
ballot the votes of Illinois, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky. 

“ This is a movement of the people,” said 
Mr. Showalter, enthusiastically. ‘‘ The dele- 
gates from Missouri are pursuing the even 
tenor of their way, promising no offices to 
any one, and calmly waiting for the move- 
ment of the people to culminate in the 
nomination and election of Mr. Bland. Any 
politician who gets in the way of the 
Biand movement will be swept off the face 
of the earth.” 

The story that Mr. Bland was coming to 
town probably had its origin in the fact 
that Miss Fanny Bland, his daughter, ac- 
companied by a chaperone, left Lebanon 
last night to attend the convention. They 
reached here this morning and will be spec- 
tators of the proceedings and of the prelim- 
inary work about the hotels. 

Mr. Bland is in instant communication 
with his managers here, a Western Union 
wire having been run into his house at 
Lebanon, He is said to have done a great 
deal of work in behalf of his candidacy by 
personal letters to delegates, many of whom 
have received them since their arrival in 
Chicago. 





CARTER FOR FREE SILVER. 


Mr. Hartman Says He Will Take the 
Stump for the Chicago Nominee. 


CHICAGO, July 4.—Senator Thomas H. 
Carter passed through Chicago last night 
with his family, on his way to Montana. 
His son is sick, and Senator Carter is anx- 
jous to get him home. Senator Lee Mantle 
met his colleague at the railway station by 
appointment, and they had a conference 
about the situation here. 

E. C. Hartman said to-night that Senator 
Carter would go on the stump for a Dem- 
ocratic candidate pledged to free coinage. 
Mr. Hartman did not care to speak of the 
matters which were arranged between 


Messrs. Mantle and Carter last night, but 
he was emphatic in saying that Mr. Carter 
would work for a Democratic free-silver 
nominee. 

‘“*He cannot support the gold standard,’’ 
said Mr. Hartman. ‘“ He signed a telegram 
jointly with Senator Mantle and myself 
that will make it impossible for him to 
support the Republican candidate. He will 
not take part in this convention, but he is 
going into the campaign to stump for the 
free-coinage candidate.”’ 

Speaking of Senator Teller, 
said: 

“There has been no deviation from the 
original plan of the silver men who be- 
lieve that Senator Teller should be nominat- 
ed here. We formed our policy before we 
came, and we have adhered and are ad- 
hering to it, rumor to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

‘“‘Senator Teller is not a candidate in any 
sense. He has not been a candidate. He 
has not asked for support in securing the 
nomination. He will not do anything to 
bring about any sentiment in his favor, and 
will keep away from the convention. 

“But if Senator Teller receives the nom- 
ination he will accept. I believe that Mr. 
Teller will be nominated. There is a great 
sentiment in his favor, and the desire for 
him to lead the silver forces is stronger 
than most people suppose.’ 


Hartman 





TAMMANYW’S DELEGATION SMALL. 


Recollections of 1892 Cause a Falling 
Off in Representation. 


CuIcAGo, July 4.—It was announced at the 
Auditorium Hotel to-night that accommoda- 
tions for eighty of the expected Tammany 
men had been canceled. This will reduce 
the number of those who will take up the 
accommodations reserved for them to about 
150. 

The total number of Tammany men to 


come on the special train which will leave 
New-York to-morrow morning will not ex- 
ceed 175. It is known here that the Tam- 
many leaders have been working hard for 
sevarl days to keeep the number up to 200, 
but it was next to impossible to do so, ow- 
ing to the intense feeling in the Tammany 
rank and file against Chicago, because of 
the treatment their delegation of 1,000 men 
received here in 1892 from storekeepers and 
hotels. In view of this feeling, the organiza- 
tion, as such, made no effort to get up a 
big delegation. 

All of the New-York City Assembly Dis- 
tricts will be represented here, but some of 
them will not send more than two men. 





BRICE WILL BE ABSENT. 


The Ohio Senator Will Not Fight for 
His Cansé, 


CHICAGO, July 4.—It is altogether probable 
that Senator Brice, the member of the Na- 
tional Committee from Ohio, will not attend 
the convention at all, despite his assertion 
in Washington some weeks ago that he 
would be here. George Gillett, Senator 
Brice’s political secretary, is now here and 
is understood to have Mr. Brice’s proxy in 
his pocket. 

The Ohio delegation is dominated abso- 
lutely by John R. McLean, and his slight- 
est wish meets with the unanimous approv- 
al of the delegation. Although individually 
the delegation contains a few gold men, it 
wili vote as a unit, the State Convention 
having adopted the unit rule. Ex-Congress- 
man Johnson of Cleveland, althowgh an 
ardent anti-silver mah, is bowing to the su- 
perior authority of the instructions of the 
State Convention with respect to action of 
the delegation, and is personally doing what 
he can to advance the candidacy of Mr. Mc- 
Lean for the Presidency. 

Although but few members of the dele- 
gation from Ohio have arrived, it is said 
to have been practically agreed that Allen 
W. Thurman of Columbus, the son of the 
“Old Roman,” Allen G. Thurman, who ran 
on the ticket with President Cleveland in 
his second campaign, will be the member of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 





NO NEW-YORK QUARRELS. 


Tammany Men and Antis Are Agreed 
fer Once. 
Curcaco, July 4.—New-Yorkers are now 


coming into Chicago on almost every 
through train from New-York. Corpefa- 





| tion Counsel Francis M. Scott, ex-District 
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Attorney De Lancey Nicoll, Aqueduct Com- 
missioner George Walton Green, and As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel William lL. 
Turner came over the Pennsylvania Road’ 
this morning, and at once allied themselves 
with the gold forces. 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Turner have rooms at 
the Union League Club, but spend almost 
all of their time at the sound-money head- 
quarters. When asked to-day what he 
thought the New-York delegation would do 


after the silver platform was adopted, Mr. 
Seott said: ‘I believe that the proper 
course for us to pursue is to report back: 
to our State Convention and let that body 
decide what is best to be done. Public 
sentiment on the subject will have crystal- 
lized and the question can be decided in 
the best interests of the party, both in 
the State and in the country.’’ 

The absence of any factional dispute 
among the New-York City delegates at 
this convention is so unusual as to attract 
attention from the other delegates. For 
years the Tammany and anti-Tammany 
contentions have been bitter at National 
Conventions. Now New-York City’s dele 
gates are all pulling together. 

It is no unusual thing to see such State 
Democrats as Maurice J. Power and Fran- 
cis M.-Scott chatting with such Tammany 
men as ex-Mayor Grant and James J. Mar- 
tin. They were at swords’ points four years 
ago. They are arm in arm now. Senator 
Hill and Smith M. Weed discussing matters 
in harmony, and Charles S. Fairchild and 
ex-Gov. Flower working hand in hand, alse 
make interesting pictures. 





CONNECTICUT MEN FIGHTING, 


Will Try to Get a Gold Piatform as 
Long as There Is a Chance. 


Cuicaco, July 4.—Ex-Congressman Carlos 
French of Cennecticut, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman from that State, and 
ex-Judge Lynde Harrison, one of its dele- 
gates at large, are here, and are laboring 
earnestly in the interest of the gold stand- 
ard. Connecticut’s platform is of the sound- 
est gold character, and the State’s dele- 
gation will vote as a unit for gold from 
the beginning to the end of the fight. 

The other members of the Connecticut 
delegation will leave New-York City to- 
night, and will arrive here to-morrow night. 
Their headquarters will be at the Palmer 
House, where Messrs. French and Harrie 
son are already located. In an interview 
with THe NEw-YoORK TIMEs’s correspond- 
ent to-day, ex-Judge Harrison said: 

‘The silver men here seem to me to be 
divided into three classes—first, those who 
are Socialists and Populists, rather than 
Democrats, and who are fanatical in their 
views about the 16-to-1 doctrine; second, 
those men who are honest bimetallists, and 
who believe, from such study as they have 
given to the subject, that the United States 
is big enough and strong enough to go it 
alone; third, those men who do not them- 
selves believe in the free coinage of silver, 
but who represent constituencies where the 
free-silver craze is temporarily in the ma- 
jority. The probability is that these three 
classes make up a decided majority in the 
convention, and will force a free-coinage 
declaration in the platform. | \ 

‘“* Missionary work, however, is going on, 
and the sound-money people are making an 
earnest effort to prevent such a declara- 
ticn. It is barely possible that this may 
succeed. From present appearances, there 
will be no difficulty in agreeing on the 
other principles to be stated in the plat- 
form.”’ ‘ 4 f 

“What do you think will happen in the 
East if the 16-to-1 platform is adopted?’”’ 

*T think that the sound-money men will 
not cross that bridge until they come to it.” 





HALL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Ticket Holders Will Pass Three Gates 


Before Getting Seats. 


Cuicaao, July 4.—Sergeant at Arms Mar- , 
tin has opened an office for business in the 
Coliseum and has passed the greater part 
of the day there at work on his plans for 
managing the coming and going of people 
during the convention. : 

Col. Martin says that all of his arrange- 
ments preliminary to the convention are 
completed. Doorkeepers and pages have 
been appointed, policemen detailed, and the 
system collecting tickets has been 
mapped out. 

Everybody who will be permitted to enter 
the convention hall will have to pass in at 
the front doors, in Sixty-third Street. Vis- 
itors, delegates, officers of the convention, 
and newspaper men will have to pass 
through the front doors between long rows 
of policemen, and show tickets of admis- 
sion, when they will be admitted to the 
vestibule. 

The vestibule is 250 feet square, and those 
who are permitted to pass the outer doors 
may mingle there and talk as loud as much 
aa they wish. 

From the vestibule many doors open into 
the assembly hall. Delegates, officers of 
the convention, and newspaper men will, for 
convenience, be provided with an entrance- 
way on the extreme right. But after they 
have been admitted to the vestibule they 
will have to show their tickets again to get 
into the convention hali proper. They wili 
b4 called on to show their tickets at an- ‘ 
other door, and again at the gates which 
will bar out those not entitled to enter, 

Visitors will enter from the vestibule by 
several doors, and will have to show tick- 
ets to two more doorkeepers. Bach ticket 
will be marked with a section number, and 
visitors will be able to find the seats to 
which they are entitled by referring to the 
big signs which will mark the sections. 

Inspector Hunt has detailed 250 policé 
men to aid in presérving order and to as- 
sist in enforcing the rule against smoking, 
The doorkeepers, uShers, and pages will 
number 500. These will meet Col. Martin 
Monday morning and receive their badges 
and tickets and be put through a drill, 
They will be drilled again Tuesday morn-, 
ing, and when the convention shall be called 
to order they will be expected to know what 
théir duties are and how to perform them. 
Ex-Judge Bass of St. Louis will arrive Sun= 
day and will assume charge of the office of 
Sergeant at Arms in the Palmer House. : 


of 





MARYLANDERS LACK SPIRIT, 


The Delegation Starts for Chicage 


Without Any Display. 
BALTIMORE, July 4.—The disaffection in 


the ranks of the Maryland Democracy was 
well shown to-day when the State delega- 


KIRK & CO. 


‘ 


tion to the National Convention assembled , _ 


at Camden Station and took the Baltimore 
and Ohio train for Chicago. There were 
just twenty-two persons in the party, in- 
cluding delegates, Democratic leaders, and 
hewspaper men. Four years ago Mary= 


lard’s representatives to the National Cone - 


vention and their friends occupied three 


special trains; to-day ese Pullman an@ — 





* ‘making neavly as much noise as the more eX- 


* gtor Vest were chatting on the platform at the 


Vice President C. KK. Lord's privaia car 
aAwarc uctommodated then. 

There was to musie this niorniug, as is 
former ycars, no parading te the railroad 
Btution, nu jubilant demonstration on the 
part of the multitude, no guard of honor 
from the big Deinocratic ciubs of the city. 
Yndividual members or the party went quiet- 
ly to the station an as quietly took their 
seats in the car assigned them. The three 
or four silver men of the delegation tried 
to get up a little enthusiasm as the tygin 
pulled out, but the etfurt was not very Suc- 
cessful Pps “4 

Charles C. Croihersjof Cecii County, can- 


@idute for Attorney Geitral last Fall, one | 


of the delegates at large, last night tele- 
graphed his resignation to Chairman Hat- 
tersley W. Talbott of the State Ceutral 
Committee. Mr, Taibott will fli the two 
vacancies occasioned by the withdrawal of 
Mersrs. Crothers and Marion De Kalb 
Smith, prior to the meeting of the conyen- 
tion. 


AMONG THE DELEGATES 


ed 


Snap Shots at Convention Celebrities 
—Talk of Silver Shouters—In 
and About the Hotels. 


Cricaco, July 4.--Chicago gave the visit- 
rs and delegates here a first-class day in honor 
It was a rare treat for 
it, 


ef the Fourth of July. 
Chicago. ‘The visitors here 
Seowever. There is a great lack of confidence in 


were wary of 


Chicago weatwer, but it behaved very well to- 
‘day. There was a holiday appearance about the 
‘eity to-day, and firecrackers and torpedoes were 


iplosive silver shouters. The combination of the 
Fourth o° July and the convention ‘period made 
things lively about the hotels, but the streets 
generally were quiet, most of the stores and 
shops being closed. Almost every building had 
e@ flag upon it, and several of them were dec- 


orated elaborately. 94 
* 


The Jobbies, corridors, and parlors of the 
Palmer House furnished the liveliest convention 
gcenes to-day. ‘The corridor on the parlor floor, 
upon which many of the large headquarters open, 
presented the most interesting in the series 4 
convention pictures. Here one could see al 
the celebrities promenading at one time of the 
day or another. The main corridor ends in the 
big clubroom of the hotel, which is the head- 
quarters of the advocates of sound money. The 
New-York headquarters are not far away, in one 
of the large park-rs. Around on the Monroe 
Street side of the hotel are the headquarters of 
the National Committee, where Chairman oe 
rity and Secretary Sheerin spend most of their 
time. 

*,* 

Gola men and silver men mingled together 
fn the convention crowds. There was Gov. 
Flower arguing and battling for sound money. 
There were such Republican-Populist Senators 
as Pettigrew, Dubois, Mantle, and Stewart, med- 
dlers in this muddle, whose presence here at this 
time is resented by every Democrat who wants 
to cee his party go right. There was Controller 
Eckels talking earnestly with Chairman Harrity 
and Secretary Sheerin, ex-Mayor Grant, James 
J. Martin, Col. John R. Fellows, and De Lancey 
Nicoll were seen now and then. Hugh C. Wal- 
lace of Washington hurried from one spot to an- 
other assuring his friends that there would be 
three solid gold votes from his State from first 
to last. They will come from J. L. Sharpstein, 
James F. Gerton, and Mr. Wallace. No unit 
ru'e was adopted by the Washington Convention. 

‘“‘My county, Walla Walla,” said Mr. Sharp- 
stein, ‘‘has never sent any but gold delegates 
to any convention in its history.” 

e.* 
* 

There were many women to-day in the 
armchairs and sofas in the Monroe Street corri- 
dor of the Palmer House, and their pretty gowns 
added to the orightness of the picture just as the 
flags and festoons outside of the headquarters 
did. 

*,¢ 
| The congress of cranks was in full blast 
to-day. The silver shouters were out in force. 
They are working themselves into a fever every 
hour, and if some of them shall not lose what 
still remains of their brains before the congress 
of cranks shall adjourn it will be a great 
wonder. That many of them are monomaniacs 
on the silver question is as evident to laymen as 
to the most skillful of alienists. When they get 
into an argument they almost immediately be- 
ecme frantic. Their weird silver eyes almost 
jump out of their sockets. They lose all con- 
trol ot themselves and shout at the top of their 
voices. 

*,* 

There was one silver man in an argument 
to-day who was as near to an attack of hysteriaasa 
man could get without actually having a fit. 
Every time he uttered a sentence he would seize 
his opponent in argument by both shoulders and 
shake him vigordusly. He declared with a shriek 
that the difference between the McKinley tariff 
and the Wilson tariff was 67 per cent. 

** 
* 

A report of all that is said in half an hour 
by the silver shouters would read like a verbatim 
report of half an tour’s talk with the inmates or 
an insane asylum. If this thing keeps up many 
days there will be a marked addition to the in- 
Sane population of the country. 

* * 
” 

A few new lithographs appeared in the 
lobbies to-day. Several of the portraits of ex- 
Gov. Pattison of Pennsylvania were nailed up, 
and an advance guard of the Pennsylvania people 
arrived early in the day and began to shout for 
the ex-Governor. They saw Chairman Harrity in 
the parlor corridor and cheered him heartily. A 
tew pictures of ex-Gov. Sylvester Pennoyer or 
Oregon also were tacked to the walls. 

* * 
* 

“Silver Dick’s” four-ring circus was in 
continuous performance all day. ‘* Silver Dick’s ”’ 
friends were indignant to-day when they learned 
that ex-Gov. Boies had not only come to the city 
personally. but that he had also brought his 
farm boots with him, mud and all. They de- 





clared that Boies had hrought the boots for no 
other purpose than t» c»unteract the effect of the | 
charm of the name “‘ Silver Dick,’’ which now is 
emblazoned in electric lights, with silver back- 
frounds, and in everything else in all of the big 
hotels. The rivalry is now between the two great ! 
campaign slogans, *‘ Silver Dick’’ and ‘* Boots 
Boies.”’ 
*.* 

Senator Daniel and a few others were 
tiding up in the Shermar House elevator to-day. 
It stopped at the second floor, and Senator Till- 
Man stepped in. Immediately the elevator stopped, 
and the rough Senator from South Carolina was 
kept busy for the next few moments answering 
the witticisms leveled at him. 

**I had heard that you would stop a clock, but | 
I didn’t think you would stop an elevator,"’ said | 
One man. 

“* Senator, I am afraid you have stopped the up- | 
Ward progress of the silver movement,”’ said 
Senator Daniel 

“*I guess that’s so,’ replied Tillman, ‘‘ but I 
didn’t know before that I was such a heavy- 
weight.’’ 

The South Carolina Senator soon grew 
patient. ‘‘ This waiting is tiresome,’ he said. 

“That shouidn’t affect you,’’ said Senator 
Daniel quickly. ‘* About all we silver Democrats 
care, been doing for the last three years is wait- 
ng.”’ 





im- 


*,* 

A characteristic incident of the canvass 
occurred in the Sherman House to-day. Col. J. T. 
Nair, a Missouri contractor, filled with Bland en- 
thusiasm, pushed his way into the corridors, fol- 
lowed by haif a dozen Bland boomers. Nair was 
waiving his checkbook in his hand and yelling: 

“Three hundred to one on Bland! Where's 
your Boies boomers? Only thirty to ten: sixty to 
twenty! Give mea chance for my money. Three 
to one on Bland! Come up; don’t all speak at 
once. Do you hear? Three hundred dollars to one 
hundred on Bland. Come now. Three to one! ’”’ 

He was allowed to go the whole length of the 
corridor before any one interrupted him. 

- Then some one shouted, ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with sixteen to one on Bland?” 

“Nair hesitated a moment and then 
jJouder than ever, ‘‘ That’s the ticket. 
one on Bland! Come on!” 

*_* 
* 


yelled, 
Sixteen to 


The Utah headquarters were kept open all 
Gay, because the forty-fifth star was putin the 
fiag. The Utah banner almost hides the banner 
of the Indiana sound-money delegation. This is 
intentional. W. D. Bynum, four years ago, aided 
in the defeat of a contesting delegation from 
Utah headed by Judge Powers, Chairman of the 
felegation to this convention, and Powers is tak- 

+» ing revenge. The Utah headquarters are on the 
mezzanine floor of the Palmer House, on which 
the main headquarters are situated. The room is 
No. 16, and under the number is pasted a card 
with the inscription *‘ To One.”’ — 

The badge to be worn by the Utah delegation is 
very pretty. Its chief feature is a star of silver 
taken from the famous Ontario Mine of Park 
City, Utah, which has paid over $13,500,000 in 
dividends. On this star are the figures ‘* 45,’’ 
made from gold taken from the Mercur Mine, in 
Utah’s new gold district. The design is made to 
recall the fact that Uteh is the forty-fifth State in 
the Union. 

*,* 

Senator Vest of Missouri, one of the sil- 
wer contingent, came to Chicage on the same 
train that hauled the three special cars of Mr. 
Whitney's party. Coil. John Kk, Fellows and Sen- 


Grand Central Station before the train started. 
“32 said the Senator, “those three cars 
ghouid meet with ecme violent collision during 
the trip, there weulc be many dry eyes in Chi- 
” 


= Weil,”’ said Col. Fellows, ‘I suppose your 

people wouid be delighted if the collision broke 

Open our trunks so that they could get at the 
a7 


ter.ts. , 
enon, 1 don’t know about that,’’ said the Sen- 
‘ator. “I nave heard that story ebort yeur tak- 
$0 Much money cut to Chicago, but I éon’t 

i that there is very Fauch money in thoze 


Fellows, “I did 1 meant 


clean shirts.'’ 


nut mean money, 
*,* 

Senator Wili was hurrying through one 
of the corridors of the Palmer House last night, 
when Senator Cockrel! of Missouri came along, 
and the twe Senators stopped to shake hands. 


“De you know the 
asked Seaator Cockrell. 
**No. Do you mean this way?" asked Senator 

. raisis-¢ Cockrell’s hand high up, dude fash- 


oF 


McKinley handshake? 


no,” said Senator Cockrell. ‘It’s this 
You must hold the arm close to your side, 
SO as to protect vous coat pocket.”’ 


Why the Portrait Disappeasred, 

CuHiIcaGco, July 4.—There is a mystery in 
the New-York State headquarters, in the 
Palmer House. Thursday Sergeant at Arms 
“Lew ” Wager decorated the headquarters 
and put a portrait of Président Cleveland 
in the centre of the large mirror. Under 
this he placed portraits of Senators Mur- 


phy and Hill and ex-Gov. Flower. As this 
was the only picture of the President dis- 
played in the hotel, Mr. Wager received 
many compliments. The President’s picture 
disappeared to-day. Ex-Gov. Flower’s was 
hung in its place. No one about the head- 
quarters could or would say who made the 
change or why it was made. ‘“ The fact is,’”’ 
said Mr. Wager, “early in the day the 
President’s picture was stolen. Who did it 
I do not know. I think that it was only 
done as a joke, and that it will be all 
right.” 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Wager, later in 
the day, “‘I borrowed that picture from a 
man here in the house who wanted it to- 
day to decorate another headquarters with, 
and so he took it away.” 


A Delaware Silwerite. 


CHICAGO, July 4.—The Delaware delegation 
reached the city this evening and has es- 
tablished headquarters at the Auditorium. 


Senator Gray, who heads the list, came one 
day in advance, 

One free-silver man comes from that State, 
in which the unit rule was not adopted. 
He is J. F. Saulsbury. He said to-night 
that he proposed to vote for a free-silver 
platform and for a free-silver candidate. 
Like all the silver men, he is beyond the 
point where sound argument counts, and he 
declared, with some emphasis, that all the 
missionary work which the sound-money 
men could do would be wasted on him. 


Pennoyer Doesn’t Expect Much. 

PORTLAND, Oregon, July 4.—Ex-Gov. Pen- 
noyer has made the following statement in 
regard to his candidacy: ‘‘ Yes, I see that 
my name is to be presented by the Oregon 
delegation for a place on the Presidential 
ticket, and I will say in regard to this mat- 
ter that such action on the part of the 
Oregon delegation has been taken without 
solicitation from me. I have no syndicates 
at my back. I have had no literary bureau 
whatever. I have not written one single 
letter to or asked the support of any man, 
and so, if the nominatign should come to 
me, which I do not expect, it would be a 
yery great honor, indeed.” 


Jerséymen Go to Chicago. 


The special car set apart for the New- 
Jersey delegates to Chicago only contained 
Rufus Blodgett, William D. Edwards, and 
James Bergen when the train left Jersey 
City yesterday. Allan L. McDermott left 
by the 10 o’clock train, and Senator Will- 
iam D. Daly will not go until to-night. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Daly and sev- 
eral friends. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S END. 





Momentary Recognition of Friends in 
Her Last Hours. 


From The Hartford Courant, July 2. 

Since her attack of brain congestion and 
paralysis on Friday Mrs. Stowe had had 
two or three gleams of consciousness, when 
her gentle, nature-loving spirit asserted 
itself. Once, on Monday morning, as she 
raised herself from the bed and looked out 
of the window, she said to her nurse: ‘“ Oh, 
what a beautiful day! Where shall we 
walk to-day?” She soon relapsed into un- 
consciousness again, but on Tuesday morn- 
ing again revived, and, looking intently 
into the face of Mrs. Arms, said to her: 
“I love you” in a very earnest tone of 
voice. Again the disease dulled her senses, 
and she did not recover her speech. During 
Tuesday afternoon and all of the night 
following she lay in an unconscious con- 
dition, breathing with short, quick effort. 
Yesterday forenoon her eyes were open, 
and she followed persons about the room 
with her sight, as if conscious of all that 
was going on. 

A short time before 
her sister, Mrs. Hooker, 
she took her hand: 

“Hattie, if you know me, 
hand.” 

Mrs. Stowe responded with a feeble pres- 
sure, and there was a light of recognition 
in her eyes. This was the last conscious 
act, and in a few moments more the quick, 
short breathing stopped, two faint sighs 
escaped the lips, there was a cessation 
of all movement, and the nobie spirit had 
left its earthly temple. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was dead. : 

There were a few moments of silence in 
the room, as it came over the daughters 
and sister what this woman of imperish- 
able fame in the world had been to them 
as a mother and a sister in those home 
ties which she had so often held up to 
humanity as the greatest of earth. 

At the door of the late home of the illus- 
trious dead last evening there hung a bunch 


she passed 
said to her, 


away 
as 


press my 


| of white flowers on a background of dark 


ivy leaves. There were no emblems of 
mourning—only a reminder to the passer- 
by that a pure, white soul had passed on 
to the evergreen and glorious beyond. 

Said Mrs. Hooker last evening to a re- 
porter of The Courant: “It has been so sad 
to think that so great a mind has in its last 
days been under such a cloud. But I can 
now think only of the awakening, the 
blessed ecstasy of that joyous world upon 
which she has opened her vision. We are 
to sing at the funeral services some sianzas 
from one of her earlier poems, called ‘ The 
Other World.’ Here they are. It would 
be so sweet and so appropriate that her 


| vision of that worid should find expression 


again, now that she has passed on.” 
The stanzas are from an early edition of 
Mrs. Stowe’s works, and are: 
“THE OTHER WORLD.” 
It lies around us like a cloud, 
A world we do not see, a 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek 
Amid our worldly cares, 

Its gentle voices whisper love 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet, he!pine hands are stirred 
And palpitate the veil between 
With beatings almost heard. 


Sweet souls around us! Watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thougats, our prayers 
With gentle helping guide. 


Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream, 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 

Mrs. Hooker, recalling the death of her 
brother, Henry Ward Beecher, said that, 
like Mrs. Stowe, he was stricken on Fri- 
day, and remained in an unconscious state 
until the following Tuesday, when he died. 
Like Mrs. Stowe, also, he frequently gazed 
about the room during his last hours, as 
if cognizant of the presence of the friends 
et his bedside. 





Japanese Manufactures, 


From The National Review. 

Japan has only lately begun to manu- 
facture, and if we have not suffered yet 
we certainly shall suffer. Take the cotton- 
spinning industry. In 1885 there were nine- 
teen cotton mills in Japan. In 1893, forty- 
six. During the same period the imports 
of raw cotton increased in value from $809,- 
073 to $16,151,170, and there has been a 
large further increase since, while the im- 
ports of manufactured cotton goods from 
Great Britain and Bombay fell between 
1887 and 1894 from 44,120,000 pounds to 
21,251,000 pounds. For the first time, too, 
in 1894 Japan became an exporter of cot- 
ton goods, having sent over 4,500,000 pounds 
of cotton, principally to China. This is a 
very serious matter. 

I can see no reason whatever why Japan 
should not be able in time to supply not 
only all the cotton goods she wants herself, 
but the Chinese market, too, and, indeed, 
she could probably compete successfully 
with us at home. Nor need her efforts be 
conlined to cotton—she intends immediate- 
ly to establish sugar refineries in Formosa, 
greatly to the detriment of Hongkong; her 
woolen manufactories have made a satis- 
factory start, while Japanese coal has 
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Brave Attempt to Check the Free- 


Coinage Frenzy. 
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He Explains to the Farmers 


i 
Real Cause of Their 


Difficulties. 


A GREAT GATRERING IN THE AUDITORIUM 


Delegates to the Convention Listen 


to Reason and Logic—Mr. 


Russell’s Speech. 


Cuicaco, July 4.—A superb audience of 
fully 6,000 people rallied to the sound- 
money standard which was set up in the 
Auditorium Opera House to-night. It 
an unexpected response to a call issued by 


was 


the sound-money leaders to come and spend 
the evening of the glorious Fourth in a 
patriotic appeal to avert from the party 
and from the country a fatal plunge into 
the gulf of free silver. 
great room was taken, and nearly all the 
standing room was crowded by those who 


listened to the arguments earnestly and 
responded with generous applause at fre- 
quent intervals. A monster American flag 
swept its ample folds over the entire plat- 
form and patriotic music enlivened the 
occasion, 

Ex-Gov. Roswell P. Flower presided. On 
taking the chair he spoke of the gathering 
as one which would have a bearing on the 
fate of the Democratic Party in the Na- 
tion for years to come. 

It is safe to say that few such mass meet- 
ings have been held in the country. Every 
State in the Union was represented in the 
audience, and there were upon the platform 
from one to a dozen men for every star in 
the flag, which was draped above them. 
From the standpoint of the sound-money 
men the meeting was the most cheering in- 
cident of the week to contemplate. 

Mr. Flower’s Speech. 


The meeting was called to order by ex- 
Gov. Flower of New-York, who said: 

We are just emerging from the panic of 1893. 
In that year the banker, the capitalist, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, were all cut in the mid- 
dle financially. It gradually paralyzed the 
country until in the year 1895 it began to knock 
down the last brick in the row, and that was the 
agricultural community. All through 1893 and 
1894 the farmer was getting good prices for ev- 
erything he raised from the soil, and it would 
seem as though he had escaped the ravages of 
the panic; but, like all panics, it did not end 
till it reached him. 

The farmer has had a sad lot for the last 
twenty years, but no sadder than other indus- 
tries, as I will show. He is suffering from an 
overstimulation by the Governments of the world 
of his particular line of industry. The Con- 
gress of the United States in 1861 gave land 
grants to the Union Pacific Railroad. It was 
found necessary to connect California with the 
rest of the Union in order to save California to 
the rest of the Union. Then followed the build- 
ing of the Southern Pacific and Northern Pa- 
cific, the Rock Island, and the various other 
branches of commerce that reach out from this 
great city of Chicago. The railroad companies 
received alternate sections of land from _ the 
Government free of charge. The building of 
the railroads induced settlers all along their 
lines to purchase what the railroad did not own 
and open up the territory. Then the railroad com- 
panies advertised their land in Europe as homes 
for the poor and sold them, and brought into 
this country another large body of people to com- 
pete with the farmers of the East. 

The farming lands of the East were worth on 
an average $50 per acre. The interest on one 
acre of land twenty years ago would be $3.50. .A 
farm in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, or WNe- 
braska, was worth $5 an acre. The interest on 
that land per annum would be 35 cents. Now 
for this difference on an acre of land—$3.15, 


Every seat in the 


Competition of Farmers, 


The farmer of the West could raise double 
what he could on the Eastern land and send 
all the products of one acre to Liverpool for 
the difference in the cost of interest on his lands 


per annum. What wonder that land values in 
the Eastern States went down until the West- 
ern lands commenced to raise in value. These 
cheap rates of transportation by rail and water 
from the East hag leveled the land in the East- 
ern States and raised the value in the West, so 
that if there had been no other causes at work. 
the farmer in both the East and the West would 
be sure to do business on a rising value of his 
farm. 

But the British Government loaned the money 
to Canadians to build the Canadian Pacific, 
opening the vast prairies, like our own, and their 
wheat, when harvested, was sent directly to 
Liverpool. Then English capital also bought 
4,000 miles of railroad in India, opening up vast 
wheat fields and cotton fields in competition 
with our own. 

You all remember the Baring failure of 1890. 
The money that firm expended went to develop 
the Argentine Republic, opening those vast and 
prolific fields with railroad systems and water- 
Ways, so that she produces 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. Not only that, but 
Russia opened up 2,000. miles of her frontier 
with railroads, as beautiful and productive prai- 
ries as our own wheat fields. 

Do you wonder that the farmer is unhappy 
with all the Governments of the world stimulating 
the farming industry and opening up their un- 
used lands to the farmer? Do you wonder that 
the farmer has a hard lot? Do you wonder at 
the low price of wheat and corn when you, in 
these United States, have more than doubled the 
and the crops between 1871 and 1891? 
Do you wonder that cotton was low in 1895, when 
in 1894 the cotton planter raised 50 per cent. 
more cotton than he ever had raised before? Is 
this not the rational reason why the farmer’s 
products are low? Is not this the proper and 
y safe reason why the supply is always great- 
er than the demand of the world? 


Manufactured Goods Cheaper. 


There is no manufactured article but what has 
met the same fate as the farmer’s product. All 
have been reduced from one-half to two-thirds— 
the steel rail from $120 to $23 per ton; iron ore, 
of which you have such vast fields in Minnesota, 
greater than any country in the world, is pro- 
duced to-day at one-half the cost of seven years 


only 


ecause in this city of Chicago you manufacture 
5,000 tons per day, and the full oucwat of your 
ivon industry here is equal to the whole of the 
output of Great Britain. ad is produced and 

ld at one-half the price it was seven years 
‘arrer. throveh the inventive genius of 
Americans, meets the same fate. 

Silver, through new appliances, mined 
one-half the cost it was twenty years ago. And. 
gold is produced in greater quantities this year 
than gold and silver were together in 1873. The 
silver and gold production of that year was 
$178,000,000, and in 1895 of gold alone, $199,500, - 
ea) 
¥ You, my farmer friend—you are not alone in 
the depreciative prices of your products, and I 
challenge any silver man to give a reason, clear 
and cogent, why corn and wheat and other crops 
ef the farmer have fallen. Because silver has 
fallen. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I leave these ques- 
tions of the hour in other hands. It is now 
my pacasant duty to present to you a gentleman 
high in standing in this city as a merchant and 
a financler—Franklin MacVeagh. 


Franklin MacVeagh’s Talk. 


Mr. MacVeagh said that this great as- 
semblage had gathered because the Nation 
and the Democratic Party were brought 
face to face with an impending crisis. Thir- 
ty-six years ago—in 1860—a memorable 
Democratic convention had met. Then also 
the Nation and the Democratic Party stood 
face to face with an impending crisis. Then 
the unity of the Nation was at stake. Now 
ite honor was at stake. That honor had 
to be preserved. Agonies and wasie of 
war, North and South, would turn to wan- 
tonness in the pages of the Nation’s his- 
tory if the country should have been pre- 
served only to become a defaulter, and to 
pay its debts with fifty-cent dollars. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. MacVeigh, said: 

We who appeal to the coming convention against 
silver monometallism are not all gold monometal- 
lists—though even gold monometallism, as now 


is at 





existing, includes an immense proportion and an 
vorite cathartic and family 
rapidly increasing. Be sure to get Hood’s. 25c. 
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immense aggregate of silver coinage. Many of 
us are earnest bimetallists, eager to see silver 
and gold made equai in the coinage of our coun- 
try. That which, for this crisis, unites bimetal- 
lists and gold monometailists is the awful spectre 
of silver monometallism; for the free cdéinage of 
silver at 16 to 1 by this Naticn alone is silver 
monometallism, and by all the unchangeable laws 
which govern the economics of nations it must be 
that and nothing else. The fact that silver mo- 
nometallists wiil not argue for silver monometal- 
lism, but use the arguments of bimetallism, 
makes their propaganda dangerous, but it does 
not change its aim, nor would it change the 
dreaded results. 

‘the only thing that bimetallists and gold mono- 
metallists and ail men who have eyes to see irto 
the National abyss of silver monometailism can 
do, in the face of the present crisis, is to stand to 
the defense of the existing system. The case is 
simple; the issue plain. The road Is straight, and 
no one of us can look to the right Land ner to the 
ert. 

We cannct hope to appeal with success to ali 
of the silver delegates. The great body of them 
would not listen to even persuasion. The wild 
character of the movement is shown in its fury 
and anger. Fut there must be many silver dele- 
gates who find themselves out of touch with 
fury and recklessness, and who can still be made 
to see where this passicn and excitement is carry- 
ing them and their party, and possibly their 
country. To their sober reason this meeting is 
an appeal. They may still listen to the solemn 
warning of dispassionate men, dispassionate 
Americans. We are here without passion, with- 

tement, without fury, but with a per- 
sion of the crisis that is being forced upon 
the party and the Nation. 


Speech by Ex-Gov. Russell, 

Fellows 
Massa- 
in 


After a short address by Col. 
of New-York, ex-Gov. Russell of 
chusetts delivered an earnest address, 
which he said: 


I deem it an honor and privilege to address 
this great meeting of Democrats all loyal to their 
party, earnest for its honor and success, but 
deeply anxious ever the crisis which now con- 
fronts it. We have met on the eve of our Na- 
tional Convention to take counsel together for 
the promotion of the welfare of our party and 
our country. We meet with no personal ambi- 
tion to serve, with no threat upon our lips, 
and with no purpose to question the sincerity 
and honesty of any Democrat, however radical 
the differences within our ranks; but we are 
painfully conscious of the palpable fact that for 
the first time within a generation and for the 
second time only in its hundred years of honor- 
able life, the great National Democratic Party 
is on the point of sectional and geographical di- 
vision, with its untold misery and disaster. The 
door is open for division, defeat, dishonor; we 
see new faces and new principles urging us on, 
but we have not yet crossed its threshold. May 
God save us from the fatal step. 

In a spirit of unflinching loyalty to a party 
which for a lifetime has been to many of us a 
guiding faith, of deepest love to our common 
country, for whom all would give their\blood and 
life, we ask the representatives of our party to 
pause and without prejudice or passion to con- 
sider well before committing Democracy to a 
radical and novel policy which we believe affects 
our Nation’s honor, and we “now must break 
the ties which bind South and North, East and 
West, together in an enduring and triumphant 
Democracy. 


A Plea for Life. 


A Democratic National Convention always has 
been a deliberative body. It meets to register 
the will of no man or coterie of men. It cares 
little for personal ambitions. It is not dom- 
inated by wealth, or class, or faction. Each 
member carries his manhood under his own hat, 
conscienve dominates instruction, and the wel- 
fare of his country and the life of his party 
are more important than any sectional interest 
or personal success. In the belief that now, as 
formerly, our party meets in this spirit, anxious 
to rally under the old flag all of its old soldiers 
and to win recruits from every section, and ready 
to accord freedom of speech and action, we have 
gathered to-night to make our appeal for union; 
and we of the North and East to plead for the 
very life of our party. It would be folly to over- 
look the gravity of the crisis, but it would be 
cowardly to abandon hope and un-Democratic to 
assume that our appeal will fall upon deaf ears. 

The glory of our party has been in the past 
and ought now and fore¥er to be its broad and 
National character. It has been and is the peo- 
ple’s party, fighting for their cause against the 
selfish sectional and class interests which con- 
trol the Republican Party. Within its ranks thus 
far there has been no room, thank God, for sec- 
tional prejudice, prvscriptivé bigotry, controlled 
by selfish interests, or any influence which would 
divide us on geographical, religious, or class 
lines. Rights, not favors; the people, not classes; 
our country, not its sections, are the maxims of 
our Democratic creed. 

Has the time come when we are ready to sur- 
render these, the cardinal principles of our 
faith, to reverse the established policy of our 
party, to look to a paternal government, to add 
value to any commodity in the interest of class 
or section, and asthe result of such folly to de 
stroy the National character of a broad and tol- 
erant Democracy? »We are not ready to surrender 
to Republican protection and throw that mantle 
over silver, its discarded child, nor to abandon 
our position as the people’s party to become, 
like the Republicans, a party of class and of 
section. 


Speaks as a National Democrat. 


I speak to-night not as a Northern but as a Na- 
tional Democrat, whose privilege it has been to 
take part in the battles of our party over the is- 
sues of the last twenty years. I have never yet 
advocated a principle or measure which was not 
as sound Democracy in Illinois or South Caro- 
lina as ‘in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
I have seen Northern and Southern Democrats 
together fighting for the rights of the Scuth, 
resisting the cdious measures of the Republican 
Party, which, with Federal bayonets and force 
bills, sought to overthrow home rule, to control 
for partisan purposes sovereign States, and to 
stir up sectional hatred, dividing a people re- 
united in love and loyalty. It was a National 
united party which defeated Republican tyranny 
over the South, drove out its ‘‘ carpet-bag ’’ 
Government, withdrew the Federal soldier, and 
repealed the Federal election law; divided and 
sectional it cannot stay the Republican hand. 

We recall, too, to-night the contests a united 
Democracy has fought and won against Repub- 
lican protection, how our party threw down the 
gauntlet to monopoly and organized wealth and 
went forth to the great victories of 1890 and 
1892. The Democratic Party then, as now, stood 
for lifting the burdens of unjust and unequal 
taxation, unshackling industry, and for a tariff 
for public uses only, and the country overwhelm- 
ingly sustained this policy. It was a glorious 
cause and a splendid victory. Again the people 
call upon us to battle with McKinleyism and to 
defend them against its attack upon their rights 
and their interests. Shall we stand halting and 
faithless to our principles, decline this patriotic 
service because a section of our party would 
thrust upon us a new doctrine, which inevitably 
splits us in twain? 


A New Departure, 


For the first time in its history the Democratic 
Party is urged to make the cardinal principles 
of its faith and the leading issue of its campaign 
silver monometallism—a new and depreciated 
standard of value. The demand is for free coin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1, which means that the 
power and force of government are to be invoked 
to change our unit of value and to substitute 
5U cents of silver for $1 in gold, and then 
adjust the business of the country, all wages, 
earnings, and savings, all debts and credits, all 
public obligations and the Nationa! honor, to 
this depreciated standard. The demand comes 
from a section and a ciass, and appeals to a pa- 
ternal Government to give value where none 
exists. Is this demand a sound Democratic 
principle? Does it accord with the teachings and 
record of our party, with the faith of Jefferson 
and Cleveland, with its unflinching position al- 
ways in favor of sound and hard money, with 
its opposition to paper lega! ten and Sherman 
Silver bills, with its constant, undcyinr le 
against paternalism and p: ection, an 
boast of being the people’s party, br 
Nation, controiled by no class or section 
selfish interest? May the del tes here gath- 
ered to proclaim our old Democratic faith put 
this question to their consciences before they 
plunge us into heresy and schism, 

I assert that this demand of a section of our 
party is uw new and radical departure; that it is 
in conflict with the vit principles for which 
we have successfully fou that it repudiates 
our past Democratic platforms and administra- 
tions; that logically it 1s Republican principle 
and historically Repubiican policy, and that it 
is fraught with peril to our country and disaster 
to our party. 

Never yet has this demand been a plank in 
any National Democratic platform. It was ex- 
pressly repudiated in the convention of 1876 and 
thereafter abandoned, Three times in twenty 
=—-rs we have elected a Democratic President 
with candidate and platform hostile to such doc- 
trine, yet cordially supported by a loyal and 
united party. If free coinage of silver is Dem- 
ocratic doctrine, it is such doctrine only in the 
year of our Lord 1896, never in any year be- 
fore, nor likely to be in any year hereafter. 


Loss to the American People. 


nt, 


It is not only a new but a radical departure. 
It destroys our present standard of value and ends 
all hope of a bimetallic standard. No power un- 
der heaven ever has established and maintained, 
or ever can, a bimetallic standard at a ratio 
where one coin its given double its intrinsic 
value. To make fifty cents of sliver by force of 
government equal to a dollar in gold will, by 
inexorable laws of nature over which government 
is powerless, drive out gold, contract our cur- 
rency, depreciate our standard, unsettle busi- 
ness, impair credit, reduce all savings and the 
value of all wages. And the masses of the 
people will be the heaviest losers and the great- 
est sufferers. 

Five millions of our people, with nearly 
two thousand millions of deposits in our sav- 
ings banks, will be paid their claims in a de- 
preciated currency; two miilions of our people 
with life insurance policies, three and one-half 
millions who have made payments to co-opera- 
tive, fraternal, and life associations, nearly seven 
millions of members of industrial companies— 
these and many more, with the millions depend- 
ent upon them, all will suffer in being paid in 
money of less value than they parted with. And 
every wage earner paid in depreciated money will 
suffer a reduction of his wages; payment of his 
present wages in a fifty-cent dollar would reduce 
them just one-half. 

The masses would 
corporations owing these 
ployers of labor would reap a benefit at 
the expense of the people. It is the old princi- 
ple and experience of protection over again, the 
power of government used to give value and 
make wealth for the benefit of the few to the 
burden and expense of the many. Surely this 
principle has no place in our Democratic creed. 
it is in conflict with the vital principles of our 
party. We have proclaimed for a century the 
mission of our party to be to safeguard personal 
liberty and the equality of all before the law; 
to limit the functions of government to public 
duties in the people’s interest and under their 
control. We have declared that Republican pa- 
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dependent le, 
and defeated Republican protection as the very 
essence of class legislation and paternal gov- 
ernment utterly in conflict with Democratic prin- 
cipies. 

Yor the Benefit of a Class. 


And now we are asked to adopt its child, 
free silver, for the benefit of a class to the in- 
jury of the masses, infringing individual rights, 
and estabiishing inequality and forcing on a 
helpless people the terrible burden of bad 
money by oppressive abuse of the power of gov- 
ernment. No wonder this new doctrine staggers 
some of us who have been steadfastly loyal to a 
political faith we love; it would force us to re- 
pudiate the solemn professions we have made 
in many a National Convention; to reverse the 
honorable record of our party in many a strug- 
gle for a sound and stable currency, and then 
to turn our backs upon a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, which with courage and fidelity has up- 
held the Nation’s credit and honor and saved 
us from Cisaster and disgrace. 

This new doctrine, Republican in principle, is 
In line with past Republican policy, only just 
ciscarded in the hope that the Democratic Party 
may be deluded into putting un Republican cast- 
off clothing. Only six years ago, coupling pro- 
tection With silver, the Republican Party passed, 
against Democratic protest, the Sherman law, 
which soon brought panic and disaster, and was 
repealed upon the unanimous demand of the con- 
servative and business interests of the country. 
ltut four short years ago the National Conven- 
tion permitted its free-siiver leaders, upon their 
own confession, to grant and declare the Re- 
publican belief? upon this vital question. Pro- 
tection again made its bargain with Sliver, de- 
ceiving the people with a straddle, and cheatin;; 
its partner to the trade. And now it has nom- 
inated as its canuidate one whose record is snore 
shaky even than its own, and whose cowardly 
silence is ominous to future trade and compro- 
mise. Can our party of to-day, with any sin- 
cerity, or upon any Democratic principle, follow 
in these Republican footsteps? Can it hope for 
any success in repudiating its owr honorable 
record? Can it even maintain its honor and 
its life in this departure from its faith? 


It Means a Disrupted 


May I, in closing, say a word the politicai 
results? I am not here tp utter any threat of 
any section of our party. But I state an evi- 
dent fact when I say that if our party takes 
this false step it will lose much of its National 


character, abandon some of its great principles, 
and there will be thousands and tens, yes, hun- 
dreds of thousands of its old soldiers who can- 
not follow it as it pursues its will-o’-the-wisp 
under its new and radical leaders. As a North- 
ern and a National Democrat, I implore our 
brethren in the West and South, by whose side 
we would live to fight, whose principles we have 
jointly held, for whose interests we have la- 
bored and suffered, and in whose victories we 
have-done our part, I implore them to save our 
party from a course which will rudely break the 
closest ties and send us, divided and discredited, 
to a great and lasting defeat. 


The meeting throughout was characterized 
with dignity and earnestness. 


Varty. 
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MINING AND MINERS. 


Changes of Method That Have Been 
Made in the English Collieries,. 


From The London Chronicle. 

At the general meeting of the Federated 
Institution of Mining Engineers, the Fres- 
idential address, delivered by Mr. G. A. 
Mitchell, reviewed the improvements and 
changes which haa taken place in mining, 
especially during the last fifty years. 

Mr. Mitchell observed that many circum- 
stances had had an influence in bringing 
about these changes, and among them, 
largely the following: Government legisla- 
tion accompanied with the appointment 
of inspectors of mines, the spread of edu- 
cation and knowledge among those en- 
gaged in mining, and the establishment of 
mining societies with the facilities afforded 
thereby for the publication of information 
and for the discussion of matters affecting 
mining in its different branches. 

There was nothing more important about 
a colliery than the ventilation of the work- 
ings, and yet forty years ago this wa 
scarcely realized. The inspectors, in the 
early days of their appointment, had to en- 
counter a good dea] 91 opposition, and there 
Was a large amount of uiscussion as to tne 
best methods to employ. As tar back as 
1508, Agricola, in his book, “‘vbe Ke Me- 
tallica,”’ gave descriptions of severai forms 
ot fans and mechanica! ventilators, many 
or them crude in form, but diitering iittle 
in principle trom the various turmy ou: laus, 
&c., of tne present day. 

About the end of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of tne nimeteenth century several 
patents were taken out, but the first venti- 
lator introduced to any great extent was 
that of Struve, for which a patent was 
teken ouc in 1840. From tnac period to 
1854 there were many more inventions, 
some of them of an extraordinary charac- 
ter. For instance, one inventor proposed 


late round the wecrikings, witn here and 
tnere ‘*‘ trumpet-mouthed openings tur the 
collection of the noxious air vy means oL1 
the current of steam.” 

To the improvements in ventilation, in 
conjunction with tre improvement in safe- 
ty iamps, was largely due ihe uwecrease mM 
tatal accidents from explosions. ‘the death 
rate per 1,000 persons due to explosions of 
firedamp was i.Z50 in Ildsvl-v, aud v.zdi ia 
181-4. 
time when such 
known. 

To the improvement in ventilation was 
traceable a great improvement in the health 
of the miners. The census reiurns of lsol 
snowed that the average number of years 
during which agricultural laborers of Ureat 
Britain continued to work was forty-two, 
and of coiliers twenty-eigit. Tnis hau been 
changed, and mining, instead of being, as 
it Was then, one cf the most unheaithy of 
occupations, Was now Clie Of the most 
healthy. As a matter of Lact, the air in 
coal mines was better tuan it was in many 
fgctories. 

in ine various details of the conveyance 
of coal from the working face to the sur- 
face there had been great progress since the 
middie of the ceniury. it was difficuit to 
believe that as Jaie as 1815 the bearer sys- 
tem was stil! in existence in the Kast of 
Scotiand in conneciuon with the edge sea 
workings, but such was the case. it was 
in this year thac female labor :n mines was 
abolished. There had been a gradual evo- 
lution in the winding arrangement tor 


disasters would be un- 





} yet the miiners ac 


| much success in Wagland, 


or } 


shafts, and the improvements had been 
largely caiied forth by the necessity for 


| greater facliities to cope with the ilcreas- 
; ing 
to | 


outputs. An invention of great impor- 
tance in this respect was the wire rope, and 
first resented the inluova- 
tion. improvements in screening ana pick- 
ing arrangements and of Washing macain- 
ery were of a comparatively recent date. 

‘the difference between the systems of un- 
deground workings now and filly years ago 
Was not SO great as miguct be anticipated, 
and Mr. Mitcheii believed there was still 
room for considerable improvement. Coal 
cutting by machinery had not yet achieved 
y but in America 
it had made great headway. In the State 
of li s last year, out of a total output 
7,735,000 tons, 3,531,060 tons were pro- 
duced by &u2 wachines. If they could get 
lighter machines, especially if driven by 
electricity, the use of coal cutters might be- 
come genera! here, with beneticial results. 

‘his reminded tie speaker that ludicrous 
mistakes had been made in the past as to 
the supposed approaching exhaustion of the 
coalfieads. As tar back as 1555 there was an 
alarm that the coal in Scotland would be 
quickiy exhausted, and an act was passed 
in 1523 the export, and the 
Same provision was repeated in subsequent 
years on more than one occasion. In itwy, 
the reason given tor confirming a tormer 
act was “the haill coill within this king- 
dome sall in a verie schorte tyme be waisted 
and consumed.” 

The trouble at the present moment, both 
for Scotland and England and Wales, was 
that too much coal was being procuced, and 
that there was a depression in the coal 
trade in consequence. It was unfortunate 
that the present time should be Chosen 
for an agitation for a minimum wage. 

Colliers scarcely realized how vastly the 
conditions of labor had improved. It was 
difticuit to realize that less than 100 years 
ago miners in Scotland were practically 
slaves. No collier was permitted to re- 
move from one place to another without 
special permission from his employer, and 
no person was allowed to engage a coilier 
without a certificate from his previous em- 
ployer showing a reasonable cause for the 
change. If the collier deserted, his em- 
ployer could claim him within a year and 
a day, and he had to be given back at 
once, under pain of a penalty of £100. The 
deserters were liabie to be punished as 

ieves. 

— conclusion, the President referred to the 
question of railway rates, and said it was 
very probable that in the near future motor 
cars would compete with railways for 
short-distance traffic. 





When Theodore Hook Went Fishing. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

When we call to mind what a day in 
Hook’s life really meant, (such a one as is 
graphically described by Mr. Barham,) with 
all its exhausting excitements, we find he 
dearly enjoyed a quiet day on the river— 
when he could cast off all his cares—osten- 
sibly fishing, but really recreating. We all 
know his rhymes: 

Give me a punt, a rod, and line, 
A snug armchair to sit on, 

Some well-iced punch and weather fine, 
And let me fish at Ditton. 

His letters abound with accounts of such 
expeditions and suggestions for others, 

“T sat in a punt at Ankerwyke all 
Wednesday, and the bitterest day Provi- 
dence ever blessed this happy country with, 
and caught 1} [sketch of a roach,] 2, [a 
perch,] 3, [a »] six in all! and a violent 








government a tyrant to destroy 
and an almoner to support @ 


1 
to yrs. ‘ t. 


cold. Scale of inches, | | 1. 
Please send @ LINE to HOOK." | 


ropes: 


. 
We have denounced, fought, 





; John 


that steam pipes should be made to cireu- | 


The speaker looked forward to the | 


| 1ooked as if he 
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SET BACK FOR GOODMAN | 


AN UNPOPULAR DECISION THE 


'SUURIST MEET, 


AT 


Fine Cycle Racing Enthuses a Large 

Crowd at Tourist Oval in New- 
Jersey’s Silk City—Joe Harrison 
Defeats Goodman in the Liveliest 
tace of the Day—The Title of City 
Champion Falls 


to Thomas 


Hughes, 


PATERSON, July 4.—The biggest event in 
town the fifth atsual 
Cycle Club. It 
took place at Tourist Oval, and all the swell 
folks of the ctty were there. 


to-day was easily 


race meet of the Tourist 


Lively racing 
was served up to them, 
counts for anything the 
fuccess, 


and if enthusiasm 
affair was a large 


When the Tourist boys stari out to have 
&@ meet they go about it as if race promot- 
ing were the chief aim in life. They at- 
tend strictly to business while there is work 
to do, and never mind the expense, Their 
new track at the Oval was completed only 
a% short time ago, and the wheelmen worked 
hard to make its opening a memorable af- 
fair. Their meet began yesterday under 
favorable circumstances, and the wind-up 
to-day was particularly gratifying. The 
fastest riders in the metropolitan district 
competed for one of the finest lists of prizes 
offered this year. 

The Tourist track should grow in popular- 
ity, being very pleasantly situated. It isa 
fast track, as the times in to-day’s trials 
will show, and in the matter of accommo- 
dations for racing men it possesses all the 
modern conveniences. 

With a corps of efficient officials 
things, the 
along 


to run 
different events were passed 
with a regularity pleasing to the 
Spectators, There were no annoying delays. 
an fact, the only protest filed by the on- 
lookers was over the disqualification of 
that famous little yellow bird, “* Teddy” 
Goodman of the Riverside “It 
was reported to Referee Fred Keer that 
the little speed merchant had “ crowded ”’ 
one of his competitors away from the tan- 
dem in the final of the one-mile open, and 
that popular young ; 
qualified him. 

Mr. Keer’s lot was not an enviable one 
from that moment. A party of Riverside 
girls scowled at him and told one another 
that the referee was “just horrid,” and 
didn’t know “a thing about racing, any- 
way.’ And the spectators generally took 
a hand at making known the displeasure 
they felt over the disqualification. Good- 
man is one of the most pcpular riders that 
this section ever Saw, and when he won 
the heat by nearly a block the Riverside 
g:ris just lsid themselves They cried 
“Teddy, Teddy, Teddy,” til] everybody in 
the grand stand stopped to see what the 
matter was, and then the crowd cheered the 
girls. The announcement of the disqualifi- 
cation came soon afterward, and then how 
the tune changed! 


Wheelmen. 


= od 


Official prompily dis- 


out. 


If Goodman did crowd any one it really 
made no difference in the result. Some old- 
time racing men said he only did what was 
commonly resorted to on the racing path. 
He had run ahead of the tandem, which 
was pacing, and fell back to catch the posi- 
tion desired, and was leading the bunch 
when came Neville, going a little 
faster. The at that point—the far 
turn—said Goodman used his elbow to pre- 
— Neville passing him, The former had 
he pole. 

The 


ay" 
aions 


scorer 


disqualification 
H. Lake of the 
” Ripley of 


zé, and GC 


gave first 


Harlem 


prize to 
Wheelmen. 
the Tourists took second 
B. Cobb, Jr., of the Har- 
third. Goodman’s time was 


orre 
i z received 
2:20. 
Ww. C, 
and’s 


+} 
the 


others 


ana 
] ; 


tac} 
a 1a8N 


ty] rtonr hoailt 
Wa edee agp hailing from Coney IsI- 
} S Sands, raced like a coming 
* Lmipion In th ior novices and 
won by 3 i sth a half, in 2:41 3-5. 
agp te Only accident of the afternoon oc- 
urred in the final heat of the one-mile 
ee ap, whe n George B. Cobb, Jr ‘of the 

ariem VW 2ely . ? ‘er a 
Sralge  ae and M. A. Shannon of 

ist Club, osether with three 

tumble ) the far turn. Cobb 
‘capntgtbe hal been through a2 thrash- 
Wher pea Le me yeraraed to the stand. 
Clerk of the Course Hur eee nee was hurt, 
Was only } nocked , oa oon Said: ‘Oh, he 
the tumhte ones ont. All of the boys in 

Gey ibe Were able to race afterward 
a epson Standeven, (80 yards,) one of the 
winners NEw-YorK Times relay 

seas > finished first in the 
i ai. L122 ((0 yards singe 
the other Standeven (0 pet ws 
namc—crossing the line in 
v8 ewe en ‘tae a thus be seen that the 

14e n ainhy rot < Pair shar 
prizes in this nl aly a fair share of the 
Pte Xm — pod of the day came in the 

‘ 4 J} fl, JOe Hi: 'Tris¢ "ad r 
Goodman, Oscar Hed: trom lar sae Te dy 
son, and Bert Ri le , were init. a. a a 
Cobb was eligible, Lan hie fn)"te George 
racing spirit out of him f r the toate te Sag 
It was generally expected that G Gman 
would win: be be re he xoodman 

ut he didn’t. A hundred yards 
tape the field was bunched. Like 

L flas Harrison snot into the lead It 
Wasn't much of a lead, only a few inches 
but nobody could cut it down, and the lit. 
tle Asbury Park man increased it to a 
length in a terrific sprint to the tape Good- 
mee. his greatest rival, was second half 
¢ ne far Re Dinitia<: nr - res 
was 0408-30 ° bert Riptey. The time 

Three tandems manned by Riverside men 
and one by Montelair riders took part in 
the two-mile handicap for double machines 
hy 1e Montclair boys got off at the end of the 
mile to_ tind which way the others had 
gone. Hedstrom and Henshaw (scratch) 
tried for the mile State competition rec- 
ord, and pumped themselves out in the 
effort, so that they had little to finish 
with. However, they got second prize 
Goodman and J. T. Beam taking first by 
twenty lengths. Hedstrom and Henshaw 
did the mile in 2:05, which is the best 
time made in New-Jersey in a race for 
tandem teams. The time of the winning 
— 4:15, is also a State competition rec: 
ord. 

“Teddy” Goodman's fair “rooters” in 
the grand stand had another opportunity 
to cry ‘“* Teddy! Teddy! Teddy!” in the 
five-mile handicap. He caught the long 
mark men after a short tussle, and won 
very handily from Ripley, who was on 
scratch with him and Henshaw (110 
yards) second and third, respectiveiv. J. 
T. Beam paid a rare compliment to Handi- 
capper Wetmore by falling, remounting, 
and catching the bunch and _ finishing. 
After the heat he said: ‘‘ Why, I had time 
+o get, ® beer and a ham sandwich when 

ell. 

“Tommy” Hughes won the city cham- 
pionship, which is a title much coveted 
by the local cracks. The mile race 
which Hughes captured the title was 
interesting event, and was done in 2:28, 
Several. exhibitions against time failed. 
That of “Con” Baker was the most not- 
able. He went five miles, paced by a trip- 
let and a tandem, and his time was 
10:41 3-5. Paul Grosch tried for the quar- 
ter-mile record, but could only do the dis- 
tance in 0:30. An exhibition mile tandem 
with A. H. Barnett and H. K. Smith on 
one machine and H. Hawthorne and “ Joe” 
3Zaldwin on another, resulted in a mark 
of 1:581-5 for the day. J. M. Baldwin 
rode a half-mile, tandem paced, in 0:57 2-5 
and H. K. Smith covered two-thirds of a 
mile, paced by a triplet, in 1:16. The sum- 
maries follow: 

ONE-MILE FOR NOVICES. 
Final Heat. 
Culbertson, 


Ww. C. 


or 


Time—2:41 3-5. 

Won by a length and a half; four lengths be- 
tween second and third, 

First Heat—Won by R. Van Dien, Riverside A. 
A.; John J. Plunkett, Newark, second: C. 
O’Neal, Jr., Keystone C. C., third. Time—3:17. 
Second Heat—Won by B. W, Grover, Newark; 
H. A. Henrich, Tourist C, C., second: F. W. 
Kreiger, Keystone C. C., third. Time—2:: 
Third Heat—Won by W. C. Culbertson, 
Island; George Frost, Paterson, second; 
Luper,’ Rutherford, third. Time—2:54. 

ONE MILE OPEN. 

Final Heat, 

Harlem Wheelmen...... 
ROMP Re nas odedcaebhesstads 2 
Jr., Harlem Wheelmen 

Time—2:20. 

Won by two lengths; one length between sec- 
ond and third. F. F. Goodman, Riverside Wheel- 
men, finished first by ten lengths, but he was 
disqualified. 

First Heat—Won by Milton Brown, Tourist C. 
C.; W. S. Slavin, Tourist C. C., second; John 
Beckett, Excelsior B, C., third. Time—2:22 1-5. 
Second Heat—Won by John H. Lake, Harlem 
Wheelmen; G. B. Cobb, Harlem _ Wheelmen, 
second; Elmer Hodgson, Tourist C. hird. 
Time—2:21. Third Heat—W 


Coney 
T. J. 


John H. Lake, 
‘' Bert ’’ Ripley, 
George B. Cobb, 





LSS Sa eens | 


Crodman. Riveraige| 


Re AK ¥, 
2. Neville, Yim 


ley, Touris< (2.3 
Wheelmen, second; W. 
third. Time—2:34 4-5. 
ONE-MILE ANDICAP., 
Final eat. 

Stand¢ven, Pate:son., ($0 yards)........ 
M. Hague, Bloomfield, «70 vards)..,. 
amuel Stanceven, Paterson, «99 yards) 

r Time--2:14 2-5. 
Won by two lengths, length and a half between 
second and third. 
First Heat--Won oy Tonn NM. Nasue, Bloomfeid,, 
Standeven, Paterson, (80 yards.) 


tt 
4 


s. 
. 
we 

3 


(70 yvards:) 8S, 
second; C. H. Huber, Ataianta W., (110 yar 
third, Time—2:14 1-5. Second Weat—Won by 
F. F, Goodman, Riversiae W., (scratch;) G. B. 
Cobb, Jr., Harlem W., (50 yards.) second; Sam- 
uel Standeven, Paterson, (90 yards.) third. Time 
—2:16. Third Heat—Won by W. S. Slavin, 
Tourist C. C., (40 yards;) Fred Nagle. River- 
side W., (70 yards,) second; M. A. Sianron, 
Tourist C. C., (130 yards.) third. Time—2:17 2-3. 
Fourth Heat—Won by B, i. Johnson, Harlem 
W., (80 yards;) John T. Bean. Riverside W., 
(40 yards) second; W. D. Mctjurn, Harlem W., 
(70 yards,) third. Time—-2:19. 
ONE-THIRD-MILE OPEN. 

Final rieat. 
pT ereerre 
Riverside W.. 

Tourist ©. € 

7 Yime--0:49 3-5. 

Won by a iength, with half a length separating 
second and third. 

First Heat—Won by Oscar Hedstrom, Riverside 
W.; W. C. Culbertson, Coney island, second, 
Time—0:51 1-5. Second Heat—Won Ly “‘ Bert 
Ripley, Tourist C. ©.: George B. Cobb. Jr. 
Harlem W., second. ‘T'rme—0:5! 7-3. Third 
Heat—Won by F. F. Goodman, Riverside W.; 
. <a Harrison, i&:rlera W., second. Time 

ti. 
TWO-MILE 

F. F. Goodman, 

J. T. Beam, 

Cc. &. Henshaw, 

Oscar Hedstrom, 

ee Ha tiverside Wheelmen... 

Time—4:18. 

Won by twenty lengths, with the same ¢istance 
between second av.d third. 

FIVE-MILE HANDICAP. 

Riverside W., (scratch)... 
Touris: C. C., (aeratch).. 
Riverside W., (110 yards).....8 
Harlem ‘7., a8 

Time —-13 

Won by a length, with haiz a length 
second and third. 

ONE-MILE CItTy 

Thomas Hughes, Tourist 

John Beckeit, Tourist C. 

Simpson Standeven, Act 

M. H. Shannca, ‘Touriet C. 

Walter Babs, Keyst » €.. Ge 

Ti —2:28. 

The race-mest officiazis were as follows: 
Referee—F, J. Kerr; Judges—Carl Von Lene 
gerke, J. S. Holmes, W. V. Belkuzyp, 
Nelfers, and J. © rs; TVimers—T. F. 
selis, W. GC. Tate, and G. S. Royce; Assistant 
Timers—E. D. Cundeti, J. W. Van Houten, 
and J. Bamford; Clerk of Course—E. D. 
Huntoon; Assistant Clerks of Courne— 
Howard FI. Pulvin, F. B. Healey, and R, 
Bryson; Scorer—johiu Berdan; asisiant 
Scorers—G. W. DeBrown and ames K, 
O’Dea: Starter—E. W. Morgan: Assistant 
Starter—C. W. Morgan: Offictal Handicap- 
per—J. C. Whitmore; Chief Marsha!—P. R. 
Bevan; Assistant Marshal--John Yates; 
Announcer—G. W. Beaven; Surgeons—Dr, 
J. M. Stewart, Dr. C. R. Blundeil, and Dr, 
R. M. Curts. , 


*“Joe’’ Harrison, 
F. F. Goodman, 
** Bert” Ripley, 


HANDICAP FOR TANDEM. 
Wheelmen.... 
} Riverside’ Wheel:nen 


. F. Goodman, 
** Bert ’’ Ripiey, 
c. S. Hensh 
L. R. Jeffersen, 


vook 
voerece 


w, 


CHAMPIONSHIP. 


FAST CYCLING IN BOSTON. ° 


The Batler Boys Make a Tandem Recs 
ord at the Churles River Park. 


Boston, July 4.—The 6,000 persons at the 
Charles River track this afternoon saw some of 
the greatest riding they have seen for many @ 
day. It was done by the two Butler boys, Tom 
and Nat, and Arthur W. Porter, in attempts to 
beat world records, paced by a ‘‘quint.’’ In 
the trials by the Butlers the tandem record was 
swept away. 

The amateur races were on a par with other 
amateur events, while the professional raceg 
were, In one instance especially, of a sensational 
order. The Chinese race, the first ever held 
in this countrv, was a funny event. 

The great work of the Butlers in the mile tane 
dem, handicap, was a feature of the day. Their 
intermediate times were: Quarter, 0:32 2-5; 
third, 0:41 1-5; half, 0:59 1-5; two-thirds, 
1:19 1-5; three-quarters, 1:29 4-5; one miles 
1:59 1-5. 

In the one-mile tandem exhibition by Nat and 
Tom Butler, paced by the ‘‘ quint,"’ the first 
quarter was reeled off in 0:26, the third in 0:35, 
the half in 0:53, two-thirds in 1:11 2-5, _three- 
quarters in 1:20, and the mile in 1:45 3-5. The 
former record was 1:47. Summaries: t 
One-Third of a Mile, Open, Amateur—First, W. 

H. Senter, Jr.. Brockton; second, P. W. Pierce, 

Winchester; third, P. S. Bailey, Boston. Time— 

0:46. 

Half-Mile, Open, Professional—First, Tom Bute 
ler, Cambridge; second, Nat Butler, _Came 
bridge: third, Arthur Porter, Waltham. ‘rimc— 
1:06 2-5. 

One-Third Mile, Open, 
Chinese Riders Only)—C. 
first; Charles Hing, second. 

One-Mile Handicap, Amateur—J. 
first: C. J. Plaintiff, second; W. 

Time—2:12 1-5. 

Handicap, 
first; Tom Butler, 
third: B. W. Pierce, fourth. : - 

One-Mile Tandem, Handicap, Professional—Nat. 
and Tom Butler, (seratch,) first; Callahan and 
Mayo, (60 yards,) second; Hutchins and Plerce, 
(230 vards,) third. Time—1:59 1-5. 

Tandem, Scratch.—Gately and Butler, 
; Plaintiff and Fowler, second. Time— 
7 1-5. 


(Open toe 


Invitation, 
y Boston, 


W. Hoey, 
Time—0:51. 
B. Fowler, 
B. Davis, 
third. P 
One- Mile Professional—Nathaniel 
second; Frank Mayo 
Time—2:09 3-5. 





MERCURY'’S DIAMON-E MEET. 


Fast Time Made in Bicycle Races 
Flushing. 


at 


the 
bicycle 


FiLusHiIne, L. I.. July 4.—The races of 


Mercury Wheel Club at the Flushing 
track to-day attracted a large crowd of specta- 
tors. The event will be known as the Mercury's 

diamond meet, all the principa! prizes being 

diamond-studded jewelry. The summary of the 
races follows: 

One-Mile, Novice.—Prizes: 
second, silver medal; 
Final Heat--Won by E. 
Richards, second; George 
Time—2:45 3-5. 

One Mile, Open.—Prizes: 
second, diamond scarf pin; third, dress suit 
case. Final Heat—Won by S. Brock; E. J. 
Clark, second; L. G. Hoppe, third. Time— 
2:09 2-5. 

Two-Mile Handicap.—Prizes: First, ciamond 
scarf pin; second, diamond locket; third, pearl 
scarf pin. Final Heat—Won_ by E. J. Clark; 
J. P. Hutcheon, second; kh. Sackett, third. 
Time—4:59. 

Half-Mile Boys’ Race.—Prizes: 
second, silver medal; third, bronze medal. 
Heat—Won by Willie E. Clark; J. 
Worth, second; R. Ratloff, third. 
:25 3-5. 
o-Mile Tandem, Open.—Prizes: First, @iamond 

f buttons: second, diamond link buttons. 
‘inal Heat—Won by S. Brock and W. H. Owen; 

Stephen A. Dunn and Albert H. Sayer, second. 

Time—6:43 4-5. 


First, gold medai; 
third, bronze medal. 
E. Bennett; C. A. 
Armstrong, third. 


rirg; 


First, diamond 


B. 


First, gold medal; 
Final j 

Wesley 

Time— 


Cycle Races at Hudson. 


Hupson, N. Y¥., July 4.—Three thousand per- 
sons attended the bicycle races here to-day, which 
were held under the auspices of the Hudson Cycle 
Club. There were two accidents, which, fortu- 
nately, were not very serious. A heavy wind 
prevented any fast time. Summary: 
One-Mile Novice.—Keating, Hudson, first; 

ault, Cohoes, second; Stanley, Rondout, 

Time—2:51 3-5. ° 
Quarter-Mile Open.—Smith, Yonkers, first; Ward, 

Oceanus, second; Doherty, Troy, third. Time— 

0:35. 

Two-Mile Open.—Munro, Cohoes, first; Doherty, 
‘Troy, second; Jordan, lLansingburg, third. 
Time—5:44. 

One Mile, 2:50 

Rightmver, Hudson, 

third. Time—2:42. 

One-Halt Mile Open.—Munro, Cohoes, first; 

Smith, Freeport, second; Ward, Oceanus, third, 

Time—1:09. 

One-Mile Open.—Smith, Yonkers, first; Smith, 
Freeport, second; Munro, Cohoes, third. Time— 
2:36. 7 
Columbia County Championship, One Mile.~-Won 

by Miller, Jackson Corners. 


Ten- 
third. 


Class.—Smith, 
second; 


Freeport, first; 
Speyers, Albany, 


The Isiand Rorzd Race. 
The first road race ever held under the mane- 
agement of the Associated Cycling Clubs of Long 
Island took place yesterday at Valley Stream, 
over the Merrick Road. It was a twenty-five-mile 
handicap, and eighty-eight of ninety-three en- 
trants started. The race began at 11:15 A. M, 


r. B. den, Amaryllis W. C., (6 minutes,) won; 
Pewee. Chatham W., (5 minutes 30 seconds,) 
second; August Munz, Pequod Club, (5 minutes 
30 seconds,) third; J. P. Hutchinson, Brooklyn, (2 
minutes 45 seconds,) fourth; W. H. Ross, Kings 
County W., (8 minutes,) fifth; B. T. Allen, Lib- 
erty W., (3 minutes,) sixth. The winner's time 
was 1:11:16. J. W. Conklin, Vim B. C., (seratch,) 
won first time prize, a one-hundred-dollar dia- 
mond, in 1:09.30. 


W heati na for Breakfast? 


Certainly, because there is no 
Breakfast Food at all compared to it. 
It can be cooked perfectly in one min- 
ute. Think of that, ye early risers! You 
say you want something more? Well! 
What say you to a two-minute griddie 
cake, delicious and full of nourishment? 
We have it in our “ All Ready ’* Summer 
Griddle-cake Flour. Nothing equal to it 
on the earth. Ready when the coffee 
boils! Both of these marvelous foods are 
sold by grocers at 25c. a package, a packe 


Longs 








age lasting a family of four.or five one 
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YESTERDAY’S TEMPERATURES, 


From THe NEw-Yorx Times’s thermom- 
eter, on the face of THp Times Building, 
6 feet above the street level, and from the 
thermometer of the Weather Bureau, 285 
feet above the street level. Both records 
show the changes of temperature for the 
24 hours ended at midnight, and that of the 
Weather Bureau gives the temperature on 
the corresponding date last year: 

Weather Bureau. Trves. 
1895. 1896. 1896. 

63 

63 
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Avernge Temperntures Yesterday. 


Printing House Square 
Weather Bureau 


Weather Bureau, corresponding 
for last twenty years.........sccsse0. 


Probabilities for To-day. 
In this city: Showers. 


Complete “‘ Weather Forecast”’ Page 11, 
Column 6. 
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To Readers Going Out of Town. 

The New-York Times will be mailed, daily 
and Sunday, for 90 cents per month, and 
the address changed as often as desired, 








THE DUTY OF SOUND-MONEY DELE- 
GATES, 

The sound-money Democrats at Chica- 
go are chiefly occupied in trying to de- 
termine what is the wisest course for 
them to take at and after the convention. 
They can hardly hope to shape or influ- 
ence its action. From beginning to end 
it will be in the control of the silver men. 
Its progress to the final calamity will be 
delayed only by the rivalries between the 
various candidates of the sixteen-to-one 
hosts, who, while having an actual ma- 
jority of the delegates, will probably find 
it impossible without much antecedent 
fighting to get together a nominating 
majority for any one of the favorites. 
About the only element of doubt as to 
the outcome of the convention is fur- 
nished by the division of the silver forces 
into Bland, Boies, and Matthews camps. 
But this slight uncertainty may be dis- 
regarded. Ultimately unreason will have 
its perfect work. 

The dissent of the sound-money men in 
the convention must be made known with 
unmistakable distinctness. The revolu- 
tionary temper of the controlling major- 
ity makes their duty clearer and their 
On the 
strictest theory of party ethics they will 
be placed in a position of great freedom 
the moment the convention ceases to be 
Democratic. We hope they will put their 
liberty to good use. 


probable course of action easier. 


What, for instance, will be the position 
of the New-York delegates when a free- 
coinage platform has been adopted? It 
would be a palpable absurdity for them 
to sit still and await the balloting, since 
no candidate for whom they could vote 
would stand on such a platform. De- 
prived of their right to take part in the 
chief work of the convention, confronted 
by a situation not contemplated or pro- 
vided for in their commission from the 
Saratoga Convention, they would be on 
very safe ground if they announced that 
before taking further action they must 
report back their constituents for 
fresh instructions. That is not bolting, 
but if the silver men choose to call it so, 
let them make the most of it. The con- 
stituents of ‘these seventy-two delegates 
have very positive views upon free silver 
and the Chicago Convention. It would be 
a grave imprudence for the delegation to 
take the risk of misrepresenting 


to 


those 
What action may be taken here- 
after to give full public expression to the 
protest of honest money against a Popu- 
listic currency cannot now be foreseen. 
Some common course of procedure may 
be determined on or recommended at Chi- 
cago, where representative sound-money 
Democrats from every State are in daily 
conference. But in advance of any such 
determination it is very unsafe matter 
for’ guesswork by delegates whose man- 
date bids them support sound-money 
principles and candidates. 

The delegates from all the sound-money 
States are in precisely the same position 
as those from New-York. Their absten- 
tion from any share in the work of the 
convention after it had declared for free 
coinage on the ground that they -have no 
instructions what to do in such a contin- 
gency or their actual retirement -to con- 
sult the wishes of their constituents 
would be a most conspicuous and em- 
phatic protest against the attempt of the 
free-coinage devotees to install their ugly 
and abominable idol in the temple of De- 
mocracy. 


views. 








TOO MUCH OR TOO LITTLE. 

“ Polonius. What do you read, my lord? 

“Hamlet. Words, words, words.” 

Mr. McKInitEey would do well to stop 
talking or to make up his mind to speak 
plainly on the question of the unlimited 
coinage of silver. He is hurting himself 
and his party by his tiresome phrases. 
Most of them, when carefully analyzed, 
are inconsistent with any concession to 
the silver craze and require fidelity to 
the gold standard. But they should re- 
quire no analyzing. They should be the 
straight talk of an honorable man to men 
of common sense, leaving no doubt in the 
minds addressed and betraying no doubt 
in the mind of the speaker. 

Again, he is talking too much about 





and for thtee years 


s 


to come no tariff can be got without the 
consent of the silver Senators. Every 
one knows the price they will ask. No 
one wishes to believe that Mr. McKINLEY 
would pay that price. Then let him 
cease his inflated praises of the tariff. 
Let him remember that the money ques- 
tion is the only one of any moment. If 
he cannot speak out on that, let him re- 
tire to some secluded resort and dwell in 
peace and silence. 


— 
—_— 


THE FOURTH IN THE CITY. 

The Mayor’s inconsiderate action in 
encouraging “an old-fashioned Fourth of 
July” in New-York produced yesterday 
its natural’ results. Of course, every 
adult who could get out of town did so, 
warned by the Mayor’s notilication that 
the town would not be habitable, and 
every head of a family took his family 
with him. The consequence was that in 
those quarters inhabited by well-to-do 
people the Fourth was even unusually 
quiet, and the invalids who were com- 
pelled to remain in those quarters found 
the day more tolerable than they could 
reasonably have expected. 

But in the more populous quarters in- 
habited by poorer people the day was 
awful. A bombardment could scarcely 
have had a more, disastrous effect in 
shattering the nerves of nervous people. 
Before the day was out the repetition 
and cumulation of noise had its effect 
even upon healthy and well-braced or- 
ganizations. Moreover, the action of the 
Mayor was interpreted, as he might have 
foreseen that it would be, as an incite- 
ment to disorder, and to malicious mis- 
chief. The small boys took a natural 
delight in exploding their largest and 
most sonorous crackers in the ears of 
elderly and feeble-looking passers, while 
the police looked on with approving 
grins. 

Nothing could more distinctly consti- 
tute eruelty to animals than a noisy cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July in the city. 
A spirited—that is to say, a nervous— 
horse which is doomed to be driven about 
the town on such a day undergoes a day 
of torture, and becomes a dangerous an- 
imal. Even the brokefi-spirited beasts 
which draw street cars, and which can- 
not run away, are reduced to a pitiable 
state by the end of the day. Whoever 
had occasion to go about New-York yes- 
terday may well have been gratified, if 
he were of a humane disposition, by the 
reflection that the trolley and the cable, 
which have no nervous systems to be 
shocked, have superseded the horse in 
intramural transit. Ten years ago the 
number of horses which would have been 
in a state of nervous prostration at the 
end of a “free and unlimited”’ celebra- 
tion of the Fourth in New-York would 
have been far greater than it was yes- 
terday. But the sufferings of even the 
reduced number were such as should 
have appealed to a humane and intelli- 
gent Mayor. 














A @UESTION OF BALANCE. 

So far as we can make out from the 
interview with Mr. GEoRGE FRED WILL- 
IAMS, the substance of his statement of 
opinion is that the evils of McKinleyism 
are greater than the evils of unlimited 
silver. 

The worst evil of McKinleyism is that 
legislation for private interests invites 
corruption. If tariff favors lie in the 
hands of the Government, they will be 
sought by foul means as well as by fair. 
The longest purse will tend to win. The 
great corporations which can draw large 
fortunes for their managers out of the 
tariff will best be able to shape the tariff. 

But the power in Congress to make 
high or low tariffs is a mere bagatelle 
compared to the power to change the 
legal value of money. 

If the one tends to corruption, as it 
does, the other will produce general rot- 
tenness. If the former is sure to be 
abused, as it is, the latter cannot be exer- 
cised without abuse. If the former adds 
to the cost of some of the necessaries of 
life and so unjustly burdens the poor, the 
latter robs them on everything they buy 
and on the labor they have to sell. 

To support unlimited silver in order to 
escape the mischiefs of the tariff is like 
contracting leprosy as a relief to chicken- 


pox. 








CARELESS STREET CROSSING, 


There has been some agitation lately 
on the subject of the dangerous speed 
of cable cars in rounding curves on the 
Broadway line. There are mechanical dif- 
ficulties in the way of moderating this 
speed, which the company claims to be 
trying to solve. There is no doubt about 
the wisdom of requiring every practica- 
ble safeguard in the operation of street 
cars by mechanical power against en- 
dangering the life and limbs of pedes- 
trians, who are entitled to cross the 
streets in safety, but no one who is ac- 
customed to go much about the streets 
can fail to notice the carelessness of peo- 
ple in crossing in front of cars. 

It would be practically impossible for 
any person to be run over or in any 
way injured in crossing the street save 
by a failure to exercise reasonable care, 
unless, perhaps, in the case of young 
children, who cannot be expected to 
exercise care, and who cannot always 
be prevented from running heedlessly 
‘across the car tracks. No gripman or 
motorman is in the least likely to run 
over any one willfully, or fail to use his 
utmost exertion to avoid accident, for 
these men are sure to be severely 
blamed if any one is hurt or killed by 
the car, whether it is their fault or not. 

They have, in fact, to be constantly on 
the watch for those careless persons who 
insist upon crossing just in front of 
the cars, when a moment's waiting would 
give them ample leeway, and it is won- 
derful to see how people insist upon 
flocking over the dangerous crossings at 
these curves, upon which speed cannot 
be slackened, when they could avoid 
them by very slight trouble. At Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, for instance, 
there is a constant stream, including wo- 











- ~ — 
under control by two, guards and a po- 


liceman, when a few steps further down, 
or a short distance further up, the cross- 
ing would be as safe as anywhere. Peo- 
ple choose to take a risk, instead of tak- 
ing a little trouble. 

As we have said, every possible safe- 
guard and the utmost care should be 
exacted from the companies operating 
cable and trolley cars, and pedestrians 
should be subjected as little as possible 
to the necessity of looking out for them- 
selves. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that the greatest danger is in the 
careless habit which we have mentioned, 
and that almost every accident that oc- 
curs is due to it. 








“ BETTER LATE, ETC.” 

We do not agree with the opinion gen- 
erally expressed that the resignation of 
Mr. WILLIAM P. St. JOHN as President 
of the Mercantile National Bank was a 
step he owed it to his bank to take. He 
owed it, rather, to himself. So long as 
he retained his post it gave to his pecul- 
iar views an influence to which they 
were not entitled. His position was es- 
sentially a representative one, and not 
merely executive, and his advocacy of 
the unlimited coinage of depreciated sil- 
ver did not represent the views or the 
interests of the corporation. He is a sin- 
cere and honorable man. He cannot 
have wished to take advantage of an in- 
fluence on public opinion to which he was 
not entitled. If in his zeal he did not see 
this, he must see it now, and must feel 
that he is freed from a false position. 

Mr. St. JOHN is not to be classed with 
either the demagogues who have es- 
poused unlimited coinage to serve their 
ends or with the theorists’who have no 
knowledge of practical business. In our 
opinion he is simply a man out of his 
depth. We have followed patiently the 
current of his utterances, knowing his 
business ability and his honesty of pur- 
pose, and wondering, when he began to 
indulge in generalization, where he would 
His fate must be a matter of 
regret to those who respect his many ex- 
cellent qualities, but, having laid aside 
his réle as & bank President, his course 
as to the money question loses itS espe- 
cial interest. 


bring up. 








POPE LEO AND CHURCH UNITY. 

The Pope’s recent letter to the Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church must be 
read in the light of recent events. For 
several years there has been widespread 
discussion of the question of Church 
unity. The various Protestant denomi- 
nations in this country have contributed 
their share. The Pope has made overt- 
Churches, There 
have been committees and commissions 


ures to the Bastern 


of various kinds and with various names, 
all bent upon finding some way of over- 
coming what they have called the scan- 
dal of a divided Christendom. Most en- 
ergetic of all, however, have been the ef- 
forts of a comparatively small section of 
the extreme High Church element in the 
Church of England. These, largely under 
the lead of Lord HALIFAX, a zealous and 
most churchly nobleman, have been re- 
solved upon securing some sort of cordial 
relations with the Church of Rome. 
There have been pilgrimages to the Vat- 
ican and cordial receptions to Lord HALI- 
FAX and his friends, repeated articles in 
periodicals, and all the various schemes 
for influencing public opinion. There 
have been introduced into the ritual what 
were considered by many purely Roman 
Catholic ceremonials, such as prayers for 
the dead, confession, &c., so as to im- 
press it upon the Pope’s mind that the 
Anglican Church was after all not so 
very different from the Roman Catholic. 

One thing, however, remained—the va- 
lidity of the Anglican orders. The Pope 
would not allow it and British pride 
could not quite bring itself to deny it. 
At last a commission was appointed at 
the Vatican to investigate the subject 
and report. Cardinal VaAuGHAN indeed 
bluntly declared that it was all nonsense, 
that it mattered not a whit about the 
orders; the one essential was obedience 
to the Holy See. Mild protest was raised 
against this as a prejudgment of the 
case, and the commission has kept on 
its work. For the past few weeks there 
have been rumors of a finding adverse 
to the interests of the Anglicans. This 
created something like consternation, and 
forthwith Mr. GLADSTONE was called 
upon to enter the breach. He wrote an 
open letter to Cardinal RAMPOLLA, in 
which, in thoroughly Gladstonian style, 
he dwelt upon the beauties of Church 
unity and the harm of division, and 
urged the Pope, even if the decision of 
the commission were adverse, to abstain 
from enforcing it lest thus he put a 
block in the way of the ultimate success 
which, it was assumed, all alike desired. 

Now comes a letter from the Pope ad- 
dressed, not to Mr. GLADSTONE, Lord 
HALIFAX, or any others of their party, 
but to the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church throughout the world. It 
contains not a word about the various 
discussions, but lays down the principle 
that there can be no Church unity except 
by complete obedience to Divine com- 
mand; that the only authoritative inter- 
preter of that command is the one holy 
apostolic Church formed by St. PETER, 
with the knowledge and consent of St. 
PavuL, and represented in these days by 
the Bishop of Rome, and that therefore 
the first and absolute essential to Church 
unity is complete obedience to the Papal 
See. 


There is nothing surprising about this. 
It is only what was to be expected. The 
marvel is that anybody ever dreamed of 
anything else, hoped for anything else, 
or had the boldness to seek anything 
else. To take any other stand would be 
to deny the whole history of the Roman 
Catholic Church and cut away the very 
foundation on which its distinctive char- 
acter rests. Many will nevertheless be 
greatly disappointed. They have dreamed 
of a magnificent organization called “ the 
under fully uniformed | 
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victory in the conflict with sin, whether 
in the form of unbelief or of evil conduct. 
This is undoubtedly a beautiful vision, 
but, fortunately, as we believe, only a 
vision. The very essence of Christian- 
ity, as we understand it, is the develop- 
ment of individual character, and the 
vive of thorough Church organization is 
‘that it not only does not develop, but 
actually dwarfs, individuality. For the 
proof of this one has only to look at 
the most thoroughly organized Churches 
to-day. Compare the Roman Catholic 
Church, on the one hand, with the Unita- 
rian or Congregational, on the other. 
Christian union, however, is a very dif- 
ferent thing. For that no organization 
is necessary, simply hearty co-operation 
of men who, with one purpose, are will- 
ing that theirs should be different meth- 
ods, and who are content to waive per- 
sonal likes or dishHkes in order that all 
may assist in gaining a great good. 

We are glad of this letter, not because 
we believe in the position. it takes, but 
because it will serve to dispel the mis- 
conceptions of so many. Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians, Baptists may and 
often do work together in sympathy, but 
any effort to weld them into one mass 
will surely defeat its own end. The 
quicker this is recognized and the more 
heartily all adapt themselves to this con- 
dition the better for the world. 








A MUNICIPAL OBJECT LESSON. 


A little while ago this cdfrimiinity was 
treated to the novel spectaclé of a parade 
of the employés of the Street Cleaning 
Department, which showed to what a 
state of discipline and self-respect, even 
of pride in their work, these men had 
been brought. The other day a commit- 
tee of the same force of sweepers and 
drivers called upon Col. WARING to in- 
vite him to an “ outing,’ to take place 
later in the season, as an expression of 
gratitude to him for raising them out of 
a “state of political slavery.’’ 

Everybody now recognizes the efficien- 
cy of the Street Cleaning Department, be- 
cause the evidence of it is before: every- 
body’s eyes and cannot be hid. While 
due credit is to be given to Col. WaAr- 
ING’s energy and administrative capacity, 
the real secret of his success is that he 
has taken the department out of politics. 
By insisting upon that he has cleared the 
greatest difficulty out of his own way, 
for no ability or zeal could have secured 
the good results which he has attained 
if in the dismissal or the employment of 
men heed had been paid to politics or 
politicians. By completely and consist- 
ently ignoring these and treating all his 
men according to their merits as em- 
ployés of the department and servants 
of the public in a work which affects the 
health and comfort of the community in 
its daily life, he has not only got that 
work done in the best manner, but he 
has disarmed the hostility of politicians 
and won the loyal regard of the force 
under his direction. Instead of making 
trouble for hiniself, as many predicted 
and more feared that he might, he has 
put an end to the trouble which had be- 
set the public service so long and made 
administration difficult even for men of 
capacity and good intentions. 

The vigor with which Col. WARING has 
carried out his policy and the excellent 
results which it has produced are invalu- 
able as an object lesson in municipal 
government, for what has been done in 
the Department of Street Cleaning can 
be done in any other department and in 
all departments if the same spirit is dis- 
played in their conduct, and the effect 
would be the same upon the employés of 
the city and upon the sentiment of the 
public. Such an administration once 
fully established would receive such sup- 
port that there would be little danger of 
relapse into the old ways. 


The most important application of this 
lesson bears upon the use of the power 
of appointment by the Mayor. The be- 
ginning of the reform in the Street Clean- 
ing Department was in the appointment 
of its head with sole reference for the fit- 
ness of the man selected for its adminis- 
trative duties and without the slightest 
reference to his politics. Mayor STRONG 
has said that when he appointed Col. 
Warne he did not know what his poli- 
tics was, and it was perhaps a happy ac- 
cident that it turned out that he had no 
politics and no party preference, so far 
as City Government is concerned. Had 
the same principle been applied through- 
out, we might have had the same result 
in other departments, and the “reform 
administration,” instead of being success- 
ful in spots, would have been successful 
altogether; and this suggests that the 
first need is a Mayor who appreciates 
the importance of having no politics and 
no party preference in matters relating 
to the management of municipal affairs 
and is capable of adhering to the non- 
partisan principle. 

Mayor Srrone’s administration has 
proved satisfactory in just so far as he 
applied that principle, and in just so far 
as he has departed from it he has brought 
trouble upon himself and produced dis- 
satisfaction on the part of citizens. His 
mistaken recognition of organizations in 
appointments to the Dock Board and the 
Fire Commission and his political prefer- 
ence in the choice of a Commissioner of 
Public Works and in other cases left the 
management of affairs in those branches 
of the public service unreformed, though 
somewhat improved. In the case of the 
Police Board there was a recognition of 
politics in the law itself, and a general 
assumption, not wholly justified, that the 
Commissioners must be equally divided 
between the two regular political parties. 
The appointment of the present Com- 
missioners was according toxwhat then 
seemed to be peculiar fitness, and it ap- 
peared to be as good as the system per- 
mitted. So far as the results have turned 
out to be unsatisfactory, the fault is 
mainly with the system and with the law 





upon which it 


sti, 





rests. The object lesson | kind for 


in this case teaches that the Police De- 


partment should have a single head, 
which should be chosen with as little ref- 
erence to politics and with the same re- 
gard for peculiar fitness as was shown in 
putting Col. WaRINne in charge of the 
Street Cleaning Department. 

The value of the lesson which the peo- 
ple have before their eyes in this matter 
is enhanced by the fact that a charter 
is to be prepared within the year to come 
for the government of the Greater New- 
York, and it should impress upon the 
commission having that work in hand the 
vast importance of preparing the way as 
completely as possible for eliminating 
party politics from all association with 
municipal government and concentrating 
responsibility in the hands of men whose 
leading motive will of necessity be an 
ambition to win public approval and sup- 
port by the excellence of their service to 
the city. 








Senator Dvsots’s appeal to the limitless 
silver Democrats to wed the silver Repub- 
licans is not ardent. It is little more than 
a pompous paraphrase of the declaration of 
the famous lover in “The Merry Wives.” 
“Jf there be no great love in the begin- 
ning, yet Heaven may decrease it upon bet- 
ter acquaintance, when we are married and 
have more occasion to know one another. 
I hope, upon familiarity will grow more 
contempt.”’ 

owes 
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—Peter the Great’s house at Zaandam, in 
Holland, has just been inclosed within a 
protecting building. The opening ceremony 


was performed in the presence of the Rus- 
sian Consul Gensral and other notabilities. 
The building bears a commemorative tab- 
let with the following inscriptions, in 
Dutch and Russian: ‘“ In 1697 the Czar Pe- 
ter the Great dwelt in this house on the 
Krimp from 18th to 25th of August. In 
May, 1698, he visited it on his way back to 
Russia. In 1717 the Czar Peter the Great 
again visited it with the Empress Cath- 
erine and their suite. In 1818 King Will- 
jam I. fof the Netherlands) bought it for 
the purpose of offering it to the Grand 
Duchess Anna Pavlovna, married in 1816 to 
the Hereditary Prince, afterward King 
William II, In 1886 King William III. pre- 
sented Peter the Great’s house as a gift to 
the Emperor Alexander.”’ 


—During her receni visit to Spain the Em- 
press KEugénie received much attention 
from the authorities and nobility in An- 


dalusia. She visited her estates in the 
South of Spain, and the house in Granada 
where she was born. This is now the prop- 
erty of the Marchioness of Viedam, who 
has kept in its original state the room 
where the Empress was born. The Em- 
press sent Queen Christina a courteous 
telégfam on landing, to which her Majesty 
replied inviting the Empress to come to 
spend a few days in Madrid. The invita- 
tion was gratefully declined, as the Em- 
press could not spare time to visit the 
Spanish capital. 


—The Marquise de Morés has received 
offers from Américan éxplorers to go in 
search of her husband’s body, but has de- 
clined them. The expedition which it is 
proposed to send will be composed exclu- 
sively of Frenchmen, under the direction 
of M. de Puisaye. and will endeavor to 
effect a junction with one sent by the Tunis 
Regency to El Ouatia. A syndicate has 
been formed by the Paris press to Secure 
the prompt success of M. de Puisaye’s mis- 
sion, if the Government does not anticipate 
private initiative. M. de Puisaye expresses 
the hope that the French Government will 
carry out its undertaking by pushing on as 
far as Ghadames. 


—Grant Allen, who is not only a novelist, 
but a naturalist of no mean repute, has 
beeen elected President of the Microscopic 
and Natural History Soviety at Haslemere, 
in Surrey. Many of the members, including 
the local vicar, strongly opposed his elec- 
tion on the ground of his moral views as 
embodied in ‘‘The Woman Who Did,” a 
book which, it was alleged, had ‘‘ done 
actual harm.” A Prof. Williamson, F. R. 
S., was also nominated, but he received 
only 28 votes to Mr. Allen’s 30. Several of 
the members have expressed their deter- 
mination to resign. 


—It has been arranged to erect a memo- 
rial to the late Christina Rossetti in Christ 
Church, Woburn Square, London, which she 


attended for nearly twenty years. Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones has consented to design 
a series of paintings for the reredos. 





LIKE A SCENE FROM DICKENS. 


Trial in Which a Cat, a Pigeon, and a 
Mother of Seven Were Involved, 


From The London Standard. 

At the Bow County Court yesterday, be- 
fore Judge French, Q. C., William Willis, 
twenty-three years old, of Herbert Street, 
Plaistow, claimed 10s., the value of four 
pigeons alleged to have been destroyed by 
a cat belonging to Mrs. Quick of 19 Her- 
bert Street. 

Plaintif€é said defendant’s cat was a 
vicious brute, and he caught it in his pigeon 
house with the pigeons lying dead. 

Judge French (to defendant)—Did your 
cat do this? 

Defendant—I have only his bare word 
for it. It may have been some one else’s. 
I can’t control my cat any more than other 
people. ; 

The Judge—This is a novel point. Is it 
necessary to prove that a cat is of a vicious 
disposition, the same as in a case of a dog 
bite? 2 

Mr. Haynes—I am not appearing in the 
case, your Honor; but I should think that, 
as a cat is a domestic animal, it would 
be entitled to its first pigeon the same as 
a dog to his first bite. Some evidence of 
*“‘scienter ’’’ would be necessary. 

The Judge—Has the cat killed any pigeons 
before? 

Plaintiff—Yes, your Honor; this is the 
third time. I have told her of it. 

Defendant—Yes; he came and abused me 
and my husband something awful, 

The Judge—Then you knew your cat’s bad 
habits. Why do ze not keep it in order? 

Defendant (indignantly)—Control a cat, 
indeed! Do you know anything about cats, 
your Honor? I have seven children to look 
after. Do you think I can run about all 
day looking after the tricks of a cat? 
{Laughter.] 

The Judge—Why do you keep such an 
animal? 

Defendant—It is only a dear little kit- 
ten. Besides, it came to my house the very 
day my youngest child was born. 

Plaintiff—And your boy is four years old. 
So, your Honor can see what kind of kitten 
it is. [Laughter.] Itisa big cat. I trapped 
it one day after it had been in my yard. 

Defendant—Yes, and he said it had killed 
a bird that day. My husband said: * Let 
me see it.” He did not show it. At night 
he showed me a dead one, but it had been 
dead some days, It was high. (Loud laugh- 


r, 
terhe Judge—You will have to pay, Mad- 
am. You should not keep such a cat. 

Defendant—I am going to give it away, 
now this trial is over. 

The Judge—Don’t send it where there are 
any pigeons. [{Laughter.] Judgment for 
plaintiff, with costs. 

Defendant—I can’t pay. 
feed my seven boys 

The Judge—Pay 2s. monthly. 

Plaintiff—Two shillings monthly! 
is the good of that to me? Will 
Lordship please put the money in the 
pital box as it comes in? {Laughter.] 

Defendant—Just listen to him! See his 
impudence. That’s only said to be cheeky 
to the Court. He once called my husband 
an “ undigested liar.” [Laughter.] 
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A Literary Man’s Annoyances. 


“Life and Letters,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Some of my correspondents have literary 
aspirations, and these very soon betray 
themselves, generally before they get to 
the fatal postscript informing you that they 
have a manuscript novel, or that they wish 
to sehd you some unpublished poem—lucky 
if they do not inclose 4 few specimens! 
Some have troubles, and want sympathy; 
some have perplexities, and want advice; 
some ask strange questions about their 
love affairs, (a8, May marry an own 
cousin? &c.) Some have religious doubts 
and questions. Some have the oddest re- 

nests. I answered one this week from 

exas from a young lady who wanted to 

come North and defray her expenses by 

selling se gay 3 birds and other cage birds. 

Many—poor ings!—want to money 

translations or literary of some 
the magazines. 


From 


tor 


Description of Ushant, Where thi 
Drummond Castle Went Down. 


Ushant, the island upon whose outlying 
reefs the steamer Drummond Castle ran 
on June 17, sinking three minutes after- 
ward, and carrying down every soul of 
board, except three, Mes off the northwest 
extremity of France, and forms the cornet 
around which vessels from the south turn 
into the English Channel, after crossing 
the Bay of Biscay. ‘“ Ushant” is the Angli- 
cized form of ‘ Quessant,” the French 
name. Pliny calls the island “ Uxantis,” and 
the Bretons know it as ‘‘Enez Heussa,” 
which means “ the Isle of Terror.” It well 
deserves the Celtic name. 

The inhabitants of Ushant (says The 
Westminster Gazette) are a hardy race, the 
men all fishermen and seamen, the women 


all tillers of the rocky soil. The latter on 
high days and holidays still often display 


their ancient costume, with its flat coif, 
which strikingly recalls the feminine head- 
gear of Southern Italy, and whence their 
dark hair streams in freedom below their 
waists. Within the last quarter of a cente 
ury a breed of ponies still roamed in semi- 
wildness over a large part of the island; 
and for centuries the inhabitants them- 
selves were looked upon as savages. De- 
barred, often for long weeks at a time, 
from any intercourse with the mainland, 
they certainly led very primitive lives. But 
at the same time they preserved the primi- 


ave virtues, and honesty and hospitality 
rere ever been articles of faith among 
; Loans year by year, with unfailing regu- 
arity, @ score or two of their own kith 
and kindred ig the. treacherous waters 
around their isle, their sympathies have 
always been with those whom shipwreck 
as imperiled. Several of the Breton 
islands have notoriously harbored communt- 
ties of ‘‘ wreckers,” but the people of 
Ushant have again and again distinguished 
themselves by their efforts to save dis- 
tressed vessels or their crews. F 

Whenever one of the islanders is lost at 
sea, a touching ceremony, called “ the 
Proella”’ is performed. The relatives and 
friends of the deceased carry to his house 
a small wooden Cross, over which the 
clergy repeat the prayers for the dead, as 
if this symbol were the corpse itself. Then 
the crossbearer, who, whenever practicable, 
is the godfather of the defunct, (this again 
a touching instance of symbolism,) incloseg 
it in a coffer, and, followed by all the 
mourners, deposits it at the foot of a 
Statue of St. Pol Aurélien, the patron of 
ao ad teal ae i eonts ego a hundred of 

coffers cculd 
atound the statue. 4 eet ren 
Shant is known to history. As earl 
as 1388 an English expedition landed oad 
the island, and ravaged it with fire and 
sword, Then, in 1778, its waters witnessed 
the much-criticised naval engagement be« 
tween Keppel and @’Orvilliers, which Dng- 
lish histories uSually describe as a drawn 
battle, whereas the French invariably claim 
it as a decisive victory. Finally, sixteen 
years later, Ushant saw the “ glorious First 
of June,” when Lord Howe certainly shat- 
tered the French ships of war, commanded 
by Villaret-Joyeuse, but at the same time 
Signally failed to prevent the large fleet 
of French merchantmen, on whose arrival 
Rogen bs Pe ine a to prosecute 
rar, om getting safe i 
be gh ivy g Z y into the port 

That Ushant is in Breton estimation pres 
destined to deeds of blood and death ig 
shown by a strange rhymed proverb, which 
Chateaubriand quotes in his ‘ Memoirs 
from Beyond the Grave,” and which may 
be Englished thus: ‘“‘He who sees Belle 
Isle doth see his isle; he who seeth Grol 
doth see his joy; but gaze on Ushant’s 
flood, you see your blood.” 

Of the wild scenery around Ushant there 
has probably never been any better de. 
scription than that given by Chateaubriand, 
The island is the largest, and, from the 
mainland, the most distant, of those form- 
ing the archipelago to which it gives its 
name. Moléne, the next in size, trades 
largely in its own soil, which on account 
of certain chemical properties, is sought 
after by Breton agriculturists. Then, in ade 
dition to scores of little islets, some oi 
them mere aits and rocks, there is Qué- 
menez which is about a quarter of the 
size of Ushant, while near to the mainland 
is Béniquet, or the Blessed Isle, so called 
on account of its proximity to the Breton 
shore, and the refuge it offers amid the 
most dangerous of all the adjacent reefs, 
that of Les Pierres Noires. 

Many a stout ship and many a frail fishe 
ing boat have been shattered among these 
reefs, where the waters ever seethe and 
roar, even on calm Summer days. But 
Winter is the time to see Ushant and its 
neighboring isles all bara and rugged, ris- 
ing from amid the gale-lashed waves. No 
rockbound coast can offer a more im- 
pressive spectacle than that which the 
ocean then presents, as it leaps in its 
arene, blind might around the Isle of Ter- 
ror. 





ALABAMA ELECTORAL TICKETS, 


The Republican Committee Has Made 
Straight Nominations, 


From The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 

In 1892 the Republicans and Populites of 
Alabama united in the support of an Elec- 
toral ticket in this State on which both 
parties were represented. It was agreed 
at the time that the whole vote would be 
cast for Harrison in case Alabama weni 
for the fusion ticket, and the vote would 


elect the Republicans. This fact was not 
known to the Populites at large, but only 
to a few of the elect. Mr. Philander Mor- 
gan and Mr. J. M. Whitehead, who were 
candidates for Electors at Large, both 
stated afterward that this was the case, 
and that Kolb was present and consenting 
when the trade was made. Populites, there- 
fore, to a large extent, voted in the dark 
in that campaign, and without knowing 
that their votes were being cast for the 
Republican Party. 
his year there can be no mistake of this | 
sort. The Republican Executive Commit- 
tee has settled that matter in a way to 
remove all doubt. It hag put out a full 
Electoral ticket, and one of the nominees 
for Blector at Large is a well-known ne-. 
gro of this city—Nathan Alexander. The | 
colored element very naturally and i 
erly is having a controlling influence in 
Republican affairs of this State. The 
strength of the party comes from them, 
and they were well recognized at St. Louis 
and on the Electoral ticket just put out. 
The Populites will now have to decide 
whether they will support this ticket in 
return for Poesy votes in August, or 
refuse and lose them. If their rotesta- 
tions in the past were sincere, there can 
be no doubt of their answer and of their 
return to the Democratic Party. 





Enormous Prices for Pictures. 


From The London Chronicle. 

The last week was remarkable in the 
history of art in this country for the ex- 
ceptional prices paid for pictures by British 
artists of the eighteenth century. On 

Romney’s fine picture represent- 
Sy ag Me Lady Elizabeth Spencer and 
her sister, Viscountess Clifden, was knocked 
down to Mr. C. Wertheimer for 10,500 
guineas; and on Saturday Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds’s beautiful picture, ‘‘ The Hon. Miss 
Monckton,” fell to Mr. Edward De Sterne 

7,500 guineas. 

torne farsmentioned picture fetched—with 
one exception—the highest price ever aid , 
in the auction room for a work by a Brit- 
ish artist, the exception being the Lady 
Delmé,” by Reynolds, which Mr. Cc. Wer- 
theimer bought two years ago for 11,700 
guineas. It is suid that on the present oc- 
ecasion the Duke of Marlborough’s agent 
ran Mr. Wertheimer very close in the race 
for the possession of the Romney, which 
the Duke and Duchess had seen during 
the week, and greatly desired for Blen- 
heim, where, possibly, after all, it will 
eventually hang on the walls of those 
rooms, in which doubtless its beautiful 
models cften played as children. 





Disrueli’s Retirement. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

In 1876 Mr. Disraeli was raised by the 
Queen to the peerage under the title of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and he left the House of 
Commons before the news of his elevation 


to the House of Lords had been made pub- 
lic. His withdrawal from the stage where 
he had played so long the leading part in 
a manner obviously devised to avoid any; 
sort of ovation was in accordance with 
the dignity which characterized the re- 
maining years of his life after the defeat 
of the Conservatives, when the general 
election of 1580, in consequence of the Mid- 
lothian campaign, had terminated his pub- 
lic career. No applicant for his opinions 
on any subject ever received a postcard 
from Lord Beaconsfield; no speech was 
ever made by him at railway stations. 


stranger amid a strange people. 
death his memory became to Engli 
servatives an object of almost sentimental 
affection; to English Radicals it re 
an object of never-failing animosity. But 
to Englishmen of all 
atives and Liberals alike, his 
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MORE FIGHTING IN CU 





A BATTLE 


GENTS LOST MANY LIVES. 


The Cubans Donbt the Aceurncy of 


the Spanish Colonel's HRepori— 
Sickriss Attacking 
Forces—Over Seven Thousand of 
Them Sutfering from Diseases, In- 
«iudirng Yellow Fever—Surgeonu 


Generul Losada Active. 


HAVANA, reports 
that, with 


estate, 


4,—Coi. Drualla 
he ieft the Conchita 
Ma- 


Majagua, 


July 
620 men, 


iar Bolondcron, Province ef 


tanzas, and, marching toward 


found the rebe! parties commanded Ly La- 
cret, Roque, and other leaders, occupying 
Strong positions behind stone fences. The 
troops disiodgea the rebels after a strong 
resistance, and a bayonet charge caused 
them to flee in all directions. The insur- 
gents left on the fleld iwenty-three dead. 
‘They carried off wlth them many more of 
their killed, and a great number of wound- 
ed. This is accordivg to the oficial report. 
Cubans ask how it was, if the rebels were 
rouied as the Spanish commander says, 
they found time or ‘opportunity te cafry 
their dead and wounded with them. The 
Spanish loss in the engagement was four 
kulled, and a Captain, 3 Lieutenants, and 
#6 soldiers wounded. 

Surgeon General Losada officialiy states 
that the number of sick troops in the whole 
island is 6,510, besides GUS who are suffer- 
ing with yelicw fever. in tiavana there 
are 2,045 sick soldiers, only Jv of whom 
ure yellow-fever patients. In Cvlon the 
sick troops lumber 115; Matanzas, S4, 
und in Santa Clara, 84. 

it will be noticed that no figures are given 
for Santiago de Cuba and several other 
«ities Which are always hotbeds of dis- 
ease. The death raie is placed at SO per 
cent. in yellow-fever cases. Gen. Losada 
calculates that the sick list of the army 
during the Summer will not exceed 13,0UU, 
which natives believe to be an altogether 
too optimistic calcuiation, judging from the 
fact that the first month of Summer shows, 
according io the Surgeon General’s own 
statistics, a total of 7,505 cases of sickness. 
Gen. Losada he believes that the 
health of the army in Cuba is superior to 
that of the army in Spain. Empowered by 
Captain General Weyler, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral will adopt vigorous measures for the 
suppression of the focuses of fever infection 
in Havana and the rest of the island. 


IN WAVERLY. 


in 


fays 


CUBAN CARNIVAL 


A Great Throng Attends the Opening 


Exercises, 


NEWARK, N J., July 4+—The Cuban-Amer- 
ican carnival which opened at Waverly 
Park to-day for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Corps of ths Cuban Army was a pro- 
nounced success, so far as the attendance 
and enthusiasm were concerned. The 
threatening vendition of ihe weather kept 
many away in the early part of the day, 
but when the clouds raised and the sun 
came out in the afternoon people began 
to swarm on the grounds by both steam 
and trolley roads. and many were still 
coming when another shower sprang up, at 
8 o’clock, and tiis drove many back. Despite 
this. there was a crowd enough to show the 
great sympathy that is expressed for Cuba 
in her fight for frcedom. 

One great feature of the programme which 
well repaid all present for their visit was 
the trial of Prof. Carl Myers’s war haiioon. 
Jt proved « decided success, and the visitors 
to the fair grounds and UCrousands in ihe 
city had the pleasure of witnessing this air 
ship sail majestically toward the heavens 
until it had attained an aicitude of several 
thousand feet. The air ship was watched for 
a long time, and the professor as he sat in 
the car attached to it could be seen guiding 
its course in different directions with and 
aganst the wind. He Anally came down at 
the corner of Fourteenth Avenue and Sev- 
enteenth Street, in this city, about five 
miles from the fair grounds. 

The literary portions of the exercises con- 
sisted of a speech by Press Agent Williams, 
who introduced Col. Mulliken, who had been 
at the head of the movement in this city. 
The Colonel maGe a few remarks in favor 
of free Cuba, and then introduced Mayor 
Seymour, who was very outspoken on the 
same subject. 

2afael Navarro, Treasurer of the Cuban 
Junta, also spoke. The speaker of the 
day, however, was Congressman William 
Sulzer of New-York City, who warmed up 
the crowd by the vigorous style in which 
he advocated the freedom of the atruggling 
isiand. He said he was going to Chicago 
next week as 2 delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention, not for free silver, but 
he was going to see that a Cuban plank was 
inserted in the platform. His speech caused 
prolonged cheering. The carnival will be 
continued until Wednesday night. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN AGREE, 


Each to Maintain a Force of Troops 
in Corea. 


WASHINGTON, July 4.--There was a proad 
sini of incredulity on the faces of the 
Staie Department officials when they were 
spoken with to-day regarding the dispatches 
from Hongkong. which assert that Russia 
has intimated to Japan that she must 
withdraw trom Formosa. 

The department's latest advices are that 
a perfect understanding exists between the 
two countries with reference to Formosan 
and Corean affairs. Although it was 
Japan’s original intention to maintain a 
practical protectorate over Corea, when the 
war with China ended it was found that 
this was impossible, owing principally to 
Russian interference and intrigue. It now 
transpires that Russia and Japan have 
reached an agreement which leaves the 
control of Corea in their joint possession. 
Each is to keep a certain number of troops 
in the kingdom, and neither is to increase 
its forces without notifying the other, It 
is only in this way, the department advices 
state, that the weak dynasty in Corea can 
be kept alive and the kingdom prevented 
from drifting into political chaos. 

it also appears that Russia’s origina] de- 
wire to extend her transcontinerntai rail- 
way to Port Lazereff, on the northeastern 
coast of Corea, has been abandoned, owing 
io a better arrangement, which the Czar’s 
Government has been able to make with 
China. This new arrangement contem- 
pilates the building of a branch road, 
stretching southward from Siberia to Port 
Arthur, on the Gulf of Pe Chi Li, which 
thus gives Russia not only an outlet for 
her railway, but a harbor which will be 
open during the entire year. At the pres- 
eut time, the harbor at Vladivostock is 
closed by ice during the late Autumn, Win- 
ter, and early Spring months. 

It would appear frcm these reports that 
the principal gainer of the late war in the 
East is not Japan, but Russia. 

The independence of Corea was the casus 
belli, and it is now seen that Russia shares 
equally with Japan in the control of that 
country, which is now independent in name 
only, and practically under the domination 
of Russia and Japan. Russian influence’ 
aiso compelled Japan to evacuate the Liao 
Tung Peninsula, with the splendid harbor 
of Port Arthur at its lower extremity, and 
now, if reports from the Orient are cor- 
rect, Russia has taken possession of what 
she would not permit Japan to hold, and 
thus secured a more favorable terminus 
for her great Siberian railway than her 
statesmen could possibly have dreamed of 
a few years ago. 





RETURNED TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


The Czar and Cznrina Entered the 
City Yesterday. 


St. PETERSBURG, July 4.—The Emperor 
and Empress made their entry into St. 
Petersburg to-day. The buildings along 
Newski Prospect were gayly decorated with 
flags, flowers, &c., but the crowds in the 
streets were not large, and there was very 

tile suggestion of a holiday. 

Their Majesties arrived at 11 o’clock, and 
were welcomed by the Grand Dukes, dele- 
gates from the Zemstvos, the City Corpora- 
tion, the provincial nobility, &c., who pre- 
sented them with bouquets and bread, the 
latter upon splendid silver salvers. The 
Mayor also presented a resolution poms 
by the Corporation founding a children’s 
hospital and remitting the arrears of 14,000 
rate payers in commemoration of the coro- 
nation of the Emperor at Moscow. 

The imperial couple drove to the Kasan 
Cathedral between two lines of troops. 
From the cathedral they proceeded without 
a to the fortress, and thence to the 

station, where they took a train 


BA! 


the Spanisk , 


——- _— —— 


for the imperial residence at Tsarskoe Salo. 
The Czar and Czarina wil! return to Bt. 
| Petersburg on July 7. The report that the 
' Czar is suffering from Jaundice Is untrue. 


hE 


Au Offer to Maurice Gran. 


Lonpon, July 4.--The Sunday Times will 
to-morrow say thai if the subscribers de- 
cide to carry en in 1897 the opera at the 
Covent Garden Theatre, which was under 
the management of the late Sir Augustus 
Harris, Maurice Grau will be appointed 
Director. A representative of The United 
Press learns that the offer of the position 
has alre.dy been made to Mr. Grau. 


A DIVER SHOCKED UNDER WATER. 


iN WHICH THE INSUR-:; 





The Experience Was a Very Unpleas- 
ant and Dangerous One, 


From The Portland Oregonian. 

The truthfulness of the old saying that 
one never can tell where lightning is going 
to strike is proved by an accident which 
happened to a man while standing on the 
bottom of the Willamette, in a diver’s suit 
of armor, a few days since. The City and 
Suburban Railway Company has a power 
house near Inman & Poulsen’s mill, from 
which the electricity is conveyed by @ 
submarine cable across the river to operate 
some of its lines on the west side. A short 
time since the Union Power House, from 
which some of the company’s lines were 
operated, was burned, and, as misfortune 
never comes singly, a day or two since the 
cable, which crosses the river to the foot 
of Jefferson Street, failed in its duty. 

Mr. J. F. Kelley, Superintendent of the 
power plant on the east side, took steps 
to ascertain what the trouble was, and 
to have it put to rights. He sent “ Billy ’’ 
Martin, the company’s diver, down to over- 
haul the cable, which was found to have 
sustained a fracture, and the copper wire 
in the centre, which is the conductor, had 
in some way got in contact with the wire 
covering which protects the outside of the 
cable. The power had been shut off from 
the cable at the power house before the 
diver went down, and all concerned sup- 
posed he would have ‘dead wire” to 
handle. 

They forgot about the ‘“ back-water” 
current from the Third Street trolley wire, 
which kept that part of the cable west of 
the break charged and very much “ alive.” 





In bending his head down close to the 
cable to examine the break, for the light 
was dim down there, the metallic fixtures 
on the diver’s helmet touched the charged 
end of it, and he received a shock which 
nearly knocked him insensible. He signaled 
“up” as quick as he could, and when 
hauled to the surface expressed a strong 
desire to stay there. 

He had been surprised as well as shocked, 
and he wanted to quit work there and 
then, as it was not in his contract to have 
live wires applied to his ‘“‘ headpiece.” He 
was remonstrated with, and asstred that 
he must be mistaken; that it was impossi 
ble he could have been shocked by electrici- 
ty, because the power was shut off at the 
power house. He was finally persuaded 
that the shock was due to imagination, or 
something of the sort, and, his helmet being 
put on, down he went again. Before he 
could fairly see what he was about, he 
was shocked again in the same manner, 
and came to the surface, if possible quick- 
er and madder than before. Finally some 
one thought of shutting off the power from 
the Third Street line, and the cable was 
soon raised and properly repaired. 


THE PROHIBITIONISTS CONFIDENT. 





of the Inter-State Ratitica- 
lion Meetings at Port Richmond. 


Opening 


Port Ricumonp, 8. I., July 4.—-The inter- 
state mass meetings to ratify the Presi- 
dential nominations ot the Prohibition 
Party, which were opened at Prohibition 
Park to-day, attracted 800 members of that 
party from the vicinity of New-York City. 
The celebration began upon the arrival of 


Joshua Levering, the candidate for Presi- 
dent, with a banner raising. 

Mr. Levering spoke at the morning meet- 
ing, and was received with great enthusi- 
asm. He declared that he stood squarely 
upon the single plank of the Pittsburg 
Convention, and that prohibition of the 
liquor traffic was the most important pub- 
lic question before the country. Referring 
to the disturbance in the old parties over 
the silver question, he expressed the opin- 
ion that it would break up party fealty 
among the people, and would be used by 
God to bring success to the Prohibition 
Party. 

The split at the Pittsburg Convention was 
referrec to by Dr. -I Funk, who de- 
clared that the party was getting stronger 
since the split. The single plank was drawn 
and introduced, he said, by a delegate from 
Illinois, who had voted for silver, and with- 
out consultation with any of the leaders. 
That delegate said that he had determined 
upon the action only after spending the 
night in prayer. 

Among the other speakers of the day were 
the Rev. W. P. F. Furguson, George R. 
Scott, the Rev. James W. Putnam, Dr. M. 
Downing, William T. Wardwell, and John 
G. Wooley. 





Oregon’s Governor on Silver, 
From The San Francisco Chronicle. 

The Union Bimetallic Party State Com- 
mittee of Oregon invited Gov. W. P. Lord 
to address its State Convention July 9%, at 
McMinnville, in the interest of free silver. 
The Governor declined the invitation, say- 
ing: ‘“‘The Republican Party has declared 
for the only kind of bimetallism that is pos- 
sible, and only through international agree- 
ment can the two metals be made to cir- 
culate as standard money.” 





Cincinnati Banguet in Beston. 

Boston, July 4.—The Society of the Cincin- 
nati held a banquet at the Parker House 
this afternoon. Over sixty persons were 
present. A reception was held from 1 to 2 
o'clock. Winslow Warren presided and Dr. 
Holmes officiated as Secretary. Among the 
guests was Acting Governor Roger Wolcott, 
who made a short speech. 





YESTERDAY'S FIRES. 


(From 12 o’clock Friday night to 12 o’ciock Satur- 
day night.) 
—12:20 A. M.—780 Eighth Avenue; awning; L. 
Hirsch; damage, $25. 
1 A. M.—632 West Fifty-fifth Street; stable; 

damage, $25. 

—1:50 A. M.—25 Market Street; awning; 
age, $5. 

—9:40 A. M.—345 West Thirty-eighth Street; 
damage slight 

—9:40 A. M.—211. East Seventy-third Strect; 
grocery store of Herman Parker; damage, $5. 
—9:40 A. M.—972 Amsterdam Avenue; Mary 
Hoffman; candy store; damage slight. 

—10:25 A. M.—861 Bleecker Street; awning of 
Herman Morris; damage, $25. 

—11:25 A. M.—11 Minetta Street; grocery store 
of T. Wilkins; damage, $25. 
—11:35 A. M.—195 Allen Street; 
Morris Silverstein; damage slight. 
—11:50 A. M.—S42 Columbus Avenue; 
of Roth Brothers; damage, $5. 

—1 P. M.—75@ Lexington Avenue; 
Julia Wilberton; damage, $10 

—1:20 P. M.—424 East One Mundred and Twen- 
ty-fourth Street; two-story dwelling; damage, 
100. 
. —2:15 P. M.—Blevated Railroad track in front 
of 217 Bowery; damage slight. 

—2:25 P. M.—159 West Sixty-fourth Street; 
awelling of Mrs. A. Stein; damage, $50. 

—2:25 P. M.—305 Avenue A; awning of Owen 
Sullivan; damage, $5. 

—3 P. M.—37 Washington Street; awning; dam- 
age, $30. 

—3:10 P. M.—793 First Avenue; awning; dam- 


age, $15. 
—4: 


dam- 


tenement of 
awning 


awning of 


. M.—153 Bleecker Street; awning of P. 
Curtain; damage, $5. 

—} P. M.—180 Columbus Avenue; vacant store; 
damage, $10. 

—6:15 P. M.—485 Greenwich Street; C. F. 
Shain; paipt store, damage slight. 

"6:20 P. M.—861 West Twenty-sixth Street; 
Joseph Sweiner; dwelling, damage slight. 

7 P. M.—S69 Columbus Avenue; Michael 
Kelly; tenement; damage, $125. 

—7:30 P. M.—779 Tenth Avenue; awning; dam- 

e, $5. 
ose, 10 P. M.—331 East Nineteenth Street; Sam- 
uel Weir; dwelling; damage, $50. 

—8:25 P. M.—245 West One Hundred and 
twenty-fourth Street; John Bergin; dwelling; 
damage, $50. 

—8:30 P. M.—909 Broadway; awning; damage, 
$50. 

—8:35 


damage 
740 


P. M.—138 Monroe Street; 
slight. 
P, M.—99 John Street; 


tenement; 


awning; dam- 


:40 P. M.—182 Christopher Street; 
Merriman; dwelling; damage, $500. 
—8:45 P. M.—151 East One Hundred and Sixth 
Street; awning; damage, $5. 
—8:45 P. M.—336 Highth Avenue; vacant room; 


damage slight. 
—8:55 P. M.--304 Tenth Avenue; awning; dam- 


age, $20. 
9 P. 


e, $5. 
—_ s Mary 


— . M.—798 Vanderbilt Avenue; Policeman 
Haddock; @welling; damage, $800. 

—9 P. M.—111 West Thirty-ninth Street; 
Thomas McCann; butcher’s shop; damage, \. 

—9:05 P. M.—19 Liberty Street; awning; dam- 
age, $10. 

—9:10 P. M.--346 East Twelfth Street; awning; 
damage, $20. 

—9:20 P. M.—540 Grand Street; awning; dam- 


age, $10. 
P. M.--257 West Twenty-first Street; 


—9:20 . 
damage, $25. : 

—9:20 P. M.—71 Park Place; Rosenzweig & 
Jacobson, bookbinders; damage, $2,000. 

—9:20 P. M.—740 Greenwich Street; 
damage slight. 

—0:35 P. M.—204 Hast Thirty-sixth Street; 
Mrs. Dore; dwelling; damage, $25. 

—$:45 P. M. 1 Bast One Hundre@ and Six- 
ty-fourth Street; Anton Rinchier; dwelling; dam 


awning; 





A SCORE HIT BY BULLELS 





DISASTROUS RESULTS OF THE MAY- 
OR’S ACTION, 


FW. Jadge, Jv., Hanging a Flag from 

a Window of His Residence Shot 
the Injury Be Fatal— 
A Ten-Year-Old Girl, a Teamster, 
a Colored Youth, 
Old Man, ard a Policeman Among 
the Injured, 


and May 


a Woman, an 


The reckless use of firearms and the care- 
less handling of firecrackers by the young 


folks in celebrating the National holiday 


yesterday caused many accidents more or 
less serious. 

The removal this year of the prohibition 
of setting off firecrackers and tireworks in 


the streets was the cause of a number of the 
casualties, but the police made no pre- 
tense of preventing the firing of pistols in 
the streets, which’is prohibited, and to 
their negligence in this respect several se- 
rious accidents were due. 

The most serious accident happened to 
Francis W, Judge, Jr., a lawyer, thirty- 
eight years old, who lives on the fourth 
fioor of the apartment house 426 East One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Street. He was at 
the window of his apartment shortly after 
8 o’clock yesterday mofning, engaged in 
hanging out an Amcrican flag, when he was 
shot in the left breast by some person not 
yet found. Dr. Leonard of 226 East One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street found that 
the bullet had penetrated the left lung and 
had lodged in the muscles of the back. 
The doctor said that the wound was not 
necessarily fatal unless pneumonia should 
supervene. 

Central Office Detectives Price and Dono- 
hue and the detectives of the East One 
Hundred and Fourth Street Police Station 
made an investigation of the case and came 
to the conclusion that the bullet had been 
fired either from the roof or an upper win- 
dow of some house in the neighborhood, 
but they were unable to discover who fired 
the shot. 

Policeman George J. Kettler of the East 
Fifty-first Street Station, while on duty in 
Sixth Avenue between Fifty-seventh and 
Fifty-eighth Streets, was shot in the left 
leg by some unknown person with a thir- 
ty-two calibre revolver. He is severely in- 
jured. He was removed to his home. 

While looking out of the window of her 
home at 8 Downing Street, Ann Cram, aged 
fifty-eight, was shot in the forehead by 
some one in the street. The injury was 
slight, but she was removed to St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital. 

Monroe Fisher, nine years old, of 610 
Eighth Avenue, was shot in the left leg 
and slightly wounded by some unknown per- 
son. His injury was dressed by an ambu- 
lance surgeon. 

John Latoma, eight years old, of 314 East 
Forty-fifth Street, was shot in the left leg 
by some person not known. He was taken 
to the Flower Hospital. ° 

While standing in front of 322 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, Charles Schmitt, six- 
teen years old, of 348 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, was shot tn the left thigh with a 
twenty-two-calibre revolver by Richard 
Barrett of 301 West Thirty-ninth Street. 
Schmitt was taken to Roosevelt Hospital. 
Barrett was not arrested. 

William Richard, aged sixteen, of 239 
East Twelfth Street, was shot in the left 
cheek in front of 314 East Twelfth Street 
by Peter Farley, eighteen years old, of 
314 East Twelfth Street, and slightly 
wounded. Farley escaped. 

John Bragg, a colored boy, seventeen 
years old, was standing in front of his 
home, 409 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth Street, at.2 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing, when he was shot in the right leg by a 
bullet from a pistol fired by some unknown 
person. He was taken to the Harlem Hos- 
pital. The wound is not serious. 

Patrick Frind, twenty-six years old, of 677 
Water Street, driver of an ashcart, while 
loading his cart in front of 220 Grand Street 
yesterday morning was shot in the right 
ankle by some unknown rson. He was 
sent to St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Henry Kinsler, aged fourteen, of 610 East 
Ninth Street, ancitentally shot himself in 
the hand with a revolver. The wound was 
slight. 

Josephine Giovengo, ten years old, of 436 
East Thirteenth Street, was accidentally 
shot in the left side in front of her home 
by Ignatz Kraser, sixteen years old, of the 
same number. She was sent to Bellevue 
Hospital, but her injury is not serious. 
Kraser ran away. 

Antonio Friends, thirty-one years old, of 
176 Mulberry Street, was shot in the baek 
by an unknown man in front of his resi- 
dence yesterday afternoon. The wound 
was very slight. 

Emil Fisher, nine years old, of 614 Eighth 
Avenue was shot in the left leg. 

Charles Smith, sixteen years old, of 348 
West Thirty-ninth Street was shot in 
the left thigh by Richard Bannon, seventeen 
years old, of 308 West Thirty-ninth Street. 
Bannon was also hurt. Both boys had their 
injuries dressed at Roosevelt Hospital. 

Frank Pappogingo, thirty-eight years old, 
of 522 East One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street was shot in the right leg and slight- 
ly wounded by an unxnown man. He went 
home. 

Thomas McCabe, fourteen years old, of 
2.9202 Second Avenue was shot in the right 
hip in front of 203 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh Street by George Pratt of 
121 East One Hundred and Tenth Street. 
He was taken to Harlem Hospital and 
Pratt was arrested. 

John Ostheimer, aged sixty years, of 641 
Fifth Street. while sitting in front of his 
store, was shot in the breast by some un- 
known person and slightly injured. 

William Shea, eleven years old, of 43 Car- 
mine Street, and Edward McFadden, aged 
twelve years, of 45 Carmine Street, while 
shooting firecrackers yesterday afternoon 
were severely burned on the face and hands. 
They were attended at home. 

Edward Gunderson, seven years old, of 
65 Downing Street, shot himself in the left 
hand. He was cared for at home. 

John Burns, thirty-eight years old, a 
longshor2man of 29 Washington Street, 
was shot in the left leg last night by Emil 
Berschmitt, nineteen years old, who re- 
fused to state his residence. Berschmitt 
was shooting off a revolver carelessly in 
West Street, near Battery Place. 

Burns was attended by Ambulance Sur- 
geon Stivers of Hudson Street Hospital, 
and Berschmitt was arrested by Policeman 
McNamara and locked up in the Church 
Street Station on charges of assault and 
violating a city ordinance. _ 

Morris Schulmun, aged forty, of 118 Or- 
chard Street, received a slight scalp wound 
from the discharged of a small cannon, 
fired by Gustav Munsberg, aged twenty- 
eight, of 136 Allen Street, at the corner of 
Delancey and Orchard Streets. Munsberg 
was arrested. 

Deuetro Buro, aged forty-five, of 24 Ham- 
ilton Street, was accidentally shot in the 
left leg by a cannon, discharged by Ed- 
ward Goodchild. He was taken to Gouver- 
neur Hospital. 

Joseph Lapino, aged fourteen, of 219 Mott 
Street, was seriously burned in the thigh 
by powder from a pistol discharged by an 
unknown boy. He was. attended at home. 

While playing with firecrackers, William 
Low, nine years old, of 1,355 Avenue A, was 
severely burned in the thigh yesterday 
afternoon. He was taken to the Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

Edward Stinson, twenty-one years old, a 
tinsmith, of 4385 Hudson Street, went to 
Hudson Street Hospital suffering with dan- 
gerous lacerations of the left hand. He 
and a friend were firing off a good-sized 
cannon, and while Stinson was withdrawing 
the ramrod his companion touched off the 
cannon. 

The charge split Stinson’s hand from the 
knuckles to the wrist, and the hospital 
surgeons say that ampvtation at the wrist 
will probably be necessary. 

John Laden, fourteen years old, was cele- 
brating the Fourth last night on the roof 
of his home, 150 Leonard Street, with a 
small cannon. The boy loaded the danger- 
ous plaything and touched it off with a 
piece of punk. 

When the smoke cleared away, Laden, 
who was in front of the muzzle instead of 
behind the cannon, was found writhing in 
agony, with his face and neck covered with 
powder marks and blood. He was taken 
tu the Elizabeth Street Station by Police- 
man Sullivan and later sent to Hudson 
Street Hospital. 

Louis Rubenstein, eight years old, of 447 
East LEighty-third Street, had his face 
burned by fireworks at .ERighty-third Street 
and Avenue A. He was sent to the Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

Martin Joyce, sixty years old, of 310 Kast 
Highth Street was knocked down in front 
of his residence by a horse that became 
frightened at fireworks. His left shoulder 
was dislocated. e was attended at home. 

Charles Diapolo, aged even years, of 199 
? as shot in the back 
Fotag a cartridge by some unknown 
boy on. the roof of Residence, and re- 


ae 





‘ 


ceived a flesh wound. A doctor dressed his 
ury at home. 
atthew Tynan, twenty-one years old, of 
145 Alexander Avenue, was severely burned 
on the face and tn the eyes while shooting 
firecrackers. He was attended at home. 

Isaac Levinsky, aged |thirty years, of 217 
Second Street, and Henry Heimlich, twen- 
ty-one years old, of 223 Second Street, were 
shot by some unknown person, in front of 
the latter number. Levinsky received slight 
wounds in the right ‘eg and left foot, and 
Heimlich was shot in the left hand. Both 
were attended at their homes. 

John_ Rogers, nineteen years old, of 532 
West One Hundred and Fifty-second Street; 
William Mahoney fifteen, of 464 West One 
Hundred and Fifty-second Street, and 
Joseph Kane of 216 West Fifty-seventh 
Street walked down to the North River, at 
the foot of One Hundred and Fifty-eighth 
Street with a toy cannon. The cannon was 
loaded, and wher the boys set fire to it, 
the cannon burst, and scattered the boys 
right and left. They were slightly injured, 
and, after being attended by Dr. Merrigan, 
they went home. 

While James Coleman, fourteen years old, 
of 207 West Sixty-second Street was dis- 
charging a toy cannon in front of his resi- 
dence last night it exploded and shattered 
his foot, which subsequently was amputated 
at Roosevelt Hospital. 





CRACKERS CAUSE 


Most of Them Were Slight, but They 
Kept the Firemen Busy. 


MANY FIRES. 


Exploding firecrackers caused about the 
usual number of fires yesterday, incident 
to the Fourth of July. 

The greater number were made by the 
smoldering remnants of firecrackers and 
fireworks lodging on awnings and setting 
them in a blaze, The damage in any one case 
was not very large, but the totai loss footed 
up a respectable sum for the fire under- 
writers to pay. The fires were as follows: 

At 9:40 A. M., an awning in front of Mary 
Hoftman’s candy store, at 972 Amsterdam 
Avenue, Was set ablaze by firecrackers. 
Slight dama se Was done. 

Awning fives occurred at the same time 
at 345 West Thirty-eighth Street and at 
2i1 East Seventy-third Street. They were 
set on fire by firecrackers. 

Herman Morris’s awning, at 361 Bleecker 
Street, Was damaged $25 by fire at 10:25 


At 11:25 A. M. a blaze in Theodore Wil- 
kins’s grocery, at 11 Minetta Street, did 
$25 damage. 

Children setting off fireworks caused a 
small blaze at 11:55 A. M. in the apart- 
ments of Morris Silverstein, at 195 Allen 
Street. The damage was trifling. 

At 11:50 A. M. the awning in front of 
Roth Brothers’ butcher’s shop at 842 Co- 
lumbus Avenue, caught fire from firecrack- 
ers. Damage, $5. 

The awning in front of 759 Lexington Ave- 
nue caught fire at 1 P. M. Damage, $10. 

Firecrackers set the roof of the frame 
dwelling 424 East One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fourth Street on fire at 1:20 P. M. Dam- 


age, S100. 

At 2:15 P. M. one of the ties on the 
elevated railroad track in front of 217 
Ksowery caught fire from some firecrackers. 
The damage was trifling. 

Firecrackers caused a blaze in the parlor 
of Mrs. A. Stein’s residence, at 1509 West 
Sixty-fourth Street, at 2:35 P. M. The dam- 
age was $60. 

An awning belonging to Owen Sullivan, 
in front of 305 Avenue A, was set ablaze 
by firecrackers. The damage was $6. 

An awning at 37 Market Street caught 
fire at 3 P. M. The damage was $30. 

At 3:10 P. M. an awning fire occurred at 
jd First Avenue. Slight damage was 

one. 

Firecrackers ignited an awning af 153 
Bleecker Street and caused $5 damage. 

At 5 P. M. fire occurred in a vacant store 
at 180 Columbus Avenue. Damage $10. 

George Aubery, who keeps a _ shooting 
gallery at 207 Washington Street, Hoboken, 
was firing a cannon in front of_his store 
last evening, when it exploded. Fragments 
of the cannon smashed through his store 
windows, and also broke the windows in a 
Chinese laundry, a dry goods store, and a 
shoe shop in the neighborhood. A piece 
of the cannon went through the door of a 
private dwelling acress the way. There 
was nobody injured, and Aubery promised 
to pay for all damages. 

Cc. F. Shain’s paint store at 485 Green- 
wich Street was on fire at 6:15 P. M. The 
damage was small. At 6:20 P. M. a small 
fire occurfed at 361 West Twenty-sixth 
Street. Fire at 7 P. M. in the rooms of 
Michael Kelly at 869 Columbus Avenue 
caused $125 damage. At 7:30 an 
awning in front of 779 Tenth Avenue was 
on fire; damage, $5. A skyrocket set fire 
to the dwelling of Samuel Weir at 331 
East Nineteenth Street at 8:10 P. M. The 
damage was $50. 

Wreworks caused a blaze at 8:25 P. M. 
in the two-story frame dwelling, 245 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, 
occupied by John Bergin. The damage was 
$50. An awning at 909 Broadway was set 
ablaze at 8:30 P. M. and was damaged $50. 
There was a fire at 8:40 P. M. at 122 Chris- 
topher Street, a dwelling, occupied by Mary 
Merriman. The damage was $500. An awn- 
ing fire occurred at 151 East One Hundred 
and Sixth Street at 8:35 P. M. Another 
awning at 19 Liberty Street was damaged 
$lu by fire at 9:05 P 4 

A slight fire occurred at 8:35 P. M. on the 
second floor of 188 Monroe Street. At 9 
P. M. an awning in front of Thomas Mc- 
Cann’s butcher shop, 111 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, was set on fire by firecrackers; dam- 
age, $25. At 9:10 P. M. an awning fire oc- 
curred at 846 East Twelfth Street; damage, 
>, 


$20. 

Fire in the rooms of Mrs. Doré of 204 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, at 9:35 P. M., did $25 
damage. The awning in front of Jcrdan 
Bros., 720 Greenwich Street, was ignited 
by fire crackers at 9:30 P. . and slightly 
damaged. There was an awning on fire at 
99 John Street at 9:40 P. M. and at 9:20 P. 
M., another awning at 540 Grand Street 
was on fire and damaged $190. & 

The two-story frame dwelling at 7938 
Vanderbilt Avenue, occupied by Policeman 
James Haddock of the Morrisania Station 
caught fire at 9 P. M. and was damaged 
$x00. <A fire at 9:43 P. M. in tne three- 
story dwelling 841 East One Hundred and 
Fifty-fourth Street, occupied by Anton 
Rinchler, caused a loss of $500. Fire in a 
vacant apartment house at 336 Eighth Ave- 
nue did slight damage at 8:45 P. M. 

Firecrackers ignited a curtain at 257 West 
Twenty-first Street at 9:20 P. M., causing 
$25 damage. At 10 P. M. a fire in the 
rear tenement 404 East Sixteenth Street 
caused $15 damage. 





FIRECRACKER CAUSED EXPLOSION. 


Can of Gunpowder Ignited and In- 
jured Three Children, 


A gunpowder explosion by which one 
child was severely if not fatally injured 
and two children were slightly burned oc- 
curred in Jersey City yesterday. 

Henry Kennedy of 36 Gregory Street 
and several other men were firing a small 
eannon in front of Kennedy’s house about 
6 o'clock P. M. They had about two 
pounds of powder in a tin can. This they . 
left uncovered on the edge of the sidewalk. 

Frank Cheney, fourteen years oid, was 
standing in front of his home on the other 
side of the street with a pack of firecrack- 
ers, which he lighted one by one and 
tossed in the air. One of the crackers 
fell into Kennedy’s can of powder, and 
an explosion followed. There were sev- 
eral children standing around at the time. 

William Geiger, a son of Justice Gates, 
was hit in the side by the can. In addi- 
tion the powder set fire to -his clothing. 
The burning clothes were stripped from 
him, and he was carried to the Gregory 
Street Police Station. Then he was placed 
in the patrol wagon and sent to the City 
Hospital. There is little hope of his re- 
covery. 

The other children injured were Ethel 
McComb, ten years old, of 56 Gregory 
Street, and Robert Brun, fourteen years old, 
of 63 Newark Avenue. Their injuries were 
slight, and they were taken to their homes. 

There were clght other accidents through- 
out the city during the day, but none of 
them was noteworthy. 


Accidents Out of Town. 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 4.—The stock of 
fireworks and candy of Mrs. Fannie A. 
Craig, at 192 Asylum Street, and the build- 
ing, which is owned by the Robert Allyn 

ere damaged to the extent of $600 
tio easly this morning. The store was 
closed, but somebody threw a rocket over 
rn en wy July 4.—Nort R. Wil 
jTNaM, Conn., July 4.—Norton R. - 
guns was killed at North Grosvenordale 
this morning. cannon which he was 
loading was hot and the charge exploded, 
tearing off one of his arms and badly muti- 
lating his body. 

RockKvILLeE, Conn., July £.-George Weber 
may lose his — through’ the premature 
discharge of a ttle of powder. The boy 
had this morning filled the bottle with 
powder and attached a fuse, which he 
lighted. He received the entire c e in 
the face and was shockingly wounded. 

WoopstTock, Vt., July 4.—By the bursting 
of a cannon at the celebration at Brid 
water Corners this morning, es 
Bedour was killed and William Cowdrey 
was so badly injured that he may die. 
Charles Southgate had a leg broken and 
was otherwise injured. Bert Woodward also 
had a leg broken, and was hurt internally. 
Several others were slightly injured. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., July 4—During the 
annual parade of the Fire Department at 
Ellenville to-day, a cannon which was load- 
ed with dynamite exploded ‘and blew off 
both legs of Philip Furbringer, who was in 

firin is juries; it is 
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JUSTIFY}NG THE OCCUPATION. 


Out of Cowardly Felaheen Good Sol- 
diers Have Been Made. 


From The London Spectato>. 

It was doubted whether even British en- 
ergy could build up a native Bgyptian 
Army. The officers, it was said, might 
make good regiments of the blacks who 
passed their lives in fighting, but you can- 
not ¢arvé upon fotten wood, and the fel- 
laheen, born in the mud of a tropical delta 
and enslaved for ages, had lost, if they 
ever possessed, the Arab courage, and could 
no more be drilled into fighting men than 
Bengalees or the Indians of Peru. Egyp- 
tian troops would be perfect regiments for 
parade, being the most obedient and or- 
derly of mankind, but would be useless in 
the field. 

Those who held this opinion were able to 
justify it, for they could quote the as- 
tounding cowardice of Gen, Hicks’s army, 
in which whole regiments, moved, we fan- 
cy, a8 much by superstition as by fear, 
threw down their arms, fell on their faces 
before the dervishes, and begged as fellow- 
Mussulmans for their lives. The British 
officers, however, worked on; they gained 
hope from the behavior of their men in 
some petty skirmishes, and at last their 


young chief, Gen. Kitchener, trusted the 
fallaheen frankly in the field at Firkeh. 

«The Egyptians, who had beén well fed, 
well treated, and thoroughly disciplined, re- 
sponded to the call. They not only did not 
fly, but they charged as well as the Sou- 
danese, “‘ who are born fighters,’’ and the 
last doubt as to their efficiency in actual 
hand-to-hand fighting disappeared. Good 
treatmient and steady discipline had in the 
course of years restored their confidence 
in themselves and in their Officers, and 
they showed themselves the equals of men 
who for generations have despised them as 
‘tame Arabs.”’ 

That is a triumph for British organiza- 
tion, with its persistence, its lenity, and its 
almost automatic justice, and it is a trt- 
umph, too, for British honesty of purpose. 
It is not our interest to make good solders 
of the fellaheen, for the instant conclusion 
of the Continent will be that if the Egypt- 
ians can defend themselves the main argu- 
ment for the British occupation of Egypt 
disappears. y 

It was not our business, however, to con- 
sider that danger, but to show that even in 
the creation of a native army British ad- 
ministration was, as a Governor General of 
Java once described it, ‘““the most vivify- 
ing despotism the world has ever seen,” 
and that the work, which has taken four- 
teen years, Was carried on patiently and 
steadily until the very nature of the con- 
scripts seemed changed, and Arabs of the 
Delta charpes victoriously upon the most 
renowned fighters among the Arabs of the 
Desert. The born children of Misr, where 
for 2,000 years no man has been free, dis- 
ciplined and led by British officers, scat- 
tered the descendants of the Shepherd Kings 
in a charge. 

That, and not the victory itself, is the 
thing for Englishmen to be proud of, for 
no one who reads of it, not the most sa- 
tirieal stroller of the Parisian boulevards, 
ean afterward say, at least if he knows 
anything of history, that the British occu- 
pation has debased the Egyptians. 





NEGROES ALMOST CAUSE A RIOT. 


Zachariah Smith Tries to Stab Samuel 
Woodley and Cuts Another Man. 


A quarrel between two negroes almost 
caused a riot in Eighth Avenue, near Thir- 
ty-sixth Street, yesterday afternoon. 

Zachariah Smith of 155 West Fifty-first 
Street and Samuel Woodley of 114 West 
Twenty-fourth Street have been wanting 
to marry the same woman, While both men 
were drunk and riding in an Eighth Ave- 
nue car, Smith tried to stab Woodley with 
a large stiletto. Richard Brun, who was 
seated next to Woodley, received a gash in 
the neck from the stiletto. 

All the passengers sprang from the car, 
and there were cries of “Lynch the vil- 
lain!’ Brun explained the affair, and the 
crowd became more excited. Policeman 
Rheinisch appeared on the scene at this time 
and made his way to the car, which was 
between Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Streets. 

In the meantime, Woodley had left the 
car, and was followed by Smith, with his 
stiletto tn his hand. A number of screech- 
ing boys and men threw firecrackers at the 
negroes. Policeman Rheinisch told Smith 
to put his stiletto in. his pocket, and he 
did so. The crowd—nearly 1,000 strong—be- 
gan to howl against Smith, and eries of 

Lynch him!”’ were heard on many sides, 
Many missiles were thrown at him, and a 
number of men struck at the prisoner 
and several kicked him. Policemen Pep- 
perer and Gilman arrived on the scene, 
and prevented further assaults. 

The arrival of the additional policemen 
was due to the fact that a bicyclist had 
given notice at the West Thirty-seventh 
Street Station. Smith was put in a wagon 
and taken to the station, where he was 
charged with disorderly conduct. Mary 
Gord, a negress, was arrested as a witness. 
Woodley was also arrested. , 





California Fruit for England. 


From The San Franciseo Chronicle. 

The California Fruit Transportation Com- 
pany has perfected arrangements with the 
Southern Pacifie Company and its connec- 
tiens by which it expects to ship considera- 
ble green fruit to England this Summer. 
The shipment of green fruit in refrigera_ 
tion to the markets of Europe last season 
was largely experimental. The South 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and Chicago and 
Northwestern lines will carry the train 
through to Chicago from Sacramento in 
120 hours, and equally fast time will be 
made between Chicago and New-York. It 
is expected to land the fruit in England 


in twelve days from the time it leaves 
Sacramento, 





Crew of a Catboat Missing. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., July 4.—The sailboat 
Good Thing was found aground last night 
near John Ellis’s oil works, at Edgewater. 
There were two suits of clothing, $7.15 in 
money, a gold watch, a bunch of keys, a 
satchel, a small. rifle, some fishing tackle, 
and provisions found on the craft. A: card 
bore the name of Carl J. Hall, painter, 65 
Hast Fifty-ninth Street, and another card 
“54 Meserole Street, Brooklyn, aged 20.” 





Mosquitoes Seek Prey at Sen, 


The Sandy Hook pilot boat Hermann 
Oelrichs returned to. Stapleton, Staten Isl- 
and, last night from a cruise at sea. The 
pilots had been badly bitten by mosquitoes. 


They said that Friday night, while several 
miles out at sea, off the New-Jersey coast, 
their little boat was attacked by swarms of 
mosquitoes, some, they say, being as big 
as horse flies. 





Prowned in a Public Bath, 


Frederick Trendle; thirty-five years oid, of 
347 West Forty-third Street, was drowned 
last evening while bathing inthepublic bath 
at the foot of West Fiftieth Street. John 
Lowey of 509 West Thirty-eighth Street 
discovered the body while swimming in 
the bath, his foot coming in contact with 
it where it lay at the bottom of the water. 
Nobody saw Trendle drown or struggle in 
the water, and the supposition is that he 
was attacked with fits, to which he had 
— subject since he was fourteen years 
° 





The Rev. J. Bi Clark Injured. 


HACKETTsTown, N. J., July 4-—The Rev. 
John Brittan Clark, pastor of the Lee Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, was 
to-day seriously and probably fatally hurt 
in a bicycle accident near here. He has 
been urconscious since the mishap and is 
not expected to survive. Dr. Clark is a 
native of Brooklyn and is serving his first 
pastorate. 





The Mayor’s Mistake, 
¢ 
fo the Editor of The New-York Times: 

I thank you heartily for your humane article, 
‘‘The Mayor's Mistake,’’ in your issue of this 
morning. My wife has recently undergone a 
severe surgical operation in a private hospital 
up town. I am not permitted to see her, lest 
the visit should make her nervous and delay her 
recovery. But thoughtless boys are firing off 
large torpedoes in front of the house; every ex« 
plosion of which fs a shock to her nervous sys- 
tem; and all this distress, and in the city, doubt- 
less; inconceivably more, by the consent of’ our 
leather-headed Mayor, who has taken hiriself 
imto the country to escape the racket. 


IN PROTEST. 
WNEW-YORK, July 4, 1896, 





To Washington and return oom Oe 
Plchete sold July @ to ScAav. we 








FINANCIAL WORLD. 


THE 


Things’ looked a litrle blue when tiie mar- 
ket closed a week ago, und the expecta- 


tion seemed to be genera! that prices wetld | 
go lowér in the coming week; but fo che 


looked for such a smashing »s ctine. Ths 


weakness the marxet developed was suUr- j 


prising. It began to drop, aimost to col- 
lapse, right from thé opéning Monday morn- 
ing; and with occasional br-athing ‘spells 
rather than rallies, it continued to go down 
till Thursday’s close. On Friday it steadied 
and became dull; but there was a nervous 
feeling that if it is attacked again to-mor- 
row or next day, it_is bound to get ah- 
other bad rattle. If ‘t does, that ought to 
be the end—for a time at least. 

In these performances the market has 
been discounting the Chicago Convention 
and its inevitable free-silver platform; just 
as by its quick, if brief, advance it dis- 
counted the S*. Lo.uis Convention and its 
sound-money platform. From the way it 
tumbled at times, one might have consid- 
ered it was discounting a free-copper ‘plat- 
form. If London had not unexpectedly 
turned up as a2 pers‘stent buyer of stocks 
through all the distufbance, affording thus 
both a practical! and a moral support to 
the market, w* might have run into some- 
thing nearly as bad as the Venezuela panic. 
As it was, the average of prices got down 
very close to thei lowest average level 
then. And we don’t know that it is all 
over yet, although the end cannot be far 
off anyway. It will probably be reached 
when the convention actually presents its 
platform and puts its candidate on it. 

If we look for the immediate cause of the 
smash, it may be found in the fact that a 
number of rich men whose political in- 
formation warned them of the sort of gath- 
ering the country was to witness at Chi- 
cago, sold out their stocks edrly, notably 
Sugar. It was really the drop in this stock 
which demoralized the market; and though 
in this one is guessing in the dark, it may 
be said it don’t look yet as if the decline in 
Sugar was over. An operator of Mr. 
Keene’s quickness of perception did not 
take long to discover that it was time for 
him to reverse his position. It {fs pretty 
well known that as a bull he has not had a 
great deal of success lately. Finding the 
market flooded with long stock from sources 
he could easily discover, he turned with 
characteristic rapidity from bull to bear, 
and attacked the list at every weak point. 
It was quite apparent that not only was the 
market weakened by the selling out of the 
capitalists referred to, but from the very 
circumstance of their having sold it would 
follow that they would not support the 
market against attack. There is no better 
bear in Wall Street than Mr. Keene when 
he takes that side, and it is rumored that 
he has very handsomely recouped himself 
for all that he dropped in trying to bull 
stocks when they wouldn't go that way. 

As Mr. Kéene failed of success on the 
bull side because of unfavorable conditions, 
it is equally true that his success on the 
bear side was because conditions were 
favorable. In other words, while neither 
he, nor any other man, ¢ould control the 
direction of the current, he could see and 
promptly act, when the direction of the 
current became apparent to him. This ob- 
viously brings up the question why condi- 
tions were favorable to bear cperations. 
Just as obvious it is, that the propertied 
classes, the body of men who have money 
to invest or to speculate with, had become 
alarmed at the situation. t might not be 
an acute fear, but it was enough to make 
them desire to get out of positions involv- 
ing risk, as far as they could conveniently 
do so. When big men were out of the way 
as supports to the market, small men were 
easily driven to a state of fright. 

One of the spectres of terror held up in 
the event of the Chicago nominee being 
elected, is that a sudden and violent con- 
traction of the currency would immediately 
follow, by the total expulsion of goki from 
circulation. For Wall Street, violent con- 
traction means the general calling of loans, 
collapse of prices through forced sale of 
securities, and money 1 per cent. per day. 
The Street has seen conditions like this 
too often sot to feel a tremor at the bare 
prospect of it. In this case, however, the 
fear seems quite unreasoning. 

In the first place, the election does not 
occur till November; the Chicago nominee, 
if elected, (to assume the worst,) is not 
installed till next March, eight months 
off; and when installed he can do nothing 
till Congress has met and passed laws in 
accordance with the platform. Uniess the 
new President should call an extra session, 
the new Congress will not meet till Decem- 
ber of next year. Of course it will be 
said that these things are discounted in ad- 
vance. This is true, but how is gold to be 
driven from circulation when it is not in 
circulation? 

It is said in a light and off-hand style that 
600 millions of gold would be driven out 
of circulation. There are not the smallest 
reliable data to show there is any such 
amount of minted gold in the country, 
and much to show that there is not; but 
be the amount that or any other, daily ob- 
servation suffices to prove that it is not in 
circulation. The gold outside the United 
States Treasury and in private hoards 
(where for circulating purposes it might be 
non-existent) is accumulated in the banks, 
as‘reserve, and as such serves as the basis 
of credits. Suppose that gold goes to a 
premium. Does this diminish the credit 
power of the banks which hold it? Cer- 
tainly not. It actually increases it, to the 
extent of the premium. Thirty per cent. 
premium on gold would convert the $1,000,- 
000 reserve of gold held by a bank into an 
asset of $1,300,000, as valued in the circu- 
lating currency, whatever that might be. 
Nothing that can happen as the result of 
the Chicago Convention, can drive out of 
circulation a particular kind of money 
which is not how in circulation, but is per- 
forming a monetary function which would 
be increased in force instead of diminished, 
if gold dollars commanded a premium. 

This certain fact needs to be borne in 
mind—the armount of minted coin in the 
country being at this time substantially 
fixed, or only increased by the free coinage 
of gold, a sudden withdrawal from circula- 
tion of any particular kind of coin would 
produce a corresponding urgency of demand 
for the other kinds; and if the kind with- 
drawn were gold dollars, the urgency of the 
demand for the silver and paper dollars 
would be an antagonistic force operating to 
check the withdrawal of the gold dollar. 
fhis is not the same case as was the issue 
of paper money during the war. In that 
period, the coined money disappeared from 
circulation and becamre a commodity at 
bullfon value, just in proportion as. the is- 
sues of Government paper money displaced 
it. As we are now, with no increase in 
the circulating medium (or only gold) a 
sudden rush for gold would be almost in- 
stantly followed by the phenomena observed 
in the Sherman law panic—every sort of cur- 
rency, coin and paper alike, commanding a 
premium as against checks, representing 
bank credits. 

But when all this has been said, it seems 
like hurriedly preparing to catch larks 
when the sky shall fall, to get into tremors 
about what may happen if something hap- 
pens'four months from now which is en- 
tirely improbably will happen; but if it does 
happen, may or may not cause something 
else to happen a year from now. It seems 
specially absurd, from a speculative stand- 
point, when it is considered that this re- 
mote contingency, if it should come, would 
work out a large inflation, not a contrac- 
tion, of prices. Our friends across the 
water dgn’t seem worried. 





Found It Expensive. 


From The Detroit Free Press, 
“Your lawn is beautifully mowed; it looks like 
velvet.’’ 
“It ought to. I never saw velvet that cost 
as much & yard us that lawn doen”. 





A KANSAS CITY MAN’S SNUFF BOXES, 


He Has Forty-two in All and Is Very 
Proud of Them. 


From The Kansas City (Mo.) World. 

Of all the odd “collections”? in Kansas 
City, about the oddest is one in the pos- 
Session of Col, L. H. Waters. It is a col- 
lection of snuff boxes—forty-two snuff 
boxes. Snuff has come to be so little used 
that any kind of snuff box is a curiosity 
to most persons, but Col. Waters’s snuff 
boxes are a curiosity even to oldtime snuff 
users. 

‘* How in the world did you get so many— 
all, different?” is the quéstion put to the 
Colonel by those who see his collection. 

“Well, you see,” he replies, ‘‘I’ve been 
using snuff now ever since 1872. But it 
was not until long after that that I became 
interested in making a collection. Not until 
several very valuable and unique ones had 
been presented to me did I begin to take 
pride in them.” 

Among some of his most curious speci- 
mens is a snuff box sent to hit from 
Japan by the grandson of Commodore 
Casey. It is made of toftoise shell and 
originally cost $72. In éolor it is dark 
brown. Every inch of its surface is covered 
with exquisite carvings, the scenes and 
characters being Japanese. It is carved 
from a single piece of tortoise shell and 
is about three inehes long by two inches 
wide. Holding it up to the light, it is 
seen to be translucent. Another box which 
he prizes very highly Was sent to him from 
Mexico by ex-Gov. Crittenden. It was taken 
from one of the bodyguard of Maximilian 
when that amnibitious Duke was shot at 
Queretaro. This snuff box the Colonel 
now carries with him daily. 

“T find that it is about the most satis- 
factory one of he lot?’ said he, mulling 
from his pantaloons pocket a small round 
box about the shape of 4 nickel box of 
blacking. 

“It opens easily,’’ he continued, suiting 
the action to the word, and applying the 
forefinger and thumb of his left hand vig- 
orously te his nose, ‘and ig at the same 
time practically air-tight, so that none of 
the moisture can éscape.’ 

A box that was sent to him from Bos- 
ton years ago he prizes for its extreme 
longevity. It is 270 years old. The material 
of which it is made is papier-maché. On 
the lid, which flies open when the box is 
pressed at the ends, is the pictured face of 
an old English bulldog. The face covers 
the entire top. Owing to the material of 
— it is made, this box is extremely 
ight. 

Probably the most peculiar one of the 
collection in shape Judge Tichenor bou?z! 
for him in [céland. It is séven inches !c 
and fashioned in the shape of a powcec 
flask. The body part is whalebone, the tip 
silver. This is the kind carried there by the 
aristocracy. The yeomanry carry wood?ss 
boxes almost altogether. 

Another one, which the Colonel wear: 
only on state occasions, is a handsome box 
sent to him from Carlsbad, Germany. The 
horn lid is inlaid with stones from the 
Carlsbad Springs. They ure of various 
hues. 

One that he carried for years is a box 
made by an American Indian from biren 
bark. It is of the shape of the oval boxe: 
that figs used to be sold in, only mite! 
smaller. A leather thong run through the 
top, with a Knot in the end, serves as the 
handle by which the box is opened. The 
skillful splicing of the bark on one side of 
the box is plainly visible. 

Among others that attract special atten- 
tion is one sent to him frem China by 
Major George Gaston; a very elegant one, 
inlaid with silver and bought for him by 
his daughter at Rome; one Mr. Day of 
the stock yards secured in Boston, a solid 
silver one from Mexico, one and one-half 
inches square and a half inch p, with 
the palace of Chapultepec engraved on the 
lid, and one sent to him by a missionary 
in India. 

In all these years of snuff using, the 
Colonel has come to be a connoisseur. Fe 
started the habit of using snuff, not from 
inclination, but from a doctor’s prescription. 
An accident happened to his nose, making 
it necessary to use snuff in order to keep 
the nostrils open. 

“The best snuff,” says the Colonel, “is 
manufactured in Lahr, Germany. Most of 
the snuff used in this country, though, is 
Rappee and Maccaboy snuff. There is a 
variety of snuff made in Ireland called 
‘ Blackguard’ snuff. An apprentice had 
neglected some snuff, it seems, and al- 
lowed it to scorch. His master beraied him 
roundly for this, and called him ‘ black- 
guard.’ But when his friends came in and 
took a pinch of the scorched snufi now 
and then they grew to like it, and it is 
now one of the most popular kinds there. 

“Tt is bad form to sneeze in taking snuff, 
and it should always be taken with the 
left hand,’’ says the Colonel. 
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REPUBLICAN CLUBS. 


te Organize Them 


SILVER 


A Movement Al 


over Kansas. 


Topeka, Kan., July 4—A movement nas 
been organized in Topeka to estabiish free- 
silver Republican clubs in all parts of Kan- 
sas’ to be known as the “ Republican Sil- 
ver League.” A. B. Hulit is President and 
W. K. Ward Secretary. . ; 

Two hundred Republicans of this city have 
subseribed to the constitution « . — 
which requires applicants for ibershiy 
to be former Republicans—Populists anc 
Democrats not being admitted. It # the 
intention to perfect organiza in every 
county in the State, and later in the cam- 
paign to hoid a State Convention. Jn To- 
peka a hall is to be secured as a permanent 
home for the league, where the_ silver 
question will be discussed at ‘regular in- 
tervals during the campaign free-silver 


and 
literature be provided for distribution among 
Republicans. 


AT THE NEW-YORE 





Salen Urea el 
et De 


—_FirrHt AVENUE—Oliver T. Morton of In 
dianapolis. 

—AsTorR-—-Congressman 
of Oneonta, N. Y. 

—WALDORF--Count Henry 
Paris and Mme. Jerome N. Bonaparte. 

—GinsEy--J. T. Harahan, Vice President 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

—HorrmMan—Gen. W. H. Jackson. of Ten- 
nessee and Stephen W. Dorsey of Coiorado. 

—ParK AVENUE—Gen. J. D: Briggs of 
Kentucky and Gen. George D. Jolinston of 
Alabama. 

—EverRETT—John R. Proctor, 
of the United States Civil Service 
mission, and Dr. . O. Perley, 
States Army. 


David F. Wilbe1 


de Portes of 


President 
Com- 
United 





LATEST ARRIVALS: 


SS Ardandearg, (Br.,). Kinley, Port. Natal May 28, 
via St. Vincent, in ballast to Bennett, Walsh & 
Co. Arrived at the Bar at 6 P. M. 

SS Adria, (Norw.,) Rasmussen, Gibara 5% ds, 
with fruit to Mones & Co.—vessel to Bennett, 
Walsh & Co. Arrived at the Bar’at 10:15 P. M. 





LATEST FOREIGN SHIPPING. 


LLONDON, July 4.—SS Flaxman, (Br.,) Capt 
Royce, from New-York for Manchester, passed 
Kinsale to-day. 

SS Olympia, (Sr.,) Capt. Craig, sid. from Lege 
horn for New-York yesterday. 





BUSINESS: NOTICES. 


As a preventive of Colie or Cholera Merbus 
the S. G. cocktail is superior to any patent medi- 
cine. Be sure to have it made with DR. SIB- 
GERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 


BE. & W. 
MADAWASK A. 


Collars. 
ONEONTA. 


Collars, 
KELETA. 
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ABECASIS.—On Thursday morning, July 2, after 
a short illness, Judah S. Abecasis. 

Funeral from his late residence, 1,425 Broads 
way, on Monday, July 6, at 11 o’clock, 

London (England) papers please copy. 

DRAKE.—On Thursday night, July 2, 1806) 
Charles Drake, aged 66 years. 

Friends are invited to attend his funeral frony 
Zion Chureh, 57th St.,, between 8th and - 9th 
Avs., on Monday morningy 11 o’clocki , 

SCHUYLER.—On July 4; 1896, Katharine; onty 
child of Adéle Sartori and Charles E. Schuyter: 

Funeral services from residence, 115th St. an@ 
Riverside Drive, Sunday, 2 o'clock. 

VAN: DYK®B.—At Northampton, Mass:, on Ju 
2, Mrs. Henrietta Ashmead van Dyke; widow ef 
the late Rev,. Henry J. van Dyke, D. D., of 
Brooklyn. 

Funeral service at Second Présbytefian 
ste Remsen Street, Brookiyn, July 5, at 4 








THE KPNSICO CEMETERY.—Located on: the 
Harlem Railroad, forty-eight minutes’ ride from 
the Grand Centra! Depot. Office; 16 East 42d St. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


PREPARE TO EXCLUDE THE FLIES.—Largest 

stéck in® the world of screens, screen wire, 
s¢reen doors, and fixtures, ROEBUCK’S, 172 Ful- 
ton St., N. ¥.; 14th‘St. and Hamilton Av., Brook- 
lyn. Custom screens*made to order in any wood, 
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WINGED FOOTS RICH PRIZE 





SHE WON THE GREAT TRIAL STAKES 
OF $20,000 AT SHEEPSHEAD. 


Bon de Mr. Belmoni's Candi- 
date for English Derby Honors, 
Badly Beaten, Running Eighth in 
a Field of a Dozen Starters—A 
Rainbow Appeared When Winged 
Foot Carried the Flag to the 
Front on America’s Natal Day. 


Oreo, 


It was quite like the good old days at the 
Sheepshead Bay traek of the Coney Island 
Jockey Club yesterday, and people who vis- 
fted the track for the first time then had 
no occasion for fault finding. Lander and 


his band were there, and that was some- 
thing that was such a gratifying surprise 
to those who have been % the track for 
the past two weeks that they were willing 
to forgive everything if the management 
will only keep up that sort of .hing for the 
rest of the meeting. Strange as it may 
Seem to the track managers, there are peo- 
pl who go to the races for the sport and not 
for the chance that is offered them of tak- 
ing a hand in the gaming. That these en- 
joy the music was very evident all through 
the afternoon, as there was a crowd about 
the players all the time, many of whom 
became very enthusiastic when some popu- 
lar bit of music was being played. Thanks 
for the pleasure, Mr, Heckscher. You gave 
the public what they have learned to be- 
lieve they are entitled to when they go to 
the Sheepshead Bay track. 

The attendance was the largest of the 
ear at the course. It looked to be con- 
iderably larger than on Suburban day, 
even though the boxes in the second tier 
were not al! crowded, as they were on that 
opening day, which has come to be so 
muuch of a general outing for the masses, 
who love to see the high-bred horses try 
conclusions in a race where it is known 
that every animal is doing it’s utmost to 
‘win. 

There was a race on the card yesterday 
where every horse was trying his best to 
win. It was the race for the Great Trial 
Stakes, and had a gross value of $20,000, 
ail but $3,000 of which went to the win- 
ner of the race. In it were Don de Oro, 
generally supposed to be the best of the 
two-year-olds in the East, and Ornament, 
whe is confessedly the best of the young- 
siers in the Western division. There were 
also George Kessler and Scottish Chieftain, 
both trained by Matt Byrnes; The Friar, the 
best-touted horse in all the East, and the 
most disappointing one that has been seen, 
possibly because he has never had a jockey 
on his back to show just what he can do; 
Jthodesia, a flying “lly for a half mile, from 
the Keene stabie; Bastion, a winner at 
“forris P.urk; Panmure, who had been 
brought on from the West on purpose for 
} and who was ridden by “ Soup” 
who was also imported to ride 
him; a couple of unknowns, and Winged 
oot, the McCatferty filly, that has been 
“unning very poorly of late, although she 
several times been up fighting with 
tin-toppers for the money, 

Vinged Foot won the race, and perhaps, 
ter all, it was the proper thing that she 

ld do vo. Her colors are the American 

and there are no colors that should 
,0re properly be in the front on such a day 
the Fourth of July. Therefore it was 
‘ry appropriate that she should win, Be- 
‘ges, the day is the anniversary’ of the 
rth of her owner-trainer-jockey, J. J. Mc- 
‘afferty, and there was a sentimental rea- 
on why she should have won. Yet it must 
confessed that the victory of Winged 
}Poot was not a popular one. No one who 
knew anything about racing thought that 
she had a chance to win, a3 was evidenced 
by the fact that the odds against her were 
“9 to 1 or 30 to 1, or most anything that 
the backer might wish to make it. McCaf- 
ferty did not think his filly had a chance 
to win, aed he adi a dollar on her. 
If he had only made of his plunges in 
this race—and h« lively kind of a 
lunger at times—he would have taken back 
from the layers ail the money they are said 
to have won from him in the past 
weeks, ; 

There were twelve runners for the rich 
stake, and the result proves beyond rerad- 
venture that Mr. Belmont’s Don de Oro is 
overrated, and very much overrated, 
Wie was never in the hunt, and no 
that is fi class would ever make 
iowing as he did yesterday. He 
will have to improve someth ng like a hun- 
credweight to ever win an Engiish Derby, 
The result also proves pretty surely that, so 
far as the public has had a chance to see 
them, there is not a first-class two-year-old 
in America to-day, Ornament may be the 
best in the West. If that is true, then 
there is not a good young horse out—a horse 
of the class of Tremont, His Highness, 
Morello, or Domino, to take some recent 
examples. They are beating one another 
too often to make it possible that there is 
“a good one among them. It makes a bad 
outlook fer the three-year-old racing next 
ar, with nothing that even approaches the 
form of a chamrion in sight. 

Don de Oro got lost somewhere in the 
shuffie in the running of the race yesierday, 
and finished back in the ruck among the 
‘‘also rans,” ing beaten home by his 
stable companion, Octagon, who is said to 
be several pounds below Don de Oro in 
their trials. if the horse was in_ other 
hands than those of Messrs. Hyland & 
Griffin there might be reason for suspect- 
ing that Don de Oro had heen run to lose 
the race, instead of being run to win it. 
Such changes of form as he has shuwn in 
the races he has lately run must be charged 
against his temper. There ly be 
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can surei 
nothing else, as he has shown both speed 
and courage. The exhibition he made yes- 
terday is as inexplicable as that which he 
showed when he was beaten out in the 

“ace for the Great American Stakes at 
the Brooklyn track. 

Rhodesia, Ornament, and The Friar were 

the leading horses in the race when the 
lot first bowled into the sight of the occu- 
pants of the grand stand. As they swung 
up toward the head of the stretch Winged 
Foot, Pan Mure, and Bastion were in a 
bunch close to them, and Garrison was 
riding away on Ornament for dear life in 
an effort to catch The Friar, who looked to 
have a grand chance to win, when Rhode- 
sia, having shot her , bolt, collapsed at the 
head of the stretch.* The Belmont colors 
were not prominent, and even when they 
were espied it was Octagon, and not Don 
de Oro, that was carrying them. 
_ Once well in the stretch, McCafferty gave 
his filly her head, and, riding a patient 
and clever race, such as he can ride as 
well as any jockey in America, when he 
wishes to, he pushed his speedy filly on by 
a clear path up to Ornament, who had 
passed The Friar about half way to the 
finish. Once he got up to Ornament, it was 
all day with the crack horse of the West. 
He went down as if he was only a common 
selling plater, and was beaten a couple of 
lengths by the ignored 30-to-1 shot from 
the McCafferty string. 

The Friar, all out, or, at least, appear- 
ing so under Littlefield’s riding, ran third, 
and then came the Blemton colors, which 
fully two-thirds of the people at the track 
had expected to see at the front at the 
finish. They were carried by Octagon, how- 
ever, and not by Don de Oro, in front of 
whom were Pan Mure, George Kessler, and 
Challenger. Then, trailing along after Don 
de Oro, came Rhodesia, Bastion, Scottish 
Chieftain, and Bannock, the latter running 
for the first time in his racing career. His 
performance was not a flattering one, and 
he will probably take a flier at smaller 
game in the maiden class before he again 
attempts to win against stake horses. 

There had been a slight shower during 
the running of the race, and just as Jockey 
McCafferty rode up to make his weight, as 
if in honor of the National colors he wore, 
@ magnificent rainbow made its appear- 
ance in the sky, and hung there until horse 
and rider had disappeared in the paddock. 
It wags as if the American skies were cele- 
brating the victory of the American colors 
on an American holiday. 

Paladin, which had been entered in the 
fifth race, was not allowed to start, and his 
owners, Charles Lohman & Co., have been 
notified that the entry of the horse will 
not be accepted in the future> That is 
because the stewards .of the Jockey Club, 
who have heen investigating a lot of the 
aueer racing that has been done of late 
have decided that all has not been straight 
with the horse. This was done aftef a 
hearing, in which Jockeys Doggett, Taral, 
Griffin, and Sloane had. told what they 
knew about the running of the horse and of 
some other horses they have had the mounts 
on or have ridden against. The races of 
Forget, Tinge, and Zanone are still in 
process of investigation according to official 
announcement, and there are said to be still 
others about which careful investigations 
are in progress. The stewards have de- 
cided that something must be done to stop 

flagrant imand-out running of the 
to call it by the least offensive 
general shake-up all along the 
among the possibilities as 





the results of some of the races at the 
Sheepshead Bay track. ; 
ve-furlong scramble for two-year-olds, 
in which sixteen ran, set the ball rolling 
for the duy’s sport. The thing was a 
pambing event, pure and simple, of course, 
ut all the ren A poerte had a bet down 
on one or the other of the very common 
lot that ran. Those who picked Rotterdam 
from: the jumble were the lucky ones, for he 
won from the mob with odds of from 15 to 
1 to 25 to 1 against him. Tragedian, anoth- 
er 20 to 1 chance, was second, beaten only 
a head, and Nina Louise, who was prac- 
tically the favorite, ran third, just beating 
Distincton for the money that was bet on 
one or the other “to show.” The field was 
strung out for a sixteenth of a mile, W. C. 
Daly having the honor of bringing up the 
rear with Florian. 

A very pretty run of a mile and a half 
over the turf track followed, the contestants 
being Sir Dixon, Jr., and Sue Kittie. They 
practically had the race between them, 
though Tomoka led the party for nearly a 
moile of the journey, and chen collapsed 
and went to the rear. Sue Kittie was so 
full of running that O’Leary had all he 
could do to prevent her from running her 
head off. By sawing at her head and then 
easing her up, he managed to keep her 
in hand so that wher. the head of the 
stretch was reached she went on in good 
style, shook Sir Dixon off without troubie, 
and won boy three open lengths. Sir Dixon, 
who was the favorite in the speculation, 
had all he could do to beat that veteran 
counterfeit, Long Beach, by a length for 
the piace. 

After the Great Trial Stakes had resulted 
in Winged Foot’s unexpected victory 
and Don de Oro’s equally astonish- 
ing defeat, there came the _ running 
of one of the June  handicaps—the 
Sheepshead Bay, at a mile—for which 
there were half a dozen starters, There 
was a belief before the race was run that 
the contest might prove the best of the 
day. So there was a general bustling about 
for good places from which to see it. Asa 
spectacle, it was disappointing, and as a 
race it was nothing remarkable, for St. 
Maxim won it with the greatest of ease in 
1:40 1-5, about the best mile run this year, 
and one that could easily have been run in 
1:40 flat, or perhaps better time. For seven 
furlongs, Gotham led on sufferance, with 
Hanwell and St. Maxim trailing. In the 
stretch, however, Taral gave St. Maxim his 
head, and he rushed on to the finish, two 
lengths in front of Gotham, who was a 
length before the rest of the party, all of 
whom finished in a bunch, only the lengths 
of their heads separating them. 

Irish Reel made a runaway race of the 
six-and-a-half-furlong dash for three-year- 
olds and upward, for which she was a fa- 
vorite. She ran the distance within two- 
fifths of a second of the record made by 
herself and Wernberg a year ago. Ed 
Kearney, who ran second, was three lengths 
behind her at the finish, and Amanda V., 
his nearest competitor, was eight or ten 
lengths further back. 

Harpsichord, one of the Keene string, got 
out of the maiden class in the sixth race, 
leading her field all the way and winning 
in a canter by three or four lengths from 
Nick Johnson, while Medica, tne favorite 
in the betting, was a poor third. It was a 
bad tot of horses, only the winner appearing 
to be worth what a set of colors and the 
services of a jockey cost their owners. 

A steeplechase over the full course 
brought the long day’s sport to a close. It 
was by all odds the best cross-country race 
of the year, Red Pat only beating Lion 
Heart, after a run of over three miles, by 
a head, while Marcus was close up to the 
leaders, and Woodford, Flushing, with Pa- 
trolman only a few lengths away. The race 
appeared to be honestly ridden and won on 
{te merits. If the National Steeplechase 
Association can get out such races as this 
was, they may be able to find a place for 
their sport, providing jockeys, horses, and 
owners all try to win as they seemed to be 
trying vesterday. St. Luke fell at the first 
jump, Decapod at the third, and Lafayette 
at the ‘‘ Liverpool,” after he had gone about 
one-half the course. None of the horses or 
jockeys was injured in the tumbles. 

After the race, Mara, who rode Lion 
Heart, claimed a foul against Red Pat, who 
swerved between Marcus and Lion Heart 
just after the last obstacle was cleared. 
Red Pat was not disqualified, however, the 
horses being placed just as they finished. 

THE SUMMARIES. 
FIRST RACE.—Five furlongs, for two-year-olds; 

selling allowances. Time—1:01 1-5. 
1—Rotterdam, J. F. Ryan's b. c., by Rotherhill- 

Bendora, 88 pounds, 15 to 1 and 6 tol,. 
(Coylie) 


2—Tragedian, J. R. & F. P. Keene's ch. c., 98, 
20 to 1 and 8 to 1 (Hewitt) 
2—Nina Louise, H. E. Leigh's ch. f., 100, 5 to 1.. 
(Gardner) 

Won by a head; a length between second and 
third, 

Distinction, 105 pounds, 6 to 1, (Clayton;) Thom- 
as Cat, 110, 10 to 1, (Littlefield;) Marsh Harrier, 
12 to 1, (O’Leary;) Slow Poke, 104, 7 to 1, 
(Hill;) Azure, 98, 6 to 1, (Hirsch;) Robbie W., 
114%, 20 to 1, (Taral;) Inspirer, 116, 30 to 1, (Mc- 
Caffertyg T. W. W., 98, 6 to 1, (Walker;) 
Stachelberg, $8. 20 to 1, (Lambley:) Free Lance, 
108, 15 to 1, (Sims;) Dye, 112, 15 to 1, (Ryers;) 
Sir Moltke, 118, 40 to 1, (Whyburn,) and Florian, 
98, 30 to 1, (Keefe,) also ran and finished as 
named. 

SECOND RACE.—One mile and a half on the 
turf. Time—2:37. 

ue Kittie, W. P. 

barcbin-Kathleen, 


95 


Burech’s b. m., 4 years, by 
96 pounds, 8 to 1 and 2 
to 1 (O’ Leary) 

Sir Dixon, Jr., F. Burlew’s g. h., 4, 108, 8 

to S ond S00 GB) nivscevskswacsasvcnes (Ballard) 

38—Long Beach, P, J. Dwyer’s br. h., 8, 108, 5 


n by three lengths; a length between second 
d 


, 4, 100 pounds, 4 to 1, (Sloan;) Jeffer- 
son, 3, 96, 3 to 1, (Lambley,) and Tomoka, 3, 82, 
0 to 1, (Maher,) also ran and finished as named. 
THIRD RACE.—Great Trial Stakes of $20,000. 
For two-year-olds, of which $2.000 to second 
and $1,000 to third, Futurity course. Time— 
1:10 1-5. 
1—Winged Foot, J. J. McCafferty’s ch. f., by Bu- 
20 to 1 and 
8 t (McCafferty) 
2—Ornament, C. T. Patterson’s ch. c., 125, 7 to 1 
and G £0 Bi ccasernrceonenesdsepives (Garrison) 
38—The Friar, A. H. & D. H. Morris’s ch. c., 115, 
(Littlefield) 
a half length 


sor 


chai 


Won by leneth and 
between second and third. 

Octagon, 115, 30 to 1, (Ballard;, Pan Mure, 112, 
20 to 1, (Perkins;) George Kessler, 125, 7 to 1, 
(Sloan;) Challenger, 118, 12 to 1, (Doggett;:) Don 
de Oro, 125, 2 to 1, (Griffin:) Rhodesia, 115, 6 to 
1, (Sims;) Bastion, 118, 7 to 1, (Clayton;) Scot- 
tish Chieftain, 11-, 7 to 1, (Taral,) and Ban- 
nock, 111, 20 to 1, (Hill,j also ran and finished 
as named, 

FOURTH RACE.—Sheepshead Bay Handicap of 

$2,000. One mile. Time—1:40 1-5. 
1—St. Maxim, Charles Fleischmann & Son’s ch. 

h., 5 years, by St. Blaise-Carina, 124 pounds, 
D408 DS WE @ Oe Babs sc ccécs cksescenes (Taral) 
2—Gotham, J. Ruppert, Jr.’s, ch. h., 4, 116, 10 to 
1 and 38 to 1 (Hamilton) 
3—Hanwell, M. F. Stephenson’s br. h., 4, 112, 10 
to 1 (Griffin) 

Won by two lengths; a length between second 
and third. 

Sir Walter, 6, 118, 18 to 5, (Doggett,;) Glen- 
moyne, 5, 119, 7 to 1, (Perkins,) and Belmar, 4, 
111, 14 to 6, (Sims,) also ran and finished as 
named. 

FIFTH RACE.—Six and one-half furlongs; sell- 

ing. Time—1:19 4-5. 
1—Irish Reel, J. H. McCormick’s ch. m., 4 years, 

by Exile-Round Dance, 102 pounds, 4 to 5 
Mee 2S OO Bi ka cc5 nck sews vedeesnuue we (Sloane) 
2—Ed. Kearney, Matt. Corbett’s ch. h., 5, 99, 
10 to 1 and 4 to 1 (O' Leary) 
3—Amanda V., J. E. Madden's ch. £., 8, 83, 
i. G0 “Mapasnces based00ntawebbioaked (Powers) 

Won by three lengths; two lengths between 
second and third. 

Briek, 3, 92, 6 to 1, (Hirsch;) Halfling, 4, 103%, 
20 to 1, (H. Lewis;) Lancer, 4, 94, 30 to 1, 
(Forbes,) and Kennebunk, 4, 97, 20 to 1, (Coylie,) 
also ran and finished as named. 
SIXTH RACE.—Seven furlongs; 

three-year-olds. Time—1:30. 
1—Harpsichord, J. R. & F. P. Keene’s ch. f., 3 

years, by Amphion-Atala, 107 pounds, 6 
to 1 and 2 to 1 (Sims) 
2—Nick Johnson, N. J. Johnson’s b, g., 3, 112, 
15 to 1 and 6 to l...... th endivenend (Ballard) 
8—Medica, Sensation Stable’s b. f., 3, 108, 9 to 
5 (Clayton) 
lengths between 


a half; 


for maiden 


Won by four lengths; two 
second and third. 

Brilliancy, 3, 107, 5 to 1, 
3. 109, 8 to 1, (Doggett;) Izmir, 3, 
(Sloane;) Farthing, 3, 112, 4 to 1, (H. Lewis;) 
Heartburn, 3, 107, 15 to 1, (O’Leary,) and Bank 
Cashier, 3, 112, 15 to 1, (Gardner,) also ran and 
finished as named. 
SEVENTH tACE.—Steeplechase, 
miles. 33 


(Hill;) Eliza Belle, 
112, 8 tol, 


about three 
Time—5:33. é 
1—Red Pat, J. P. Dawes’s ch. g., 5 years, by 
Florentine-Sozodont, 154 pounds, 7 to 1 and 
2 to l (Dunlap) 
2—Lion Heart, Wellington Stables b. g., 5, 15s, 
3 to 1 and even money (Mara) 
3—Marcus, J. M. Crosby’s b. g., 
2 (Persse) 
three lengths between 
second and third. 

Woodford, 139, & to 1, (McInerney;) Flushing, 
155, 10 to 1, (J. Kenney;) Patrolman, 138, 7 to 
1, (Chandler,) and Mars Chan, 149, 10 to 1, (M. 
Lynch,) also ran and finished as named. _ St. 
Luke, 137%, 12 to 1, (Green;) Decapod, 145%, 15 
to 1, (Munn,) and Lafayette, 145, 7 to 1, (Hues- 
ton,) fell at the jumps and did not finish. 





MATCH RACES AT PARKWAY. 


Newsboy and Billy Mack Win in Ex- 
cellent Time. 


Two match races between local cracks brought 
about 1,200 persons to the grounds of the Park- 
way Driving Club, Brooklyn, yesterday afternoon. 
The track was in fine condition, and the miles 
were all in the neighborhood of 2:20, two of them 
just inside that mark. Both events were ended 
in straight heats, and the favorite came off 
victorious in each. 

The rival pacers Newsboy and June Bug were 
called first, and though the latter has a record 
of 2:10%, the dun gelding had more friends 
among those that speculated on the resflt. June 
Bug proved very much out of form, going a trifle 
lame and unable to head Newsboy at any stage of 
the race. The first heat—in 2:19%—practically 
settled the question, and the clip dropped back on 
the slow side of 2:20 in the next two miles. 
Nichols made a hard drive with June Bug in the 
third heat, and the chestnut sidewheeler looked 
dangerous until he lost his stride coming around 


the turn for the last quarter. the 
fourth vioetory for Newsboy in the ; 


rway this 
way 
Me Not having fallen vic 
during May and June. 

Another successful candidate against local talent 
is the brown geiding Billy Mack. He is a trottar 
bred in Indiana, and brought tv Brooklyn this 
year. During the Spring meeting at Gravesend 
he defeated the pacer Pan Pan, landing a good 
pot of money for his backers. Thomas Morgan, 
the owner of the stout campaigner Jube, thought 
his trotter could find the soft spot in Billy Mack, 
and the twe fliers met yesterday for $500 a side. 
After three lively heats the Hoosier trotter had 
taken Jube into camp, proving himself a reliable 
race horse as well as a very speedy stepper. The 
first mile was announced officially as in 2:20, but the 
majority of the watches made it2:19%4. In thesecond 
heat Jube carried Billy Mack away “ boiling,’’ 
and they were at the quarter in 0:34%. The clip 
was a little slower from that point, and the two 
geldings fought it out to the wire, Billy Mack 
having a half length the best of it in 2:19%4. -This 
is a quarter of a second faster than his previous 
record, made on the iightniag course at Colum- 
bus, Ind., last October. 

Jube’s well-known gameness was the forlorn 
hope of his friends, a he could not carry his 
nimble foe fast enough to take his measure, and 
in a desperate drive home Arthur lifted the 
beaten trotter off his stride, leaving Mack an easy 
winner in 2:21. Besides the stake of $1,000, 
quite a snug sum changed hands on this race. 

There was a new face in the judges’ stand as 
starter, W. H. Blauvelt haadling the bell very 
satisfactorily. W. W. Shuit, Superintendent of 
Parkville Farm, and Charles G. Moser, who Is a 
professional driver, were the other two judges. 


The summary: 
—— Race.—Pacing; stake $300, with $100 
a z 
Newsboy, dun g., by Brentwood-Lemons, by 
Dan Allen (Arthur)..... coeeree 
June Bug, ch. g. 
Tim 


matches 
wood and Park 


e—2: . 
Match Race.—Trotting; stake $1,000. 
Billy Mack, br. g., by Bartholomew Wilkes- 
Stella, untraced (Sinnott)......... 
ube, b. g. (Arthur)......-esee0. 
Time--2:20; 2:19%; 2 


Canoe Races at Hopatcong. 


Nouan's Point, LAKE HOpPaATCONG, N. J., 
July 4.—Five of the scheduled races of the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association took place here to-day. 


The first event called was the elghty-foot rig 
limit sailing race. Ten boats started in a heavy 
wind. George Douglass in canoe Cricket won in 
1:04:00. John Douglass in Idlemere was second, 
and Robert Bryant in Happy Days third. 

The single paddling, open canoes, one-half mile 
straightaway, was won by Theodore A. Gessler 
in Phi Upsilon; Guy Pisek was second in Alice, 
and E. C. Pell third. 

Twelve crews started In the tandem paddling 
race. After a close race Fleishman and Allen of 
the Red Dragon Club won, B. C. Pell and Mur- 
ray ad Passaic second, and Pitcher and Metz 
third. 

The handicap sealed sailing race was over a 
trianguiar course, one-half mile to the leg, twice 
around. George Douglass finished first, followed 
wy _ Douglass second, and Robert Bryant 
third. 

The hurry scurry race afforded much amuse- 
ment. Paul Pitcher and James Pitcher fouled 
each other alternately from the start to the fin- 
ish. The race was ordered paddled over and re- 
sulted In a victory for Paul Pitcher. 

Five more regular events and several special 
trophy races will be held next week. 


American Horses Run Poorly. 


LONDON, July 4.—American horses did not fare 
well in the racing at the Hurst Park Club’s 
meeting to-day. Enoch Wishard started Ramapo, 


who was made favorite in the betting, in the 
Summer Handicap, at a mile. He could do no 
better than run third to Prince Soltykoff’s Sati 
and J. Ryan’s Chasseur. Wishard’s Hugh Penny 
Was unplaced in the Molesey Handicap, at six 
furlongs, and August Belmont’s Tagus was un- 
placed in a two-year-old race, won by the Duke 
of Westminster's Bluewater. 


Racing Notes and Comments. 


—August Belmont, the President of The Jockey 
Club and owner of the Blemton Stable, sails for 
Europe for a vacation of a few months. While 
abroad he will arrange for the leasing of a train- 
ing ‘ound, probably at Newmarket Heath. In 
case he can find a spot to suit him, he will have 
a string of about a dozen horses shipped to Eng- 
land for a campaign there in 1597. enry of Na- 
varre, who has been punch-fired for a splint; Don 
de Oro, Octagon, Hastings, Margrave, and a few 
yearlings will make up his racing string. John 
G. Hyland will go to England to care for the 
horses and Henry Griffin to ride them, and 
American methods in ae and riding will be 
pursued, so that a thorough test of the two sys- 
tems may be made. It was stated at Sheeps- 
head Bay track yesterday that Hyland was to 
receive a salary of $25,000 next year for going 
to England to train, and that Griffin will receive 
$15,000 more for his services. 

—‘' Pittsburg Phil’’ has bought the colt Ham- 
llton II. from Marcus Daly. Mr, Smith bas 
changed his mind about owning race horses, and 
expects to get together a seleot stable of about 
a dozen horses, e so enjoys the labor and care 
attendant on owning a stable of race horses that 
he feels uncomfortable without it. Now he wants 
to get a good stable together, and thinks this a 
good time to do it. 

—The Westchester Association has concluded 
arrangements for a lease of Morris Park for the 
years 1897, 1898, and 1899 under the same con- 
ditions as during its lease of the past two years. 
The Turf and Field Club will continue in control 
of the clubhouse and the grounds where tennis 
courts and golf links have been laid out, and 
where a polo field is to be laid out. 

—Pearl V., the daughter of the great racers 
Salvator and Firenzi, is a little bit of a runt 
that looks more like a lady’s saddle pony than a 
thoroughbred racer. 


Fischer Defeats Chace. 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y., July 4.—The Tuxedo 
Tennis championship was won here this morning 
by Edwin P. Fischer of the West Side Tennis 
Club, New-York. Fischer defeated Malcolm Chace 
of Yale, who has held the Tuxedo trophy for the 
last two years, and who needed but one more 
victory to make it bis permanent property. 

The match was full of brilliant work on both 
sides. Fischer played the game of his life, but 
where he especially excelled was in passing 
Chace at the net. Time and again the Yale 
crack would dash down the court, only to find 
that one of Fischer’s long-armed drives had put 
the ball clear of his reach. Chace seemed some- 
what out of condition, and lost a number of easy 
points through lack of control. Just at the end, 
when it all seemed over but the shouting, he 
made one of his old-time brilliant rallies and 
came near tieing the score, but Fischer managed 
to check the spurt in time to pull out the match. 
This is Fischer’s first victory at Tuxedo, 


Ballard Wins the Independence Shoot. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., July 4.—The Independ- 
ence Handicap Shoot at Hollywood this afternoon 


brought to the score eight entries. The entrance 
fee was $20. Each man shot at fifteen birds. 
The birds were a swift lot. Following is the 
score: 

Hibbard, 13; McAlpin, 13; Hoey, 11; Held, 5; 
Ivins, 9; Ballard, 13; Roebling, 11, and Daly, 11. 
Hibbard, McAlipin, and Ballard shot off the tie, 
and the latter won first money, amounting to $80. 





ASTORY WITHOUTA WORDOFTRUTH 


Secretary Carlisle Exposes the Falsity 
of a2 Free-Silver Assertion. 


From The Dallas (Texas) News. 


DemocraTic SOUND-MONEY 
HEADQUARTERS OF TEXAS, 
CORSICANA, Texas, June 26. 
To the Public: 

In my late sound-money canvass I was 
met at Cameron and other places with the 
statement that during Mr. Manning’s term 
as Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Cleve- 


Jand’s first term) a run or raid on the Treas- 
ury was threatened by bankers who pro- 
posed to collect greenbacks, demand their 
redemption in gold, and thus force an issue 
of bonds to replenish the gold reserve, and 
that Mr. Manning went to Wall Street and 
told the raiders he would pay in silver 
coin, and that thereby he prevented the 
raid. I did not believe the statement—first, 
because the bankers never desired to con- 
tinue their banking on bond issues, and, 
second, because I did not believe that the 
Treasury had ever refused to redeem a 
greenback bill in gold or silver on demand. 
I wrote Mr. Carlisle, and here is his an- 
swer. Rurus Harpy. 


Mr. Rufus Hardy, Corsicana, Texas: 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 3d inst. {s just 
received, and in response I have the honor to 
say that there is not a word of truth in the state- 
ment which the advocates of free silver have 
been recently circulating, to the effect that Mr. 
Manning had refised to redeem legal-tender notes 
in gold, or had informed hankers or others at 
New-York that he would under any circumstances 
pay them or any part of them in silver. 

Mr. Manning became Secretary of the Treasury 
on the 7th day of March, 1885, and resigned on 
the 3lst day of March, 1887, and during the 
whole period of bis service there was no “ raid" 
made upon the gold reserve, and therefore no oc- 
—e for him to pursue the course attributed to 

m. 

The Hon. C. N, Jordan, who was then United 
States Treasurer, informs me in a letter that he 
was personally presentat every conference that oc- 
curred between Mr. Manning and bankers at 
New-York, and in a letter to me he authorizes 
me to say that the statement attributed to Mr. 
Manning by ex-Gov. Campbell and others is 
wholly untrue. 

Mr, ye | was a firm and consistent advo- 
cate of the gold standard of value, and throughout 
his entire eaministration of the affairs of this 
department gold was on every United 
States note pvesented for redemption. At that 
time the Tregsury notes, of course, had not been 
issued. Very truly yours, J. G. CARLISLE. 





Bequests for Enterprising Youth. 


Fram The Chatham (Va.) Tribune. 
Now and then we hear of some rich per- 
son leaving several hundred thousand dol- 


lars to colleges and other institutions. I¢ 
rich people woulc desire to perpetuate their 
memory, @ novel and lasting monument to 
them wouid be to select 100 or 1,000 desery- 
ing young men, and bequeath to them $1,000 
each, with which to start in business. The 
blessings that would follow such philan- 
thropy cannot be estimated, 





Great Luck.—Democratic Convention, Chi- 
——.. Take the picturesyue Lehigh Valley R. R. 





tickets $17, July 4, 5, and 6, good to 
return July 12. Apply to 235, 278, 944, and 1,323 
Broad —Ady. 








BROKE EVEN WITH BALTIMORE IN 
HOLIDAY CONTESTS. 


Eleven Innings in the Morning, with 
Baseball of All Colors—Cleveland 
Scores Two Victories and Again 
Heads the List—Brooklyn Loses 
Twice to Boston and Falls Below 
the Halfway Mark—The Other Re- 
sults on the Diamond. 


Results of Yesterday’s Games. 


Baltimore, 11; New-York, 10. 
New-York, 7; Baltimore, 2, 
Boston, 8; Brooklyn, 2. 
Boston, 7; Brooklyn, 2. 
Chicago, 8; Louisville, 5. 
Chicago, 11; Louisville, 6. 
Washington, 13; Philadelphia, 8. 
Philadelphia, 15; Washington, 14, 
Cincinnati, 3; Pittsburg, 1. 
Pittsburg, 4; Cincinnati, 3. 
Cleveland, 8; St. Louis, 3. 
Cleveland, 5; St, Louis, 4. 


Standing of the Clubs. 


Clubs. 
Cleveland .... 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Boston 


wet ween 


Phiadelphia 
Washington 
Brookiyn 
New-York 

st. Louis........ 
Louisville 


eee meee 


There were, all sorts of baseball at the 
polo grounds yesterday—yellow, green, 
pink, and a kind whose color could alone 
be learned with the aid of Réntgen’s dis- 
covery. * 

As a result of the holiday contests, the 


home tegm and the Baltimores, who were 
the opponents, broke even. The morning 
game went to the visitors, after a ten-inn- 
ing tussle, and the afternoon result was in 
favor of New-York, by the comfortable 
score of 7 to 2. 

The battle in the morning was by far the 
more interesting. One Pond started to pitch 
for the Baltimores, and the game was prac- 
tically in the hands of the New-York boys 
after two innings, and should have been 
won twice over. The inevitable but oame in, 
however. 

It was rumored about the grand stand 
that the defeat was due to the failure of a 
mascot to keep terms with the manage- 
ment. This mascot was a male, and, if re- 
port be true, he had promised to appear at 
the game wearing a pair of brand-new duck 
trousers. The mascot was on hand, but he 
wore trousers of wool, to match his coat. 
He declared that the damp weather would 
have ruined the glued seams of his white 
breeches. Of course, only a few took this 
mascot business seriously, and the re- 
mainder of the spectators felt that sharp 
base running, an eye on the game, good 
batting, and now and then fair flelding had 
something to do with the result. 

The Baltimore boys had lots of encourage- 
ment from a party of admirers from their 
town, who were decked out in ribbons and 
were equipped for ‘rooting’? under any 
circumstances. The home team, too, was 
not without its howling backers, and the 
good plays brought forth enough shouts and 
cheers to remind one of a college battle. 

“Dad” Clarke does seem to play in hard 
luck. He worked like a Trojan to secure a 
victory. He pitched good ball, but at times 
the work in the field was bad enough to 


make him turn a somersault. The home 
team made more base hits, and, alas! 
made more errors than the Baltimores. 

Everything looked like a sure game for 
the New-Yorks rntil the ninth inning. Then 
Reitz, the second baseman for the Balti- 
mores, touched up Mr. Clarke for a home 
run under the ground rules. There were 
two men on bases, and the score was tied. 
The winning run was scored in the eleventh 
inning, with one man out. 

Esper, the Baltimore pitcher, who re- 
lieved Pond, did some good work in the 
box and at the bat. He is a left-hander, 
and for some time he was a problem to the 
batters. Take the game as a whole, it was 
full of pretty plays, plays of the rankest 
kind, and displays of stick work that did 
the hearts of the old-timers good. 

Reitz, who made the home run, drove 
the ball into right field, only a few feet be- 
yond the south bleachers. The ball went 
over the heads of the spectators lined up 
expecting that the game was over. Reitz 
had sent the ball in a previous inning with- 
in a few feet of the same spot, but within 
the foul line, according to Mr. Emsiie. 
The Baltimore boys held that it was safe, 
and the entire nine tried to argue with Mr. 
Emslie, who has a way, however, of mak- 
ing arguments short. His side of the ar- 
gument wins, also, after the manner of 
umpires. This was the score: 

NEW-YORK. BALTIMORE. 

R1BPOAE 1 

V.Halt’n, cf.2 3 1 0\Kelley, If... 

G. Davis, ‘ 0 Keeler, cf... 

Tiernan, 1 Jennings, ss. 
Gleason, 


. 2}Boyle, 1b... 
Stafford, lf.. 0) Reitz, SD.<2 
Clark, 1b... 2iBrodie, cf..0 
Zearfoss, c. 1|D’nnelly, 3b.1 
Con'’ton, ss.. a 


2'Clarke, c. 
Clarke, p.... 


Total....1016*28 17 8 


™ bobo io” 


ROR OOCHOM RS 
COWMaAN cme TS 
NNNYK OK ORK OD 
COM ROOMHOO 


NOK OCOMH BORD 


ae 


New-York 0—10 
Baltimore 1—11 
Earned runs—New-York, 6; Baltimore, 4. Two- 
base hits—Jennings, Esper, (2,) Van Haltren, (2,) 
G. Davis, Clark. Three-base hit—Kelley. Home run 
—Reitz. Sacrifice hits—Kelley, Van Haltren, G. 
Davis. Stolen bases—Keeler, Jennings, Doyle, G. 
Davis, Tiernan, Stafford, Connaughton. First 
base on errors—New-York, 2; Baltimore, 4. First 
base on balls—Off Pond, 2; off Esper, 2. Struck 
out—By Clarke, 1; by Pond, 2; by Esper, 1. Hit 
by pitcher—By Clarke, 1. Double plays—Con- 
naughton and Clark; Gleason and Clark; Keeler 
and Doyle. Left on bases—New-York, 8; Balti- 
more, 6. Passea ball—Clarke. Umpire—Mr. 
Emsilie. ~ 


New-York, 7; Baltimore, 2. 


For the afternoon game the home team 
did not appear, as it started in to practice, 
to have much spirit. However, the sight of 
between 9,000 and 10,000 persons and the 
hearty greeting accorded to the players 
seemed to have a tonic effect. 

The visitors could do nothing with Meek- 
in’s speed, while Hemming was hit freely. 
Gleason’s fielding was the feature, he ac- 
epting fifteen out of sixteen chancs. Clarke, 
the Baltimore catcher, was attacked with 
palpitation of the heart before the game 
and Robinson, in spite of a split finger, 
caught instead. The score: 

AFTERNOON GAME. 

NEW-YORK. BALTIMORE. 
R1BPOAE| R1B PO 

Van H'n, cf.2 0|Kelley, If...1 
G. Da’s, 3b.1 1|/Keeler, rf...0 
Tiernan, rf.1 0|Jennin’s, ss.0 
Gleason, 2b.1 1b...0 
Stafford, if..0 
Clark, 1b...1 
Zearfoss, c...0 
Conna’n, ss.@ 
Meekin, p...1 


Total ..-- 
otal 2 


7 ee 
*Batted for Robinson in the ninth innin 


WoVOTE . c-cccccccceses 0003211 0..-—7 
Baltimore 00000011 O82 
Earned runs—New-York, 6; Baltimore, 1. Two- 
base hit—Clark. Three-base hits—Van MHaltren, 
G. Davis. Sacrifice hit—Stafford. First base on 
errors—Baltimore, 38. First base on balls—Off 
Meekin, 1; off Hemming, 3. Struck out—By 
Meekin, 2; by Hemming, 2. Hit by gitcher—By 
Meekin, 2. Left on bases—New-York, 5: Balti- 
more, 5. Double plays—Gleason and Meekin; 
Jennings and Doyle. Umpire—Mr. Emslic, 
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0! Donnl’y, 3b.0 

1| Robinson, c.0 

0|Hem’ing, p.0O 
*Keister ... 
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BROOKLYN LOSES TWO GAMES, 


Sent Below the Half-Way Mark br 
the Team from Boston, 


Brooklyn had an inglorious Fourth of July as 
far as baseball was concerned. The team of 
players from Boston took two games at Eastern 
Park, and sent Foutz’s men down hill in the 
record, 

The afternoon game was witnessed by 6,090 
persons, and all did some pretty hard rooting, 
but it was of no avail. Du‘fy’s aggregation was 
too strong and clinched the game in the first 
inning. Stein was replaced by Daub in the fourth 


a 





BOSTON. 

1B.P0O, 
H'milt'’n, cf.1 
Tenney, c...2 
Bannon, rf..1 
Long, ss....1 
Tucker, 1b..1 
Duffy, lf....0 
Har’on, 3b..0 
Lowe, 2b....1 
Nichols, p..0 


Total . 


Corcor’n, es.0 
L'ch’ce, 1b..0 
Shoch, 2b...0 
Grim, ¢ 0 
Stein, p....0 
Daub, p.... 





Ot te 


ein 


Brooklyn 1100010 07 
Boston 000 0-2 
Earned runs—Boston, 2. First base by errors— 
Brooklyn, 1; Boston, 2, Left on bases—Brooklyn, 
3; Boston, 3. Bases on balls—Off Stein, 2; off 
Nichols, 1. Struck out—By Daub, 2; by Nich- 
ols, 2. Three-base hit—Bannon. Two-base hits— 
Tucker, Hamilton. Sacrifice hits—Nichols, Long. 
Stolen bases—Anderson,. Shindle. Double plays— 
Coreoran and Shoch; Long, Lowe, and Tucker; 
Shoch and Lachance; McCarthy and Grim; Long 
and Tucker. Wild pitches—Stein, 1; Daub, 1. 
Passed ball—Tenney. Umpire—Mr. Betts. - 


Boston, 3; Brooklyn, 2. 


The morning game at Eastern Park, a pitchers’ 
battle, belonged to either side until the very 
close. The visitors got two runs in the third 
inning, and Brooklyn ied the score in the fifth 
The winning run was made in the eighth. Base 
hits were even on both sides, while the visitors 
are credited with the larger number of errors. 
This was the score: 

BOSTON. 


BROOKLYN. 
R1B Ril 
Hamilt’n, cf.0 0 


Jones, rf....0 
McCart’y, 1f.0 
And’son, cf.0 
Shindle, 3b. .0 
Corcor’n, 


vy 
° 


WHOROCOCO 
meno bo ko Soho kono 
RAND RHOOC> 
OrHMoCHOHSH 
CHOROCHROCOU 
OUwooCHamed 
HONCwMrHOCOOPD 
oroococooeS 


Stivetts, p.. 
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Totals ... 


Brooklyn 

Earned runs—Boston, 3. Three-base hit—Stiv- 
etts. Stolen bases—Lachance, Anderson, Hamil- 
ton. Sacrifice hits—Abbey, (2,) McCarthy, Corco- 
ran. Struck out—By Stivettts, 1; by Abbey, 1. 
First base on balls—Of Stivettts. 2. First base 
on errors—Brooklyn, 3. Left on bases—Boston, 
8; Brooklyn, 7. Wild pitch—Stivetts. Umpire— 
Mr. Betts. 


Other League Games. 


AT CHICAGO—MORNING. 
Chicago 2020120 1,.-—8 
Louisville 0000004 0 1-5 
Base hits—Chicago, 10; Louisville, 6 Errors— 
Chicago, 5; Louisville, 3. Batteries—Griffiths 
and- Kittridge; Frazier and Warner. Umpire— 


Mr. Terry. 
AFTERNOON. 


Louisville 

Base hits—Chicago, 11; Louisville, 8. Errors— 
Chicago, 2; Louisville, 8. Batteries—Cunningham 
and Warner; Briggs and Donahue. Umpire—Mr. 


Keefe. e 
AT PHILADELPHIA—MORNING. 

Philadelphia 10510000 1—8 
Washington 50010601 O18 

Base hits—Philadelphia, 12; Washington, 22. 
Errors—Philadelphia, 1; Washington, 8. Batterics 
—Carsey and Clements; McJames and McGuire. 
Umpire—Mr. Hurst. 


AFTERNOON. 


Philadelphia ..........0 2 3 009 1 0..—15 
Washington 3038341300 O14 
Base hits—Philadelphia, 21; Washington, 19. 
Errors—Philadelphia, 3; Washington, 1. Batteries 
—Taylor, Hallman, Carsey, and Clements; King, 
German, and McAuley. Umpire—Mr. Hurst. 


AT PITTSBURG—MORNING, 


Pittsburg 1000000 0—1 
Cincinnati 

Base hits—Pittsburg, 4; Cincinnati, 6. Errors— 
Cincinnati, 1. Batteries—Hughey and Sugden; 
Myer and Pietz. Umpire—Mr. Lynch, 

Game called at end of eight inning om account 


of rain. 
AFTERNOON. 


Pittsburg ..... 1010431000 1—4 
CIMGIMBAED . <..0:0.060650e -9090100200 0-3 

Base hits—Pittsburg, 12; Cincinnati, 11. Errors 
—Pittsburg, 2; Cincinnati, 3. Batteries—Killen 
and Sugden; Ehret and Pietz. Umpire—Mr. 


Lynch, 

AT CLEVELAND—MORNING. 
CU MANA occiic na cbvciad + 
St. Louis . 00101000 1-8 
Base hits—Cleveland, 18; St. Louis, 9. Errors— 
Cleveland, 1; St. Louis, 2. Batteries—Wilson and 
O’Connor; Donahue and McFarland. Umpire— 
Mr. Sheridan. 


0..—8 


AFTERNOON. 
Cleveland .. 0 
St. Louis 00 0-4 
Base hits—Cleveland, 11; St. Louls, 8. Errors— 
Cleveland, 4; St. Louis, 2. Batteries—Young and 
O’Connor; Hart and McFarland. Umpire—Mr. 
Sheridan. 





ORANGE WINS AND LOSES, 


Two Games Played with the All-Col- 
legiate Nine, 


ORANGE, N. J., July 4.—The Orange Athletic 
Club baseball team played two games at the 
Orange Oval to-day with the All-Collegiates be- 
fore large crowds of spectators, In the morning 
game the visitors won by a little heavier stick 
work, in spite of an alarming number of errors, 
which seemed to be the main feature of the 
game. 

In the afternoon Westervelt pitched for Orange 
{n better form, and the tables were turned, the 
home team winning with ease by superior bat- 
ting and cleaner field work. The scores: 

MORNING GAME, 


COLLEGIATES. 
E] R1BPO 
1|M. B’gen, cf2 0 4 
0) R’hie, ss.,2b.2 2 3 
O}Grace, If....2 2 1 
1\Blakeley, 3b.1 2 
0|S. B’gen, 1b.0 1 
1;Highley, c..2 


Thomas, 

McL’h'n, ss.2 
Bailey, c....0 
Cuming, c.. 
Gray, I..ce- 
Homer, 1b.. 
Nichols, rf.. 
Affeld, 3b... 
Kellogg, 2b. 
Driscoll, p. 
West’ velt, p.0 


«ee 14 14 27 13 


report 


0 
4 
1 
2 


= 


0 Robinson, rt.2 
0|Dickson, p..8 


WOHOCCHHASD 


1 
0 
3 
2'C’ bell, 2b,ss.4 4 
3 
3 


0 
27 15 17 


Sei bobists 


Total ....181 


Total 


Orange ° 52108 3—14 
Collegiates 32041 3—18 
Earned runs—Orange, 2; All-Collegiates, 5. 
First base on errors—Orange, 9; All-Collegiates, 
. Left on bases—Orange, 7; All-Collegiates, 8. 
Bases on balls—Off Driscoll, 1; off Westervelt, 6; 
off Dickson, 2. Struck out--By Westervelt, 2; 
by Dickson, 2. Stolen bases—M. Bergen, Highley, 
Dricoll, Nichols, Kellogg, Ritchie, Affeld. Sac- 
rifice hits—M. Bergen, Affeld, Kellogg, Homer, 
Gray. Two-base hits—Dickson, McLaughlin, 
Thomas, Gray. Three-base hit—Robinson. Home 
run—Grace. Passed ball—Highley. Wild pitches 
—Westervelt, (2;) Dickson. Hit by pitcher—M. 
Bergen, Blakeley. Umpire—Mr. Hartley. 
AFTERNOON GAME. 


ORANGE. } COLLEGIATES, 
RiBPOAE! R1BP 
Thomas, cf.. 3 0 OM. B’gen, cf.1 
McL’h’n, ss. UiC’pb’li, rf..1 
Cuming, c... 0 Ritchie, 2b.0 
Gray, O'Highley, c..1 
Homer, 0 Blakeley, 3b.1 
Nichols, 1\Grace, if...0 
Affeld, 0G. B'gen, 1b.0 
Kellogg, 0 Robinson, ss.0 
Wes’rv’'t, 0|Thatcher, p.0 


Total 


Orange 
All-Collegiates 

Earned runs—Orange, 7; All-Collegiates, 2. 
First base on errors—Orange, 7. Left on bases— 
Orange, 5; All-Collegiates, 5. Bases on balis— 
Off Westervelt, 3; off Thatcher, 5. Struck out— 
By Westervelt, 8; by Thatcher, 3. Stolen bases— 
M. Bergen, McLaughlin, Gray, Nichols, Blake- 
ley, Highley. Sacrifice hits—Thomas, Affeld. 
Two-base hits—Campbell, Nichols. Three-base 
hits—Cuming, G. Bergen, Affeld, Westervelt, 
Ritchie. ‘Home runs—Gray, Campbell, Homer. 
Double plays—Cuming, Westervelt, and Homer; 
M. Bergen and G. Bergen; McLaughlin, Kellogg, 
and Homer. Passed balls—Highley, (2,) Cuming. 
Hit by pitcher—Blakeley. Umpire—Mr. Hartley. 


iototviotoibiok 
oR RK Oe Bee 
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Wilmington Wins Two Victories. 


WILMINGTON, Del., July 4.—Wilmington de- 
feated Paterson in both the morning and after- 
noon games to-day. The games were well con- 
tested. Fifteen hundred persons saw the morning 
game and 3,000 the afternoon game. Score of 
morning game: 

Wilmington 11000 3-8 
Paterson 0100100 0 0-2 

Base hits—Wilmington, 10; Paterson, 7. Errors 
—Wilmington, 8; Paterson, 4. Batteries—J. Nops 
and Kinsella; Cogan and Kerlacky. Umpire—Mr. 


Murphy. 
AFTERNOON GAME. 
Wilmington ........6-.08 0101000 0-5 


Paterson 0000002 0 0-2 


Base hits—Wilmington, 8; Paterson, §. Errors 
—Wilmington, 2; Paterson, 4. Batteries—Amole 
and Rafferty; McMakin and Kerlacky. Umpire— 
Mr. Burns, 


Newarks Defeat Metropolitaus, 


NEWARK, N. J., July 4.—The baseball game 
between the Newark nine and the Metropolituns 
was long drawn out this morning. The Newarks 
rallied in the eighth inning. The score: 
Newark 110 
Metropolitan 

Base hits—Newark, 17; Metropolitan, 17. Ir- 
rors—Newark, 5; Metropolitan, 5. Batteries—Set- 
tley, Lloyd, and Rothfuss; Cronin and Foster. 
Umpire—Mr. Jones. 


Oritani, 7; Cuban Giants, 4. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., July 4.—The Oritani 
Field Club nine defeated the Cuban Giants in a 
loosely played game by the following score: 
Oritani 30101 07 
cuban Giants 30010000 0-4 

is3-—Oritani, 10; Cuban Giants, 5. Errors— 
Oritar), 6; Cuban Giants, 10. Batteries—Murphy 
and O’Nei) Nelsen and B. Jackson. 


South 0) enge, 14; Morristown, 11. 
Mornristowwn, N. J., July 4.—Tke South Or- 
ange Fieid C.,b defeated the Morristown Fieid 
Club this m.rning in an interest:ng baseball 
game. The ore: 
South Orgage.........-3 412 2 2 00 0-14 
Morristown .. ....--.0 15 201 2 0 0-1) 
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FOG SPOILS YACHTING | 





LARCHMONT CLUB’S REGATTA POST-~ 
PONED FOR TWO WEEKS. 


Over One Hundred and Fifty Boats 
Anchored Off the Clubhouse—Brisk 
East Wind Went to Waste All 
Day—Yachts Dressed Ship and H- 
luminated in the Evening—Wan- 
amaker Buys the May—A Forty- 


Foot Class for Next Year. 


The Larchmont yachtsmen, ever since 
they have been organized as a club, have 
celebrated the Fourtk of July with a big 
regatta. Each year this regatta has been 
the largest of the season on the Sound, and 
this year’s was to have been the largest 


ever known. Ninety-five yachts had entered, 
and the “scrapping” in the different 
classes it was expected would have been 
worth going miles to see. All the condi- 
tions except one were favorable to good 
racing. A stiff breeze from the east was 
blowing, the yachts were ready, the best 
amateurs in the country were ready to sail 
them, the energetic Regatta Committee had 
made all arrangements for the races, but 
when the time came to start the yachts a 
thick fog had shut in, and it was impossible 
at times to see more than 300 yards from 
the shore. 

The Larchmont yachtsmen are no fair- 
weather sailors. They have sailed their 
races when the wind has been blowing a 
gale. They wisely concluded that to sail 
in the fog would entail too much risk, and 
sO at 2 o'clock, after waiting to see if there 
were any signs of the fog lifting, Chairman 
Lovejoy of the Regatta Committee had the 
signal hoisted announcing that the race 
had been postponed, It will be sailed on 
Saturday, July 1S. 

Of course every one was disappointed. 
The members of the club had turned out 
in force to see the races. The steamer 
Albertina had been chartered to accompany 
the yachts over the course and was crowd- 
ed with friends of the yachtsmen. The 
Atlantic Yacht Club fleet was in the har- 
bor, but all were hidden by the thick fog. 
Early in the morning the yachtsmen staid 
in the handsome clubhouse. Every one ex- 
pected that the sun would burn the fog 
up, but the sun was not equal to the occa- 


sion, If it did burn any up, the strong east 
wind kept blowing reinforcements ‘save the 
Sound, and in the end the fog triumphed. 
About noon the yachtsmen and their 
friends went to the yachts, still hoping that 
the fog would clear. Every one was good 
natured, and when the races were finally 
declared postponed the Regatta Committee 
was generally commended for its action. 
It would have been very foolish to have 
started the regatta in the fog. 

About 8 o’clock tho fog lifted, and then 
several of the yachts went out for a sail. 
One of these was the Colonia, and when she 
returned to anchor in the harbor a little ex- 
citement was furnished. Capt. Barr, who 
was steering the Colonia, wanted to anchor 
near the Ramona, but in running in the 
board of the Colonia touched bottom, and 
then in order to get out again Capt. Barr 
had to steer through the fleet. At one time 
it looked _as though she would run the 
flagship Ramona down, but by delicate 
handling she just missed the Ramona’s bow- 
Sprit, a block on the jib halyards hit- 
ting the Ramona’s jibtopsail Stay as they 
— vale ne &@ narrow escape. Six 

2 av 
yachts, e made wrecks of both 
ommodore H. M. Gillig ordered 
Larchmont yachts to dress ehip at + pp ag 
and Commodore Gould, on the Atalanta, re- 
peated the order to the Atlantic fleet. 

It was estimated that 150 yachts were 
anchored in the harbor, and when they 
dressed ship the scene was a very pretty 
one. Among the yachts noticed were Com- 
modore Gillig’s schooner Ramona, Com- 
modore Gould’s steamer Atalanta, Vice 
Commodore C. A. Postley’s schooner Co- 
lonia, Vice Commodore “F. T. Adams’s 
schooner Sachem, Rear Commodore Jchn 
H. Hanan’s steamer Embla, Bayard Thay- 
er’s steamer Chetolah, J. H. Flagler’s 
steamer Anita, Tracy Dow’s schooner Al- 
caea, Henry Walter’s steamer Narada, C. 
H. Murray’s steamer Jessie, J. Rogers Max- 
well’s schooner Emerald, Wilson Marshall’s 
schooner Atlantic, T. L. Watt's schooner 
Intrepid, H. B. Moore’s steamer Marrietta, 
H. Parmelee’s schooner Phantom, FE. C. 
Benedict’s steamer Oneida, J. H. Hale’s 
steamer Unquowa, H. M. Flagler’s steamer 
Alicia, E. R. Ladew’s steamer Orienta, 
Franklin Brandreth’s steamer Duquesne, C. 
C. Bragg’s schooner Alsacienne, C. M. 
Pratt’s steamer Allegra, W. Langley’s 
steamer Sultana, J. Fred Ackerman’s sloop 
Gaviota, C. M. Neyer’s steamer Maspeth, 
J. P. Dunean’s steamer Kanawha, A. Mar- 
shall’s steamer Levanter, J. Berre King’s 
schooner Elsemarie, W. Gould Brokaw’s 
schooner Amorita, J. Montgomery Strong’s 
sloop Choctaw, George G. Brigthton’s sloo 
Penguin, L. J. Callanan’s sloop Eclipse, anh 
Jefferson Hogan’s schooner Cavalier. 

The yachtsmen are already making plans 
for next year. The thirty-foot special class 
has proved so successful that it is proposed 
next year to have a forty-foot fin-keel class 
built on designs similar to the thirty-foot- 
ers, Several yachtsmen have signified their 
willingness to build in this class, and rules 
will be framed some time before the Winter 
to govern it, 

E. D. Morgan, it is said, has sold his big 
steam vacht May to J. T. B, Wanamaker, 
son of John Wanamaker. The May was on 
her way down the Sound for a trial trip to 
show Mr. Wanamaker how she could steam 
when she went aground on Friday morn- 
ing. Mr. Morgan brought the May back 
from England with the idea of selling her 
in this country, and it is understood that 
he will have a ninety-foot racing schooner 
built. If this is so, Herreshoff will be the 
designer, 

The fog did not stop the fireworks display 
last night at Larchmont, and with all the 
yachts in the harbor illuminated the scene 
was a very brilliant one. 

The Atlantic squadron will make an in- 
formal run to Black Rock to-day, and to 
morrow it will race to Morris Cove. 





SEAWANHABKA’S CELEBRATION. 


A Race in the Afternoon and Fire- 
works in the Evening. 


The members of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club celebrated the Fourth at the Oyster 
Bay. clubhouse, but the day’s pleasure was 
marred by the fog and occasional showvers of 
light rain. A good day’s sport had been antici- 
pated. The Regatta Committee had arranged for 
races over the inside course, off the clubhouse, in 
the afternoon. Sloops of fifty feet racing length 
and under were to have sailed in one class, but 
this contest was postponed to some other day. 

The other race was between the club catboats 
and was for the Sherman Cup and a helmsman’s 
prize. The club catboats are all built on the 
same model, and the helmsmen setect a boat by 
lot. Four started at 4 o’clock, and sailed around 
the triangle, but the wind died out before they 
finished and they drifted home. The boat sailed 
by C. ’, Wetmrore finished first. Irving Cox 
brought his boat in second, Leroy Dresser was 
third, and Jacob Smith was fourth. 

An enthusiastic crowd of yachtsmen watched 
the race and took a great deal of interest in 
the contest. 

The chief celebration was in the evening. A 
number of yachts crossed the Sound from Larch- 
mont and joined the Seawanhaka fleet, among 
which were Commodore H. C. Rouse’s schooner 
Iroquois and Vice Commodore S. V. R. Cruger's 
Indolent. The yachts were all illuminated, the 
steamers with electric and search lights and the 
sailing vessels with Chinese lante ‘he club- 
house, too, was brilifantly illuminated, and the 
scene in the pretty harbor was like fairyland. At 
9 o’clock all the yachts and launches paraded 
around the harbor, and then there was @ brilliant 
display of fireworks in front of the clubhouse. 
Independence:Day is always a gay one at Oyster 
Bay, and yesterday was no exception to the rule. 





Yachts Reported. 


City ISLAND, N. Y., July 4.—Passed East— 


Steam yachts Helvetia, C. O'D. Iselin; Nomad, 
T. J. Byrne; Viking, H. A. Hutchins; Nooya, 
BE. N. Dickersen; Seabird, Lewis J. Bird; Eme- 
line, S. W. Roach, and Diane, William Crozier; 
schooner yachts Winona, <Aifred W.. Sterrell, 
Christine, Guy DB. Miller, and Valiant; sloop 
yachts Listiess, J. E. Eccles; Arrew, Edwin 
Oliver, and TDonnie Kaie, C. E. Knoblauch. 
Passed West—Steam yachts Allegra, C. M. Pratt; 
Parthenta, Stephen J. Roach; Scythian, Miss 
S. De Forest bay, and Chetolab, Charlies Lunt. 

NEWPORT, R. I., July 4.—Yachts arriving to- 
day were steamers Corsair, J. Pierpont Morgan; 
May, Edwin D. Morgan; Seneca, Charjes Fietch- 
er; Avenel of the Rhode Island Yacht, Club, and 
Josephine, J. A. Widner; schooner Quickstep, 
William G. Reelker; sloop Minerva, Joseph 
Fletcher. 

Other yachts at anchor to-night are steamers 
Xara, A, E. Tower, Jr.; Ballymena, Rohm Nicho- 
las Brown; Sultana, John R. Drexel; Sapphire, 
James Stillman; Conqueror, Frederick W. Vander- 
bilt, Peeerless, Charles Harkness; Beatrice, Og- 
den Goelet; Wampanog, Hugh L. Wilioughby, 
and Sakonnet,‘ Frederic Sheldon:. achoorers Glew: 
devere, Robert B. ter, angi Coluimbia, Mr. 


Junkin loops Patteatt, Frederte P, Santas Jes- 
; am anderbilt, Jr, and 
of the New-York Yacht Club, emi 


Britannia and Niagara Won. 


HUNTER’S QUAY, July 4.—The race for large 
raters to-day, in which the starters were the 
Ailsa, Britannia, Satanita, and Caress, was won 
by the Britannia. The Satanita and Ailsa gave 
up, owing tc the heavy weather. The Niagara, 
Penitent, and Luna started in a race for twenty- 
raters, under the auspices of the Clyde Corinthian 
Yacht Club. The course was twenty-six miles. 
The race was won by the Niagara. The Peni- 
tent was second, and the Luna third. 


Gravesend Yacht Club Regatta. 


The third annual regatta of the Gravesend 
Yacht Club will be sailed Saturday, July 18, 
over the club course on the Lower Bay. There 
will be classes for open boats, mainsail; half 
raters; cabin boats, mainsail; sivops, cutters, 
and yawls. Members of all the regularly organ- 
ized yacht clubs in New-York and vicinity are 
invited to enter boats. Information and entry 
blanks will be futvismed by R. W. Rummelil, ” 
Warren Street. thi. city. 





HOW MAYO REHEARSED HIS PLAYS. 


Henry Davenport Describes the Meth« 
ods of His Old Manager. 


From The Philadelphia North American. 

“The late Frank Mayo, whose sudden 
death on a train near Omaha was such @ 
painfui shock to the entire dramatic pro- 
fession, was one of the most severe and 
at the same time most just managers that 
it has ever been my pleasure to act under,” 
said Henry Davenport, son of E. L. Daven- 
port, the tragedian, and one of the man- 
agers of the Girard Avenue Theatre of 
this city. “He knew how a part should 
be played, and insisted on the actor play- 
ing it that way if it took fifty rehearsals 
to perfect the réle according to Mr. Mayo’s 
ideas.’’ 

Mr. Davenport created the réle of Judge 
Driscoll in ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” Mayo’s 
last success, and played it during the New- 
York run of the production. ‘* During the 
rehearsals previous to the first production 
of ‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’”’ continued Mr. 
Davenport, ‘‘ Mr. Mayo acted every role in 
the play for the purpose of showing the 
members of his company how he wanted 
them played. He took infinite pains to see 
that every line was properly read, every 
accent properly placed, and every bit of 


business brought out clearly, effectively, 
and naturally. I would not have it under- 
stood that in this matter Mr. Mayo was a 
martinet, or one who assumed to know it 
all. No one admired originality more than 
he. He liked to see an actor give his own 
conception of a part, but when this was 
done he demanded a reason for everything. 

“This was one of his peculiar traits. Ifa 
member of the company made a gesture, or 
@ pause, or emphasized a word in a new 
or original manner, Mr. Mayo would say: 
‘Now, why do you do that?’ He would get 
at the bottom of the idea, and if a good 
reason was advanced for it it found ready 
acceptance.’ He was this way in every- 
thing. I remember that he taught me fenc- 
ing when I was a mere boy, and in return I 
taught him what I knew about boxing. I 
usually boxed about one minute, and ex- 
plained fifteen. I would make a lead ora 
counter or a guard, and Mr. Mayo would 
say: ‘Stop; now, why do you do that?’ 
And when he was teaching me fencing he 
would make a thrust or a parry, and then 
stop to say: ‘Now, you see, I do this be- 
cause,’ &c. 

“But to come back to ‘ Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son.’ Mr. Mayo loved that play as he loved - 
his children. I remember some time before 
the play was produced he became convinced 
that it needed pruning. Something had to 
be cut out, but he hadn’t the heart to doit. 
So he went to my brother-in-law and said: 
‘Here is this play of mine. I know it needs 
cutting down, but I can’t do it. It is al- 
most as much to me as one of my children. 
I have gone over line after line, and said 
“TI can’t cut this out; nor this; nor this— 
can’t cut anything out. Sol want some dis- 
interested person to do it for me.”’’ And 
when the play was produced, though he 
alone was responsible for the dramatiza- 
tion, he gave all the credit for the success 
to Mark Twain in an address he made be- 
fore the curtain the first night. That wag 
his nature. 

“Its great success was very gratifying 
to Mr. Mayo, and he deserved it. He 
wasted several fortunes in the effort to 
give the public first-class productions of 
the classical drama, which they would 
not receive. Mayo’s famous ‘Forty’ was 
one of the best-equipped companies for 
the production of Shakespeare and other 
standard plays that ever left New-York. 
We carried everything—even supers—but 
the people would have none of us. The 
same treatment was accorded Mr. Mayo’s 
‘Nordeck,’ his adaptation of ‘The Three 
Guardsmen,’ and several other classical 
efforts. But he rose superior to all these 
setbacks. It was hard that his life should 
end just as he was once more on the road 
to fortune; fame he already had. 

“Mr, Mayo’s country seat at Canton, 
Penn., adjoinea that of my father’s. It 
was at his home that the noble man was 
seen at his best—and his worst. His worst 
consisted of a penchant for arguing. Mr. 
Mayo loved to argue, and he would never 
let up until you acknowledged yourself 
convinced or fell into silence in admira~ 
tion of his earnestness, his sincerity, and 
his marvelous command of language and 
voice. .Mr. Mayo had on the grounds of 
his estate a little French chalet, which he 
bought at the Centennial Exhibition in 
this city. He used it for a study, and there 
he would sit until 9 o’clock at night, when 
he would suddenly remember that he ought 
to have supper, and proceed slowly to the 
house. Most always he would find Mrs. 
Mayo, my mother, his daughter, now Mrs. 
Elverson, and myself, engaged in a game 
of whist. Mr. Mayo would enter the room 
slowly and take a_ position behind his 
daughter’s chair. Finally she would make 
a play which her father didn’t think was 
good, and he would break in with, Now, 
Nellie, wry did you play that card?’ The 
ame would end soon after that, for Mr, 
Mayo would insist upon arguing the point 
with Nellie, and kill the interest in the 

me at once. 
ee Mr. Mayo once told me that he had 
discovered the secret of true elocution. You 
must emphasize only those words which 
could be left out of a sentence without de- 
stroying the sense, he argued. Thus, in 
the sentence, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan, 
he maintained that ‘thee’ and ‘me’ were 
the words that stress should be laid upon. 
Manifestly that was wrong, though up ‘to 
a certain point his theory was correct. 
But I didn’t attempt to argue the point 
with him. When acting, he was always 
trying new readings of lines, and we never 
knew when he was going to spring a new 
emphasis upon us. He was a lovable 
friend, and efficient manager and a brill- 
jant actor. To work with him was a pleas- 


ure.” 





The Gold Bonds of Utah. 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 

By a circular now before us we are in- 
duced to assume that we are justified in 
doubting that the people of Utah them- 
selves, and especiaily the Legislature of 
that State, which elected Mr. Cannon Sen- 
ator, really believe that the gold standard 

, o : a * * ly 
is as dreadfully dangerous and dangerous 
dreadful a thing as the Utah statesman de- 
clared it to b2 in his parting address to the 
Republican Party. This circular announces 
the issue by and sale on account of the 
State of Utah of 

** $200,000 
State of Utah ae ’ 
GOLD, 4 per cent. 20 years bonds. 
Principal and Interest Payable in UNITED 
STATES GOLD COIN.” 

This circular, compared with Senator 
Cannon’s farewell addics# to the party that 
made him a Senator, or the latter, com- 
pared with the former, is as grotesque an 
inconsistency, or a contradiction of prace- 
tice by theory, as the history or American 
politics possibly affords. It demonstrates 
that a State boasting an area as great as 
that of New-York and all the New-Engiand 
States. excepting only Maine, combined, an 
estimated taxable property value of $30v,- 
000,000, and a bonded debt, Territorial, of 
only $700,000, cannot, and admits it cannot, 
borrow an additional $200,000 upon a silver 
basis; that it actually offers, so greatly 
has it impaired its financial credit by its 
free-silver contention, to pay 4 per cent. 
interest in gold upon a bond similarly ree 
deemable in gold. 





Home for Aged and Needy Negroes, 


From The Washington Post. 

Mrs. Emily Kk. Turner, formerly of Bluffs 
ton, S.'C., but now residing at Fort White, 
Fia., contemplates devoting her ancestral 
home, on the seacoast of the former State, 
to a home and asylum for aged and infirm 
negroes. At the close of the war her father, 
Dr. Kirk, persuaded all of his late slaves, 
nearly 300 m number, to return to the plan- 
tation, where they have been permitted to 
remain. In a letter to a relative in 
city Mrs. Turner says: 

“Somehow I love those wrinkled, old, 
dark faces that greet me when I go to look 
after their welfare on the old plantation, 
Flom 4 are the only ones who, if I were poor, 
would feed and clothe me for love’s sake. 
There are thousands to do it for Christ’s 
sake; thousands to aid me for ¢ ty’s 
sake, but the only omes who would take 





care of me for love’s sake are those whe. 
were my father’s slaves.” —_ moos: 
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CUBA'S FIGHT. ‘FOR LIFE] 





IT HAS BREEN WAGED WITH NO LESS 
SUCCESS THAN ENERGY. 


The Patriot Lenders Have Out-Gen- 


eraled Vhose of Spain from the 


Very Beginning of the Struggie 
for Freedom Up to the Present 
Time—lt Is Not Brigandage by 2 
Few Negroes, but the Uprising of 


a People, 


The Cuban correspondent of The London 
Times, Mr. Charles Akers, has sent to 
that paper the following accurate and in- 
teresting summary of the principal events 
and characteristic features of the present 


rebellion. The movement, he writes, broke 


out on Feb. 24 of last year. The real 
head of the revolt was José Marti, who 
for a long period had been the instigator 
of the plans for striking the blow. It was 
intended that an uprising should take 
place simultaneously in Santiago and Ma- 
tanzas. In the latter province the at- 
tempt was made, but proved wholly un- 
successful. In Santiago the insurgents 
Were almost entirely negroes and did not 
at first number more than 500 men. 

On March 29, Antonio Maceo landed at 
Duabi, in a sailing vessel called the Honor. 
To prevent the vessel from being captured 
by the authorities she was beached by 
the crew, and then was seized an hour 
after Maceo got ashore The arrival of 
Maceo, himself a mulatto, was the signal 
for a general uprising of the mulattoes and 
negroes throughout the Province of San- 
tiazo. 

A few, but very few, 
joined the movement. 
and gradually the 
Strength, while the Spanish authorities 
showed small energy or ability in their 
efforts to check it. At the end of April 
Maximo Gomez arrived from Santo Do- 
mingo, and at once began org&nizing the 
rebel groups for fighting purposes. 

From then the rebellion became really 
serious in character. Many white Cubans 
joined Gomez, and supplies of arms 
ammunition began to find their way to tbe 
rebel camps. in May the rebels suffered a 
very severe loss in the death of J 
Marti, who was killed’ while proceeding 
to the seacoast for the purpose of em- 
barking for New-York. His death did not, 
however, cause the rebeis to lose heart 
for a moment. 

In month of July, Gomez, with 400 
men, forced his way through the Spanish 
lines the frontier of the Province of 
Puerto Principe, and made his way to a 
place called Najasa, situated some twenty 
miles trom the provincial capital. But 
the majority of thse Cubans, although in 
sympathy with the rebellion, were opposed 
io war, and did not at first respond to the 
cail to take up arms against the Spaniards. 
in August, however, the economic cohndi- 
tion ol the country became distinctly worse, 
chiefly owing te the low prices ruling for 
Sugar, and the number of insurgents began 
rapidiy to increase. 

At the close of August Gomez crossed 
froni Puerto Principe to Santa Clara, and 
began the work of organization among the 
rebels throughout that province. At this 
same period a provisional government, with 
the Marquis of Santa Lucia, was nominated 
for the Republic of Cuba. 

in September the Cubans left the fence 
they had been sitting on, and decided that 
war against the Spaniards was preferable 
to a continuance of the existing state of 
affairs. Supplies of arms and ammunition 
were obtained in large quantities from the 
United States either by medium of direct 
expeditions or were smuggled into Cuba 
through the Custom House. 

The rebels numbered some 20,000 fighting 
men in the iatter days of September, and 
aithough not disciplined in accordance with 
modern military ideas, they were organ- 
ized by Gomez into groups admirably 
adapted for the purposes of guerrilla war- 
fare. 

In the beginning of October orders were 
issued by the rebel leaders that sugar 
planters should make no crop during the 
season of 1895-6, and they were told that 

the punishment for violating this edict 
would be the destruction of the canefields 
and machinery houses. To enforce obedi- 
ence to these orders, the rebels decided to 
invade the provinces of Matanzas, Havana, 
and Pinar del Rio. Under Maximo Gomez 
and Antonio Maceo, this invasion was suc- 
eessfully carried out, in the months of De- 
cember and January. 

Comez and Maceo then retired toward 
Eanta Clara, but in March Maceo, with 
19,000 men, again came through Matanzas 
and Havans, and thence proceeded once 
more to Pinar del Rio, where he has since 
remained. In these successive invasions 
fully four-fifths of both the sugar cane and 
tonceco crop of Cuba were destroyed, 

From the first days of 1896 the rebellion 
distinctly assumed the character of a war 
between the Cubans and the Spaniards— 
e war fousht out, it is true, not on mili- 
tary lines or in a series of decisive actions, 
but on the principle of driving the Spaniards 
out of Cuba by ruining the island and 
eventually exhausting the Spanish re- 
sources. The excuse urged by the rebels is 
that with only 40,000 fighting men and 
secant supplies of ammunition they cannot 
oppose in pitched battles the 175,000 Spanish 
troops now under arms in Cuba. Whether 
the rebels be right or wrong in the meth- 
ods they employ, nobody can deny that 
their tactics up to the present have been 
successful. The Spaniards have completely 
lost control of the country districts, and 
can no longer enforce taxation or compli- 
ance with their laws beyond the limits of 
their garrison towns. 

But what was the Spanish Army doing to 
allow the rebels to overrun the country? 
The question is a difficult one to answer. 
The Spanish Generals have been out- 
manoeuvred and outgeneraled at every 
jturn. They have continually made the 
‘fatal blunder of underrating the strength 
of their foes. When the movement broke 
out in February of last year there were 
supposed to be nearly 20,000 Spanish sol- 
diers in Cuba. I doubt, in reality, if half 
,of this nominal strength was effective. Re- 
inforcements were hurried from Spain until 
the army was brought up to the present 
enormous size. And yet, in spite of all 
Spain’s efforts and sacrifices, the troops are 
doing no more than act on the defensive, 
while the country is being ruined. of 
course, the excuse for doing nothing for 
jthe next four months will be the wet 
jweather but what excuse can possibly be 
imade for the inaction of the past four 
months? 

Probably one is near the true explanation 
of Spain’s position to-day in Cuba in say- 
ing “th: it in the civil and military administra- 
tion of the island there are too many people 
employed who have axes to grind. The axe 
may be great or small, money grabbing on 
a large scale, or the wish to get a decora- 
tion or promotion, but it exists everywhere, 
and the Spanish service is rmeated with 
it to an almost inconceivable extent. 

The hatred of the Cubans for Spanish 
authority becomes every day more bitter 
and outspoken, Very often the opinions 
_ 1 hear can only be classified as unjust and 
peiechsonante. But the feeling is intense, 
and, I fear, almost precludes the possibility 
of any future reconciliation under the ex- 
isting Spanish régime, even with most lib- 
eral reforms. One must remember that 
nearly every Cuban not himself in the re- 
bellion has near relatives who ate fighting 
in the field, and his sympathies are all with 
the rebels and against the Spaniards. It is 
a bitter fact for the Spaniards to realize 
~~, acknowledge, but such is the plain 
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Prepared for His Speedy Death. 


From The Meridian (Miss.) Herald. 
The Herald learned from a gentleman of 
Kemper County of one of the most sudden 
and peculiar deaths that we have yet been 


called on to chronicle. Last Tuesday, after 
the usual day’s plowing in his crop, Mr. 
William West, Jr., who lived in the nei “a 
borhood of Antioch C hurch, returned to 
house and told his wife that he wanted to 
take a bath and change his clothing, as he 
was going to die in a few minutes. Mr. 
West appeared during the day to be in his 
usual health, and, not having manifested 
any symptoms of disease that would give 

ound for apprehension of so early a disso- 

ution, his wife, of course, was greatly 
houkced by the ‘announcement he made, 
Preparations for the bath, however, were 
made and Mr. West was soon appareied in 
clean, white linen. He then lay down and, 
as predicted by himself when he came to 
the house from his work, was a corpse 
within a few minutes. He was an industri- 
ous, useful citizen. 








THE TURF. 
mown SSO See 
CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB, 
SHEEPSHEAD BAY. 
pace Das, TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY, THURS- 
Y, and SATURDAY, to and including July 11. 
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“TIMES-UP-TOWN OFFICE; 
1,269 Broadway. 82d Street. 
Open dafiy from 5 A. M. to9 P. M. 
8Tth ST., 150 AND 162 BAS T.-—Kept by 
Virginians; permanent or transient guests; ex- 

cellent table; references qchanged. 


324 ST., 34-38 WEST, SECOND DOOR FROM 
Imperial Hotel.—Elegantly furnished rooms; 

private bath; excellent table. 

43a ST., 20 EAST.—Large, fine, second 
floor room; also hall rooms; board optional; 

references. . 

















Brooklyn. 


CITY SUMMER RESIDENCE, 


Prospect House, corner Nostrand Av, and Pros- 
pect Place.—A desirable Summer home for those 
compelled to remain in the city; large grounds, 
shade, piazzas, hammocks, swings, tennis, 
croquet; accessible to all parts of Greater New- 
York; 20 minutes to Bridge; service — table 
first-class; single, $6 up; double, $12 u 


HEN ENRY 8ST. 116.—Large cool room, with 
a board, few minutes’ walk to bridge; ref- 








STS 


FURNISHED ROOMS, 


PR eee 


8ist ST., 28 WES T.—Handsome single and 
double coo! rooms; unfurnished floors at 1,305 
Broadway, Herald i Square; | moderate. 


28th ST., 14 EA A s T, (E (Between 5th and Mad- 
ison Avs.)—Pleasant back parlor; private bath; 
others; ‘gentle man; breakfast optional; references. 


32 EAST 3d S$ T.—Private house; gentle- 
_men only; ¢ 


cool room; | bath; reference required. 

35th 8 ” ge 68 Ww E S T.—Large, cool rooms; 
same block 

renovated Z 


as New -York Clubhouse; thoroughly 
every convenience; _gentlemen 0! only. 

101 WEST 14th ST. awe furnished, 

rocms; private family; $2. NSON. 








‘light 








Brooklyn, 
11 MONTAGUE TERRACE.—Larege, 
cool, neatly furnished room; table boarders ac- 
commodated. 








COUNTRY BOA RD. 


AN EXPERIENCED NURSE, OWNING HER 

own home, modern improvements, will receive 
an invalid or elderly person; best references from 
New-York physicians and families; half an hour 
from city. Mrs. NICHOLS, 788 Avenue D, Bay- 
onne, N. J. 


oO ~ 











INS'TRUCTION—CITY SCHOOLS. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 


15 West 48d St., near Fifth Av.—Seventeenth 
year begins Sept. 30. New building, large gym- 
nasium, laboratories, open for inspection during 
Summer, 9 to 12. Fifteén instructors; limited 
classes, Superior advantages at moderate terms, 
Annual catalogue (illustrated) mailed on applica- 
tion to HENRY L. RUPERT, M. A., Registrar. 
Principal, ARTHUR WILLIAMS, B. A., Yale. 


T edcontadencs” seca YEAR 


o 

MISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL. 
New-York City, 55 West 47th St., Mrs. Sarah 
HW. Emerson, Principal. Primary and advanced 
classes. Preparation for all colleges. A few 
boarding scholars taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 1896. 
Address to residence. House open after Sept. 14, 


The Ruel School. 


FOR GIRLS. (0TH YEAR.) 

Small classes insure individual attention, French 
and German thoroughly taught; practical training 
in English; full courses in History and Literature. 
College preparatory. 

Address Mademoiselle RUEL, 26 E. 56th St. 


THE MISSES MOSES, 
ROARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NOS. 647 & 649 MADISON AV., N. Y. City. 

Primary, (incl. kindergarten,) "intermediate, 
academic, and college preparatory departments. 
Special 2-year course for graduates of grammar 
schools. 














Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
80, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 


Long Istana: Railroad’s: 
Great Excursion Routes 
TO THE SEA. 


Manhattan Beach. 
Leave Foot of 34th St., E. R., 


Sundays, 6:50, 8:40, 10:10, 11:10, 12:10, and half 
hourly from i:10 to 10:10 P. M. Exe, Tickets 
40 cents. 

WHITERALL ST., via Bay Ridge. Sundays 
hourly from 8:10 to 11:10 A. M., and half hourly 
from 12:10 to 2:10 P. M.; 2: :30, 3:10, 3:30, and 
every half hour from 4:1 to 9:40, 10:20 P. M. 
Exc. Tickets, 45 cents. 


Reduced Rates Mondays. 


On each Monday during the season the L. IL 
R. R. Co. will sell at its East 34th St. ticket 
office round trip tickets to Manhattan Beach, and 
good for admission to either Sousa’s Concert, 
Rice’s Circus Caraival, or Pain’s Fireworks, good 
only on day of sale, Fifty Cents. 


Coney Island. 


Brooklyn Bridge. 


Through trains from B’klyn Terminus, Brooklyn 
priige. via B’klyn Elevated and P. P. & C. L. 


R. 

Ly. B’klyn Bridge Sundays, 8:13, 
10:18, and half hourly from 10:53 A. M. to 12:53, 
and every 10 minutes from 1:08 to 10:53 P. M. 

Exe. Tickets, 20 cents, including Elevated 
Fare, on sale at all B. E. R. R. stations. 


Culver Route. 

Leave fcot of WHITEHALL ST., New-York, 
Sunda *, . -. and half hourly from’ 10:10 A. M.- 
to 2:1 2:30, 3:10, 3:30, and every half hour 
from 4: 10 fee "9:40, 10:20 P. M. Exc. Tickets 25 
cents. 


Rockaway Beach, 


VIA N. Y. AND si ig BEACH R. 4 
‘Trains leave Long Island City Bas iy 7:10, 
ao 10:50, 11:20, 11:5 M., 12:20, 
¥ 1:25, 1 250, 2:15, 2:35, 2:50, 3:20; 3:50, 4:20, 
6:10, 6:25, 7 :00, 7:25, 7:55, 8:15, 8:40, 9:05, 
10:25 P, M. 


8:48, 9:43, 





-E’S PLAYCROUND. 
; A delightful sail om fust- 
going steatners. Two 
grand concerts - daily. 
Magnificent foliage, 
rare plants and horti- 
ultural wonders. An 
unequaled menagerie, 
agnificent aviary, 
Simammoeotk aquarium, 
grand museum, all 
RISE. Genuine Glen 
e. 


‘* Klein Deutschland.’’ 

Dairy.” Boat- 

ing, bathing, f hing, 
bowling, and bill 


TIME TABLE—®TEAMERS LEAVE. 
Giaenee ee. Plors, 9, 10, 11 A. M.: 12 M.; 1.30, 2.90, 9.30, 6.18 
P.M; Sth St., Brookiym. 9.20, 10.20, 11.20 4. ML; 12.20, 
ow Peet a it. , Best st St., 9:45, 16.45, 11.46 A. Me; 
19.45, ZK, 3.15, 4.15, 6.46 P. M: LEAVE GLEN ISLAND, 
Tia. M. 30d. St., and Cortlandt St.;12M., 1.00 P. M. tor 
Cortlandt St, enly; 3, 6, 6, 7, 8 P. M., for ail landings Exim 
BOaTS SUNDAYS. 


EXCURSION 40 CENTS. 
Includes Admission to all Attractions. 





DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


CHICAGO sen: 


RETURN 


ONLY Sis VIA THE 


Picturesque Erie R. R. 


Tickets sold July 3 to 6, inclusive. Good 
returning leaving Chicago on or before July 12. 


SCLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
With Pullman Sleeping & Dining Cars, 

Tickets on sale at 401, 957, 261, or 111 Broad- 
way, Chambers St., or West 23d St. Stations, 
New-York; 833 Fulton St., Brooklyn; 200 Hudson 
st., Hoboken, or at Jersey City Station. 





Languages. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Madison Square, (25th St. and Broadway,) N. 
Branches in chief American and European cities. 
Best instruction; reasonable fee; term begins now. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New-York. 


MRS. FLESHER’S School, 119 West 
teaching” millinery and dressmaking; 
Summer; just the place for refined 
learn; parents invited. 








28d, for 
open all 
ladies to 











INSTRUCTION—COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass., (ten 
miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholar- 
ship and conduct of life, with advantages of 
healthful and beautiful suburban residence, the 
best musical and literary entertainments in 
Boston, and convenient access to places of his- 
toric interest. towing and skating on Charles 
River; outdoor games; gymnasium and swim- 
ming tank under careful hygienic supervision. 
Lectures on topics adapted to the ideal adminis- 
tration of home. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address, C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


8ST. AGNES 38 SCHOOL. .—Under the direction of 
Bishop Doane. Preparation for all colleges. Spe- 
cial Studies and Courses of College Study. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. Miss 
ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


—_ —————____" ——— 


INSTRUCTION—MISCELLANEOUS. 

————— Eee 

A YOUNG LADY, A. B.. DESIRES SUMMER 
engagement as Visiting teacher; school or col- 
lege branches; excellent testimonials. Address 
CLASSICAL, Box 320 Times, Up Town. 

ER, HIGHLY RECOMMEND- 
diploma first-class train- 
Box 310 Times, 














KINDERGARTNER, 

ed, desires position; 
ing school. Address FROEBEL, 
Up Town. 





TEACHERS. 


AMERICAN AND FORCIGN PROFESSORS, 


teachers, tutors, governesses, supplied to uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, and families; musical 
department; modern languages spoken. Miriam 
Coyriere Agency, Book Building, 150 5th Av., 
corner 20th 8t. 


WEST POINT, NEWBURGH 
& POUGHKEEPSIE, 


Grand Daily Excursion, (Except Sunday,) 


by PALACE IRON DAY LINE STEAMERS. 
“NEW-YORK’ and “ esr: wt 
From Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex)....8 A. M. 

- New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier...8 3; = 
= New-York, West 22d St. Pier 9 

Returning, due in New-York 5:30 P. 


MORNING and AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
CONEY ISLAND. 


SEA BEACH ROUTE. 


Boats leave foot Whir'ehall St., terminus ele- 
vated and Broadway railroads, at 7: 10, 8:10, 9:10, 
10:10, 11:10, 11:40 A. M., and half hourly until 
9:10 P. M. Sundays, frequent service all day. 
Last returning Sunday train 1:00 A. M. by 


Brocka: jpridge. 
EXCt ON TICKETS, 25 CENTS. 
CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, TEXAS, CHINA, JA- 
pan, Australia, Hawaiian Islands, Central 
America. Special rates for freight or passage. 
Choice of routes. Private cars to rent. Special 
tourist parties. Free maps and pamphlets. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 349 Broadway. 











YACHTING, 


DAIMLER MOTOR 


was awarded the Grand Prize 


(40,000 francs,) and also second, third and fourth 
_— in the International Contest at Paris, June 
13, 1895, over all competitors. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR BOATS 


are the most satisfactory power boats now on the 
market; are superior to all others for safety, 
speed, comfort, and economy; no licensed engi- 
neer or pilot required. Launches of various sizes 
can now be seen in operation at our works. 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


Steinway, Long Island City, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUN ITIES. 


SB patent Op 


Inventions quickly patented and sold. Powent 

terms; 4 Ferents sprocured last week js sold, 
O INVENTOR 

mailed a TA ERK. DEEMER & io 189 Rwy. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


—~“~—" 


CHRIST CHURCH, BOULEVARD, CORNER 
7ist St., Dr. J. S. Shipman, Rector. —Morning 
services, 11 ii o’ clock; eveni ng pray er at 5 o'clock. 


FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 155 

Worth St., William F,. Barnard, Superintend- 
ent.—Service of song on Sunday at 3:30 P. M. A. 
large choir of children. Public cordially invited, 








PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


AN ASSORTMENT of Second- hand ST ‘EINWAY 

grand, square, and upright pianos, some nearly 
new, all fully warranted; also for sale cheap, the 
largest stock of second-hand pianos of other 
makers, including every prominent name in Amer- 
ica and Europe.” Beware of bogus instru- 
ments represented as genuine Steinway pianos. 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, New-York. 





WATCH ES ° 


LINDO BROS, 
choice selection of Diamonds, fine 
rich Jewelry, and unique novelties, 
Broadway, corner 29th St. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


——— eee 


Have a 
Watches, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
LLL AL LALA LAL ALA LAL ALALN LY SOLAN LO LO In rain sins 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME LAW- 
ful physicians. Medico, 1,001 West Congress 
St., Chicago. 


The Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


21 Nassau St. Fire insurance on yaghts upon the 
most favorable terms. Assets, $2,836,236.28. Sur- 
plus, oe 320.47. 
WM. BELL and WM. WOOD, Joint Managers, 
“WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
Trustees—Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Judge Ashbel 
Green, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


YAC HTS, &e, 
A.—We are designers and builders of high-speed 
and cruising yachts, steam and sail; all sizes 
and _ styles. Manufacturers of ‘‘ Seabury’s”’ 
Patent Safety Water Tube Bollers, latest design. 
Builders of simple, compound, and triple expan- 
sion marine engines. Also have for sale at 
Nyack works several fine steam yachts and 
jaunches. Inspection invited. Send for cata- 
logue. 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CoO., 50 Broadway, 
NN. 2 


FOR FLORIDA WATERS 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


Finished boats, 18 to 36 feet, in stocks, ready 
for delivery; 2,500 in operation. The most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory pleasure boat built. 
Send 10c. in stamps for new illustrated catalogue. 

GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, 
Morris Heights, New-York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MANNING’S YACHT AGENCY, 


45 BROADWAY, (Aldrich Court.) 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF YACHTS FOR 
SALE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 




















MUSICAL. 





GUITARS.—c. F. Martin & Co.’s celebrated 

Gultars; also, Boehm, Meyer, and Albrecht 
Flutes, Tiefénbrunner Zithers, and Fairbanks & 
Cole's fine Banjos. Depot at GC. A. ZOEBISCH & 
SONS’, No. 19 Murray St. 








HOTELS, 


nee 


GERLACH HOTEL, 





_ engagements now being made 


27TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
Family apartments furnished and unfurnished; also single rooms with bath. 
2.00 per day and upward, European plan, and $4.00 per day and upward on American plan. 
for the year, or Winter season. 


HOTELS. 


_—~ —_—— 





~~ 


SELECT PATRONAGE. 
(Absolutely Fire-proof.) 
Transient rates, 


CHARLES A. GERLACH. 





HOTEL MAJESTIC, 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, 72D AND 71ST STS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 
LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED. 

The most advaatageously located of all the 
great City Hotels for Summer residence. 

Cuisine of superior excellence. Rooms cool and 
spacious, overlooking Central Park. European 
plan, $2.00 per day and upward. 

The magnificent Rustic Gardens, reserved 
strictly for guests and their friends, now open. 
Orchestral music every evening. 

Pp. W. ORVIS, General Manager. 





EUROPE. 





: THE ADELPHI HOTEL 
Midland ‘ — LIVERPOOL 


MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL 
Railway | —ST, PANCRAS, LONDON— 
H t ] H MIDLAND HOTEL, 

winewn UEEA’S HOTEL 

England oN’S ; 
Telegran.s ———-—_LEEDS <a 
* Midotel,” THE perry. Sts HOTEL, 
Specialties: enon, Cuisine, 
( te charges. 





Wn. Towle, 
Mgr. Comfort. Modera 


Cooper Union Hotel, 


15, 17, and 19 8a Av. Handsomely Furnished 
Rooms, permanent or transient. Rates moderate. 


NOTICE TO 
PUBLISHERS 





i 
| 


MP eeseeesacese 


is now prepared to fill 
orders for composition on 
newspapers, books, pam- 
phlets, or other publica- 
tions at moderate rates. 
Address PUBLISHDR. 
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Mas icaoss cusnandsnbdvcases eee 


‘NEW-YORK-Saratoga. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 





NEW-YORK—Long Island. 








POPULAR PRICES. 


Saratoga Springs. 
Transient Rates $4 per day and upward. 


Special Terms per week and season. 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL) 














White Sulphur Springs Hotel 


and Steamboat Line, Saratoga Lake, 
Saratoga Springs, N. . Famous for its fish 
and game dinners. Book of views mailed free. 
T. C. LUTHER, Prop. 


WORDEN’S HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Open year round. Blevator, steam heat. 
Rates, $3 per day. W. W. WORDEN, Prop. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 189 Open June 15 to October 1. 
TOMPE INS. GAGE & PERRY. 














NEW-YORK—Catskill Mountains, 


Hotel Kaaterskill, 


Now Open. 
Kaaterskill Mountain, 


Kaaterskill Park, 
Kaaterskill Lake, 
Kaaterskill Falls. 


Four Hours from New-York. 
EVERY CONVENIENCE OF A CITY HOTEL, 
DIRECT RAILROAD ACCESS. ELEVATION 
3,000 FEET, LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 
For information address 
HOTEL KAATERSKILL CO., 
KAATERSKILL POST OFFICE, 
GREENE Co., N. Y. 


Catskill Mountain Resorts. 


A Summer Excursion Book, with map and list 
of Hotels and Boarding Houses. Send six cents 
to Albany Day Line, Desbrosses St. Pier. 

O’HARA HOUSE, 
Catskill Mountains, Lexington, N. Y. 

First-class accommodations for 125 guests; 
located in the very centre of all principal points 
of attraction; send for circular. O'HARA, Pro. 


The 
Summer 


Hotel 
Keeper 


Wants Guests 


He would like to choose 
them if he could. His 
guests, no less than his ser- 
vice, will make or mar the 
reputation of his House. 


He Advertises 


His aim, however, is not 
simply to reach the greatest 
number of people for the 
least money. To prevent 
waste he must needs confine 
his advertising outlay to peo- 
o who are possible guests. 

s it not an advantage to 
draw the line still finer, and 
reach out for only those who 
are desirable guests? 


To the Hotel and Summer 
resort advertiser, the Metro- 
politan District is the im- 
portant section of the coun- 
try. Suppose you go through 
it and select from the whole 
population the people likel 
to go to a Summer Hotel, 
then from among those mdést 
likely to go cull the most de- 
sirable. These will be 

















Readers of 


The New-York Times 


They read THE TrMeEs be- 
cause THE TIMES prints the 
news, is progressive, and 
can be read without debas- 
ing their intelligence or 
morals. THE Times is the 
“model of decent and di 
nified journalism.” Its rea 
ers are model hotel gueste, 
good travelers, good livers, 
good boarders. 


This is the 
Summer Hotel Problem 


Choose your advertising 
medium as you choose your 
guests. Ail hotel men 
would be glad to fill their 
houses with Times readers. 
And TIMES readers can be 
reached through THE Times. 


Go about this, and 


BeginEarly 


Announce your attrac- 
tions briefly, simply. If 
there are good roads for 
cycling in your neighbor- 
hood, say so; this will inter- 
est many. Then add walks, 
drives, fishing, boating, 
hunting, mountain climbing, 
ete, ete. Give the plain 
facts. 

If you do not wish to pub- 
lish a large advertisement 
add— “circular free to any 
address.” In your circular 
C can describe the advan- 

A of your locality in de- 
tai 


If desired, THE TIMES will re- 
write your advertisement and 
send you type proof free of 
charge. 

Send your advertising orders 
for THe Times directly or 
through any responsible adver- 
tising agent. 

Sample copies of THE TIMES 
| will be mailed free of charge. 





iciD ana 
LANAC LAKE. 


LAK! 
Through trails, Z h Wagner cars, LA! Grand 
7:50 A. WM. & 6:25 P. M. 


for Lake Placid and Saranac Lake, via Utica or 


Plattsburgh, 
; D 
HOTEL CHILDWOLD, S41? Wor. “er 
INGOLD.—Leave New-York, Grand Central 
Station, 7:50 A. M, and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 
6:26 P. M. and 5:45 A. M. 


SARANAC LAKE. 
RDING, SARA- 

ALGONQUIN, “YaG' vaKE, N. Y—teave 
New-York City, Grand Central Station, Se 
A. M; and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 6:45 P. M., 

A. M., and, via ae Food aoe 
Cc. ! 

HOTEL AMPERSAND, S,navec car, 
N. ¥.—Leave Pepto Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 7:50 A. M. and 6:25 P.M.; arrive 6:45 P. 
M. and-7:10 A. M., via Chateaugay, 11:05 A.M. 

a 7 or 

HOTEL DEL MONTE, ean. ie arrive 6:46 

P. M., 7:10 A. M., via Chateaugay, 11:05 A.M, 


RIVERSIDEINN, Ly: N- ¥- 7:0 A. M., 6:20 P. 


*M.; ar. 6:45 P. M., 7:10 A. M. 


LAKE PLACID. 
QQOLF A Tr. E. KRUMBHOLTZ. 
RUISSEAUMON § —Leave N. Y. City 7:50 A. 
M. and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 7:20 P. M., 7:45 A. 
M., and, via Chateaugay, 1 P. M. 


PAUL SMITH’ ; PAUL SMITH HOTEL 


CO., PAUL SMITH’S, N 
Y.—Leave New-York city, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 7:50 A. M. and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 6:36 
P. M. and 5:30 A. M. 


WAWBEEK LODGE, 


ADIRONDACKS, 


(Hotel and Cottages,) 


NOW OPEN. 

A special rate to holders of N. Y. C. & H. R. R. 
Adirondack excursion tickets week of July 4. One 
hour delightful sail on lake from Saranac Inn sta- 
tion or ride by good road one hour from Tupper 
Lake station. Write or telegraph for rooms. 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph. 


URIAH WELCH, 
Wawbeek, Adirondack Mountains, N. Y. 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD, 
ADIRONDACKS, 
CHILDWOLD PARK, N. Y. 


FACING BEAUTIFUL LAKE MASSAWEPIE, 
right im the heart of the Adirondacks. Every 
facility for boating, driving, hunting, camping, 
&c. Desirably located Cottages to rent. For 
pamphlet and particulars call on or address H. F. 
GRISWOLD, Room Clerk, room 626, Tract Build- 
ing. 150 Nassau St., New-York. 

WM, F. INGOLD, Manager. 


‘¢ The Gem of the Adirondacks,’’ 


The Ampersand 


On Lower Saranac Lake. 
Only 10 hours from New-York without change. 
For particulars and circular address 
Cc. M. EATON, Manager, 
Ampersand, Franklin County, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. 


THE ANTLERS, 
On Raquette Lake. 


15th. The most naturally 
attractive lake in the Adirondacks; in the heart 
of the wilderness; good boating and bathing; the 
best fishing and hunting; beautiful walks; 
charming scenery; cottages of from two to eight 
rooms for rent; special reduced rates until July 
15th and for the season. Address 

Cc. H. BENNETT, Prop. 


TAYLOR HOUSE 


AND 15 COTTAGES, 
ON SCHROON LAKE, 

One of the finest locations in the Adirondacks; 
pure spring water; electric lights, good fishing 
and hunting; open from June 1 to Oct. 1. For 
illustrated book of mountains, lake, and branch, 
address C. F. TAYLOR & SON, P. O., Taylor’s- 
on-Schroon, N. Y¥. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


AND COTTAGES, 

ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE.—Recent improve- 
ments include electric lighting. Open June Ist. 
Pamphlet and terms on application to 
JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y., or FRED. 
H. SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Building, Madison 

Square, N. Y¥. 


WAYSIDE INN 


AND COTTAGE 
LAKE LUZERNE, 
Gateway to the Adirondacks and the most beau- 
tiful lake in the mountains. 

Warren Co., N. Y. June 20th to Oct. Ist. 

Souvenir book containing views of Lake Lu- 
zerne mailed upon application. Address, until June 
15, E. C. KING, Hotel Kenmore, Albany, N. Y. 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, 


THE CHATEAUGAY. 


Superb scenic location. Elevation, 1,650 feet. 
Absolutely no hay fever. All out-of-door sports. 
Terms moderate. Cireulars and information at 
‘* SCOFIELD’S,”’ 1 Madison Av., N. Y., or C. W. 
BACKUS, Merrill, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. 


THE BERKELEY, 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. All modern improve- 
ments. Send for circular. 
WILLIAM A, DENISON, 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N.Y. Location unexcelled 
for healthfulmess and scenery; moderate prices. 
Cc. &. FERRISS, Manager. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE AND ‘COTTAGE. 

Adirondack Mountains, Lower Saranac Lake, 
N. Y.; 1,800 feet above sea level; roows large 
and light: cuisine and service first class. For 
descriptive circular, &c., address HUMPHREYS 
& WILLARD, Props. 


OCKY POINT INN, HEAD OF FOURTH 

Lake, Fulton Chain, Adirondacks. Now oper. 
For illustrated folder address Rocky Point Inn 
Co., Old Forge, N. 


























Now open until Oct. 
































NEW-YORK—Luake George. 


THE LAKE HOUSE, 


The finest hotel in the Adirondacks. White 
waiters, electric lights, ballroom, billiard room, 
bowling alley, baseball ground, dirt tennis courts, 
&c. W. W. BROWN, Lessee and Proprietor, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


HOTEL UNCAS, 


ON LAKE GEORGE, 
Silver Bay, N. Y.; new hotel; steamers land at 
hotel pier; references. SMITH SEXTON, Pro- 
prietor. 


HUNDRED ISLAND HOUSE, 


Lake George. Open June to October. Thoroughly 
refitted and refurnished. Send for descriptive 
circular. HENRY E. NICHOLS, Manager. 


THE CROSBYSIDE, 


Lake George. Superbly located. Open June 8 to 
Oct. 1. Terms, .$12 to $21 a week. A. H.-RUS- 
SELL, Proprietor. 


THE HILLSIDE HOUSE, 


Hague, N. Y. Opens June 1. Rates, $8 to $10. 
Superb location on high ground. JOHN Mc- 














— 





Manhattan Beach, 


The Finest Hotels on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


See Tims Table, Excursion Column. 


LONG BEACH 


NOW OPEN FOR SEASON 1896. 
On the Ocean Be , 28 miles from New-York. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NHBW MANAGEMENT. 
Excellent Surf Bathing, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Liberal Management; Reasonable Rates; Fre- 
quent Trains, | a Hee 
LONG BEACH ASSOCIATION, 
GEORGE MURRAY, Manager. 








A, NATURAL SUMMER RESORT. 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE COMBINED. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND: 
Beautiful location on Great South Bay, oppo- 
site Fire Island and inlet to ocean; one hour 
from New-York; boating, bathing, fishing, sailing; 
fine roads and interesting drives; select family 
hotel receives 400 guests; full orchestra; high- 
est class appointments; rates reasonable. Send 
for descriptive pamphlet. NOW OPEN. 
RANK M. ROGERS, Proprietor. 


THE ARVERNE, 


Arverne by the Sea. 


NOW OPEN. 
Thirty Minutes from Long Island City. 
ARTHUR R. WOOD. 


HOTEL BROOKLYN, 


CENTRE MORICHES, LONG ISLAND, 
SUPERB COUNTRY — SEASHORE 


RESOR 

NOW OPEN, NEW MANAGEMENT, 
offers unequaled accommodations for real comfort. 
Hotel complete with every modern convenience; 
perfect cuisine; capacity, 250; ballroom orchestra; 
situated on Great South Bay, overlooking ocean, 
Bathing, sailing, bicycling, and driving unsur- 
passed; two hours out; terms reasonable. Send for 
illustrated booklet. GEO. E. HALLOCK, Prop. 


THE EDGEMERE.” 


Edgemere, near Arverne; new Summer 
resort; 16 5 dee Tic city; mew hotel, magnifi- 
cently’ furnished; all modern improvements; two 
hundred rooms; fifty private baths; surf and stili- 
water bathing, boating, and fishing; opens June 
10th; three furnished cottages. Applications for 
rooms ean be made at Gilsey House, N. Y. 

J. H. BRESLIN. 


HOTEL NEW POINT, 


AMITYVILLE, Ik IL, 30 miles from New-York. 
Now open. Handsomest and _ coolest hotel 
en Great South Bay FACING THE OCEAN; 
LARGE ADDITION HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
ERECTED; rooms with private baths; electric 
lights. SPECIAL RATES FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Good roads for bicycling, man in attendance; ac- 
commodations for 40 horses. Terms reasonable. 
E. HATHAWAY, 


SUMMER “HOMES ON LONG 1 ISLAND. 

‘*Summer Homes,” a book describing hotels 
and boarding houses on Long Island, free upon 
application at 113, 192, 950, and 1,313 Broadway, 
New-York; at 333 Fulton St., Brooklyn Eagle 
Summer Bureau, and Flatbush Av. Station, L. L 
R. R., Brooklyn; or send two (2) cents in stamp! 
to H. M. SMITH, Traffic Manager, L. Il. R. R, 
Long Island City, New-York 


DOMINY HOUSE, BAY 


EF €. Simms, proprietor. 
> as, ae sant rooms, shaded lawns, 
cation. tenovated and refitted. 
Long Island. 


~~ WATSON HOUSE, BABYLON, LON, 
L. I., on Great South Bay, Henry L. Sayles, 
manager. Magnificent grounds, spacious veran- 
das, unexcelled cuisine, and beautiful location. 
Select patronage. 


WINONA HOUSE, PATCHOGUE. 


Spacious grounds, rn verandas, ellent 
table. No better house in Patdheroa.” " eereas 
reasonable. 

SHERMAN HOUSE, Babylon, L.I. 

Sherman Tweedy. Near depot, verandas, pleas- 
ant rooms, good table Tourists and traveling 
men’s favorite. 


The Clarendon, Bath Beach, L. I. 


Bay 13th St., near beach; first-class; now open; 
also cottage rooms; bathing, fishing reasonable, 




















SHORE. 


Large veran- 
beautiful lo- 
Best cook on 











NEW-YORK—Richfield Springs. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 


SPRING HOUSE 


BATHS 


TO OCTOBER. 





20TH 


OPEN JUNE 


T. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Hotel Earlington, 


LARGEST, BEST, AND MOST MODERN. 


St. James Hotel. 


Moderate Rates. First-class tn every particular. 
Illustrated pamphlet on application. 

E. M. EARLE & SON, 

New-York office: Hotel Bristol, 5th Av. 


R. PROCTOR, 





THE 


42d St. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
THE KENDALLWOOD. 


SEASON OF 1896 OPENS JUNE 1. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND ALL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. NEAR THE FAMOUS SULPHUR 
SPRINGS AND BATHS 
GEORGE Ww. _TUNNICLIFF, 
NEW-YORK—Miscellancoas. 


Owner & Prop. 


THE ORIG IN AL 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, 


On Lake Champlain, Maquam Bay, Vermont. 
Open from June to October. Good boating and 
fishing. Table supplied with fresh vegetables, 
milk, butter, eggs, ete., from hotel farm. Ac- 
cessible via R. R. and steamboat. Sanitary 
plumbing. Newly decorated throughout. For il- 
lustrated circular address 

Cc. F. SMITH, Swanton, Vt. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 
QUAKER HILL, BUTGHESS 6O,, 8. ¥., 


Two hours from New-York by Harlem R. 
A first-class family hotel. Opens June 20; 5 00 
feet elevation. 
N.S. HOWE. ccccccccceesss Proprietor 
Post Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, | No xX. 





SHARON SPRINGS, fi.Y. 


PAVILION HOTEL Open pet fe 16, 
EUROPEAN APPLICATIONS OF SULPHUR 
WATER, INHALATION, BATHS, & DOUCHES 
FOR RHEUMATISM,CATARRH,SKIN DISEASES 

Pamphlets, list of houses, and prices gratis. 

JOHN H. GARDNER & SON, 








CLANATHAN. 

WHY NOT Spend your outing at picturesque 
Hulett, Lake George, N.Y.? Ex- 

cellent hotel and cottages. An entertainment for 

ant Me day of season. or booklet address HEN- 

RY W. BUCKBELL, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


GLEN LAKE HOUSE, 


Near Lake George. Dry mountain air. Beautiful 
scenery. All amusements. Excellent cuisine. Mod- 
erate rates. S. T. Birdsall, Prop., Glen Lake, N. Y. 


TROUT HOUSE, egg ld N. ¥.—New addi- 
tion of 14 rooms; Pee bathing, fishing; 
lawn tennis; livery. EELER, Prop. 











x= 





NEW-YORK—Long Island. 


BENSONHURST. 


New Queen Anne cottage, with 3 villa iots, 
® rooms, all moderh improvements; bargain; 
$4,500; terms to suit. Apply Morrisey’s Real 
Estate Office, Bath Beach, opposite depot. 


DAHLMAN’S WHITE HOUSE, 


Arverne, L. IL, Box 106; special season rates; 
elegant rooms, grounds, wunexcelled cuisine. 
cs 178 Lexington Av., accommodates vis- 
tors. 








- 





ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA. 
TH BREAKERS, 
(formerly EDGEWATER COTTAGES;) on the 
beach; magnificent sea view; convenient to sta- 
none stable; extensive alterations and newly refit- 
t 


National Hotel, Canarsie. 


Geo. A. Schmitt’s new palatial Hotel, Restaurant, 
ae 4 ee Billiard Parlors. Dancing 2 
to 11 P. tivély the leading Canarsie resort. 





ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


The CENTRAL PARK HOTEL ts the most 
centrally located house in the 1000 Islands. 
Among the finest scenery, and close to the best 
fishing grounds on the river. Write for rates te 
A. K. WYLIE CO., Central Park, 1000 Islands, 


Jeff. Co., New-York. 
“SUMMER HOMES AND TOURS,” A BEAU- 
tifully illustrated book, list of over 3,000 Sum- 
mer hotels and boarding houses along the Hud- 
son, in Catskili Mountains, and Northern New- 
York. Send 8 cents in stamps to H. B. JAGOBR, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore 
R. R., 363 Broadway, New-York, or free upon 
application. 


DUTCHER HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES. PAWLING, N. Y¥. 
First-class accommodations; 90 minutes from 
Grand Central Depot, Harlem R. R.; eight fast 
trains daily each way. Send for cirewlar. 
Address C. V. LANSING, Manager. 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
Largest hostelry on the St. Lawrence River. 

New management; everything first class, 
H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


THE KAUNEONGA, 
White Lake, Sullivan Co., N, Y. 


Open until Oct. 1. Rates, $10 to $15. 
Address J. H. MARTIN & CO. 


PETELER’S-BY-THE-SEA, 


New-Dorp, Staten Island. First-class family 
hotel. 10 acres shaded lawns. On beach—bath- 
in fishing, and boating. Terms reasonable, 
FRANK A. PETELER, _Propr. 




















THE VICTORIA. 


LARCHMONT-ON-THE-SOUND. 


Open until Oct. Ist. 
J. ALONZO NUTTER, Manager. 





. HOTEL FENIMORE, 
BOLTON LANDING, N. Y. Situated eng _ 
lake, and five minutes’ walk from S 
circulars rapoly Ve ewe & Stewart, City ret. 





| erence, M. Brown, 225 W.. 28d 8t., N, ¥. 


MANHATTAN AND ORIENTAL. 





| 
I 
' 


} sun parlor; 


| steam heat, 





MORTON HOUSE, 
NIANTIC, CONN. 


100 feet from beach. Fine bathing, fishing, sall- 
ing; shady iawns; good crives. Complete in all 
appointments; prices moderate. 

W. © WHITE. 


NEW HOTEL MAJESTIC, 
W HAVEN, CONN 


ae sony College Campus; meainiiassely fur- 
nished; 200 rooms, 5€ private baths, roof garden, 
concerts, $3.00 up; weekly, $15.00 up; boating, 
bathing, fishing in lakes and harbor; fine drives 
and parks. WM. & JOHN GAY, Proprietors. 


Held House and Cottages. 
Indian Harbor, Greenwich, Conn. 


MOSS HILL VILLA, so. NORWALK, | CONN NN. 
High elevation; fine view of Sound; boating, 

bathing, fishing near by; circulars: on application} 

terms moderate. R. B. LAWRENCE, Prop. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


THE NANEPASHEMET, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Finest Ocean Scenery on the Atlantic Coast, 
For terms, _&e. _ address AM™MI BROWN. 


ee 2 ose 


NEW-JI ERSE ¥—Loung Branch. 


LONG BRANCH. 
West End Hotel and Cottages, 


NOW OPEN. 
New and improved toilet and bath arrange 
ments on every floor of the hotel. For informa- 
tion, &c., address * 


D. M, & W. E. HILDRETH, Proprietors, 


HOWLAND HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
NOW OPEN, 
Rates, $17.50 to $25.00 per week. 
D. J. SPRAGUE. 


LONG BRANCH. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


NOW OPEN. 


Baths and modern conveniences; reasonable 
rates; descriptive and illustrated booklet. 
J. Cc. VAN CLEAF, Prop. 






































NEW-JERSEY—Anbury Park. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE, 


Directly on the beach. OPENS JUNE 2 New 
passenger elevator. For rates, diagrams, and in- 
formation address 
A.P.MARGETTS, Chief Clerk, Asbury Park, N.J. 
Or, F. H. SCOFIELD, 1 Madison Av., N. ¥. City. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


SUNSET HALL. 
Now, open for 20th season; superior in every 
respect. For terms, descriptive maps, circulars, 
address JOHN ROCKAFELLER & SON. 


~ ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THE FRANKLIN. 


One block from ocean; all improvements; 
eleventh season. E. STROUD 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Beach. The leading hotel in 
every respect. Elevator. MORGAN & P AR SONS. 


HOTEL ALBION, 
Second and Ocean Aves., ASBU RY PARK, N. J. 
Fifty yards from the surf; i6th season; table 
and appointments the best; accommodates 200; 
$2 per day: $8 to $12 per week. 
Cc. H. PEMBERTON. 
r Ny Ocean front; ps 
ATALANTA HOTEL, cc2s, "3: po 
now open. WM. APPLEGATE, Prop. 
es ee em 
—Miscellancous. 























NEW-JERSEY— 





ON THE OCEAN FRONT! 
“‘“The Paradise «f Watering Places.” 
SEVEN MILES BELOW LONG BRANCH. 


MONMOUTH HOUSE, 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Open from June 20 to October. 
BENJAMIN H. YARD, Proprietor. 

Write for descriptive pamphlet, containing 

terms and information. New-York Office, ‘** Sco- 

field's s,’"’ Metropolitan Building, Madison Square. 


~ LAKE HOPATCONG. 
HOTEL BRESLIN. 


ONE AND ONE-HALF HOURS FROM NEW- 
YORK. Electric. lights throughout; elevator; 
bathing, boating, fishing, &c. For illustrated cire 
cular address Ww. L. WALDEN, Prop., Mt. Ar- 


lington, N. J. 
MAC ADAMIZED CYCLING RO 


THE BRIELLE. 


family hotel; accommodates 100 guests; on 

Atlantic coast; twelve miles south of Long 

$8 to $12 Ww eekly; near ocean; good bath- 
t and sailing roads oun 

bieyele map; Ss and > and 

service A No. 1; references ir 

For further particulars 

SELL, 170 Remsen 

wT. J. 


HEATH HOUSE. 


SCHCOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 

Every. attraction of a mountain resort. Liberal 
management; popular prices; descriptive bookler 
on application. W. E. COLEMAN. 
San Marcos Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

—Open all year. All niences; | 


cony elevator; 
near the beach; $2.50 per day; e elegant | 
and modern. A. 


_GR iBB. 
SEWAREN HOUSE, SE WwW ARE N, NN. “ai 
Now open; delightfully situated on 
and Sound; new management; excellent appoint- 
ments. G. C. _AU STIN, _Pro oprieti r. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


————— | 


OADS. 


A 
the 
Branch; 
ing, boating, 





—-—+— rn 


THE KITTATINNY, 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PENN. 
The varied attractions to be found here, com- 
bining both mountain and water scenery, making 
it one of the most desirable resorts in the coun- 
try. Hotel with all the modern appointments, 
including elevator; rooms en suite, with bath, 
&c., Send for booklet. 
We A. BR ODHE AD & SONS. 





RHC DE ISLAND, 





A SU MMER AT SEA, 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


OCEAN VIEW HOTEL. Now Open. 


Overlooking the ocean; all modern appointments, 
including hot and cold sea-water baths, ete, 
Circulars, etc., at ** Scofield’s,’’ 1 Madison Av., 
N. ¥. CUNDALL & BALL. 


“VERMONT, 


THE MONTVERT, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT., 
NOW OPEN. 

One of the most select and perfectly appointed 
Hotels in the Green Mountains; high elevation; 
magnificent scenery; superb roads and bicycle 
paths; mineral springs, &c. Send for booklet. 

V. KAGER, MANAGER, 
__The _Hi anover, 2 East 15th St., N. 


LAKE DUNMORE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, SALISBURY, VT. 
Open June 15 to Oct. 1. Accommodates 
One of the most popular resorts tin the Gree 
Mountains. Every attraction. Orchestra, 
For circulars and information apply to F. H 
SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Bidg., Madison Sq. 
CAPEN & PIERCE. Props 


GREEN MOUNTAINS, 


NEW WALLINGFORD, 


Nine miles south of Ru 

on B. Time from Boston, via Rut< 
land, 6 hours; from New-York, 6% hours. Write 
for illustrated book. Special ‘rates for families, 
J. HENRY OTIS, Proprietor. 


VIRGINIA, 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 
2,500 Feet Elevation in the Hot Springs Valiey 
ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


No Infectious or Contagious Disease reated. 
Specie TPult Iman e's wet s leaves 
peanaprennia Station, Newckek! prs P ny 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturda: » and a eee 
Hot Springs 9:10 nex: morning. Ilman Sleeper 
New-York to Covington, Va.. and Buffet Parlor 
daily. Dining Car 




















THE N 


Wallingford, Vt. 
B. & R. R. 








———— 





Car Covington to Hot 
from New-York. 

Most wonderful waters in America for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Troubles, 
Bathhouse under advisory supervision of resident 
physicians of character and recognized ability, 
and experience with the 

Address FRED STERRY, Manager, 

ath Co., bes 


Hot § 
For circulars and informa’ ly to ,. & 
SCOFIELD, No. 1 Madigon Av. —" 
ets on gale at C. & O. 
Broadwav, and offices P 


xcursion 
862 and i 
vania R. 
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. 


Staten Isl- ; 





GiiegM Maicaetes § 


Pec aN 


ROBBED OF EVERYTHING 





JOSEPH MESKA AND EDWARD NET- 
TLE EASY VICTIMS. 


Under Threats Made by Pretended De- 
tectives They Gave Up $1,135 in 
Money and Jewelry Worth About 
$1,000—Had Just Arrived 
Austria and Were Received by a 


from 


Fellow-Passenger—Three Men and 


a Woman Arrested, 


Joseph Meska and Edward Nettle arrived 
here two weeks ago f:om Vienna, with 
Plans to start in business. They had a 
capital of from $1,500 to $2,000, and jewelry 
worth $1,000. Tales of fortunes easily 


made in this country brought them over. 

Meska is thirty-five years old, and Nettle 
is several years younger. They met on the 
ship a man who promised to put them in 
the way of starting in business. It is be- 
lieved that he introduced them te an ac- 
complice, who wound his toils about them. 
All they had was taken from them Thurs- 
day night. Detectives recovered the bulk 
of the money and jewelry yesterday, and 
several persons are under arrest. Consid- 
ering the amount involved, the story is as 
interesting as anything the police have had 
to tell in a long time. 

The friendly passenger on the ship said 
his name was Sandow, and he represented 
himself as a business man in Europe, who 
expected to remain here only a few days. 
That is about all he said of himself. He 
got from the Austrians a full story of their 
possessions and plans. All three traveled 
in the second cabin. When the Austrians 
regretted that they were to lose their 
friend, he promised to introduce them to 
his brother John, who knew all about New- 
Yoxuk, and would advise them. They met 
John at the pier, and he put them under 
his wing. 

The men wished to open a coffee house 
or boarding house. Brother John piloted 
them around the east side, and helped them 
look up coffee houses advertised for sale. 
They decided finally to open a boarding 
house, and Sandow leased for them a house 
at 245 West Forty-second Street. “@Zhbey 
paid the rent and started in business. 

Sandow suggested that they engage a 
housekeeper, to which the men acquiesced, 
Sandow took to the house Elsie Siahmer 
and introduced her as his wife. She took 
charge about a week ago. She had not 
been in the house more than two days when 
she went to 2 dry goods store and or- 
dered two dresses, one for $75 and one 
for $150. sent to Meska 
and Nettle They first objected to the biil, 
Dut linaliy paid it. They then concluded 
that the woman was imposing upon them, 
enc told her to get out of the house when 
they learned that she was not Sandow’s 
wite. This was on Tuesday. Sandow con- 
tinued to Stay around the house, 

While Meska und Nettle were sitting on 
the front Stoop of their house Thursday night 
at 10 o'clock three men came along, walked 

i them, and took possession 

rlor. Sandow was lying ona 
trout parler at the time, but 

attention to the three strangers, 

d Nettle followed the men into the 

jor and Gemanded to know what 

sd, One of the men put a revol- 

ve A Meska’s head and demanded 
his money. The spokesman for the visitors 
cispiayed a badge. He said they were de- 
tectives cmpioyed by the Austrian Consul, 
and that they had come to arrest Meska 
and Neitle as defaulters. When the two 
men prote d@ that there must be a mis- 
ake, the alleged detective said that the 
ul had proof that they had stolen 80,000 

; i istria. He demanded the sur- 

ro srything they had, threatening 
them if they re ted. He said they 
explanations they wished 
but they must first 


The bill was 


past 
ar! 


ne 


gnt maake any 
police station, 
all they had. 
ened by these 


thev 


threats, and confi- 

recover the property 

, they handed over to 

sh and jewelry worth 

> visitc 

ding the two men to remain indoors 

and wait for the patrol wagon, which would 

call to take them to the station house. If 

they stepped outside they would be shot, 

the visitors Said. 

Sandow had remained on the front parlor 

fa during this proceeding. He appeared 

@ frightened, but said nothing. When 

Austrians asked his advice, he 

better quietly await the 

wagon. Fer himself, 

fford to be compromised 

ig found with men charged with 
Thereupon he left the house. 

Nettle waited for the patrol 

e until their fright wore off 

icion took its place. Then they 

the matter to a policeman near by. 

He took them around to the West Forty- 

seventh Street Police Station and Capt. 

i han put detectives on the case. Capt. 

O’Brien of the Detective Bureau was also 

notified, 

"IM, : 


rhe detectives arrested the woman 
Stahm« r Friday at Forty-second Street and 
Eighth Avenue. She said she was on her 
Way to the boarding house to get the 
one-hundred-and-fifty-dollar dress which 
had been withheld from her. At 
Police Headquarters she said Sandow’s 
mame was Spero. He was her lover and 
had informed her that he was soon to get a 
legacy. They would then marry and go to 
South Africa. She said she was a niece of 

Sr. Adoiph Von Duering of 552 East One 
Bundred and Fifty-fifth Street. Dr. Von 
Duering denied knowing anything about her. 
She offered to take the detectives to Spero’s 
rooms, at 82 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
The precinct men decided to accompany 

She showed them the rooms. 

It is said that four men were in the 
rooms at the time. They were evidently 
&s unsuspicious as the detectives, for they 
remained in the rooms all night, and yes- 
terday one of them was arrested there 
with all their effects. The woman returned 
to the city. She was arraigned in the 
Yorkville Police Court yesterday morning, 
and Magistrate Mott remanded her. 

Detectives Evanhoe, Dale, Daly, and Pe- 
deggges went to Hoboken yesterday morn- 
ng. Detective Quinn of the Hoboken force 
went with them to 82 River Street. On 
the stairway of the house they met Louis 
Rheil and arrested him. He dropped a 
package on the stairs, but Detective Pepro- 
sino picked it up. It contained some of 
the stolen jewelry. While Quinn and Pep- 
Trosino were taking Rheil to the station 
house, the other detectives remained at 
the River Street house. No one was in 
the rooms, but they found several pieces 
of jewelry. The rooms were in confusion. 
Several new trunks were 
for moving. 

Rheil admitted at the station house that 
he was one of the robbers. He had about 
$300 and one-third of the jewelry. His 
companions, he said, were Charles Windisch 
and Emil Staglisch,’or Felseglisch, all three 
being ’longshoremen employed at the Ham- 
burg-American pier. The detectives has- 
tened back to River Street. They learned 
that Windisch had left a suit ef clothes at 
a neighboring tailor’s to be pressed and 
that he was expected to call for them. 
One or the detectives waited for him and 
arrested him when he called. Staglisch 
Was caught in the street near the River 
Street lodgings. The effects taken from 
them amounted to about $700 in money 
and all of the stolen jewelry except a few 
small pieces. It is supposed that Spero got 
the remainder of the money. He is still at 
large. Meska and Nettle identified the 
three prisoners and Recorder McDonough 
committed them to await papers for their 
transfer to this city. 

The woman, Elsie Stahmer, appears to 
be of the ordinary German servant type. 
She says she came to this country about 
six months ago from a village near Stutt- 

art. According to her own story, she has 
ad employment in half a dozen places since 
her arrival. She met Spero at the Irving 
Place Theatre two months ago. He obtained 
a place for her as waitress in Zauper’s 

lace, at Coney Island, and he took her 
rom there to the Forty-second Street 
house. She says that when she left that 
lace on Tuesday, Spero had her pocket- 
Book. She has not since seen him. She 
returned to Coney Island after her dis- 
charge by the Austrians. The seventy-five- 
dollar dress for which her employers paid 
was worn by her when she went away, and 
has since been her costume. It ‘s a very 
striking bit of apparel, of fine navy biue 
gerge, with a waistcoat effect In Venetian 
silk. She wore the dress in court yestercay 
and at Police Headquarters, and while 
plainly conscious ot being well clad, she 
carried herself as if not unaccustomed to 
tasteful clothing. She seemed to think it 
uite natural that her Austrian employers 
ghould buy fine dresses for her, since it 
was to their interest to have their house- 
keeper appear well, as a drawing card for 
their business. The police are not ready to 
an opinion as to whether she is 
ng or wimpy ignorant. She_ pro- 

n 


designi 
t to hide, and, al- 
Zesec*, ber command of English is limited, 


nearly packed 


rs then went away,” 





she seems more than willing to tell every- 
thing she can. The prornpt arrest of the 
three men is credited to information which 
she gave, as well as to tho alertness of the 
Central Office and Hoboken police. She 
says she is twenty vears old. 





THE PHIRTEENIH AT STATE CAMP. 


Squadron A and First Provisional 
Battalion Relieved, 


StaTS CAMP, PEEKSKILL, N. Y., July 4.— 
The Fourth was celebrated in camp only 
in a soldierly way. The observance was ac- 
cording to regulations. 

At 11:45 A. M, the battalions were drawn 
up on the color line vith the provisional 
battalion at right angles with the left flank 
of the regiment. In front was the Seventy- 
fourth Regiment Band. On the edge of the 
parade ground and overlooking Annsville 
Creek were four brass twelve-pound Napo- 
leons, in°command of Sergt. J. G. Janson of 
the First Battery. Along the walk, east of 
State Headquarters, all the State officers 
stood in line at attention. In the rear of 
the battery was Col. Henry Chauncey, Jr., 
commanding the troops, 

During the fifteen minutes preceding noon 
the band played a series of National airs. 
The brief concert finished just before 12 
o’clock, and Col. Chauncey, turning and 
facing the artillery, waited, watch in hand. 
Promptly on the hour the word was given 
and answered at onco by the first gun, Then 
the salute proceeded, gun following gun at 
nine-second intervals, until one for every 
state had been counted off. As the echoes 
of the last shot died away the band struck 
up the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and all 
the soldiers in camp not on duiy stood with 
heads uncovered. That ciosed the day’s 
celeBrafion and the troops hurried to quar- 
ters to prepare for dinner. 

Squadron A was the first to leave camp. 
They rode away down the hill at 10:30. 
Their departure was very quiet, for all the 
infantry were on the field at drill, At 
Peekskill the squadron found its train wait- 
ing, and the stock, once on board, they 
were soon on their way to the city. 

The Thirteenth Regiment reached camp 
from Brooklyn at 2:45 o’clock P. M., Col. 
William L. Watson commanding. With it 
was the Second Provisional Battalion, 
composed of companies from up the State, 
Capt. E. M. Hoftman in command. 

The Eighth Regiment and the First Pro- 
visional Battalion left camp this evening. 

The Officer of the Day to-morrow will be 
Capt. Sydney Grant of the Thirteenth Reg- 
iment; Officers of the Guard, First Lieut. 
Russell M, Whitney of the Forty-thisd Sep< 
arate Company and Second Lieut. Thomas 
D. Croffut of the Thirteenth Regiment. 


The Thirteenth Regiment of Brooklyn, 
Col. William L. Watson commanding, start- 
ed for the State Camp of Instruction at 


Peekskill yesterday morning. When the 
command ieft the armory there were in 
line 529 officers and men, but it we, ex- 
pected that a number who were una. to 
reach the armory in time, would meei the 
regiment at Peekskill. Col. Watson believes 
that there will be at least 575 men at the 
camp during the week. There are 625 men 
in the organization. The command to 
march was given at 10:30 o’clock, 





GREAT DAY AT RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 


The Most Elaborate Celebration Ever 
Held There. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N, Y., July 4.—This 
has been a gala day, and the great attrac- 
tions cf baseball and horse racing drew 
crowds of people from the adjacent coun- 
try and brought out nearly all the vis- 
itors. The glorious Fourth has not been 
more thoroughly celebrated here for years, 
and while the Village Fathers strictly pro- 
hibited fire crackers and firing of guns and 
pistols, the average small boy has paid no 
attention to the fact, but from 9 o’clock 
last evening the noise has been pretty 
well kept up, and at this writing the fine 
display of fireworks under the auspices of 
E. M. Earle & Son has taken the atten- 
tion of the noisy element, 

This morning one of the finest games of 
baseball was played between the town club 
and the famous Athietic Club of Coopers- 
town that was ever witnessed on these 
grounds, A large number of our city 
boarders saw the game, and were unani- 
mous in saying that the playing was as 
fine as they were in the habit of seeing on 
their own grounds, and all were delighted 
as the game is popular with our city guesis. 
The score was: Athietics, 1; Richfield, 6. 
Immediately after the game both clubs took 
the tally-ho for Cooperstown, where a large 
crowd had assembled to see the return 
game, but just before it was called a fine 
rain began to fail, which rendered the 
grounds and ball very slippery, and good 
playing was impossible. The boys persisted 
in trying to play, but during the third in- 
ning the rain came down in torrents, and 
that ended all further attempts to finish the 
game. 

The threatening weather kept many 
away, but notwithstanding, a large crowd 
attended not only to witness the horse rac- 
ing, but to encourage their favorites in the 
bicycle races. Several handsome prizes were 
offered for the winners of these races. 

The purses for trotting were one of $200 
for horses eligible for the 2:22 class, and one 
of $150 for those of the 2:40 class. Both 
races were won by Charies Galisha of Llion 
in straight heats; best time, 2:21, 

For ine bicycle races the entries were 
principally home men, and, therefore, these 
events attracted more than ordinary inter- 
est. The first prize was a handsome dia- 
mond pin and was won by George E. 
Tunniclift of the Kendallwood, Mr. Wea- 
therbee second, and Mr. Kinne third, both 
of whom also received valuable prizes. Mr. 
Tunnicliff afterward made a haif mile 
against time and succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the distance in one minute and three- 
fourths of a second, a feat unparalleled on 
this track. 

To-night there is a very large crowd of 
neople at the driving park watching the 
roost elaborate display of fireworks ever 
given here. Both visitors and natives are 
delighted at the magnificent spectacle, 





PASSENGERS ON INCUMLNG SHIPS. 


Travelers on the New-York, Phoeni- 
cia, and Other Steamships. 


Incoming steamships from Europe which 
arrived yesterday had the following among 
their saloon passengers: 

American Line Steamship New-York, from 
Southampton—J. T. Coolidge, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank P. Crofe, the Rev. L. R. Dal- 
rymple, Charles Frohman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Al Hayman, Miss M. Gannon, H. Have- 
meyer, Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Hill, Prof. and 
Mrs. U. B. Lewis, Prof. and Mrs. F. A. 
March, Dr. John M. Mackenzie, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Preston. 

Hamburg-American Line Steamship Phoe- 
nicia, from Hamburg—Charles F. Ave, 
Julius Brandes, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Lott, 
Dr. and Mrs. J. J. Seward, and Henry C. 
Wagner. 

Cunard Iine Steamship Etruria, from Liv- 
erpool and Queenstown—Stephen L. Adams, 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Cole, the Rev. C. E. 
Dowaney, B. F. Ilsley, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Orford, the Misses Orford, J. P. Rider, C. 8S. 
Sanxay, Mrs, A. H. Sibley, Charles Waite, 
and C. W. Sawyer. 

French Line Steamship La Touraine, 
from Havre—M. and Mme. Bonaparte, Mile. 
Bonaparte, Perry Belmont, ex-President 
Carlos Ezeta of Salvador, the Misses Mar- 
quand, James N. North, Norman H. North, 
and W. Swayne, 





“ Wants” of Chicago University. 


From The Chicago Journal. 

President Harper of the University of 
Chicago enumerated its wants as follows: 

A library and a: assembly hall, the lat- 
ter to be the largest building at the uni- 
versity. 

A chapel, to build which should be the 
delight of the friends of religion all over 
the country. 

One hundred thousand dollars for a build- 
ing for a heating and lighting plant and 
for the university press. 

A classical museum and a building for 
the department of English language and lit- 
erature. 

A granacee equal to the best in the 
world. 


fs endowment of $250,000 for a school 
of law. 

An endowment of $1,000,000 for a school 
of technology. 

An endowment of $3,000,000 for a school 
of medicine. 

If such institutions as the University of 
Chicago are to thrive the plutocrat has be- 
come @ crying necessity. f 





ee ee re Secs! 


DECATUR STREGT PATRIOTS. 


Brooklyn Men Unite and Have a Grand 
Celebration, 


The celebration of the Fourth of July by 
the residents of Decatur Street, between 
Ralph and Howard Avenues, Brooklyn, yes- 
terday, was one of the most unique as 
well as most successful in the two cities. 
For the last four years these residents 
have combined in celebrating the Fourth in 
the true American spirit, but yesterday’s 
affair was far ahead of anything they had 
attempted before. There are forty house- 
holders on that block, and they got to- 
gether under the leadership of C. C. Little 
of 551 Decatur Street and E. E. Saunders 
of 531 Decatur Street, several weeks ago, 
and planned for a great day that should 
become historic in that section of the city. 

Each subscribed an equal amount to be 
invested in music, fireworks, and decora- 
tions. They bought flags and bunting for 
the day decorations, Chinese lanterns for 
the night illuminations, and the choicest 
fireworks to be obtained. They also built 
@ music stand in the centre of the block, 
and engaged Habernicht’s Military Band 
to play popular selections in the evening. 

The success of the plan was even greater 
than its promoters anticipated. Handsome 
flags and banners were stretched along and 
across Decatur Street, and there was not a 
house on the block that was not almost 
covered with flags. Every house was almost 
concealed behind beautiful displays and de- 


signs, in which the American flag was the 
must conspicuous. All day long the block 
was crowded with wondering and admiring 
sightseers. 

but the great celebration was in the even- 
ing. As soon as darkness began to settle 
down, the flags and bunting were taken in, 
and in their place appeared long festoons 
of Chinese lanterns. They were strung 
on wires from tree, to tree, across the 
street from housetop to housetop, and the 
house fronts were ablaze with them. There 
were at least 4,000 of these lanterns, and 
the effect was extremely brilliant. 

The erate band arrived at the lower 
end of the block about 8 o’clock and 
marched up to the other end and back to 
the music stand, playing “The Red, White 
and Blue”’ and “ The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” As the band arrived at the stand 
five stands of fireworks were set off simul- 
taneously, and an immense fire balloon was 
released, to the great pleasure of the crowd. 

After that the pyrotechnic displays were 
made at intervals of five minutes until 9:30 
o'clock. 

In a short time that articular block 
became the centre of attraction in that 
section of the city for the rest of the even- 
ing. The band continued to play selections 
until 11:30 o’clock in spite of the rain, 
which began to fall soon after the pyrotech- 
nic exhibi.ion ceased. 

“This is our fourth celebration,” said 
Chairman C. C. Little to a reporter for 
THE New-YorRK Times, “‘ We believe our 
children should be brought up to love the 
American flag and the Fourth of July, and 
we think this is the best way to instill 
patriotic ideas in them. It also promotes 
friendship among neighbors, and in every 
way is desirable.” 

The following are the names of the resi- 
dents of the block, all of whom subscribed 
to the celebration: Dr. H. L. Armstrong, 
G. E. Bates, J. C. Berrien, E. R. Berkley, 
William Braun, W. H. Davis, E. H. Dar- 
ville, F. N. Dowler, O. A, Draudt, W. H. 
Dudmarsh, C. H. Eisenhardt, R. R. Ever- 
est, W. F. Folmer, E. F. Gee, E. F. Gen- 
nert, H. F. Hewlett, H. D. Hibbard. E. G. 
Holste, F. E. Hurley, F. I. Ingraham, F. 
J. Kannofsky, A. B. Koyler, G. C. Little, 
W. A. Martinot, T. W. Munroe, M. E. 
O’Brien. O. E. Parker, W. G. Patton, J. H. 
Quinn, C. S. Reynolds, John Sands, E. E. 
Saunders, F. W. Schottler, A. C. Schnaken- 
berg, Simpson Sheppard, H. C. Smith, J. 
S. Sprague, A. R. Storms, and W. F. Worts. 





JOHN BERRYS HARD FORTUNE. 


Because of a Dispute Between Police- 
men He Is Locked Up. 


Because of a dispute between the police 
of two precincts John Berry, sixty-seven 
years old, of 228 Mulberry Street, who was 
arrested for drunkenness on the Bowery 
Friday night, and who ordinarily would not 
be fined more than $3, was committed to jail 
in the Essex Market Police Court yesterday 
by Magistrate Simms, in default of $200 bail. 

When Berry was arraigned, Policeman 
Zelsky of the Eldridge Street Station, who 
made the arrest, testified that he could not 
swear that the man was drunk. He be- 
lieved the prisoner was not drunk. He said 
he was ordered to arrest the man by 
Sergt. Ezra D.Strope of the Mulberry Street 
Station. The Bowery is the dividing line 
between the two precincts. The Sergeant 
crossed over to the easterly side and or- 
dered him to arrest the man. 

Magistrate Simms sent for Sergt. Strope, 
and the latter said that the policemen from 
the Eldridge Street Station had driven 
Berry across the street into his precinct, 
and that Berry was so drunk that in cross- 
ing he almost fell in front of a cable car. 
He drove Berry back again. 

Zelsky said that he could produce a num- 
ber of policemen from his station to prove 
that Berry was not drunk, but he was 
forced to arrest him upon the order of a 
superior officer, The case was continued 
to allow him to present witnesses, and 
Berry will languish in jail until the dispute 
is officially settled. 


The Machine Rale in Vermont. 


From The Rutland (Vt.) Herald, (Rep.) 

The objection to Major Grout was all 
along rather with respect to his candidacy 
than his person. He was foreordained as 
Governor in 1896 years ago, by the little 
knot of men who manage the affairs of our 
State Government, and that fact made a 
good reason why every man who believes 
in a real government by the people should 
have opposed him. He was put forward 
and crowded through by the machine, and 


by nothing else. The race was close, and 
the machine won by only a neck, but it 
won, and the mass of Republicans was de- 
feated. The thing is wholly wrong and 
tremendously mischievous. In its methods 
it perverts and debauches our political ma- 
chinery and in its result demoralizes all 
branches of pur State Government. Inci- 
dentally, it handicaps our campaigns, for it 
is not possible to do with machine candi- 
dates what could be done with candidates 
named in a proper way, no matter who 
the candidajges may be. The mass of Re- 
publicans who have the election to attend 
to cannot be entirely excluded from the se- 
lection without resulting trouble. 

We say this, not so much with reference 
to what was done at this year’s State 
Convention, as to things yet to come. Our 
Governors are to-day selected by the ring 
fur years to come. How long will the peo- 
ple stand that sort of thing? The tide of 
rebellion against the ruling political dy- 
nasty has been rising for years, and a 
very littl more Weduesday would have 
made it a revolution. That revolution is 
surely coming, and it will strike hard. 








Earthquakes in Nevada. 


From The Virginia City (Q®ev.) Chronicle, June 16. 

A series of severe earthquake shocks oc- 
curred during the early hours this morn- 
ing which shook the city decidedly and 
awoke most people from their sleep. The 
series was composed of five distinct shocks 
and covered a period of an hour. The first 
Shock took place at 3 o’clock and the 
last at 3:55. The last shock was the heav- 
iest, and it was violent enough to frighten 
many people. It gave the cily a stout jar, 
and tall buildings were rattled and swayed. 
Of the other four shocks three were heavy 
and one light. Many observers overlooked 
the light shock. 

The Comstock, in the past year or so, 
seems to have become an earthquake cen- 
tre. There are peopie here who would not 
now feel at home if a year passed without 
an earthquake disturbance or two taking 
place. If the shocks become m®:h more 
violent, however, they will take on a seri- 
ous aspect. 





Golf. = 


From The Boston Transcript. 

The Monthly Bulletin issued by the pub- 
lic library of Providence—a treasure house 
of information for the curious seeker—has, in 
the issue for November, 1895, two columns 
devoted to the pronunciation of this word 

olf. It notes the fact that the English 
mperial Dictionary, Worcester’s, Webster's, 
the Century, and Funk & Wagnall’s Stand- 
ard Dictionary all pronounce the word as 
written. The Bulletin quotes, in addition, 
the following from a native of Edinburgh: 
i far as I know, and I have heard 
the word constantly used in Scotland, the 
ronunciation of ‘golf’ is that which the 
etters veges Each letter is distinctly 
sounded. is refers, of course, to the 
usage of the educated. The ‘Scotch’ pro- 
ee is as: ane 7. sonore 
h among e rustic pop on, who 
taik of the game as ‘the gowt.’* 





MOST’S KED BEER CHECKS | 





ANARCHISTS HAVE A LIVELY LIBER- 
TY DAY PICNIC. 


They Send Eighteen Empty Kegs 
Down Fort Wadsworth Hill, 8S. L— 
Red Ribbons, but No Red Flags— 
Herr Most Beams Upon His Foi- 


lowers, Expresses His Currency 


Views, and Outlines a Scheme for 
Electing a President, 


Eighteen empty kegs had been rolled 
down the hill at Manzell’s Park, Fort 
Wadsworth, Staten Island, at 6 o’clock last 
evening, and the annual picnic of the group 
of Anarchists, of which Herr Johann Most 


is the presiding genius, was considered a 
success. 

More kegs were in reserve, and those 
who desired to imbib@ provided themselves 
with a strip of checks, which bore the in- 
scription *“‘A. C. F.,” and each check was 
smeared with a blotch of blood red, The 
dispensers wore badges of red ribbon, 

The red flag was not in evidence—not be- 
cause there Was a plentiful sprinkling of 
Staten Island police about the grounds, but 
perhaps more particularly because the pic- 
nickers remembered last year’s experience, 
when a squad of soldiers from Fort Wads- 
worth came up to the grounds and tram- 
pled the Anarchistic emblem in the dust, 
This year the flag of Cuba Libre floated 
from a staff nailed to one of the trees, and 
it was not furled until the kegs ran dry. 

When Herr Most appeared on the ground 
about 2 o’clock he carried a rifle on his 
shoulder, but it was not a signal of war, 
as he afterward explained. The weapon 
was simply one of the trophies in the 
shooting tournament, which was contested 
during the afternoon. While this tourna- 
ment was going on some of the more en- 
thusiastic roped and tied a hog which was 
running at large in the backyard of Mr. 
Manzeil’s establishment, and after it had 
been labeled ‘‘ Capital,” it was turned loose 
with many a kick and thrust. 

Herr Most assured the reporters chat 
they were wasting time by remaining on 
the grounds. The leader said it was sim- 
ply a family gathering, and that was what 
it seemed to be. Each family brought a 
lunch and a keg, and Herr Most visited 
the different family parties. 

The festivities rather lagged until the 
singers arrived. They were not expected 
to furnish the entertainment, but had sim- 
ply gone down to show that there was 
no coldness. The leader was a medium- 
sized man, with a fierce, black beard, and 
when he shouted, “* Enitreben zum singen,”’ 
or something like that, the vocalists re- 
sponded with alacrity. The opening chorus 
was ‘Unsere Fahn ist roth;’’ which in 
plain English means “ Our Flag Is Red.’ 
They sang it with zest, and to repeated 
encores responded with a chorus which 
was filled with the expression, ‘‘ Anarchie 
est le roil.’”’ That made a hit. Then they 
sang the ‘“ Marseillaise,’”’ ‘‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein,”’ and other songs. 

Meanwhile, Herr Most was circulating. 
He did not intend to make a speech, he 
said, but he was prevailed upon to say a 
few things befitting the occasion. “ Es 
stinkt,”’’ he said by way of preface, and 
his followers looked for something sensa- 
tional, but he continued by saying that the 
thing that was particularly offensive to 
the olfactory organs was the smell of gun- 
powder, and he deplored the fact that the 
small boy held the trump card on the 
Fourth of July. 

All this time he was talking in that 
particular German patois which has made 
him famous among his countrymen. The 
people who came in for the hardest censure 
were those whom he derisively refers to as 
** Mucker,”’ or fanatical prohibitionists. He 
gave them a hard rub and the custodians 
of the kegs applauded. 

Then Herr Most ventured to say that, as 
the firecrackers smell, so is the Government 
of to-day, offensive to the people. 

“In this great country,” said he, ‘‘ there 
are between 5,000 and 6,000 millionaires 
who keep the masses in direct slavery, 
either as servants or as taxpayers. While 
the poor people are pouring their money 
into the coffers of State, they enrich the 
millionaires and at the same time become 
poorer themselves. 

“But don’t be disheartened,” said Herr 
Most. ‘“‘The way out of this darkness 
will be found to point along the way of 
Anarchy and Communism.” 

This sentiment met with favor. 

Herr Most unraveled a new system of 
electing men to fill public offices, To de- 
cide who would be the best man for Presi- 
dent, he would have a prizefight between 
the leading candidates. For State officers, 
he thought a horse race would be the thing 
to decide the contest, while a ball game 
could be used to decide who would be the 
best fitted to fill county offices. For ward 
positions, he thought penuchle would be 
good enough. 

Somebody asked Herr Most what he 
thought of Altgeld, and he replied that the 
Illinois Governor was an honest man, and 
he said it with particular stress on the 
“h.” “He is not an Anarchist nor a So- 
cialist,” said he, ‘‘but a Democrat who 
believes in the original principles of the 
party. He is not afraid to tell what he 
belleves.”’ 

Asked, if the Anarchists would support 
the Democratic candidate if he should be 
named by Altgeld and his followers, Herr 
Most said: ‘‘ What do we care? We don’t 
vote. That is all monkey business.”” Then 
he went on to say that gold was the nat- 
ural standard for our financial system. He 
seems to want gold himself. His follow- 
ers like gold, too—and beer. 

The Anarchists were not alone at Man- 
zell Park. Alongside of them were the 
members of La Cigale, a French society. 
La Cigale is not an Anarchistic organiza- 
tion. It is a choral society. The mem- 
bers can sing, too, and they made the 
woods resound with their choruses. 

It was a glorious Fourth of July at 
Manzell Park. 





All Ends Well. 
From The Chicago Times-Herald. 

Dennis Magruder and Levia Sunderland of 
Howard County, Ark., had a thrilling expe- 
rience in stealing away on Monda? to get 
married. Dennis put his girl on a horse, 
jumped on behind her, and started for the 
home of S. B. Naylor, a Justice of the 
Peace. The girl’s father pursued the flee- 
ing lovers, riding a mule. He shot at Den- 
nis three times within a distance of three 
miles, but the lovers escaped unharmed from 
his leaden bullets, and hurried to the Justice. 
After being married on the roadside they 
rode off down the lane just as the old man 
hove in sight. He motioned them to stop, 
handed his gun to Naylor, forgave the 
young couple, and all went home together. 





Salmon by the Ton. 


From The San Francisco Examiner. 

Astoria, Oregon, June 22.—‘‘If the pres- 
ent run of salmon continues, the packers 
will get all the fish they can handle for 3 
cents a pound,” said the foreman of a large 
cannery to-day. Never has there been a 
better run of fish. Every cannery in this 
city is swamped, and several have limited 
their men to 1,000 pounds each. At one 
large establislsment, 100 tons, comprising 
10,000 salmon, had been received up to 5 
o’clock. This cannery will run night and 
day, and even then will have more fish 


than can be handled. The high boat, so 
far as had reported, came in this morn- 
ing, with 4,800 pounds of salmon, the re- 
sult of a night’s work. The haul brought 
$216. This morning a fisherman who had 
worked all through the strike arrived down 
from Kalama. e said he had earned 
about $3,000, which he considered enough 
wd one season, He received 4% cents for 
his fis 





How Boston Pronounces Faneuil. 
From The Boston Transcript. 

The present accepted pronunciation of the 
word is Fan’-u-il. Half a century ago there 
were some old people who called it Funnel, 
and very likely it was so pronounced at 


one time. But neither of these ways repre- 
sents the original pronunciation, which was 
in two syllables, the accent falling on the 
last, (a triphthong,) the final consonant 
silent—Fa-neu’-i. Any attempt at such pro- 
— to-day would be ridiculous affec- 
tation. 





Entertained at Luncheon. 


Miss Marie Louise Ackerman, a graduate 
of the Normal College, was entertained at 
luncheon yesterday at the home of her 
aunt, Mrs. Katherine C. Fay, 20 West Fif- 
teenth Street. Among those invited were 
Misses Katharine Bradford, Isabelle Finlay, 
Katharine C. Wiggin, Lillian Clark, Irene 
Ackerman, Hilda Edgar, Elsie Melius, 
Laura 
Isabelle 





Thain, Anna Schuyler, Dorothy King,_j 
AchbrTOaR, and Mary Howland. 


GAMES OF THE LETTER CARRIERS. 


They and Their Guests Enjoy an Open 
Air Festival. 


The New-York letter carriers celebrated 
yesterday with a festival and games at Sul- 
zer’s Harlem River Park. The attendance 
exceeded all expectations. There are 1,650 
carriers in the city, and the association 
has 1,550 members. 

The Arrangements’ Committee did its 
work wel! and everything went off like 
clock-work. Dancing began at 1 o’cloek and 
lasted until 8, when the athletic games 
were started. S. D. See of the Bay Ridge 
Athletic Club acted as starter and man- 
ager, and the events were exciting and well 


contested. Some good time was made, con- 

sidering the condition of the track, espe- 

cially in the hundred-yard dash, which was 
run in 10 4-5 seconds. Following is the 
lisc of events and winners: 

100-Yard Dash—First, W. A. Bailly; second, J. 
Hirsch; third, 5. B. Moor. Time—0:10 4-5. 

600-Yard Run—First, H. M. J# Ficks; second, 
H. Herrick; third, G. Weinbrecht. Time—1:30. 

220-Yard Dash, Handicap—First, J. Hopkins; 
second, M. J. Matthews; third, P. J. Corley. 
Time—0:27 2-5. 
The winner was set back two yards for over- 
stepping the mark. 

Half-Mile Run, (Open)—First, J. J. Storms, Jr.; 
bar M. Mehler; third, H. H. Hanson. Time 
—~s:la 3-0. 

Half-Mile Run, (Members)—First, W. J. Cos- 
tello; second, George Rehm; third, N, Collins, 
Jr. Time—2:30 4-5. 

440-Yard Run, (Handicap)—First, M. J. Waters; 
= J. Hirsch; third, P. J. Corley. Time 

56. 


220-Yard Hurdle, (Handicap)—First, T. McKin- 

iry; second, A. Powers, Jr.; third, P. J. 

Corley. Time—0:31 
One-Mile Run, (Handicap, Open)—First, J. Flan- 

agan; second, D. J. Donovan; third, Herman 

Kohler. Time—5:02, 

Sack Race—First, George Carr; second, Charles 

Tommony. Time—0:57, 

The Letter Carriers’ Band, of fifty-six 
pieces, under the direction of Prof. Marcel 
De Donato, played durin the afternoon 
and evening, and with credit to themselves 
and the association. 

In the evening Postmaster Dayton and 
Congressman Low of the Fifteenth Dis- 
trict spoke and were followed by a vaude- 
ville entertainment under the direction of 
George J. Gaskin. This was concluded by 
stereopticon views by Prof. F. Meyer. 

The association was honored by notable 
guests, among whom were James Aikinson, 
Vice President of the Nail Association, 
with a delegation from Fall River, Mass.: 
Post Office Inspectors Beavers and Post, 
G. W. Meeks, Superintendent General De- 
livery; F. O. Driseoll, Assistant Superin- 
tendent General Delivery; Messrs. Galla- 
| poet Herman, and Doyle of Branch 41, 
ersey City; stmaster James A. Me- 
Kenna of Long Island City, William Bald- 
win, Chief Clerk of Station O; Mr. Hollister, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. E, Rockwell, Port 
Chester, N. Y.; Charles A. Tyler, the old- 
est carrier in New-York; J. Thompson, 
President of Branch No. 124 of New- 
Brighton, S. I.; E. M. Morgan, General 
Superintendent, New-York; Alfred Horton, 
Superintendent of Station No. 2, and ex- 
Assistant Postmaster Alfred Horton. 





GATHERED ABOUT TOWN. 


They were talking of the boor who seems 
to find some special enjoyment in annoying 
women in street cars. 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
asked the man. ‘“‘ He does not belong to a 
class, You find him everywhere, sometimes 
in the clothes of a laborer and sometimes 
with a millionaire’s purse in his pocket. 
There is nothing you can do unless you kill 
him. 

“I gave my seat to a young girl who was 
being annoyed by one of them the other 
day. She sat opposite to me. The man be- 
side her was reading a paper. He was ap- 
parently unconscious that one of his knees 
rested against one of hers, or that, as she 


drew away, he also moved in the same di- 
rection. I stepped over to her just as he 
put his paper down. I said: ‘You seem 
very uncomfortable here, won’t you take 
my seat?’ She seemed very grateful, and his 
face grew red, and he left the car at the 
next station.’’ 

“Well,” said the woman, “ the same thing 
happened to me once, and I flatter myself 
I got even with the man. I had only a short 
distance to ride, and I made up my mind 
I had better put up with the annoyance 
rather than attract attention by leaving my 


seat. 

“The man looked like a gentleman, as 
I could see him from the corner of my 
eye and I thought I knew who he was. 
Before I reached my stopping place I 
turned and took one good leok at him. 
It was the man I thought. I know his sis- 
ter-in-law very well. I knew there was no 
chance of his knowing who I was. As the 
car stopped I was ready for him. I turned 
full upon him. 

«Mr. —,’ I said, calling him by name, 
‘your sister-in-law, Mrs. ——, will be 
pleased when I tell her what a gentleman 
you are. 

“I don’t know how he looked, or what 
he thought, but I laugh to myself every 
time I think of the revenge I had. 

" My mother tells a story of something 
similar which happened to her when she 
ery younger, but the joke then was on 

er. 

“It was in the days of, the Broadway 
*busses. She was riding in one of them 
with her sister on one side of her and a 
strange man on the other. ‘Jennie,’ said 
my mother, when they had gone but a 
short distance, ‘some one 1s hitting my 
foot.’ They were very indignant, and I 
imagine they did not try to conceal the 
feeling. But still the pressure on my 
mother’s foot continued. Finally they rose 
to leave, and the stranger, rising also, they 
saw that he had a wooden leg. It was one 
of those legs with a spring, and the poor 
man had endured their withering glances 
and scornful expressions entirely uncon- 
scious of any misdemeanor on his part.” 

*,* 

It would appear that the Raines law has 
acted in a degree as a counter-irritant to 
Gen. Weyler’s order prohibiting the export 
of Cuban tobacco. Thus, while the scarcity 
of fine leaf tobacco threatened to result, 


and has to a considerable extent resulted, 
in an increased price, cigars which formerly 
sold at 10 cents straight now frequently 
being sold at two for a quarter, one may 
find a few places where the old prices are 
maintained, or where, indeed, a cigar which 
formerly cost 25 cents for two are sold at 
10 cents straight. 

“You see,’’ said a dealer, who was thus 
selling them, “the Raines law knocked 
out a great many saloon men who handled 
cigars, and wholesalers have been whistling 
for their money. In their need of money 
they are selling stock at a discount for 
cash, and there you have it. The cigars I 
have just sold you at ten straight were 
formerly sold at two for a quarter. The 
man I bought them from was short of 
money, because of bad pay from _ saioon 
keepers closed or hurt by the Raines law. 
The wholesale price of these was $100 a 
thousand. I paid $70 cash. That is how 
I can sell them at ten straight.”’ 


“Life and nature are always more in- 
teresting to us,’”’ remarked the art ama- 
teur, ‘‘ when transferred to pasteboard or 
eanvas. That crowd over there’’—and he 
indicated a cluster of persons eageriy gaz- 
ing at a vitascopic picture on Broadway— 
“will stand for hours and look at tne 
mere photograph of a scene they pass with- 
out noticing a dozen times a day. That 
hand organ plays all over New-York, and 
children dance to its music, and whole 
neighborhoods of the poor are made hap- 
ier by its poor music. Why is it that the 
Peauties of nature and the beautiful things 
of life appeal to so many only when they 
are pictured by the photographer or paint- 
ed by the artist? It reminds me of what 
Turner said to a lady who was looking at 
one of his immortal canvases. The land- 
scape was a familiar one, and the lady 
had seen it often. ‘Why, Mr. Turner, 
said she, ‘I can’t see all this,’ pointing to 
various scenes in the painting, ‘in that 
landscape?’ ‘No, Madam,’ said the artist; 
*but don’t you wish you could.’” 


“You have no idea how many thirgs are 
scattered along country roads,”’ said a man 
who is learning to ride a bicycle at his 
country home. ‘Fearful of stones, lL 
watch the roadway with painful intent- 
ness. In going two miles along the Boston 
Post Road the other day I saw twelve 
horseshoes, six wagon bolts, three handker- 
chiefs, a pocket comb, a piece of iron pipe, 
fragments of old iron, a bicycle wrench 
and, strangest of all, by the roadside I 
found a crutch of costly manufacture.” 

*,* 

He was a small boy of perhaps eight 
years, and he was mounted on a full-sized, 
high, old-fashioned bicycle, and he attract- 
ed nearly as much attention as a circus 
man riding a horse bareback on the street 
would have attracted. 





By trifling with a Cold, many a one allows 
himself to drift into a condition favorable to the 
development of some latent disease, which there- 
after takes full possession of the system. Better 
cure your Cold at once with DR. D. JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT, a good remedy for Throat-aills 
and Lung affections. 

The best Family Pill—JAYNE'S 
SANATIVE.—Aédv. 


PAINLESS 








The most attractive sale ever held in this country. 


Sash Ribbons. 


Most remarkable values in RICH MOIRES, DOUBLE« 
FACED SATIN STRIPES, FINE GROS GRAINS, very RICH 
BROCADES, SATIN EDGE SURKAHS, LYONS NOVELTIES, 
etc. All colors, embracing White, Cream, Black, Rose, 
Blue, Lilac, Cardinal, etc.; widths 8 to12 inches. Price on 
the entire importation of over 2,900 pieces, 


25C. varpD. 


worth from 75c. to $2.00 yard. 





Also an IMMENSE QUANTITY of FINE SILK RIBBONS 


AT 5¢. yarp. 


The above goods will be exhibited on the Ground Floor 
of one of our New Buildings. Sale to begin Monday, 9 


A, M.; not before. 
STS. 








EIGHTH 
NINTH 


BROADWAY 
| Ife Furs Fine Fornrrure 


COMFORTS FOR CORNERS. 


For the lounging corner:—Low sofas 
and divans, covered with richly colored 
rugs. Deep chairs of English breadth 
and solidity—delightful resting places. 

For the literary corner:—Small book- 
cases, with shelf or desk attachment 
for writing. Chairs with curved and 
comfortably upholstered backs—readers’ 
luxuries. 

For the social corner:—Quaint triangle 
chairs, carved Dutch coffee tables, ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. Little tea tables, 
French in form. 

Furniture for every variety of “ cosy 
corners. J 


“BUY OF THE:MAKER™ 


Geo. C.Fuintr Co. 


143, 45 ano 47 WEST 23°ST+ 
NEAR BROADWAY, 


FACTORY: 154 AND ISG WEST [9 ™STREET” 





City AND VICINITY. 


The office of The United Press Local News, 
whose service is taken by the principal news- 
papers of this city, is at 21-29 Ann Street. Infor- 
mation of public interest forwarded to that office 
will reach not only these local newspapers, but 
will be disseminated throughout the country by 
The United Press. 


—Postmaster Dayton has been informed by tele- 
graph from Sa. Francisco that the steamship 
Mariposa arrived at that port with mails frofh 
Australia, New-Zealand, and Hawaii of the fol- 
lowing dates: Melbourne, June 6; Sydney, June 8; 
Auckland, June 13; Honolulu, June 26. These are 
due to arrive in New-York the morning of Tues- 
day, July 7. The next mall for Australia, &c., 
will close at the General Post Office, this city, at 
6:30 P. M. on the 18th inst., (or on arrival here 
of steamer Umbria with the British mails for 
Australia.) 

—Harris Rosen of 410 East Seventy-fifth Street 
called the attention of Park Officer McNeany to 
an abandoned male child four weeks old on Beat 
No. 4, near the Casino, yesterday afternoon. The 
child was well dressed, and a bottle of milk and 
a package of baby food was found in the path 
near by. There were no marks of identification, 
and the baby was taken to Bellevue Hospital. 

~—The examination for Police Inspectors, which 
was set down for to-morrow, has been postponed 
until next Friday in order to let in some Ser- 
geants who have not yet been advanced to Cap- 
taincies. It is expected that some new Captains 
will be appointed Wednesday. 

—Carrie W. Fellows, the alleged proprietress of 
the Kenmore Hotel, which was raided Friday by 
the police, was held for examination yesterday 
in $500 bail. The inmates arrested were dis- 
charged. 

—Arnold Martin, twenty-five years old, of 
Union Hill, N. J., fell from an icebox in the 
basement of the Everett House yesterday morning 
and fractured his skull. He died in a few min- 
utes. 

—Dr. Roger S. Tracey, Register of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, reports that for the week end- 
ing at noon yesterday there were 896 deaths, 
against $59 for thé corresponding week of last 
year. 








honor of his daughter, Miss Virginia Henne- 
berger. Guests present were from New-Rochelle 
and New-York City. 

—The Irish Benevolent Society will have a pic- 
nic July 13 at Grand View Beach, L. I. The 
steamboat Myndert Starin and the barge Vander- 
bilt have been chartered for the occasion. 

—Special sermons appropriate to Independence 
Day will be delivered at all the churches in the 
village this morning and evening. 

—William A. Wheeler has been elected Presi- 
dent of the New-Rochelle Wheelmen in place of 
Banks H. Bouton, who resigned. 

—The New-York, New-Haven and Hartford 
Railway Company is building a new freight 
house in its yards here. 


Brookiyn. 


—Patrick Kennedy, forty-eight years old, a 
saloon keeper at 63 Walworth Street, at 9 o’clocic 
Friday night was annoyed by the noise made by 
several children who were playing in front of 
his store, and, it is sald, struck Matthew Kenny, 
three years old, on the face, knocking the little 
fellow down. The boy went home crying, and at 
midnight was so ill that a surgeon was summoned. 
He said the child was suffering from concussion 
of the brain. The saloon keeper was arrested, 
and yesterday was admitted to bail by Justice 
Lemon in the Lee Avenue Police Court. He 
says he did not strike the boy. 

—A trolley car of the Nassau Road ran into 
an ice wagon owned and driven by John Dough- 
erty of 105 Schenck Street yesterday. He was 
thrown out, received severe injuries, and was 
taken to the Cumberland Street Hospital. 

—Michael Cochran, forty-seven years old, has 
been missing from his home, on Lincoln Road, 
Flatbush, since Tuesday. He is described as 
being of sandy complexion and mustache, and 
about 5 feet 8 inches in height. 

—The Right Rev. Bishop Farley officiated yes- 
terday morning at the reception of ten postulants 
into the Sisterhood of the Precious Blood. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. D. J. Mc- 
Mahon of West Farms. 

—The Rev. M. C. Dana will preach at the 
union services to be held at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church this morning. 





A Snnuke-Bitten Man Tries Whisky. 


From The Seale (Ala.) Register. 

Mr. Charles H. Dudley had the misfortune 
to be bitten by a snake while out at his 
mill on a recent occasion. He was 
passing near some bushes when a large 
snake jumped out and plunged its fangs 
into Mr. Dudley’s left arm between the 
wrist and elbow. The snake got its fangs 
fastened in Mr. Dudley’s shirt, but was 
shaken loose very promptly, but fell in the 
grass and made its escape. Mr. Dudley 
could not tell what kind of a snake it was. 
He bandaged his arm and came to Seale as 
quickly as possible. When he hove in sight 
it was perceptible that something wag 
wrong with his arm, and it was suspected 
that he had been bitten by a snake, so 
when he drove up the whisky was waiting 


for him. He drank copiously, but at first 
it seemed that the whisky would not bs 
equal to the occasion, as no signs of intoxi- 
eation were to be seen. However, later on 
the effects of the bite began to disappear 
and the whisky jem oy to gy tn _— re 
i : yer i ir 1 2 t rratifi ree lawyer 
Charles P. Tower, Mr.and Mrs. John Lambden, {| much to the gratificat on o 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore; and Hazen Morse. and the drug clerk, who were oe ~ 
s-A dance was given Friday evening by Col. | part of physician in the absence o r. 
Henneberger at his home, in North Street, in Prather? 


New-Rochelle, 


—The dance at the New-Rochelle Yacht Club- 
house after the regatta Friday evening was a 
pleasant social affair, and was enjoyed by many 
local and visiting yachtsmen. Among those pres- 
ent were Commodore and Mrs. Henry Andruss, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Lambden, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
W. Lippincott, John Rough, the Misses Rough, 














GHEESE .... 
A SILVER 


and 


DOLLAR 


TWO OF A KIND 
MIGHTY BAD FOR THE FARMER. 





The New Pork Times 


will be mailed daily and Sundays 
to any address in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, POSTAGE 
FREE, until Nov. 15th, covering the 
National Conventions, campaign, 
and elections, for 


$4.00. 


THE TIMES will print the news 
of this important campaign, on 
both sides, fully and fairly. It 
should be read by your friends 
everywhere. Send them a subscrip- 
tion to THE TIMES for the five 
months. You couldn’t serve them 
better. 


The Nework Times 


IS NOT AN ORCAN, 


but the best home-newspaper pub- 
lished. Its news reports are full, 
accurate, impartial, and well written. 


THE TIMES can be read without 
debasing your intelligence or morals, 


READ 


The New-fork Cimes 
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TAMMANY'S BRAVESCABER 


\ 





AAPLAUSE FOR A LETTER FROM 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


Democrats Urged to Stand Firm for 
Sound Money—Congressman Jo- 
siah Patterson’s “Long Talk” in 


the Wigwam—Suggestions from 


Senator Hill as to the Party’s 
Policy—Letters .from Other Lead- 


ers—The Speeches, 


‘Tammany celebrated the Fourth of July 
yesterday with Democratic enthusiasm and 
(Memocratic simplicity. There was but little 
attempt at display, except, perhaps, in the 
Graping of the hall. 

i The famous “spring” did not flow, and 


Many sad faces of~ braves. testified their 
disapproval of economy in this direction. 
One of the braves was heard to gay to 
some one who asked him if the crowd was 
of the usual size: “‘ How can you get people 
here if there is nothing to eat or drink?” 

But there was a good audience, in spite 
of the absence of bodily refreshments. The 
crowd gathered: slowly, but it eventually 
filled the hall. At the hour set for the 
meeting—10 o’clock—there were only a few 
persons in the Wigwam. Everybody seemed 
to be waiting for something. About a quar- 
ter of an hour later the seats were pretty 
well occupied, and after 10:30 o’clock, when 
jthe braves marched in, the hall was filled 
rapidly. 

f The decorations of the hall were noticea- 
ble. They were very gracefully arranged, 
and gave a patriotic and gala appearance 
to the room. Flags of the United: States 
and Tammany standards were placed above 
the gallery rail, while from the rail hung 
great clusters of banners, festooned and 
drooping over the hall below like a long 
wreath. ; 

; Above the stage were more banners, and 
running from the gallery to the top of the 
hall, above the platform. were Stretched a 
great number of red and white strips of 
bunting. Each strip terminated at the stage 
in a’blue field, beating the National stars. 
The effect was very striking. 

On the stage were two immense .horse- 

shoes’ made of red roses and pink: and 
white sweetpeas, interwined with ferns 
and smilax, one of them bearing the figures 
“1776” and the other “1896.” The edge 
of the stage was draped with flags, and the 
red liberty cap was planted in front of the 
audience and a: the feet of the orators. It 
seemed to.inspire with its scarlet suggest- 
iveness the speeches of the day, as nearly 
all the orators gladly turned from politics 
to patriotism. 
_, There was a great flood of patriatic and 
Preliminary music... ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
“ The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ and ‘“ The 
Red, White, and Blue” were ‘played over 
a dozen or more times while the braves 
waited for their audience. This patriotism 
of’melody inside the hall. was rivaled by a 
hand orgwn in the street, that kept up a 
patriotic’ list of tunes and ‘set children 
dancing waltzes.and polkas in fancy steps 
to the sober strains of “‘ My Country, ’Tis 
ef Thee.” 

But- nothing could mar the festivities of 
the braves or stale ‘the ‘infinite: variety of 
the ‘attrattions inside the Wigwam. : 

The procession of the: braves, bearing at 
its head the liberty cap, marched into the 
hall and on the stage just befére*1):30. 
o’clocks Justice Frederick. Smyth, .Gfand 
Sachem, opened the exercises and. was re- 
ceived with a hearty round of applause. 
About 100 of the more prominent .members 
of the society, togéther with the orators of 
the day, were seated on the stage. On each 
side of the Grand Sachem sat the “long 
talk”’ and “short talk ’”’ speakers, ae hon- 
ofs being borne by Congressman Josiah 
Patterson of Tennessee and Congressman 
George P. Harrison of Alabama. Mr. Har- 
rison was put in the place of Charles H. 
Gibson of Maryland, who could not attend 
the meeting. 

Justice Smyth made a short talk in open- 
ing the meeting. He said that he fully ap- 
preciated the honor shown to him by the 
society in asking him to preside, and added: 

Tammany is not a political society, as some 
asuppose. It-is composed largely. of men brought 
up in the doctrines taught by Thomas Jefferson 
and carried out by Andrew Jackson. [Cheers.] _ 

He ‘then’ anndunced that the Tammany 
Glee Club would sing the usual patriotic 
song. After the singing by the quartet, 
Justice Smyth introduced Maurice F. Hola- 
han, who read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence:- At many points the reader was in- 
terrupted by:cheers and prolonged applause, 

€ongressman Patterson’s Address. 


Mr. Patterson was then introduced. by 
the Grand Sachem, who said “He is a 
Democrat of Democrats, and is entitled to 
what in this hall I am sure he will receive— 
the warmest reception.” Mr. Patterson 
Was greeted with prolonged cheering. He 
gaid in his ‘‘long talk’’: 

As the light of Christianity is sometimes ob- 
scured, to be again revived by the faithful, so 
the principles of a party are sometimes lost to 
view in the internecine strife engendered by the 
propagation of error, to be again asserted by 
patriots who are never driven from their con- 
victions, and whe patiently wait in the confident 
belief that those principles will survive to bless 
their country. 

No time could be more propitious and no oc- 
casion more appropriate than this to recur to the 
fundamental ideas which lie at the root of a 
true American Democracy. Unfortunately for the 
country, the divisions which have grown up in 
our councils have so distracted our purposes as 
to make it infinitely more important to secure 2 
reviva, of the spirit of Democracy than to elect 
a President. 

Be it ‘forever remembered 
was founded on the idea that the people are 
capable of self-government. It. was a protest 
against monarchy and a denial of the right of 
tyrants to rule. Recognizing that sovereignty 
must reside somewhere, the fathers denied it 
to kings and intrusted it to the people. The 
genius of our institutions attributes to each of 
us @s sovereign citizens equal rights and equal 
responsibilities. 


Time for a Reckoning. 


The time has come to take our reckoning, 
and see how far paternalism has progressed in 
undermining the stability of our free institu- 
tions. To what extent have the American peo- 


ple abdicated their sovereignty in order to be- 
come the wards of the Nation? Are we for- 
getting the lessons of self-reliance, and are we 
turning to the Government for biessing as the 
children of Israel turned to heaven for manna? 
As deeply as it may wound the ardor of our 
patriotism, it is wise for us to realize the con- 
@itions which environ us, and to rededicate our- 
‘gelves to the cause of free government, on the 
assumption that its permanency is not yet as- 
‘su to the generations which are to come 
after us. 

The fact that the negroes of the South with 
-hungry disappointment turn to the Govern- 
ment for every conceivable bounty, and pros- 
titute the sacred privileges of citizenship for 
the slightest favor; the fact that capital de- 
mands security from loss and immunity from 
the burdens of government; the fact that citi- 
zens who were soldiers of the Republic more 
than thirty years ago receive an annual bounty 
exceeding the cost of maintaining the greatest 
standing army in Europe; the fact that our man- 
ufacturers demand such legislation as will segure 
them a better price for their goods; the fact 
that laboring men demand such legislation as 
will secure them better wages for their work; 
the fact that the farmers of the South and West 
demand such legislation as will secure them bet- 
ter prices for their crops; the fact that the silver 
mine owners demand such legislation as will 
secure them a better price for their product, 
and, lastly. the fact that the clamor for appro- 
priations for every conceivable purpose has 
swollen the public expenditures until now they 
exceed those of any other Government, ancient 
or modern, all point with unerring certainty to 
the insidious progress of paternalism. 

If the expectation of favors to come be great, 
the disappointment which is to follow will be 
greater. The Government may dispense, but it 
cannot create wealth. Withold from it the’ sub- 
stance of the ple, and it would be as poor 
as Lazarus. axation is the breath of its nos- 
trils—it lives and breathes and has its being 
by taxation. It may divert one man’s substance 
into another man's pocket, but the man who is 
ro creates the substance. It may spread a 
feast, but all the people cannot be guests. , 


The Situation Not Reassuring. 


The situation which confronts us is not reas- 
suring. A great political party recently assem- 
bled in National Convention at St. Louis, and 
adjourned after adopting a platform and making 


a nominatiyn. That convention was c@itrolled 
- and the nomination was dictated by the yotaries 
the country on 
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ing power as to make the country prosperous. 
It offers to spread a great feast for all the 
American people, and the farmers and wage 
earners are especiallyyinvited as guests of the 
ocgasion, but when they get thére they will find 
all the seats reserved for the manufacturers. 
They are doomed to disappointment, and will 
learn in the future, as they have in the past, 
that the Government will not make them alto- 
gether prosperous and happy by diverting their 
substance into the pockets of its favorites. 

But nothing more than this was to’ be expected 
of the Republican Party. It is the attitude of 
the National Democratic Party which should 

ive the American people the greatest concern. 

do not disguise my disappointment. To me its 
attitude is one of extreme regret. No party in 
our civil history was ever more completely par- 
alyzed in a great emergency. No party in the 
history of the country ever had such an oppor- 
tunity for usefulness or such an opportunity 
for a long lease of power. 

The Republican Party had so completely passed 
under the control of the favored classes that its 
legislation, culminated in the McKinley law. 
For more than a ‘quarter of a century it had 
been juggling with the money of the country, un- 
til finally its legislation had resulted in a finan- 
cial system crude, illogical, and disastrous to 
the prosperity: of the country. It had fastened 
upon it a system of banking, narrow, selfish, 
and unelastic, which does not respond to the ne- 
cessities .of commerce. It had infused into the 
permanent circulation of the country $346,000, 
of United States non-interest-bearing promissory 
notes redeemable upon demand, and which at all 
times menace the public credit. 

It had coined and put into circulation more 
than 400,000,000 of full legal-tender silver dol- 
lars, the metallic value of which was but little 
over 50 per cent. of their monetary value, and it 
had pledged the Government.to maintain the - 
ity of these silver dollars with gold. It had by 
law required the«Government to issue its Treas- 
ury notes to pass current as money in the month- 
ly purchase of.4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion 
for an indefinite time. It had by extravagant 
appropriations. exhausted the Treasury of the 
United States. Confidence was destroyed in the 
public credit, and the Government passed to the 
control of the Democratic Party under conditions 
of extreme distress. A panic followed, in which 
the’ National honor was involved. The public 
— was impaired and commerce was para- 
yzed. 

The Democratic Party was pledged to tariff re- 
fc@m, and the people had repudiated the McKin- 
ley law’ at the polis. The Sherman law was a 
Republican measure, and the people, at the polls, 
demanded its repeal. The then recent election, 
as well as the traditions of the party, all pointed 
the way to a triumphant solution of the difficul- 
ties which environed the country. Fortunately 
for the American peeple, the Democratic Pres- 
ident stood for all, the country demanded in the 
way of tariff and currency reform. He was 
swift to call Congress into extra session and to 
point. the way to‘the restoration of confidence 
on purely Democratic lines. 


Party Madness and Folly. 


The failure of the Democratic Party to re- 
spond to the necessities of the country at this 
crisis, when its traditions, its President, its plat- 
form, and every party interest demand it, will 
go down into bistory as.a phenomenal and unac- 
countable act of party madness and folly. 

In this way has the country been afflicted by a 
long period of ‘depression, until now the Re- 
publican Party, the author of the evils which 
caused the trouble, has the arrogance to chal- 
lenge a restoration of confidence and of power 
because its adversary did not have the foresight 
and the courage to correct its blunders. 

The truth is, the Democratic Party is about 
to meet in National Convention, and a majority 
of the delegates are pledged to a policy which 
will not only result in~ perpetuating existing 
conditions,. but will aggravate. them. I do not 
hesitate to say that in view of the price of sil- 
ver bullion in the open market, the free, un- 
limited, and independent coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 is as rank an instance of, at- 
tempted paternalism as was ever proposed by any 
political- party. When a man gives his consent 
to advocate the doctrine that this Government 
can maintain the bimetallic standard without 
regard to conform:ty to. that law of commerce 
which requires the coinage and market ratios 
to correspond, in order to maintain the con- 
current circulation of both metals, -then I say 
he has abandoned the fundamental idea of De- 
mocracy and espoused the heresy that the Gov- 
ernment can, as the paternal head of the peo- 
ple, set at defiance the laws of trade and com- 
merce’ and make them conform to its decrees. 

Whenever I hear a man say this Government is 
big enough and strong enough and _ powerful 
enough to do anything it pleases, and: more espe- 
cially;to establish a‘standard vf value which will 
promote the well-being of its. people in defiance 
of the commercial ‘world, I cannot but regard him 
as lost to the simple faith which Democrats pro- 
fess. When he says that the Government can 
simply by the manipulation of its powers make 
the world accept sixteen pounds of silver as 
equal’to one pound of gold, when commerce has 
decreed the value of one pound of gold. to be 
equal to thirty-two pounds of silver, then he 
might as. well: adopt the whole Populist creed 
and insist that the Goverament can at will create 
money and by law fix its purchasing power in 
defiance of the laws of trade and. the common 
sense of mankind. 


To’ abandon’ the “Democratic Party and em- 


sound Democracy in the party. By their assist-- 
ance it -will ‘correct. its. mistakes. In the travail 
of defeat and the humiliation of disaster it will 
leurn wisdorh. It is still the party of the Con- 
stitution and the party of the people. Torn by 
faction and blindeg by error, it is still a giant, 
and its power for good is incalculable. 


Trust the People. 


Let us continue to maintain that, while the 
people are not always infallible and sometimes 
make mistakes, they are nevertheless capable of 
Se)f-government, and a Government by the people 


is at last the peffection of human institutions. 
Trust the people, for if they are not capable of 
tégulating their own conduct and controlling their 
Own appetites they are not capable of making a 
Government which can. The weaknesses of men 


Often make them poor @itizens, but it is better to 


let them run their course in a free country than it 
ig to subject them to the guardianship of their 
Government. Sumptuary laws are an offense to 
manhood and impair the self-respect and self- 
feliance of the tndividual. Leave private char- 
acter, personal habits, and social environments 
to the family and to the teachers of religion and 
morality, One man who observes the obligations 
of citizenship for the sake of conscience and re- 
ligion is worth a dozen men who obey the law 
under the surveillance of a policeman. 

Strong men always grow stronger when disas- 
ters thicken around them. I have no delusive 
words with which to beguile you. In the political 
skies I can see no stars which give augury of 
Democratic success this year, but I know that 


Democracy will survive to bless my country. 


I was never stronger in the faith that it is the 
one great historical party upon which the country 
must rely to preserve our free institutions than I 
am to-day. When it taken paternalism by the 
throat and the American people are made to see 
that it stands for the individual manhood of the 
citizen, the enjoyment of religious liberty, the 
sanctity of property, the right to local self-gov- 


. ernment, the largest freedom of commerce, taxa- 


tion only for public purposes, economy in public 
expenditures, tLe honor of the flag, the credit of 
the country, and the honesty of its citizens, fair 
trade, and sound money, they will restore it to 
confidence and to power, and they will rejoice in 
it as the champion of their rights and the 
guardian of their happiness and prosperity. 


The South and the War. 


To this point Mr. Patterson read his ad- 
dress, and it lost somewhat of the fire that 
the audience plainly expected from a South- 


ern orator. He concluded, however, with a 
few words, which he delivered impromptu, 
and with much better effect. He said: 


Since coming upon the stage and listening to 
the patriotic songs, I am tempted to say some- 
thing I had not intended saying when I began. 
I am a citizen of a Southern State. [Cheers.] 
Four years of my young manhood I gave to the 
service of the Confederate Army, and I speak 
as an ex-Confederate soldier to many who are ex- 
Union soldiers. 

Abraham Lincoln, as chief of the Union Armies, 
fought the war out to a successful conclusion un- 
der the idea that this is a union of indestructible 
States. Jefferson Davis, as chief of the Con* 
federate Army, fought the war out to failure 
with the idea that the States had the right to 
secede. ‘ 

When the war ended, that great patriot Abra- 
ham Lincoln proceeded to reorganize the South 
upon his original idea and to restore to the 
Southern*States all their civil rights. The bullet 
of an assassin put an end to his patriotic‘and 
wise plans. His successor, Johnson, of my State, 
undertook to carry them out and the South sent 
representatives ‘to Congress who were fully in 
accord with Mr. Lincoln's views. They were, 
without exception, men who had opposed seces-- 
sion. 

But the policy of Lincoln and Johnson was 
repudiated and that of Yancey and Davis was 
followed. The Southern representatives were not 
allowed to take their seats. 

It now became.a struggle for white supremacy 
in the South. No one but a Southerner of that 
period can appreciate the awful days of that 
struggle. I want to say in this hall that in all 
the North only one star of hope shone out to 
our people, and that star was from Manhattan 
Island. [Great applause.] 

The New-York Democracy had survived and 
was strong enough to secure control of this city. 
We felt all through that dark period that here 
was a stronghold of Democracy and that it 
should be made the Malakoff of the party. As a 
Southerner I desire to express my gratitude for 
this service, and to say that, notwithstanding the 
appearance of things at Chicago and throughout 
the South, there are men everywhere whose 
hearts beat in unison with yours, and who are 
ready to march to the same old music to final 
victory. [Cheers.] 

The band took up the applause and played 
* Dixie,’ while e audience cheered and 
clapped their handg and stamped the floor. 


President Cleveland’s Words of Warn- 
ing. 

Letters from prominent Democrats who 
could not accept the invitation of Tammany 
to attend the mecting were read. The first 
letter read was from President Cleveland. 
It was as follows: ; 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WaAsHINGTON, June 22, 1896. 
John C, Sheehan: 

Dear Sir: I regret that I am unable to ac- 
a the courteous invitation I have re- 
celv 
Tammany Society of the one hundred 
twentieth anniversary of. 





brace Republicanism ‘would oply make. gx C 5 
worse,’ I thereforé ‘urge tnathnto rekaltein the t 
“Pemocratic organization and make the fight for 


ed to attend the celebration by the: 
and} in 1860, 
American Inde- 


and the Democratic Party at! this time in- 

vests. with unusual impressiveness_ this 
commemoration of our ing as a Na- 
tion. When, as appropriate t¢ the occasion, 
our stupendous adyancement js recalled, the 
fact should not be overlooked jthat our prog- 
ress has not been by chance,/ but is the re- 
sult of a wise observance of| the monetary 
laws that control National health and vigor; 
and while we contemplate with pride the 
commanding place we occupy among the 
nations of the earth, we should not forget 
that this has been gajped only through a 
jealous preservation of financial soundness 
and a careful maintenance jof unsuspected 
public credit. 

The high and firm financial ground which 
we have thus far been able) to hold should 
not be abandoned in the pursuit of a policy 
never attempted without National injury, 
and whose bright promise of individual ben- 
efit has never been fulfilled. 

If there is anything in present conditions 
that impeaches experience and indicates 
that we can safely change our present high 
financial standard for the free, unlimited, 
and independent coinage of silver, this 
should be made plainly apparent before 
such a radical departure finds a place in 
party creed. 

The tremendous consequences of a mis- 
take in dealing with the financial question 
now pressed upon us as Democrats should 
constantly make us thoughtful and solic- 
itous. I am confident, therefore, that the 
voice of the Tammany Society, always po- 
tent in party council, will not fail to be 
heard in warning and protest on an occa- 
sion which especially inspires patriotism, 
and at a time when the felicitations of our 
people appropriate to Independence Day are 
mingled with apprehension. Yours very 
truly, ROVER CLEVELAND. 


Mr. Cleveland’s letter was listened to 
— close attention and aroused prolonged 
cheers. 


Senator Hill’s Suggestions. 


The letter from Senator David B. Hill 

was next read. It was as follows: 
WOLFERT’s Roost, 2 
ALBANY, N. Y., July 1, 1896.5 

DEAR SIR: Sie ing been commissioned 
by the Democracy of the State to attend 
as one of their delegates the approach- 
ing National @onveéntion at Chicago, I find 
myself unable to accept your courteous in- 
vitation. 

A few suggestions pertinent to the pres- 
ent crisis may be deemed appropriate. 

It is the duty of the Democratic Party 
at the present hour to adhere more firmly 
than ever to its well-established usages, 
and to vigorously maintain its. cardinal 
principles. 

Any departure for purposes of expediency 
at this time from either its usages or its 
principles is fraught with danger. 

Its usages are found in the rules and 
proceedings of its National Conventions 
from time immemorial, and patriotism, as 
well as good policy, requires that no peril- 
ous experiment should now be attempted 
by their abrogation. 

Our party’s creed may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

The maintenance of the sovereignty of 
the States and the preservation of their re- 
served powers. 

2. A strict and not a loose construction of 
the Federal Canstitution. 

3. Opposition to centralization, plutocra- 
cy, and paternalism. 

4. The best money in use. Money of in- 
trinsic value, hard money, gold and silver 
securely established by international agree- 
ment with leading nations—no depreciated, 
unexportable fifty-cent dollars at any ra- 
tio. No legal-tender paper money, but 
whatever paper currency which convenience 
may require shall be convertible at all 
times into coin at the demand of the hold- 
er. The upholding of the National credit 
at whatever cost. 

5. Taxation to be always for public pur- 
poses. No tariffs for the building up of 
monopolies, the regulation of prices, or the 
distribution of legislative advantages to fa- 
vored classes. Progressive steps in the 
cause of revenue reform. 

6. Economy and retrenchment in the pub- 
lic expenditures, that labor especially may 
be relieved of every unnecessary burden. 

7. No force ‘bills. Each State to con- 
duct its own elections, without unneces- 
sary Federal interference or control: Home 
rule for sovereign American States. 

8. A vigorous foreign policy, and partic- 
ularly the enforcement of the Monroe doc- 
trine—first enunciated by a Democratic 
President. No cukeneuog: alliances with 
foreign nations, but always a sympathetic 
hand extended to every people struggling 
to be free. 

9. No «mortgaged. Presidential candidate; 


‘no purchased nomination; no syndicate of 


manufacturers dictating the policy of a 
National ‘Administration for its own en- 
richment at the expense of the people. 

10. Phe recognition of the personal lib- 
erty of the citizen; no unjust and unrea- 
sonable viene omg laws. xcise revenues, 
being essentially local’ revenues, rightfully 
belong for local purposes, to the various 
municipalities where licenses are granted, 
and not to the State at large for general 
purposes. Excise laws to be administered 
by local officials, and not by State Com- 
missions. Iiberal ideas to the front; ex- 
treme puritanism to the rear. 

11. Opposition to utilizing the scheme 
for Greater New-York for partisan pur- 
posep. A skeleton enlargement, unper- 
fected in details, must not hereafter be- 
comme the instrument for Republicanizing 
New-York. and Brooklyn. These cities in 
local affairs to be governed at home, and 
not from Albany. 

12. Substantial and not nominal home 
rule for all municipalities. Uniform legis- 
lation for all localities similarly situated, 
not one rule of legislation for Republican 
localities and another for Democratic ones. 

In conclusion permit me to add that a 
substantial departure from these sentiments 
and policies will surely invite disaster in 


Nation and State, while faithful adherence | 


to them will pave the way to deserved 
success. I remain, your fellow citizen, 
x DAVID B. HILL. 


Letters from Other Leaders. 
A letter was received from Vice Presi- 
dent A. E. Stevenson, who is a possible 
candidate of the free silverites at Chicago, 


saying that ‘‘engagements in the West” 
prevented his acceptance of the invitation. 

Chauncey F. Black wrote that the result 
at Chicago must be accepted by all Demo- 
crats, and added: 

This would enable all members of the party 
in all sections of the country to support the 
Electoral ticket, and at the same time to vote 
their individual opinions upon the colnage ques- 
tion, in the most effectual way, in the election 
of Representatives. With harmony thus attained, 
the success of the Democratic ticket might be 
confidently anticipated, and a just disposition of 
the silver question in accordance with the ‘‘ de- 
cisions of the majority '’ would be assured. What 
other disposition of it is elther right or practic. 
able? 

William F. Vilas wrote: 

Never was there, apparently, a greater need 
for that earthly wisdom which resists the whirl- 
ing cyclones of reckless opinion than presses 
upon our country now. 

Don M. Dickinson could not attend be- 
cause Michigan is to have a celebration of 
the 1lth of July, to commemorate the Brit- 
ish evacuation of Detroit, and he must be 
present at that time. 

Letters were received also from Secre- 
tary of State Olney, Secretary of the In- 
terior Hoke Smith, Justice R. W. Peckham 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Joshua W. Mills, Juhn, F. Fitzgerald, 
Thomas J. McDermott, George oadly, 
John E. Russell, W. F. Smith, T. H. Sher- 
ley, John G. Prather, and John C. Black. 
These. letters were printed by Tammany. 
for distribution. 

Similar letters were received from C. M. 
Cooper of Florida, James E. Washington 
of Tennessee, John W. Crosby of Massa- 
chusetts, United States Senator Lindsay 
of Kentucky, United States Senator Smith 
of New-Jersé¢y, Solomon W. Rosendale of 
Albany, Josiah Quincy of Boston, ex-Mayor 
William R. Grace of New-York, Clinton B. 
Davis of Connecticut, Daniel R. Honey os 
Rhode Island, Stephen P. Stengier of New- 
York, Lewis C, andergiff of Delaware, 
ex-Gov. Roswell P. Flower of New-York, 
John W. Corcoran of Massachusetts, P. H. 
McCarren of Brooklyn, John Boyd Thacher 
of Albany, . T. molt of Texas, Henry 
Watterson of Kentucky, C. H. Corbett of 
New-York, C. H. C. Young of Jersey City, 
A. W. Fietcher of Washington, D. C.; Sen- 
ator A. P. Gorman of Maryland. Senator 
J. L. Mitchell of Wisconsin, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture; Gov. Charles 
O’Ferrall of Virginia, Secretary Hilary A. 
Herbert, Frank Rice, ex-Secretary of State, 
New-York; G. S. Hamlin, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and United States 
Senator Murphy of New-York. 


Congressman Harrison’s Speech, 


After the reading of the letters Congress- 
man Harrison was introduced by the Grand 
Sachem for the second “long talk.” 

Mr. Harrison made a characteristic speech 
that was warmly received. He expressed 
his sense of the great honor conferred upon 
him, especially as he was a Southerner and 
an ex-Confederate soldier. age 94 hy It was 
a great privilege for him, he said, to meet 
with this patriotic and ancient order of true 
Democrats’ under the one flag that now 
floats.over all States and all sections. [Ap- 


use. ; 
Pile then urged upon the Democrats the 
only policy left them, to stand firmly. to- 
ge ner now, po phd may be don 
at . und mor 
ot yon in time’ he declared. Disunicn, ap 


m 
would mean only ruin and dis- 





pewter at Chicago. [Laughter and cheers.) 
We do not propose, in the midst of constant 
danger in the South, to do anything that 
will endanger the supremacy of the white 
people. e have to fight there’ not only 
for race protection, but for family protec- 
tion.”’ f eers. ] 

He sald the Populists and not the Demo- 
-erats’ had carried Alabama for free silver. 
The Democrats of his State are in favor of 
gold, he declared. The Democrats, he said, 
will yet triumph and the victory _ will be 
won for sound money. [Applause.] 


A Few “Short Talks.” 


Another patriotic song was given by the 
glee club, and then followed the ‘ Short 
Talks.” 

Most of the “short talkers” 
the programme were absent. 

Those who spoke were Amos J. Cummings, 


William Sulzer, Franklin Bartlett, and 
James J. W 


named on 


Walsh. 

Mr. Cummings spoke on the line followed 
by Mr. Patterson and Mr. Harrison, empha- 
sizing the importance of the party abiding 
by the action of the Chicago Convention. 
He devoted a great deal of time to city poli- 
tics and said that the laws applied to New- 
York ‘** would create a revolution even in 
Berlin.”’ 

Mr. Sulzer made a vigorous address, in 
which he said: 

“The party at Chicago will be represent- 
ed by delegates elected by the people, and 
not by monopolies and trusts. and not by 
Mark Hannas.”’ [Applause.] He advised 
unfaltering obedience to the dictates of the 
Chicago Convention. 

Franklin Bartlett said that he was em- 
barrassed in making his ‘‘ maiden début,” 
but he spoke for nearly half an hour in a 
very energetic and forceful manner. He de- 
voted himself to the financial question, 
which, he thought, the Chicago Convention 
would be wrong on. Gold and the best- 
money-in-the-world policy will succeed aft- 
er a while, he said. 

Mr. Walsh made: the last “short talk.” 
He said that the condition into which the 
Democratic Party had fallen was largely due 
to the errors and wrongdoing of the money 
power. “If the money power deplores the 
present condition of affairs, it has nobody, 
but itself to blame for it,’’ he said. But he 
thought that the capitalists would do every- 
thing in their power now to save the coun- 
try. He advised against making the cam- 
paign a class or a sectional fight. 

The giee club concluded the exercises by 
singing, with the audience, ‘‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.”’ 

Whenever President Cleveland’s name was 
mentioned by any of the speakers, and 
when his letter was read, there was tre- 
mendous applause. This was also true with 
reference to any advice as to supporting 
the action of the Chicago Convention if it 
adopted the policy of the free coinage of 
silver. 


RUMORS AT THE TOMBS. 





It Is ‘Said that Night Warden A. W. 
Harris Has Refused to Resign. 


Little could be learned at the Tombs 
yesterday about the report that Commis- 
sioner of Corrections Wright had demanded 
the resignation of Night Warden Asher W. 
Harris. P 

Deputy Warden O’Shea, who was in 
charge, Warden Van De Carr having gone 
out of the city to spend the Fourth with 
his family, said he knew nothing of the 
matter except what he had seen in the 
papers. Night Warden Harris had gone 
home, and could not be seen. 

The fact, however, that Commissioner 
Wright had demanded Harris’s resignation 
and that he had refused to hand it in, was 
generally known by the keepers and other 
attaches of the prison, but none of them 
would discuss the matter for publication. 
It was learned that the Commissioner’s re- 
quest was based on facts which were 


brought to his notice in the investigation 
of the charges made against Harris by Con- 
sidine, who was confined for several months 
in the Tombs Prison on a charge of mur- 
der. Considine alleged that Harris not only 
allowed women.to visit some of the pris- 
oners, but permitted whisky to be smuggled 
into the Tombs for a few favored prisoners. 
Harris was tried. on the eharges, which 
the Commissioner dismissed. 

It was said in the investigation the fact 
was peotens out that Harris permitted sev- 
eral families to visit prisoners at night, a 
marked violation of the prison rules. It is 
upon these alleged facts,  ooagem 4 to ru- 
mors in the Tombs, that the Night War- 
den’s resignation is demanded. 

The Tombs attachés generally laugh at 
the rumor that Harris’s resignation was 
asked so that a place could made for 
the present Warden, John Van De Carr, 
who holds the position to which ex-Warden 
Fallon was recently reinstated by the Ap- 
a, Division of the Supreme Court. The 
Yight Warden’s salary is only $1,000, and 
it is not thought that Mr. Van De Carr 
would accept the place under any circum- 
stances. It is claimed that in the appeal to 
be made against the decision of the Appel- 
late Court it will be shown that Mr. Fallon 
was formerly a Supreme Court attendant 
and was stationed in Justice Barrett's 
court, and that after his removal he was 
frequently seen in Justice Barrett’s cham- 
bers. The decision reinstating Fallon was 
written by Justice Barrett, and these al- 
leged facts are to be introduced, it is said, 
to show a probable cause for bias. 


THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 





Higher Life of the American College 
Reported On by a Committee. 


BUFFALO, July 4.—At this morning’s ses- 
sion of the National Council of Education 
a report on ‘“‘ Higher Life of the American 
College ’’ was presented by John F. Braa- 
ley of Jacksonville, Ill, Chairman of the 
Committee on Higher Education. The re- 
port considered the work of the college 
principally with reference to the higher ele- 
ments of character, pointing out certain 
conditions of symmetrical growth which 
have sometimes been overlooked. ‘' The 
true purpose of college training is power. 
New institutions have arisen in recent 
years with divers aims to meet new wants. 
But the one great need of the world to-day, 
as it was a generation ago, is trained and 
symmetrical manhood. The best education 


is the highest development of the individual 
in all his powers. 

“The typical American college has been 
the best example which the world affords 
of a true democracy. Merit has been the 
sole ground of preferment. Unworthy aims 
and motives have been held in contempt. 
Plain jg * has been joined with higher 
thinking. ut there is reason to fear that 
many colleges are losing this simplicity, 
and it will be a sad day for the higher life 
of the American college when it substitutes 
ease and luxury and social gayety for 
simple tastes and vigorous thought.” 

The committee also expressed its belief 
that college athletics, properly cultivated 
and restricted, are favorable to the higher 
life of the college. 

At the afternoon session William T. Har- 
ris of Washington, D. C., presented/a re- 
port from the Committee on Psychological 
Inquiry on ‘‘ How the will combines with 
intellect in the higher orders of knowing.” 

The advance guard of the Minnesota 
army which is going to fight for Minneap- 
olis as the next meeting place of the Na- 
tional Educational Association arrived here 
yesterday and is putting in some hard work 
among the delegates. The Detroit and Mil- 
waukee boomers who will make an effort 
to secure the convention for their respec- 
tive cities are expected here to-night. 





JONES’S DOG WAS FAITHFOCL. 


Remained by the Drowned Body and 
Followed It to the Morgue, 


New-Brunswick, N. J., July 4.—William 
Jones, thirty-five years old, of this city 
went bathing this afternoon in the Rari- 
tan River off the steamboat dock. He was 
with several other men, and his terrier dog 
sat beside the clothes of Jones while he 
was in the water. 

Jones, after swimming about for some 
time, suddenly sank. His body shortly 
afterward rose to the surface, and it was 
seen by William Bush. The latter shouted 
to John Ziegler, who was also bathing, and 
he got the y and towed it ashore. 

The body was Be on the shore to 

v of County Physician 
Longs. t was on the land, Jones’s 
faithful do t at the side of the body, and 
the animal kept peering into the eyes of 
Jones as if he were trying to attract at- 
tention. The dog would not leave the body 
until the undertaker’s wagon came along 
to take it to the Morgue. It was not until 
after considerable trouble that the body 
was placed In the wagon. and the dog 





“We muet gtand by th: Democratic: 
Party," he said, “even if it declares for 


followed the wagon until the Morgue was 
reached 


A NOISY FOURTH OF JULY 





FIREWORKS EXPLODED THROUGH- 
‘OUT THE DAY AND NIGHT. 


r 


The City Gay with National Flags— 
Parade of Naval Veterans—Hon- 
ors to Hans Anderson, One of the 
Monitor's Crew—Coney Island, 

Rockaway, Glen Island, and Other 

Crowded — Prohibition 


Gathering on Staten Island. 


Resorts 


People had a chance yesterday to pass 
judgment on an old-fashioned Fourth. The 
suspension of the ordinance forbidding the 
discharge of exploSives in the streets gave 
license to noise makers to do. their worst. 
They disported themselves accordingly. It 


seemed as if a squad of them was at work 
in every block. They began early and kept 
at it late, invading even the business quar- 
ter down town, where Sunday quiet usually 
rules on holidays. It may easily be be- 
lieved that the day broke all records for 
sales of fireworks. 

Excess of noise dominated the celebra- 
tion of the day. Other features, while note- 
worthy, followed in great part customs well 
established and usually to be expected. 

The National flag was raised at the Bat- 
tery at sunrise by Christopher R. Forbes, 
great-grandson of Sergt. John Van Arsdale, 
assisted by Col. Anton Muller Post, G. A. 
R.; Anderson Battalion, Anderson Zouaves, 
Sixty-second Regiment, New-York Volun- 
teers, Capt. Charles E. Morse; Anderson- 
Williams Post, G. A. R., Adjt. G. R. Hen- 
drickson in charge; Anderson Battery A, 
Sons of Veterans, Lieut. Murphy, and the 
Anderson Cadet Corps, No. 1, Daughters of 
Veterans, commanded by Miss F. Litterer, 
Captain. As the flag reached the top of the 
staff the Daughters of Veterans sang ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” An address was 
made by Comrade Charles B. Riker of the 
Zouaves, brother of the late Col. J. Lafay- 
ette Riker, Sixty-second Regiment, New- 
York Volunteers. Three cheers were then 
given for the flag, and the zouaves and posts 
escorted the Daughters’ Cadet Corps to 
breakfast. A large crowd of spectators 
witnessed the ceremonies. 

The next time-honored’ cust - 
served was the ringing of he cutenei nn 
Trinity Church by Mr. Meislahn.. A great 
crowd gathered in lower Broadway ta hear 
them. They played “ Unfurl the Glorious 
Banner,” “Yankee Doodle,” “ Hail Colum- 
bia,” “ America,” “ My Country’s Mag of 


Stars,” ‘‘ Red, White and Blue,” 
, ° l ue, tp 
Hundred.” 4 ga 7 


By this hour the city was awake and be- 
gan to put out its patriotic finery. The for- 
est of house-top poles flung their bunting 
to the breeze, and from windows and along 
house fronts everywhere loyal colors were 
soon displayed. Many of the Streets we 
transformed into gardens of color aha 


when, in the early mor: 

’ ning, the 
The throne: the city looked ite irlghtece 
an holiday effect nenbuted generously to 
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& craft carried buntin 

: g§ enoug! 
Sion bia tom, Ocean ships Joined excur® 
lon n honori 
day. The aging of the steamship Lucanic 


was decorat 
the Paris, When t me tashly than that of 


the bay, bound pn two ships went down 
, ward, thei 

opncerance evoked not only steno 
Suites ee who saw them, but it brought sa 
fleets of ad yng - Shore and.on the 
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ace of the old-fashion 

Pily,, Parade, uaval veterans faraed ae - 
a verre, The eleventh annual con- 
val vy, se the National Association of Na- 
a Wa which will begin to-morrow 
together and made rcugnt ae ag ae 
for the fir parade possible 
fort St time in ty. More than 


parade was impressive, even if time aaa 


other causes had thinn 3) 
As the veterans marches x F 
arene tong dy oe rendezvous at Fifty-eighte 
: e sidewalks were well filled wi 
spectators, who cheere ee 
eee columns. ‘The, cording aes, and 
ption acted lik 
the time they turned eaxtonri te ‘aan. 
enteenth Street the lines were upri ht od 
ch ill ng Ne the prevalence " eray 

a ong them 
have supposed that these men nuita. ine 
more than thirty years ago — 

n escort of veteran ‘ 2 
Grand Army and Navy posts led the cr! 
cession. The second division was of : Hors 
Wholly, under command of Semuel Ar an, 
who bears title of Rear Admiral in tee vet. 
erans’ association. in service Mr Alina A 
was boatswain’s mate on the Brookl 9 
When the war ended he educated himself 
and for twenty-six years he has been: : 
Baptist minister. His interest in the f- 
fairs of the veterans always has bee 1 
active, and peace honors, with naval titles, 
have been heaped upon him until he hes 
reached the limit of promotion . Pes 

There were about 800 veterans in line, this 
city and vicinity turning out a large ma- 
jority of them. Massachusetts furnished 
about 100, 50 coming from Boston and th 
remainder from coast towns. Commodore 
I. D. Baker of Farragut Association, ccm- 
manded them. Among the Salem veterans 
was J. J. Gilman, who entered the service 
at the age of twelve years, in 1861 and 
served through the war. He was at Fort 
Fisher and with the Gulf squadron. He is 
the youngest veteran in New-England, if 
not in the entire association. ‘ 

One of the oldest of the veterans, Hans 
Anderson, had a place on the reviewing 
stand, an honor accorded him not only by 
reason of his age, but because he is one of 
the few remaining survivors of the original 
Monitor crew. xcept that he needs a 
stout cane to ease locomotion for him, Mr 
Anderson looked as if he might ‘yet be fit 
for sea service, his stocky frame showing 
muscles still well sét and fit for good use 
in any capacity. . 

Commodore Montgomery Sicard, the re- 
viewing officer, greeted the Monitor veteran 
with great cordiality, rising to receive him 
and presenting him in turn to each of the 
navy yard staff, consisting of Lieut. Com- 
mander Adams, Lieut. Winslow, Passed 
Assistant Paymaster Reynolds, Lieut. Lucas 
of the Marine Corps, Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon Leach, and Assistant Engineer Morris. 
Each of the staff shook hands with An- 
derson and said things to him that made 
his face glow. 

Although the staff consisted of young 
men, there was good naval blood in it, 
Lieut. Winslow being the son of the war 
commander of the Kearsarge. Commodore 
Sicard found among the veterans on the 
stand one of his own shipmates, Lieut. 
Thomas Mason, who had served under him 
when he was executive officer of the Oneida 
in Farragut’s fleet, and afterward when he 
commanded the Seneca in the operations 
against Fort Fisher, and in the Cape Fear 
River campaign. Passed Commander Jo- 
seph Hatfield of the National association, 
and Capt. F. H. Grove and Chaplain Rob- 
ert Edwards of Farragut Association, this 
city, were also on_the reviewing stand. 
After the review, Commodore Sicard and 
staff met many more of the veterans in 
Webster Hall, the convention headquarters, 
where luncheon was served. 

In addition to the veterans and the escort 
of Grand Army and Naval Post bodies, the 
rising generation had place in the parade. 
Among the younger bodies were the Naval 
Cadets, in regulation sailor toggery. They 
marched well and were cheered all along 
the line. The Naval Cadets of Newark, N. 
J., had a similar reception. No organization 
made a neater appearance than the boys of 
Leo -Battalion of St. Francis de Sales 
School, Brooklyn, Major Winfield Burnes 
commanding. These boys had a boy band, 
with George Wall, nine years old, as drum 
major. He knew all about twirling a drum 
major’s baton, and exhibited his skill like 
an adept. While passing the reviewing 
stand the boys executed in fine style a 
street movement for the protection of the 
miniature swivel gun which they dragged. 
At a signal they broke original ranks and 


‘by quick formation fell in line again, with 


the gun safely guarded in front and rear. 

In Webster Hall the veterans showed the 
effects of a hard march. They complained 
of the Fifth Avenue pavement, which, they 
said, they had found very uneven and-hard 
for marching. But their spirits were good 
and.all were looking forward with much 
zest to the reunion pleasures on the pro< 
gramme for the coming week, 

Although the weather early in the day 
threatened to spoil plans for outing, that re- 
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sult happily was averted, and the sky 
brightened after midday, when pleasure 
seekers began to avail themselves of the 
many opportunities for holiday fun away 
from home. 

Coney Island, Rockaway, Glen Island, 
North Beach, and Long Branch, of course, 
attracted thousands of people, and other 
thousands went by rail or boat to the nu- 
merous other near-by regorts. 

One of the largest outings was the picnic 
and games of the letter carriers, at Sulzer’s 
Harlem River Park, at which there were 
athletic contests, a vaudeville entertain- 
ment, dancing, and a good time generally. 
Postmaster Dayton was the special guest 
of the Letter Carriers’ Association in the 
afternoon. The proceeds of the affair are 
to be turned into the sick and death bene- 
fit fund of, the association. 

Good Government Club X had an outing 
at New Boulevard Park, Bayonne, N. J. 

There was a large Prohibition ratification 
meeting at Prohibition Park, Staten Isl- 
and, where a lot of fireworks were shot 
off in the evening. 

The cadets of the Hebrew Institute went 
into camp near St. George, S. IL., and signal- 
ized the, event by a drill, in the presence 
of Isidor Straus, Alfred Hochstader, and 
others. 

The Clan-na-Gael had a picnic at Brum- 
mer’s Union Park, a feature of which was 
an exhibition drill and dress parade by 
the First Regiment ef Irish Volunteers. 

The Chelsea Union went on its fifteenth 
annual excursion to Cornwallton Grove, on 
the Sound, and there were many other pic- 
nies and excursions by rail, boat, bicycle, 
and coach. Yachting, target shooting, 
rowing, lawn tennis, canoeing, golf, cricket, 
and baseball were also among the day’s 
sport. 





QUIET DAY IN BROOKLYN. 


Some Accidents, but Not Many Fires 
from Fireworks. 


Independence Day was. celebrated in 
Brooklyn in a quiet manner yesterday. 
There was no public display of fireworks, 
and there did not appear to be as many 
fireworks set off by individuals as on former 
years. The National flag was displayed on 
all the public buildings and on many private 
houses. The members of the Police and 
Fire Departments were on duty all day. 
There were a number of small fires, caused 
by firecrackers and fireworks, but the dam- 
age did not exceed $25 in any case. The fol- 
lowing accidents were reported by the po- 
lice: 

Samuel Kennan, twenty-five years old, of 
1,090 De Kalb Avenue was shot in the head. 
A gun exploded while he was examining it. 
He was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Thomas Foley, twenty-three years old, of 
595 Myrtle Avenue was cleaning a gun, 
when it exploded and his fingers were se- 
verely injured. 

While John Bradley, sixteen years old, of 
86 Navy Street was examining a revolver, 
James Newell, twenty-seven years old, of 
230 Tillary Street looked on. A cartridge 
exploded and injured Newell in the mouth. 
He was taken to the Brooklyn Hospital. 

A small cannon exploded while John 
Schuss, twelve years old, was bending over 
it. He was shot in the face and was taken 
to his home, at 296 Stagg Street. 

Joseph Homburgh, thirty-one years old, 
of 248 Hopkins Street, while walking 
through Whipple Street, near Throop Ave- 
nue, was wounded in his right arm by a 
stray bullet. He was taken to the Eastern 
District Hospital. 





FLAGS, FIREWORKS, AND SPEECHES. 


The Day Patriotically Celebrated in 
Westchester County. 


Rye, N. Y., July 4.—A parade and patri- 
otic exercises on the village common were 
held this forenoon. The new flag and flag- 
staff were formally delivered to the village 
by Reginald P. Sherman, Chairman of the 
general committee that had charge of 
raising funds for their purchase. 

The flag was accepted by Henry Parsons, 
President of the Vilage Improvement As- 
sociation, and was raised to the staff’s head 
by the Rev. William T. Pray, a vet- 
eran of the One Hundred and Second New- 
York Volunteers. 

A salute to the flag was fired by Apa- 
wamis Battery. A poem by John Nichol- 
son Wilder was read by the Rev. George 
W. Knox of Rye Presbyterian Church. 

The invocation was by the venerable 
Archdeacon Kirkby of Christ Church. 
The committees in charge of the ceremonies 
were as follows: General Committee—Reg- 
inalad P. Sherman, Chairman; George Jar- 
dine, Treasurer; Walter T. Hart, Dr. C. F. 
Wolff, and Charles P. -Cowles. . Apawamis 
Club—The Rev. James T. Barry, Dr. B. J. 
Sands, and R. F. Mathews. ye Club— 
Dr. George W. Knox, Augustus Smart, and 
Alfred E. Lewis. Village Improvement As- 
sociation—S. M. Ireland, Charles Worden, 
and Justus A. B. Cowles. Fire Department 
—Clarence Sackett, George W. Dearborn, 
and Henry W. Cooper. Rye Wheelmen— 
Eliiott Harris, William Edwards, and Sam- 
uel Jenkins. 

A luncheon was served after the exercises 
at the Apawamis Clubhouse. It was at- 
tended by many prominent citizens of Rye. 

MAMARONECK, N. Y., July 4.—Independence 
Day was celebrated in the old-fashioned 
style—speeches and music in the morning 
and fireworks in the evening. 

Mamaroneck has not failed in many 
years to have a Fourth of July celebration 
in the little village square. 

Thomas L. Rushmore presided at the ex- 
ercises, and the Rev. Charles Bancroft 
made the opening prayer. Speeches were 
made by the Rev. J. E. Holmes, ex-Senator 
T. W. Palmer, Burton C. Meighan, and the 
Rev. Frank Meister. The singing was by 
the village school children, under the direc- 
tion of Miss W. 8S. Palmetier. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., July 4—A flag- 
pole was raised and dedicated on Mount 
Vernon Heights at 9:30 o’clock A. M. to- 
day. The Declaration of Independence was 
read by Isaac N. Mills. Addresses were 
made by Congressman Ben L. Fairchild, 
Edwin W. Fiske, Thomas A. Fletcher, 
President of the Board of Trade, and the 
Rev. Dr. Mains. A large crowd that was 
present joined in singing patriotic airs, 





NEWPORT’S INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Some Summer People Entertained 
Children, Others Their Friends. 


NEWPORT, R. I., July 4.—To-day was 
foggy and disagreeable, but cottagers car- 
ried out all their plans for its ‘celebration. 
In the absence of Center Hitchcock, the 
President, Oliver H. P. Belmont took 
charge of the first outing of the Clam Bake 
Club, which was a grand success, fifty be- 
ing present. It was a genuine Rhode Island 
bake, with champagne and all. The usual 
ball game had to be postponed. 

Mrs. William R. Hunter had a flag-rais- 
ing at her farm. Mrs. ‘A. E. Tower enter- 
tained aboard the yacht Xara, and Mrs. H. 


M. Brooks gave an elaborate luncheon party 
to ladies. The children were well cared 
for. Major Theodore K. Gibbs of New- 
York gave a noonday festival to all the pu- 
pils of the public and parochial schools, 
numbering 3,000, who gathered under a 
reat tent on his grounds. Mrs. Gibbs, Miss 
Gammell, and a number of society women 
and school teachers assisted. Patriotic 
songs were sung. Each child received a 
gift and a flag. Mrs. Lorillard Spencer and 
Mrs. Benjamin Thaw gave children’s parties 
at their villas. 

The principal social incidents of the even- 
ing were a brilliant dinner party given by 
Mrs. William F. Burden, Mrs. F. W. Dick- 
ins, and Mrs. E. J. Berwind, and suppers 
by Lispenard Stewart and Mrs. Oliver Bel- 
mont, each of whom entertained 100 cot- 
tagers previously with a display of? fire- 
works. 

Mrs. Francis O. French, Miss French, 
Cope Whitehouse, and F. O. Beach of New- 
York and Mrs. William Keith Armistead 
of Boston arrived to-day for the season. 
Other prominent arrivals to-day were Harry 
Payne Whitney and Henry Bedlow, return- 
ing from New-York; Mrs. J. W. Nagle, E. 
D. Klein, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Goodsell, N. 
E. Barker, H. Stillson Hart, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A, Higgin, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Andrews, 
Albert -.Ross Parsons, George W. Olney, 
Edward Stahl, A. Bowden, E. G. Maturin, 
William Cotter Dick, Mrs. F. B. Vail, J. 
Cc. Wilson, R. R. Remington of New-York; 
Mr. and Mrs, J. A. Newton, William Blod- 
get, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Moses, H. F. Hardy 
of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Betts of 
Brooklyn;: Mr. and Mrs. H. L, Leéwis, Ar- 
thur G. Lewis of Chicago;.Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. L. Stern of Philadelphia; .Edwin Bb. 
Brown, K. E. Blank, M. J. Whittall, Miss 
Whittall of Worcester; George W. Ryder of 
Washington. Registered at the Casino to- 
day were William K. Thorne, Prof. H.) BP. 
Brown, R. R. Remington, and N. O. Ketcéh- 


um, 
J. Pierpont Morgan is here on the yacht 
Corsair,. N. O. Cotchum of New-York is 


the gpest of William H. Osgood. There was 





a lant display of fireworks 


from the verandas of the Ocean House, giv- 
en by Proprietor Leland in honor of his 
guests, 


FOURTH OF JULY IN EUROPE. 





Receptions Heldvat the London and 
Berlin Embassies. 


LONDON, July 4.—The weather was cleat. 
to-day and the sun shone brightly. The 
United States Embassy, the United States 
Consulate, and the West End hotels were 
all decorated with American flags in honor 
of the anniversary of American independ- 
ence, and flags were flying from the Amer- 
ican shipping at London, Southampton, Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow, and other ports. The ve- 
hicles in the coaching meet in Hyde Park 
were also decorated with the American col- 
ors. United States Ambassador Bayard held 
the usual Fourth of July reception at the 
Embassy this afternoon. 

BERLIN, July 4.—United States Ambassa- 
dor Uhl! held a Fourth of July reception at 
the American Embassy to-day. There was 
a large attendance of guests, and music 
was furnished by a full band. 





AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Beautiful Weather Enjoyed by Hun- 
dreds of Visitors. 


CLAYTON, N. Y., July 4.—While city dwell- 
ers have been sweltering under the fierce 
rays of the sun during the past week, Sum- 
mer sojourners at the Thousand Islands 
have been fanned by cooling lake and river 
breezes. Two thousand visitors from points 
along the New-York Central and Rome and 
Watertown Railroads came to the river 
within the week. 

J. F. Aldrich and family of New-York are 


occupying the Harbottle cottage, on Round 
Island, 


A. L. Bigalow of New-York has engaged 


the Bright cottage, on Round Island, for 
the season. 

The Morehouse cottage, on Round Island, 
has been engaged for the Summer by T. M. 
Purdy and family of New-York. 

Hubert Van Wagenen and family of New- 
York are at their Round Island cottage for 
ths season. 

Mr, and Mrs. John L. Baker of New-York 
are here. 

The Stevenson cottage, on Round Island, 
has a jolly party of New-Yorkers as occu- 
pants for the Summer. They are Mr. and 
Mrs. Alan D. Kenyon, Miss Adrienne Ken- 
yon, Master Douglas H. Kenyon, Mrs. C. F. 
Knoepel, Miss L. F. Knoepel, Miss Fannie 
Knoepel, Miss Annie Ruppel, and Miss Ma- 
sig Ft ae 

Miss H. B. Case, Miss Floremce McAd 
ao eee Mchfem, Mrs, E. A. Portion 

Miss Esther McA Vew-York > 

at Round acer | dam of New-York are 
rank H, Taylor, the Philadelphia artist 
lh. his Round Island home i the Sum- 

Mrs. L. W. Frost and Miss J. l. Frost of 
New-York are being entertained by Miss 
Augusta and Miss Mary Goodale at the 
Gocdale cottage, on Round Island. 
coe —_ te George H. Harris of New- 

su ™ 
iene: nset Crest Cottage, Round 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Beck and Miss 
Adele Beck of New-York will spend the 
month of July at Alexandria Baye 

N. Ww. Hunt of Brooklyn and family are 
occupying St. Elmo, the Hunts’ isiand 
wr pp ey Bay. 

_D. C. McEwen and fami} fB y 
rived at their island home "ene a aa a 

The J. W. Jacksons of New-York have ar- 
rived at Keywahdin for the Summer. 

Cc. ZL Hudson and family of New-York are 
occupying their Summer Place, the Ledges. 
_ Mrs. E. Anthony of New-York has opened 
ae A a Point Marguerite. 

. W. Johnsen and famil ‘New- 
a at peo = =e Be home. oe 

Maycoc sland is being occupied by its 
owners, the J. Maycocks of New-York. ‘ 





THE CLAY MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


Dedicated at East Jaffrey, N. H., Yeu~ 
terday Afternoon, 


KEENE, N. H., July 4.—The Clay Memorial 
Library of East Jaffrey, the recently com- 
pleted gift of the late Mrs. Susan Clay to 
that town, was appropriately dedicated this 
afternoon in the presence of a large num- 
ber of people. The dedicatory exercises 
were held in an immense tent on the lawn 
in front of the Baptist Church and the 
seating capacity was taxed to its utmost. 

Peter Upton, executor of Mrs. Clay’s es- 
tate, made the presentation speech, and 
the building was accented for the town 
by Burt Bacon, Chairman of the Selectmen. 
A memorial address was given by the 
Rev. L. J. Dean of Hudson, N. Y.; an orig- 
inal poem by Richard Burton of Hartford, 
Conn., and the oe ge address by Prof. 
me F. Richardsoh of Dartmouth Col- 

ze. 





A Beaver’s Dam Settles Ownership. 


From The Philadelphia Press, 

A very interesting suit has just been de- 
cided in «he Court of Common Pleas of 
Huntingdon County. About two years ago 
a Clearfield County surveyor, Thomas W. 
Moore, applied at the Land Office, in Har- 
risburg, for a warrant upon a tract of 
land in Carbon Township, that county, 
claiming that the land was vacant. The 
warrant being issued, the Rockhill Iron 
and Coal Company discovered that the 
tract was one of.their most valued pieces 
of coal land, worth $40,000. They filed a 
caveat protesting against Moore’s claim. 

Upon trial of the case, Moore claimed 
that the land called for in the old warrant 
of 1786; on which the company based its 
title, was not on the tract in dispute, but 
somewhere else in the township. 

The line trees having nearly all disap- 
peared, the company would have had some 
trouble establishing its title had it not 
been that its old warrant of 1786 called 
for a beaver dam in Great Trough Creek 
and that the company had taken the pre- 
caution to send Prof. Wilcox of Philadel- 
phia, an expert on beavers and their 
habits, and two surveyors, down to search 
for the old dam. The professor and his 
assistants dug down into the bottom of 
the stream at the point where legend fixed 
its location. After taking out a couple of 
feet of wash and gravel, which had ac- 
cumulated in the bed of the creek within 
the last century, they found the old dam 
made by the beavers during or prior to the 
Revolutionary War. The cribbing sticks 
of the dam were found buried side by side 
in regular order, and the marks of the 
beavers’ teeth were visible in the wood. 
These relics from the beaver dam, with 
Prof. Wilcox’s testimony, turned the tide 
in favor of the Rock Hill Company, and 
the jury had little trouble in agreeing upon 
a verdict in its favor. 





Maryland’s Financial Condition. 


From The Baltimore American. 

It would not be exactlv accurate to say 
that Maryland was free of debt, but prac- 
tically that is the fact. According to @ 
recent statement, the total debt is $8,684,- 
980, against which are to be placed the 
sinking fund and the productive assets, (at 
face value only,) amounting to _$5,579,738, 
leaving an apparent debt of $3,005,253. 

But it happens that these vroductive as- 
sets are worth more than their face value, 
and that there was in tne Treasury at the 
time of the statement over $700,000, and 
that almost another $700,000 was due, and, 
striking the real balance, we find that 
Maryland has more money than she owes, 
and that if a settlement were to take place 
she might wipe out all her obligations and 
have something to the rood. 

It will be remembered that Maryland is 
the State which almost bankrupted herself 
in aiding various internal improvements. 
For a long time the burdens were grievous, 
but not a penny of the debts was repudiated, 
and now we find the State emerging honor- 
ably and gloriously from her burdens. After 
such a record Marvland would be false to 
every sense and fact of her history if she 
did anything to aid the debasement of the 
Nation's currency. 





Good Crops in South Dakota. 


From The Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. 
The official report of the crop conditions 


‘in South Dakota is the most satisfactory 


‘the State has known in a dozen years. 
, Every county reports the grain in prime 
condition, and growing rapidly and well. 
The cutworm nuisance has disappeared en- 
tirely, and while in a few spots evidences 
of rust remain, the evil isnot general. All 
grain shows a healthy color, and a good 
stand. The ground is soaked thoroughly.! 
and the small grain will ripen without fur- 
ther rainfall. -South Dakota is bound to 


i 





have a big, crop this year, no matter what 
happens ~ 





THE SINGERS AND 





PLANS FOR GRAND OPERA IN NEW- 
YORK NEXT SEASON. 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau at the Met- 

repolitan Opera House—Mr, Dam- 
German Company — The 
of 
German Operetta—Forcign Musical 
Gossip—Death of the Composer of 


rosch’s 


Return Maptleson—The New 


“Til Guarany.” 


New-Yorkers will not suffer for lack of 
grand opera next Autumn and Winter. The 
Metropolitan Opera House term of opera in 


French and Italian will begin late in No- 
vember, and the de Reszkes, Calvé, Emma 
Eames, Nordica, and probably some other 
famous singers will be in the company. In 
March, Walter Damrosch will begin his 
German season in the Opera House. Lilli 
Lehmann will be in his company. Kalisch 
and Ernest Krauss will be the principal ten- 
ors. Krauss has a splendid reputation in 
Germany, and has just been engaged for 
the Operntheater in Berlin. Frau Gadski, 
Somer, the baritone; Fischer, and Mertens 
will also be in Mr. Damrosch’s troupe. The 
tour will begin in Philadelphia in Decem- 
ben. The relations of Mr. Damrosch and 
My. Abbey are friendly, and they will not 
“play against’? each other in any city. 
Members of the Abbey troupe will sing with 
Mir. Damrosch’s forces. Besfdes ‘‘ Fidelio” 
ana the Wagner music-dramas, Mr. Dam- 
rosch contemplates elaborate productions of 
Mozart's “Don Juan” and “ Die Hochzeit 
von Figaro.” He promises no new works. 
*,* 

Put when you want promises, Col. Jatnes 
Henry Mapleson is your impresario. Mr. 
Jefferson Leerburger, the Colonel’s agent in 
the field, has plenty to tell in advance about 
the season of the new Imperial Opera Com- 
pany, which begins its American tour at the 
Academy of Music, in Fourteenth Street, 
the scene of Mapleson’s American triumphs, 
Oct. 26. Yet, Mr. Leerburger divulges no 
facts about the Colonel’s plans that have 
not been already industriously collated in 
these columns. The company will be made 
up of singers unknown here, who are said 
to have made sound reputations on the Eu- 
ropean Continent. The soprani are Rene 
Vidal, Hercla Dardée, and Josefine Huguet; 
the principal contralto, Mme. Parsi; the 
tenori, De Marchi, Durot, and Rendacio; 
the basso, De Anna. The Fall term at the 
Academy will last four weeks, and then the 
company will go to Boston and other large 
cities, returing here in the Spring. The 
operas wil] be sung in Italian only. New 
works will be produced, including two by 
Leoncavallo and Giordani’s “ Andrea Che- 
nier.”’ 

Never mind, we owe to Mapleson some of 
the best performances of opera ever heard 
here. Perhaps he will bring to us another 
Gerster, another Campanini, another Cary. 
It is saying a little too much for him to 
say, as Mr. Leerburger says, that Col. Ma- 
pieson introduced Nilsson and Lucca to 
America. But he brought over Galassi and 
Novara, Ravelli, Scalchi, and Alwina Val- 
leria. 

To him we owe the pleasant memories we 
cherish of the dancing of Cavallazzi in Ar- 
diti’s little ballets. Tinies change, and it 
is not likely that New-Yorkers will ever 
again grow enthusiastic over ‘‘ Semiram- 
ide,” even with another Patti in the title 
réle. Our operagoers do not yearn for “ Il 
Barbiere,”’ * La Forza del Destino,’ 
“ L’Elisir d’Amore,” or “La Gazza Ladra.” 
But they have not forgotten the Mapleson 
productions of ‘“ Carmen with Minnie 
Hauk; “ Aida.” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” or the charm 
of Gerster in “* Lucia,” ‘‘ La Sontiambula,” 
and * Rigoletto,”’ 


” 


*,* 

The new Suppé operetta, “ Das. Modell,” 
now current at Terrace Garden, is a lively, 
juvenile German iarce set to musie which 
does not altogether lack the verve and mel- 
ody of the famots German composer's 
earlier works It is a posthumous work, 
and was not cuite finished when Suppé 
died. This work has been performed in a 
Satisfactory way. The “book” is much 
better than that of ‘“ Waldmeister,” for 
the story is intelligible, and the situations 
dramatic. The pegformance by Mr. Heu- 
Mann's company is full of spirit. 

“Das Modell” .will give place next 
Thursday night to ‘The Gypsy Baron” of 
Strauss. Mr. Heumann has wisely given 
up the idea of forcing long runs in mid- 
summer. He announces -four more new 
operettas, namely, *‘Der Polengraf”’ and 
* Chansonette,’’ by Louis Roth; “ Die Uh- 
lanen,”’ by Weinberger; and ‘‘ Der Aben- 
teurer,”’ by Stix, e 

The only other operetta now in town—as 
the revival of *‘ Olivette”’ has already run 
its course—is Sousa’s excellent ‘ El Capi- 
tan,” and with that De Wolf Hopper and 
his capital company of singers and come- 
dians successfully ,defy the heat at the 
Broadway Theatre, which, in its Summer 
dress, is as cool as any theatre can be. 

*,* 

A performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
* Patience’’ will be given at the Herald 
Square Theatre next Friday night for the 
benefit of Messrs. Steindorff and Ebert, 
who managed the recent productions of 
operetta at the American and Herald Square 
Theatres. The cast will be extraordinary, 
including Lillian Russell as Patience, Sadie 
Martinot as Lady Angela, Dorothy Morton 
as Lady Saphir, Flora Finlayson as Lady 
Jane, Henry E TY ixey as Bunthorne, Will- 
iam T. Carleton as Grosvenor, W. McLaugh- 
lin as the Colonel, T. Q. Seabrooke as the 
Major, and Aubrey Boucicault. Other rdles 
may be filled by Chauncey Olcott, Cora Tan- 
ner, and Marie Jansen. R A. Roberts, Tony 
Pastor, and E. J. Radcliffe will be in the 
chorus, 

+,* 

Mascagni’s latest work, ‘‘ Zanetto,’”’ found- 
ed on Francois Coppée’s ‘*‘ Le Passant,” a 
little play in verse well known here, bas 
been privately performed in London by the 
Ravogli sisters. Paladilhe’s operatic version 
of the same work was noted for its *“‘ man- 
dolimata,”’ which everybody whistled. The 
London Times says: 

‘It may be imagined that the lyrical style 
of treatment preferred by the French com- 
poser finds no favor with the Italian, but 
in spite of this, he has been wholly suc- 
cessful in avoiding his besetting sin of hys- 
terical sentimentality and it will probably 
be considered that the new opera deserves 
a higher place than anything he has writ- 
ten since ‘‘ Cavalleria.”” Turns of a phrase 
here and there and mannerisms of har- 
monic progression are not to be disguised, 
but there are a continuity and a real sin- 
cerity that are not to be found in any of 
Mascagni’s works, not even in that which 
made his name, The action of the single 
scene follows Coppée’s lovely duologue so 
closely that it is unnecessary to describe 
it in detail; the two characters are indi- 
yvidualized with remarkable skill, and both 
suit the composer's style to perfection. Sil- 
yi, the courtesan, who, like Kundry, has 
ost the power of weeping until she per- 
forms her first act of renunciation on behalf 
of the minstrel, is provided with passionate 
strains long drawn out, but not forced or 
overintensified; Zanetto, the amorous, inno- 
cent singer, is treated with unsuspected 
delicacy of handling, and, although his sere- 
nade is not exactly likely to become hack- 
neyed ffom excess of tunefulness, the pas- 
gages in which the circumstances of. his 
roving life are referred to have a deliciéus 
imsouciance, and the leading theme of the 
dyet, in which the’ boy, his snit rejected 
by the beautiful unknown, threatens to 
betake himself to the notorious Silvia, is by 
no means wanting in distinction. By way 
of everture, a chorus, (apparently intended 

be u»vaccompanied,) consisting of vocal- 
eq passages in six-part writing, precedes 
the work—an experiment which carries the 
mind back to the days when action on the 
Italian stage was carried on in dumb show 
while madrigals were sung behind the 


” 
scenes. +6 


The Covent Garden opera season will 
lose the last week in July. “ Tristan und 





Isulde ” in German, with Jean de Reszke 
and Albani, has been the latest notable 
production, Doubtless New-Yorkers in Lon- 
don will find that Mmg. Nordica’s Isolde 
Was even better than they thought. Mel- 
ba has been singing in “ Lucia,” and Alva- 
rez has equaled expectations in ‘* Tann- 
hiuser” and “Die Walkiire.”’ But the 
season has fiot been, artistically, up to 
the mark, and the sudden death of Sir Au- 
gustus Harris has made the immediate 
future of grand opera in London seem 
problematical. 

Carlo Gomez, the composer of “Il Gua- 
rany,’’ died iately in Brazil, his native 
country. He was fifty-five years old. His 
musical talent showed itself at an éarly 
age, and he was sent at the cost of the 
Government to the Milan Conservatory, 
where he studied under Laure Rossi. His 
first production, an operetta, was’ remark- 
able only for its interpolation of a patri- 
otic song, which, as the work was pro- 
duced immédiately after the battle of Sa- 
dowa, created great public excitement. “ Il 
Guarany ” was produced at La Scala, Mil- 
an, in’ 1870. Of his subsequent’ operas, 
some were failures, others only moderately 
successful, but “Il Guarany,” written when 
Gomez was still a young man, is the work 
by which he is best known on the Con- 
tinent. He also composed a national an- 
them for Brazil and a patriotic hymn for 
the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876. For 
some time he was director .of the con- 
servatory founded under the will of Ros- 
sini at Pesaro, a post now held by Mas- 
cagni, but owing to ill health he returned 
to his native country and became director 
of the Conservatory at Para, where he 
died, 





THE SUMMER SHOWS. 


Roof Garden Programmes and Music 
Hall Changes. 


The weather has become propitious for 
the roof gardens, and ail these places are 
now offering their best attractions. At the 
Olympia, the novelty of the great garden 
itself has not yet worn off, and crowds 
threng it nightly to wonder at its re- 
sources. Fregoli is still the great attraction, 
and this week, in addition to ‘‘ El Dorado,” 
he will present that portion of his sketch, 
“The Medallion,’’ which includes the lead- 
ing of the orchestra in the guise of promi- 
nent composers, making the nurhber of 


characters which he _ represents’ sixty. 
Among the other performers will be Charles 
B. Ward, the original ‘“ Bowery Boy’’; 
Hulalie, in dances; Marshall and Nelson, 
and Mardo, the clown juggler. The second 
Sunday concert will be given to-night. by a 
large company. 

The roof garden at Proctor’s Pleasure 
Palace will offer a good programme. Among 
the performers are John W. Ransone, 
“Ruler of New-York’’; Fields and Lewis, 
Edith Hall in plantation songs and dances; 
Fisher and Crowell, Louise Valentine, and 
Kittie Halston. In case of rain the enter- 
tainment will be blended with that in the 
auditorium. 

Press Eléridge will head the bill at the 
Madison Square Roof Garden, and will re- 
main there all the season. Among the 
others this week will be Caroline Hull, who 
sings in three distinct voices; Gilmore and 
Leonard, Haines and Pettingill, Fannie 
Leslie, the Aeolian trio, Maude. Nugent, 
Cora Routt, and Misses Warren and Craig. 

Biondi begins his last week at Koster & 
Bial’s Roof Garden to-morrow night. Marie 
Dressler has proved a great success, and 
her songs will be a leading feature of the 
programme. Jules Levy, the cornetist, also 
remains, and among the others will be Jo- 
sephine Sabel, Jennie Valmore, the Bear- 
nais trio, and Joe Flynn. Edison’s vita- 
scope is constantly introducing surprises. 

The new Grand Central Palace Roof Gar- 
den, which opened last Thursday ‘night, is 
too large even to be crowded. To-night a 
concert will be given, and the performers 
for the week will include Heléne Mora, Mil- 
dred Howard de Grey, the original Trilby 
dancer, assisted by Sydney H. de Grey; 
Smith and Cook, Violette, Belle Black, the 
Bland sisters, Joseph Goetz, and Fields and 
Wooley. 

*,* 

At Proctor’s Pleasure Palace this week 
the bill will be long and entertaining. The 
two ballets will be continued, and on the 
stage, which faces two audiences, a com- 
pany will appear which ‘includés Col. E., 
Schultz's Danish boar hounds, the Cee-Mee 
family in their midair evolutions, the Pant- 
zer brothers, the Western sisters, the Leon- 
ard trio, and Young America, 

*,* 

At Proctor’s Theatre in West Twenty- 
third Street the principal performers will 
be Dave Reed, the veteran minstrel, with 


his sons and daughters, in gongs, dances, 
and comic sketches; Fields and fewis, Gla- 
dys Van, the Foleys, Harry Fenton, the 
Bernard sisters, and Thorne, the juggler. 

The cinematographe will remain on exhi- 
bition at Keith’s Union Square Theatre all 
Summer. Nofhing more thrilling than the 
‘Charge of the Seventh Cuirassiers’’ has 
been seen lately. This week new mili- 
tary views are to be added, one scene 
representing an actual battle between 
two troops of cavalry. There will be 
the flash of sabres, noise of the guns, 
and all the other realistic theatrical 
effects. The regular bill at Keith’s, how- 
ever, will not be allowed to lag in in- 
terest. This week’s programme names Car- 
on and Herbert, the Dawns, the four Nel- 
son sisters, Carr and Jordan; Lavender and 
Tomson, Crews and Lawrence, Ralph Maz- 
ziotta, Whippler and Pickert, Frank Whit- 
man, and others. 

The Hungarian Band concerts at the 
Eden Musée and the wax works in the Sum- 
mer attire have proved a potent attraction. 

+,* 

“In Gay New-York” 
Casino. 


continues at the 





MANAGER CONRIED’S RETURN. 


What He Did While Abroad, and His 
Plans for Coming Season, 


Manager Heinrich Conried of the Irving 
Place Theatre returned from a seven weeks’ 
sojourn in Europe Friday, on board the 
steamship Normannia. 

Mr. Conried spent his time abroad search- 
ing for new attractions for his house, and 
said that during his absence he had visited 
London, Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
Carlsbad, Franzenbad, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Munich, Frankfort, Cologne, and Leipsic 
He declared that he found it extremely 
difficult to get talented actors and actresses, 
and that there is a woeful scarcity of 
youthful talent on the German stage at 
the present time. 

He was unable to give a reason for this 
state of affairs, and cites the fact that 
while in Vienna he attended the annual ex- 
ercises at the Conservatory of Dramatic 
Art, and was present at the distribution 
of prizes for proficiency. The Director of 
the conservatory said that according to his 
observation no pupil had evinced talent 
above the ordinary, and that the prizes 
were awarded solely because the recipients 
had shown some “degree of ability above 
their fellows, and not because they pos- 


’ sessed any marked degree of talent. 


Manager Conried’s traveling bag was 
packed full of contracts, plays, and photo- 
graphs of the artists he had engaged. He 
will begin the season at the Irving Place 
Theatre Oct. 1 with a production of Schil- 
ler’s *‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” which will be fol- 
lowed with ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” by Griil- 
parzer. These classical productions will be 
followed at Christmas time with a great 
spectacular farce entitled ‘‘A Gay Night,” 
by Mannstadt and Fraund. On April 12 Ib- 
sen’s ‘‘A Doll’s House”’ will be ‘revived 
with the celebrated German actress Agnes 
Sorma, from the Deutsche Theatre, Berlin, 
as Nora. 

Friulein Sorma has been engaged for a 
series of twélve performances only, and 
during her stay at the Irving Place Theatre 
she will appear in Henrik Ibsen’s latest 
play, a powerful drama, written espe- 
clally for her. The title of the new 
play has not yet been decided upon. It is 
said by Ibsen that after_he saw Friulein 
Sorma as Nora in “A Doll’s House,’’ he 
exclaimed: ‘I shall write only plays which 
she can interpret.’ 

“‘ Dimetrius,” a posthumous play of Schil- 
ler’s, which Heinrich Leuber completed, will 
also be produced during the season, 

Manager Conriéd declares that. he owns 
the exclusive rights for the groduction of 
“Das Modell” in the United States, all re- 
ports to the contrary notwithstanding, He 
will roduce trauss’s opera comique, 
‘“ Waldmeister,” and also a new play by 
Felix Phillippi, the author of “ Thorny 


Paths. . 
For the Irving Place Theatre Company 
Manager Conried has, re-engaged Hrs. 
Schlueter, Mrs, Otto, Mrs. Haensler, Miss 
Braga, “irs. Reichardt, Miss Forst, Miss 
Huss, Miss Schlueter, pise s+haelis, Max 
nk, ugar 

Pfeil, 

us 


Bira, Julius Asher, Adolph 
nsler, Herzmann, Juli 





Senius, Hubert. Reusch, Matthew 
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J r members e comp L 
Schaff, Heriian wat Henry Lereny, 
George Le Bret. 
star of the organization during her engage- 


ment. , . . 

Mahaget Conried said that he would fot 
open su tions for the performances a 
the Irving Place Theatre hext season, an 
that, although it was a Presidential elec- 
tion year, he anticipated a most active and 
prosperous season, 


FREGOLI IN FifTY PARTS. 


ill 
an 





Rapid Changes and a Display of Ver- 
satility and Skill, 


A ballet dancer, an ingenue, an aged 
woman with remnants of a voice and mem- 
ories of the rest of it, an impressario, a 
juggler, a/ hypnotist, a prestidigitateur, a 
magician, an exposer of magician’s tricks, 
a musician playing half a dozen musical 
things, a series of orchestra conductors, and 
other styles of entertainer, to the number of 
fifty, is Leop»ldo Fregoli, on the roof garden 
of Oscar Hammerstein’s Olympia. 

“Bl Dorado” he calls this, his greatest 
series of Changes, and the most remarkable 
of the évidénces he has given of his versa- 
tility. He did it first itt Madrid last year 


when a benefit performance was given for 
him at the end of his long engagement 


there. . 

The rapidity and, completeness of his 
transitions from one impersonation to 
another, easily made his fame here soon 
after his first appearance. Célerity and 
truthfulness mafk his latest _— but the 
best point of it is in the great ifference 
between the characters he dresses and por- 
trays with such rapidity. 

His performance lasts more than an hour, 
and to the audience it seems as though 
fifty men and women were engaged in giv- 
ing an evening’s entertainment. 

His impersonation of Herrmann is per- 
fect, and his exposure of the methods of the 
most famous tricks of the magician always 
provokes laughter. . But it is in his musical 
numbers that the audience takes most 
kindly to him. He plays the piccolo with 
the soul of a lover et we: by moon- 
light to his inamorata and stirs up mild 
sentimental applause. Then he gives xylo- 
phone selections with a mastery of touch 
and musical knowledge, and finally plays 
on sleigh bells, and everybody invariably 
ealls for more. 

“T am so tired after I do the fifty parts 

f ‘El Dorado,’ said Fregoli, the other 
hight, ‘that it takes me until the middle 
of the next afternoon to recover.’ 





IMPROVING THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


A New System of Collection and 
Trausmission to be Tried. 


WASHINGTON, July 4.—The decision of 
the Post Office Department to establish a 
traveling postal service in the big cities is 
another long step in the series of improve- 
ments which have been made during the 
past ten years with the purpose of promot- 
ing prompt collection and delivery. The 
new plan will be tested in New-York and 
Washington with a horseless carriage in the 
former city and wagons drawn by two 
horses in the latter. Drawings are now 
being made for these wagons, and they will 
be carefully considered at the department 
before construction is begun. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Neilson, who has practically organized the 
postal service by electric cars, is giving his 
personal attention to the details of the 
work, and hopes to achieve valuable re- 
sults. The horseless wagon is something 
of an experiment, and the department is 
not yet ready to announce the method of 
locomotion which it proposes to employ. It 
is intended to have these wagons make a 
circuit of the least accessible portions of 


the cities, collecting mail as they go, and 
having it sorted while the wagons are in 
transit. The porttons of the mail found to 
be for local delivery will be placed on elec- 
tric cars bound for the central office or the 
branch for which they are destined, while 
the portions intended for dispatch outside 
the city will be delivered directly at .the 
proper railroad station, or placed on elec- 
tric cars at the nearest connecting point 
bound for such stations. 

The essential novelty of Gen. Neilson’s 
scheme is the sorting of the mail while the 
wagons are in transit. This is an exten- 
sion and application of the idea of sorting 
on ocean steamers and electric cars, which 
has made so much progress within the past 
few years. It will mean the saving of 
from one to three hours in the time within 
which the letters might be otherwise sort- 
ed, in addition to the advantage of delivery 
at local stations or on cars bound for local 
stations. These two advantages combined 
will in many cases result in delivery within 
the day in which a letter is written, where 
under the present system, delivery would 
not occur until the next day. The collec- 
tion of business letters within the area 
nearest to the central Post Office is now so 
frequent and the sorting is so prompt that 
less benefit would result from the applica- 
tion of the new system to these central dis- 
tricts. It will, accordingly, be tried first in 
the outlying districts, where the benefit 
—- to be greatest. 

é€ improvement in delivery of letters 
addressed from a branch station of a cen- 
tral office to another branch will be espe- 
cially marked. There was a time, scarcely 
ten years distant, when it required as long 
to transfer a letter from one suburban sta- 
tion of the central office to another as to 
send it from Boston to New-York, because 
every such letter had to be pouched to the 
central office and there delayed for sorting 
and transmitting to the other branch. Gen. 
Corse, when Postmaster at Boston, pro- 
posed to remedy this by a circuit wagon 
carrying pouches direct from one suburban 
Station to the others. This was before the 
era of electric cars, and the same result is 
now accomplished through their agency. 
Their rapidity of movement and the fact 
that the mail collected is sorted in transit 
secure prompt service, even where the let- 
ters pass from one. suburban branch 
through the centre of the city to another 
te pies wane Bey. system proposed by Gen. 
, nm Will supplement and improv 
benefits of the Gectrioser system. — 





Cotton Manufacture in Japan, 


From The Edinburgh Scotsman, 

The progress of the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods in Japan has been such during 
the past three years that it has ceased to 
take any of the Indian yarn which Bombay 
used to send it, to the average value of the 
third of a million Sterling every year. Al- 


though the tax on cotton imported in - 
pan was till recently as much as 8 Few tag 
on the value, the Japanese spinner works so 
long and so conscientiously that he has 
guite distanced the Kombay mill owner. 
Unhappily, however, he overworks child la- 
bor. But Japan cannot supply its own raw 
cotton, and its import from China has 
failed. Accordingly, a new trade has sprung 
up in raw cotton from Bombay, which is 
increasing so fast that Western India is 
likely to do more than recoup itself for the 
loss of the yarn trade. The operatives in 
Japan work night and day in two shifts 
only, every man toiling for eleven and a 
half hours. The mills turn out from 30 to 
40 per cent. more yarn per spindle than 
those of Bombay, and those of Osaka de- 
clare dividends of about 20 per cent. every 
year. 





The Free-Silver Prohibitionists. 


From The Boston Journal. 

The new National Party, the offshoot of 
the Prohibition Party, organized its State 
Committee in Boston Saturday. There were 
reports received from various sections of 
the State, indicating prospects of a good 
nucleus for the formation of a live party 


in the State, and one with progressive 
ideas. Officers of the State Committee elect- 
ed were: Chairman—Dr. H. A, Gibbs of 
Boston; Vice Chairman—C. E. Burnham of 
Worcester; Secretary—Morrill Smith of 

nn; Treasurer—A. Li. Cutting of Weston. 

e break in the ranks of the Prohibition 
Party promises to be one of the severest 
blows that organization has suffered... It 
is significant that of the officers of the Pro- 
hibition State Committee in Massachusetts 
the President, Vice President, and Treas- 
urer, as well as five of the nine mémbers 
of the Executive Committee, were among 
the men who resigned and went over to 
the National Party. It is true, however, 
that some of the active mén were left 
among whom_ were Secretary Clark and 
the present officers of the committee. 





Speaker Reed’s District. 


From The Boston Journal. 

PORTLAND, Mé., June = ge was a 
special meeting of the First Maine Con- 
gressional District Republican Committee 
in PyCtane 08 Peruste rks te It 
was oO e Congressional Con- 
vention in Evian on ioe 10th. day of 
August. Speaker Reed will be enthusiastic- 
ally rendminated. This will mark his tenth 
suceessive nation. He has rt ty £4 been 
. tion to ‘succeed himself. 
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HE ACCEPTED EVERY CHANCE TO 
ASSUME NEW RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Crushéd Betiénth the Ever-Growing 
Burden, He Died in What Should 
Have Been His Prime—His Per- 
sonality Almost as Uncertain as 
His Financial Condition—Mystery 
of the Patrons and Backers of 
Theatrical Notabilities, 


Lonpon, June 27.—The death of Sir Au- 
gustus Harris is quite properly treated as 
an important event. He was an infinitely 
greater man than two-thirds of the so- 


sional luminaries whose departure is sup: 
posed to throw the nation into mourning 
It is surprising to find that he was only in 
his forty-fourth year. His appearance, and} 
still more, the knowledge of what he had 
already done, to say nothing of what he 
was doing, gave one the impression of much 
riper years. Curiously enough, none of 
the papers in London mentions the fact 
that he was, on the paternal side, at least, 
a Jew. He himself, I know, did not like 
to have it mentioned, and, on the first oc- 
easion that I mét him, was at pains to tell 
me about his close relation to the vener- 
able English family of Glossop—‘ the same 
as Lord Howard of Glossop, you know.” 
Unhappily, Glossop is a place and not an 
English family name, and { fancy that 
as Harris grew older, and learned more, he 
laid less stress upon the ‘‘ Glossop” part 
of his ancestry. Formerly he wrote Glos- 
sop as his middle name, and he explained 
variously that it was his mother’s name, 
and that he and his father, though they 
had adopted Harris for stage uses, were 
really Glossops. I had both these versions 
from him at different times; perhaps he 
had others as well, but I do not know. The 
story that obtained most among his friends 
was that his Jewish ancestors first adopted 
the name of Glossop, when they came to 
England—as was the Jewish wont in Ger- 
many to make family names from places, 
like Darmstadter, Berliner, Oppenheimer, 
Bamberger, and the rest—but that in his 
father’s youth it was altered to Harris. 
*,* 

It must not be thought that this is recalled 
in derogation of the man, It is only that 
it was essentially characteristic of him. 
Not even Barnum himself was more com- 
pletely and solely a showman. Harris was 
a kindly and companionable creature, and 
he had many associates who thought of 
themselves as his intimate friends, but I 
imagine that the very Closest of these, at 
least in later years, rarely caught so much 
as a glimpse of the real man underneath 
the shell of the ‘‘entrepreneur.’’ Indeed, 
as he grew older, there seemed to be no 
Harris left at all; it was all manager, 
through and through, from skin to marrow. 
Once, six years or so ago, he yielded for 
a little to the fascinations of a career not 
strictly theatrical. He became a Sheriff 
of the London Corporation, which brought 
him knighthood, and he had himself 
elected to the County Council for the 
Strand. He could have gone on to be Lord 
Mayor and member of Parliament if he had 
liked. But, as work crowded upon him, 
these were the parts of the burden which 
he most readily threw aside to lighten the 
whole. It was more attractive to him to 
gather in a new theatre, or get a famous 
tenor away from some Continental rival, 
than it was to add fresh titles and distinc- 
tions to his civic side. 

*,* 

Like all the really “‘ born’’ managers, he 
cared nothing for money as money. it must 
always have been difficult for him. to tell 
how. much he was worth. I am told that 
‘it is'extremely. doubtful now whether he has 
died solvent or'not. He could always com- 
mand ready cash, when he wanted it, and 
in his more recent plunges he must have 
needed a good deal. He had made himself 
responsible at the close for not less than 
twenty distinct enterprises, ranging in mag- 
nitude from the production of grand opera 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and 
comic opera at the Avenue, and the tnan- 
agement of the huge Summer garden at 
Olympia, .through music halls, ‘skating 
rinks, and circuses to the proprietorship of 
various stock traveling companies. He had 
plans for putting himself at the head cf a 
cosmopolitan pantomime syndicate, which 
should control theatres for the simultaneous 
presentation of Christmas spectacles in all 
the big cities of the English-speaking world 
—in Melbourne and Sydney, Johannesburg 
and Toronto, as well as in the United 
States. He would dearly have loved, I am 
sure, to have taken over as well the re- 
sponsibility for the Baireuth performances, 
the coronation ceremonial at Moscow, and 
the arrangements for the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. It was in his blood to want to 
manage everything. You had only to go 
and tell him that such and such a theatre 
lease could be had cheap, or that some 
theatrical venture of a really promising 
sort was handicapped for want of capital 
and a head, and he would hurl himself into 
a cab to find out about it. How he could 
take care of so many different and often 
conflicting interests was a marvel to every 
one who knew him, Now that he bas been 
crushed to death under their frightful. and 
ever-accumulating burden, it will hardly 
be a surprise if we learn that he didn’t 
take care of them, in the commercial sense 
of the phrase. °, 

Has there ever been found any convincing 
explanation of the fact that men of the 
gambling temperament are more attracted 
toward the business of providing entertain- 
ment for the public than to any other? It 
is a. business comiplicated by leases, rents, 
reguiar pay lists, royalties, and all sorts 
of inevitable and calculable expenses, yet 
it is treated as if it were something ab- 
stract—quite in the air—like the price of 
wheat or pork next October. Here, in Eng- 
land, there is a large class of noblemen and 
wealthy “ patrons’? who sink big sums of 
money in theatrical investments, year after 
year, in much the same spirit that they 
would maintain costly racing stables, It 
can hardly be called speculation, because 
that would imply somg reasonable expecta- 
tion of a profit, and they know perfectly 
well that in theatres the odds against their 
even getting their money back are a dozen 
or more to one. Nor does it quite deserve 
the name of public spirit, because there 
are many other things that the public needs 
more than it does fresh theatrical ventures. 
But the Henry Abbeys and Augustus Har- 
rises continue to build their sanguine vis- 
ions and take their colossal plunges, and 
forever they find behind them, glad and 
eager to be of use, the “ patrons” witif 
their inexhaustible checkbowks. One can 
understand how the stage should fascinate 
the play actor; it is conceivable that the 
manager born, like Harris or Abbey, ‘ike 
Mapleson or Grau, should find his heart’s 
delight in the bold game of a season’s cam- 
paign against’destiny, and offset the huge 
risks against the possibly splendid triumph 
with a true sportsman’s nerve. But wheré 
does the capitalist in the background come 
in? What fun does he have for his money? 
And why, since he always remains in thé 
background, does he continue to draw 
checks? HAROLD FREDERIC 





Cannot Support the Gold Plank, 
From The Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. 
Col, John L. Joliey of Vermillion, who 

has béen a prominent candidate fur the 
Republican nomination for Governor, has 
withdraeyn from the race because he can- 
not support tke St. Louis platform 
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From St, Lottis to Peoria in a Marine 
Wheelbarrow. 


Peoria, Ill., July 4.—In 1888, at the close 
of the Democratic National Convention, 
when the writer was feeling quite useless 
after the incessant labor and excitement, 
and there were a few days of comparative 
rest in sight, Col, “ Griff’? Prather, the ge- 
nial and hospitable member of the National 
Committee from Missovri, then connected 
with a line of Mississippi packets to Cairo, 
Memphis, and below as far as New-Orleans, 
graciously put the steamer Arkansas City 
at my disposal, for there were no other pas- 
sengers on board, a@d gave me the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a delightful Saturday night, 
Sunday, and Sunday night in making a 
journey that was restful from beginning to 
end. I remembered it at the close of the 
recent Republican Convention, when a 
friend suggested that our intended trip to 


Peoria, at which place we would have the 
privilege of observing the performances of 
the Altgeld machine. We went to Peoria 
by water. The Captain of the D. H. Pike 
of the Eagle Packet Line, running a boat 
each way between Péoria and St. Louis 
twice a weck, is a candid and honest water- 
man. When he was asked how long it 
would take to reach Peoria, starting at 4 
o'clock Saturday afternoon, he thumped 
his walking stick, rubbed his beard, and 
replied, calmly: ‘‘ Some time between Sun- 
day night and Monday morning.” There 
was nothing apologetic about it. If he had 
manifested any concern about hurrying he 
would have spoiled everything. The aged 
Captain’s statement was- corroborated by 
the aged clerk, with the Pnjunction, as he 
booked his passengers. for two. staterooms 
that had each two berths, two doors, and a 
washstand so low that you could conven- 
iently stoop over it, but could not use it 
without provoking a determination of blood 


to the head, 

As she lay at the wharfoat, sidewise, 
one of a row of cther steamers emitting a 
great deal of very black smoke, the D. H. 
Pike was a plausible vessel, The smoke- 
stacks, to be sure, seeréd almost as slim 
as stovepipes, the upper works suggested 
frailty, and the pilothouse appeared io have 
slipped aft. That is a common and incur- 
able oddity in Western boats, however, 
growing out of the imperative ‘necessity of 
affording the pilot a chance to see both the 
bow and the stern of the boat at a glance. 
When the Pike: backed out from the levee 
and ran ahead, apparently without paddles, 
and two inquisitive travelers investigated, 
they found that they were cn a sort of ma- 
rine _wheelbarrow, where the wheel was 
9 a the barrow instead of being pushed 

Before the Pike had passed under the 
Eads bridge the Captain had provided two 
of his passengers with chairs on the Shady 
side of the boat, in a group of Illinois River 
men, who at once manifested an inclination 
to discuss the chances of McKinley’s elec- 
tion, the “‘ Altgeld cinch” on the Sucker 
Democrats, and the millennium that would 
be ee ~ ay by the election of “Dick” 
Bland. he Captain, without his coat, and 
with his unbuttoned waistcoat showing a 
well-laundered shirt, with the accompani- 
ments of collar and necktie, may have 
shared the views of the Pike County man, 
who was also coatless, wore a collar, and 
made his Whiskers do duty in place of a 
tie, but the Captain had tact enough to 
avoid the discussion he had started, appar- 
ently to make everybody feel at home. The 
Pike County farmer was evidently labor- 
ing under the impression that the section 
of the country in which his new acquaint- 
ances were so unfortunate as to live had 
been growing rich out of the West; that 
they had lent money to Western men large- 
ly out of a malicious purpose to distress 
them by expecting to have their loans re- 
paid, and that, in order to increase the 
sifficulties of their debtors, the creditors 
had conspired to ruin them by committing 
“the crime of 1873," by which silver was 
demonetized. 

It was anybody’s discussion once it had 
been started. 3ut the silver men—and 
there were no gold men aboard apparent- 
ly—could not tell how the sixteen-to-one 
dollars were to reach them after the coin- 
ing began, but they were sure that fifty- 

,Seven-cent wheat would be worth a dollar; 
that ten-dollar horses would at least double 
in price; that people would buy more wheat, 
,and more horses and pay some debts, The 
Pike County man was an outspoken: repu- 
;diationist. ‘He was prepared to take ad- 
vantage of free coinage to get rid of 
‘mortgages at a cheaper rate than he had 
negotiated them, and he was ready to de- 
iclare ‘ quits ’”’ if free coinage was refused. 
The very respectable and slightly deaf ex- 
‘surgeon of the British Army, wearing a 
‘McKinley button and nursing some ad- 
| vantageously situated real estate at Peoria, 
was greatly disappointed because McKinley 
had not been nominated on a free-silver 
‘platform. ‘‘It was a mistake,’’ he said, 
“to let the Eastern goldbugs have their 
own way. It’s all England’s doing.” 

A large side-wheél steamer bound for 
Kentucky went bowling past the Pike so 
easily that our wheelbarrow seemed to 
stand still. But the Captain assured us, 
as we pulled up under the shadow of the 
hill at Alton just at sundown, that we 
were ‘“‘booming’’- at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. Escape from the heat of 
St. Louis, contact with the breeze, and pre- 
liminary whiffs of coffee and other refresh- 
ments secured a prompt response to the 
dinner call. The Mississippi practice was 
observed of giving the ladies the tables re- 
served aft, in a section of the boat pro- 
vided with some articles of parlor furniture 
and religiously shunned by the groups of 
men who stopped talking ag and hard 
times when the saloon lights were turned 
on, and entered into controversies about 
“pairs,” “ fulls,” and ‘ jackpots.” 

Twenty miles above Alton, after the Pike 
had found, by the use of her electric 
searchlight, a place to poke her nose 
against the bank at Grafton, she ran into 
the mouth of the Illinois, as wide, where 
the rivers meet, as the Mississippi itself. 
Forty-five miles above St. Louis the Father 
of Waters kindly takes a turn to the west- 
ward, and the broad Illinois comes straight 
down from the north. Peoria, our destina- 
tion, was 180 miles away. At eight miles 
an hour we should make it in about twen- 
ty-two hours. But the Pike was asthmatic, 
and her efforts to breathe relaxed some- 
what as she crept in between the low, 
wooded shores of the Illinois, to be greeted 
by the resonant. serenade of many bull- 
frogs. She lost her eight-mile gait. Now 
and then she would wake up, with a pre- 
liminary snort, accompanied by portentous 
belchings of inky smoke, and there would 
be a spurt, usually just before she reached 
a place where.‘ Skip’’ was expected to 
run her nose against the bank, and let an 

interminable procession of roustabouts, en- 
couraged by an. unnecessarily boisterous 
but cheerful mate, carry all sorts of goods 
into little warehouses, that were erected 
for the purpose, by the electric searchlight, 
and vanished utterly as soon as the Pike 
had resumed her asthmatic efforts to reach 
‘Peoria. 

“ Skip’? was_the pilot, or, rather, one of 
the pilots. When a visit to the pilot house 
was suggested, the Captain gave us the 
keys of the boat, so to speak, and ad- 
monished us to greet the pilot as “ Skip.” 
The name worked; ‘“‘ Skip” was hospitable 
and instructive; he was popular with the 
young ladies from Pekin, who climbed the 
stairs to his giddy post to make a call, 
and his pilot house, right amidships, caught 
all the breeze there was, and commanded 
a constantly varying view of the pretty 
shores, bathed in a flood of moonlight. 
‘Skip’ told us a great many things. One 
of the facts communicated by this genial 
young man, who protested that he was 
“altogether too sporty to be a pilot ’’— 
though he did not give so bad an impres- 
sion of himself—was that the Pike had 
once been the Benton McMillin. We had 
heard of McMillin, but not Pike. “Skip” 
had not heard of McMillin’s identification 
with the income-tax law, but he was sure 
that it was long before that law was 
heard of that the boat was chopped in 
two, lengthened, perhaps made a _ little 
broader, and generally modernized, and 
honored with the name of D. H. Pike. 
“ Skip’ proved it by asking us to look at 
the silverware—which was not 16 to 1 sil- 
ver—and we found there the name of the 
man who cherished the hope that the in- 
comé-tax law would carry the country for 
the Democrats, and who is now cherishing 
the hope that the silver delusion will ac- 
complish the result which the tax failed to 

about. 

pri day Sunday the Pike a and pad- 
dled, by nor-nor’east, past farms, wood, 
and marsh, open savannahs and occa- 
sional towns, and was twice locked up over 
dams. “Skip” easily convinced us that 
the. United States had made navigation 
better on the river. Not many years ago 
there was so little water above the first 
dam that the Pike paddled and puffed over 
what ap red to ba a very motst meadow, 
over which there. might have been a great 
temptation to drive a mower, The dams 
and the Government dredges have de- 
stroyed the grass crop in the Illiriois River, 
and the beacon and range lights have made 
it unnecessary to tle up the boat at right-- 
fall, to avoid the accident of gfounding. , 
it has been done, however, almost exclu-' 
sively for the conveniénce of the Pike, and 
to enable that stanch, but somewhat de- 
liberate, boat .to make her two trips of the, 
Weel to St. Louis and bac 
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Successors ro AT. Stewart & Co. . 


THE SILK SKIRTS | 


and the silk Tea Gowns, made up 
free of any charge whatever, are the hit of 
the season. Every day women: are coming 
back for duplicate gowns or skirts, so pleased 
are they with what they have already received. 
Buy the Silk of us and we make either skirts 
or tea gowns without charge for the work. 
Is it any wonder the Silk store looks so bright 


and active? Always 


count on getting the 


best to be had for the least money possible, 


not only 
the store. 


in the Rotunda, but anywhere in 


>t 
.¢ 





NOW FOR SHOES—*t the odds and ends in 


extreme sizes and widths 


that make up the usual reduction sale, but a clean cut on 


some of our regular shelf goods. 


All sizes and widths to 


start with. If you want Shoes, you'll be wise to be quick. 


Women’s kid hand-sewed welt button, 
on arched last, pointed toe and straight 
patent leather tip, very easy and very 
pointed, were $4.50, now 83. 

Women’s black worsted cloth top, French 
patent leather, foxing, tipped, hand- 
sewed, turn. soles, narrow toe last, with 
medium high heel, were $5, now $3. 

Women’s brown seal leather laced Boots, 
very narrow pointed last, high arched 
Shank and heel, straight tip, great 
value at $4, now $3. 

Women’s chrome kid laced Boots,. me- 
dium pointed toe, patent leather straight 
tip, hand-sewed sole, military heel, 
were $5, now $3. 

Women’s vici kid, finest grade, new 
pointed last, hand-sewed, turned soles, 
patent leather tips, medium high heels, 
handsome Shoes, were $5, now $3. 

Women’s black cloth top, button, patent 
leather vamps, pointed tips, narrow toe, 
military heel, were $5, now 83. 

Women’s dark tan laced Boots, medium 
toe with box, square heel, extension 
edge, hand-sewed, best outing Shoe 
at $3.50, but we say $2.50. 


Women’s dull dongola button, with. viel 
kid’ vamps and tips, stout but flexible, 
hand-sewed soles, toe, last, and medium 
heel, good value at $3.50, now $2. 

Women’s kangaroo calf laced Boots, 
English walking last, straight tip and 
square heels, were $4, now $2. 

Women’s heavy vici kid button 
shoe last, extra stout sole, 
leather tip, were $3, now $2. 

Women’s fine black kid button, pointed 
toe and patent leather tips, medium 
heel, and flexible, hand-sewed soles, 
were $3, now $2. ' 

Women’s tan chrome kid 8-button Oxe 
fords, a dainty, easy Summer Shoe; de- 
layed in making, so $2, not $3.50. ; 

Assorted Oxfords, few of each kind, 
therefore $2.50 grade at $1. 

Misses’ spring heel stout dongola button, 
patent leather tips, round toe, good, 
honest $2 values, at $1. Broken sizes. 


Bicycle Boots and Oxfords, the famoutr 
L. A, W. Shoe, in box calf, regularly 
$2.50 and $2.75, now $1.50. 


walking 
patent 





WOMEN’S BICYCLE SUITS 


of all the favorite styles and amazingly low 
priced. 

Bicycle Suits, Blazer Jacket and Skirt of 
good quality lined crash, latest style 
skirt, $6. 

Bicycle Suiits, 
medium tan cloth, 
$10.50. 

Bicycle Suits, Blazer Jacket and Skirt, 
mixed and plain cloths, dark and me- 
dium shades, latest style skirt, $11. 


SHIRT WAISTS SETS 
Sterling silver, heavy and strong, made 
for practical use. Collar Button, three 
Studs, and pair of Sleeve Links, 48c. 
Not.quite so heavy, 38e. 


LAWN AND KITCHEN 

25 feet 8-4 in., 3-ply Garden Hose, with 
wooden’ reel and hose pipe complete, 
$2.50. Guaranteed the best quality. 

Ball Nozzles, 70c. ee 

Lawn Mowers, 10 and 12 in., $2.75. 

Porcelain lined Water Cooler,.1 to 6-gals., 
82 to $6.25. fi 

Granite or agate lipped Preserving Ket- 
tles, 5 qt., 35e.3 6 qt., 45e.; 7 qt., 55e, 

Ice Cutting Machines, $3.35 and $4.75. 

Fruit Press, $1.35. 


Blazer Jacket and Skirt, 
latest style skirt, 


PARASOLS 


Grass linen color silk, Dresden handles. 
$1.- Dresden figured silk, -natural- and 
Drésden handles, $1.25, from $2.50. 

A variety of Ombro border taffeta. silk, 
heavy changeable silk, rich Dresden ‘ 
silk, at 81.95, from $3.50 and $5. 

Balance of chiffon, lace, black gros grain 
and novelty Parasols very low. 


WHO SAID «*MOSQUITOS ?”” 


Here are Mosquito Canopies, 
pink. and white. 
Bxtra large Mexican Hammocks, 90e. 
Full ‘size fancy stripe Hammocks,. with 
spreader and pillow attached, $1.75, 
from $2.50. Ret, 
Extra fine quality Princess Hammocks, 
plain white and colors, $4.65. , 
Komo Cushions, for steps and piazzas, 
68ce.; usually $1. ae aa 
' Down;Pillows, covered with cretonne and 
> jdé@nim, 5-ing ruffle, 75c, and $1, from 3 
‘and -$1,75. ae 
ge peng during July and 
‘August at per cent. below - regular 
prices; ’ 
GROCERIES 


Anything you'll want for the country 
house, the city house, the yacht, or the pio 
nic. We warrant everything. 


all sizes, 





had any interest in river business was 
down at the shore when the Pike touched 
those comfortable-looking towns. ‘ Skip 
always gives an admonitory long toot, two 
short toots, and another long one, as he 
approaches a landing, and they always 
brought a crowd. Many young ladies of 
Pekin greeted the two young ladies who 
arrived by the Pike from St. Louis, lavish- 
ing upon them, in the glare of the search- 
light, those evidences of female affection 
that find identical expression in Central 
Illinois that they do in Central New-York, 
and perhaps in Central Africa. ’ 

The waiters on the Pike are black. They 
are also unspoiled by tippers. One of the 
passengers, who had been most attentively 
served at. supper, had hot biscuits innumer- 
able and dessert interminable pressed upon 
him out of mere force of a life-saving 
habit, acquired at St. Louis, gave the 
waiter a dime. He took it, disappeared, 
and in a few moments returned. e held 
out the silver. ‘“‘ Mas’r Boss,” he said, as 
he put it on the table, ‘‘de barkeep’ say 
you do’n owe him nothin’.”. And when he 
was told that it was for him, and not for 
the barkeeper, he was speechless with sur- 
prise and gratification. 

It was: nearly 1 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing when the Pike puffed alongside the 
wharf at Peoria. She had made the 225 
miles in 83 hours. The speed was not high, 
but the comfort of.the trip was complete. 
We had discovered an unknown river, had 
been well fed, had slept a great deal, and 
had reached a town that was a glowing 
denial, in its prosperity, of the wailings 
we soon heard from Altgeld’s convention 
about the dismal condition of Illinois under 
the gold standard. E. G. D. 


THEY SANG “ITS USE IS MOST JUST.’ 





John D. Rockefeller’s Visit to the 
University of Chicago. 


From The Chicago Journal. 

John D. Rockefeller reached Chicago at a 
time when the atmosphere was surcharged 
with curses against the gold barons. In his 
journey from Lake Forest to the university 
that owes its existence to his princely gifts 
he must have passed divers hostelries with- 
in whose portals fierce crusaders were con- 
sidering how best to cut down and utterly 
annihilate the class to which he belongs. 
And they, what would Have been their 
thoughts if they had known at any partic- 
ular moment that the richest of. plutocrats 
Was passing by? Fortunately, they knew 
it not, .and so a crime was. averted that 
would have caused a4lmost as much noise as 
the one of ’73, and made the people of Chi- 
cago forget all about the tall man and the 
short man and the man with the pimply 
face, whose till-tapping operations would 
have seemed as naught. 

The plutocrat went on unharmed, and 
ingenuous youth received him with loudest 
acclaim. It sang: 


John D. Rockefeller, wonderful man is he, 

Gives all his spare change to the U. of C. 

He keeps the ball a-rolling, in our great ’varsity, 

He pays Dr. Harper to help us grow sharpér, 
For the glory of U. of C. 


They say that he made it by forming a trust, 

Chicago! Chicago! 

That may be so, but its use is more just, 

Go it, Chic-a-a-go! 

Of this man we all are proud, 
Be it high or low, 
For to him we owe our all 

At Chic-a-a-a-a-a-go! 

It may be said that this is a materialistic 
song indicative of the greed of gold, but a 
kinder and a. more reasonable interpreta- 
tion leads to another conclusion. Ingenu- 


ous youth is nothing ff not emotional, anda 
there was much real gratitude and sincere 
enthusiasm in the applause that everywhere 
followed the founder of the university. In 
the youthful nd “its use is most just” 
would have covered many more sins than 
Mr. Rockefeller has ever been guilty of. 
And certainly whatever the fierce crusaders 
ort Say or whatever the world may think, 
there is every guod reson, as well as every 
selfish reason, why all o are connected 
With the University of Chicago should sing 
the praises of- this gre&t ca A een Gee 
fend him against all ‘comers. ‘first visit 
to the scene of his ‘splendid -benéfactions 
properly a genuine ovation. 
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HIGH PRAISE OF JULES SIMON, 


A Scholar, Patriot, and Reformer 
Whose Like France Rarely Sees. 


From The London Times. . 

By the death of M. Jules Simon France 
loses the most cultivated of her public men. 
He was, perhaps, the most remarkable of 
the many examples which the recent his- 
tory of that country has shown of the pro- 
fessor and the literary man in politics; a 
man who had taught university classes, had 
written’ innumerable books, and who had 
also been a distinguishet member of many 
political Oppositions, and had himself been 
Prime Minister. 

More than thirty years ago he was almost 
unanirhously chosen a,member of the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Sciences—a +¢8- 
timony to his philosophical eminence; and 
thirteen years later he was elected into 
the French Academy—a testimony to the 
excellence of his style. His death, we may 
be sure, will evoke expressions of regret and 
respect from all sides. 

Yet it would be wrong to say that he has 
been, from any point of view, a thoroughly 
successful man. He was the embodiment of 


‘moderation, of the juste milieu, in times 


when to adopt that line is to avert more 
sympathies than it conciliates. He was 
CGousin’s favorite pupil, and to the end he 
was, as at the beginning, a votary of that 
teacher’s once famous “Eclectic” philos- 


ophy. 

The political history of M. Jules Simon is 
a curious comment on the rmpossibility, in 
a democratic country, of carrying out that 
philosophy into its practical consequences. 
In the early days of the Second Republic 
his delicacy of feeling and sense of fairness 
alienated the Radicals of Paris, as a few 
years earlier they had aroused the hostility 
of the clergy in the Cdtes-du-Noerd. After 
the fall of the Empire and the capitulation 
of Paris, he quarreled with Gambetta and 
made a hfelong enemy of him. ; 

Above all, he fell from power in 1877 by 
means of Glerical intrigue, and yet, after 
the triumph of his party at the next elec- 
tions, he was the most strenuous opponent 
of “ Article VII.” 

In a word, he was of too fine a fibre for 
the rough work of revolutionary or post- 
revolutionary politics, His fame, which is 
real,. will rest rather on the productions of 
his pen than on. those ‘beaux discours ~ of 
which he was so proud, or even on his acts 
when political power wus in his hands. > 

Though living. of date. years in comparé- 
tive retirement, he has spoken not infre- 
quently, and always. with effect, for his 
oratory was almost, if not quite, of the 
first order, and his voice and manner had 
a, peculiarly touching quality. He has 
written much—his own memoirs, books. on 
various philosophical ideas, books on edu- 
cation, and a vigorous little book against 
Boulanger. He has also been a regula? 
contributor of brief signed articles to the 
Temps. s 

But the fighting and the administering 
work of politics have been for others. He, 
indeed, had no partys and, besides, he 
was old. He will be judged not a8 a 
politician, but rather as a single-minded | 
patriot, who served his country in a great 
emergency without fear or favor; as .@ 
speaker and writer whose style was al- 
ways pure, and whose ideas were always 
lofty; as a strenuous advocate of an anti- 
materialist philosophy, as a reformer of 
éducation;/and aS a man of charming man- 
ners and delightful conversation, who had 
always at command, and at the service of 
his many friends, the resources of a well- 
stored mind. 





Mrs. Harrison’s Apprehension, 


~ From The Sprfngfteld Repubtican, : 

Mrs. McKinley is in a position to appre- 
ciate a@ rémark of the late Mrs, Harrison 
in the Presidential campaign of 1888. Dur- 
ing thé Summer there had been ah endless 
procession of visiting delegations over. the 
Harrison lawh, the veranda was a wreck, 
andthe fence was gone, and there were al- 
ready signs that the mansion was ‘slowly 
succumbing to the assaults of. an erniy of 
relig hunters. ‘* Well,” said. Mrs, Ha n 
in de pair one day, “we are boind either 
for the White Houge:or the poorhouse.”  « 
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DRAWINGS FOR HEATS IN THE BIG 
HENLEY REGATTA. 


The New-Haven Collegians Will Race 
a Strong Crew at the 


Their Next 


Against 
Start—If They Win, 
Opponents Will Be the Crack New 
College Crew—The Yale Boys Sat- 
isfied with Their New Boat—Triais 


of Leander Crew. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES, July 4.—The rerig- 
ging of the new boat of the Yale crew was 
completed late last night and the shell was 
placed in the water this morning for the 
use of the crew in its early practice. 
When the Americans first went out this 


morning they paddled a short distance, 
pulling at the rate of thirty-two strokes to 
the minute, but later they were put down 
to harder work and rowed short stretches 
at a thirty-six stroke. The men worked 
well together. They said they felt better 
in the new boat than jn the old shell they 
were compelled to use yesterday and the 
day before. ‘‘ Bob” Ceok, the coach, as 
usual, kept a watchful eye upon his 
charges, riding along the bank of the 
river on a bicycle. 

The Trinity Hall crew was out in its 
morning practice and rowed short stretches, 
but no time was taken. 

The Leander crew made four barrier 
trials, one minute stretches. In the first 
trial it was paced by the Kingston 
crew, and in the second by the crew of 
Balliol College. It pulled a thirty-eight 
stroke for the first minute, but in the sec- 
ond it dropped to thirty-six. The- con- 
ditions were bad for any of the crews to 
make fast time. There was a strong head- 
wind of variable velocity. and the water 
Was somewhat choppy. The weather, how- 
ever, was clear, which had the effect of 
brightening all the men after the rainy 
and threatening weather of the last few 
days. 

Dr. McDowell of Chicago, who is entered 
for the Diamond Sculls, was on the river 
this morning in a borrowed boat. His own 
boat, which was pretty badly damaged yes- 
terday, in a collision with the boat of the 
Caius College four, he having gone on the 
wrong side of Temple Island, was well 
toward being completely repaired this morn- 
ing. 

The event of interest to-day was the 
Grawing to decide the opponents in the 
various heats and rounds in the eight- 
oared race for the Grand Challenge Cup, 
the event in which Yale is entered, and the 
race for the Diamond Sculls. It was arranged 
that in every case the first-named crew be- 
low should have the station on the Berk- 
shire side of the river, which is generally 


regarded as the choice position. The Buck- 
inghamshire side of the river, with the 
wind blowing strongly from the southwest, 
as it did to-day, is considered to be worth 
three lengths to the crew which draws that 
station, but, with the wind from any other 
quarter, the Berkshire station, as above 
stated, is by far the better of the two. 

The drawing resulted as follows: 

Heat A—Leander against Yale. 

Heat B—New College against Trinity Hall. 

Heat C—London owing Club against 
First Trinity. 

Heat D—Thames Rowing Club a bye. 

Second Round, Heat E—The winner of 
Heat B against the winner of Heat A. 

Heat F—The winner of Heat’C against the 
Thames Rowing Club. 

Final Heat—The winner of Heat F against 
the winner of Heat EB. 

The Yale crew will thus have tke Bucks 
station, and their supporters ‘here are 
fervently wishing that the southwest wind 
which has been blowing all the week will 
hold until after Heat A, which will be 
rowed on Tuesday. It is generally believed 
by the English oarsmen and rowing ex- 
perts that the Yale crew are outmatched 
by the Leander men. If, however,.they win 
ugainst the Leanders, they will probably 
have to meet the New College crew, who 
are regarded as the strongest eight of all, 
and woes is generally conceded, will have 
little diffic Ity in beating the Trinity Hall 
crew in Heat B. Under these conditions 
Yale will meet New College in Heat E of 
the second round. 

The Yale men say they are perfectly 
satisfied with the result of the drawing 
for the trial heats and positions. They de- 
clare, not boastfully, that they will give a 
good account of themselves. They may be 
beaten, but not if pluck and determination 
will win the race for them. 

Capt. Treadway and Longacre, who pulls 
No. 6, have entirely recovered from the ef- 
fects of their speeding over the course yes- 
terday, when they were apparently com- 
pletely pumped out, their condition causing 
Cook to remark ‘“‘ That does not. look like 
winning.” The men all think that they will 
be in the pink of condition when they 
paddle to the starting line, and they hope 
that the excitement of the actual racing 
will cause them to do better and strong- 
er rowing than they have done in their 
practice spins. 

The Americans were out tubbing this 
afternoon. They began their regular even- 
ing arow” at 6:15 o’clock, and kept at it 
until 7:20. 

The drawing for the race for the Dia- 
mond Sculls resulted as follows: Heat A— 

. Beddington, Thames Rowing Club, 
against R. K. Beaumont of Burton-on- 
Trent; Heat B—S. Swann, the old Trinity 
Hall blue, against Vivian Nickalls; Heat 
C—E. A. Guinness, against Dr. McDowell; 
Heat D—R. Guinness, the present holder 
of the trophy. against H. T. Blackstaffe 
of the Vesta Rowing Club. 

Second Round.—Heat E—The winner of 
Heat B against the winner of Heat D; 
Heat F—The winner of Heat C against the 
winner of Heat A; Final Heat—The winner 
of Heat F against the winner of Heat E. 





NEW-YORK CREWS BEATEN. 


Some Pretty Rowing at the People’s 
Regatta on the Schuylkill. 


a * PHILADELPHIA, July 4.—The annual People’s 


, €._No 


Regatta was held this afternoon on the Schuyl- 

kill River. Thousands of persons lined the riy- 

er’s banks. The Institute Boat Club of Newark 

Wou the four-oared shell race in a killing finish 

with the crews of the Pennsylvania Barge Club, 

and the New-York Athletic Club not a length be- 
hind, in the order named. 

The junior eight of the New-York Athletic 
Club looked like winners, but a quarter of a 
mile from the start they fouled their competitors, 
the Fairmounts of Philadelphia, and the race 
Was awarded to the latter. The senior eights 
Was a pretty race, but the crack crew of the 
Baltimore Athletic Club rowed in beautiful form 
and finished easy winners by two lengths in 
front of the First Bohemian Club’s crew of New- 

; York. The distance for all the races but the 
eights was a mile and a half, with a turn, but 
the eights were rowed straightaway. The sum- 
maries follow: 

Senior Singles—Fred Cresser, Vesper B. C., Phil- 
adelphia, first; J. B. Juvenal, Pennsylvania B. 
C., Philadelphia, second. Time—10:34. 

Junior Four-Oared Gigs—Thomas Ryan, bow; 
Matthew Cain, No. 2; John Henry, No. 3; 
John Murray, stroke; Eugene Weidner, 

Newark Rowing Club, Newa’k, 
H. Altemus, Jr., bow; W. Hurvi- 
A. 8. Kapella, No. 3; Luther 

Morton, stroke; G. P. Deacon, coxswain; West 

Philadelpbia B. C., second. Gus Roehm, bow; 

P. W. agg real age x 3 J. Stiles, No. 8; D 

Hegarty, stroke; ° . Hughes, coxswain; 

third. Time—10:13 3-5. 

Pair-Odred Shells—A. J. Ingraham, bow; C. B. 
Dix, stroke; Pennsylvania B. C., Philadelphia, 
first. E. F. Faber, bow; William McKeever, 
stroke; Crescent B. C., Philadelphia,-~ second. 
Time—10:56 3-5. 

Junior Double Shells—Theodore Bunker, bow; 
Alexander V. Dunbar, stroke; Crescent B. C., 
Philadelphia, first. W. N. Myers, bow; W. M. 
Bilackburne, stroke; West Philadelphia B. C., 
Philadelphia, second. Time—10:2. 

Junior Singles—James Patrick, Newark Rowing 
Club, Newark, N. J., first; R. C. Lockwood, 
West Philadelphia B. C., Philadelphia, second. 

. Time—11:09. 

Senior Double Shells—Awarded Edward Marsh, 
bow; Cresser, stroke; V@sper B. C., Phil- 
adelphia, on foul from G. W. Van Vliet, bow; 
J. B. Juvenal, stroke; Pennsylvania B. C., 
Philadelphia. Time at Foul—6:55. 

Benior Your-Oared Shells—William 8. Kieby, 
bow; Edward J. Carney, Nov 2; Owen E. Fox, 
_ 83; V. Lockmeier, stroke; Institute Boat 

‘lub, Newark, N. J., first. Balts, bow; 

Homer Meade, No. 2; A. J: In N : 


. Pinckney, bow; B. 
F. W. Howard, No. %; J._R. 
New-York A. C., New-York, third. ‘Time— 


9:23. ‘ 
Punior Eight-Oared Shells—Awarded Fairmount 
Bg: Philad on foul from New-York 
t ri 
eee rt eianaa Oe, NeoPa 
; Firs n Clu - 
: B. C., Philadelphia, third. 
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FROHMAN A LONDON MANAGER, 


Two Theatres Open to Him Jhere— 
New Plays for America. 


Manager Charles Frohman of the Empire 
Theatre, and his business associate, Al 
Hayman, the new lessee of Abbey’s The- 
atre, arrived from London on Friday night 
by the steamship New-York. 

Mr. Hayman left for the country immedi- 
ately upun the arrival of the New-York. 
Manager Frohman remained in the city long 
enough yesterday to see a reporter for THE 
New-York TIMEs at his office, in the Em- 
pire Theatre Building. Concerning his stay 
in London and his plans for the future, Mr. 
Frohman said: 

“ My trip abroad was chiefly for the pur- 
pose of securing a foothold in London for 
peramenent management, by which I would 
be able to produce plays:there just the same 
as in New-York. My efforts in this direc- 
tion were so successful that hereafter I 
shall spend from three to four months of 
each year in London at this work. 

“I have arranged with the Gatti Broth- 
ers for a permanent interest in the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, and I will be concerned in 
every production at that house. hereafter, 
whether the plays are foreign or American. 
This deal with the Gatti brothers, who are 
also owners of the Adelphi Theatre, is such 
that my dramas will be produced at the lat- 
ter house. I produced last April at the 
Vaudeville Theatre ‘The Gay Parisians,’ 
under the title of ‘A Night Out,’ and it 
has proved to be the greateset success that 
playhouse has had since ‘Our Boys.’ Be- 
fore I sailed I arranged for the comedy to 
remain at the Vaudeville for one year at 
least, 

“There is now a splendid opportunity for 
the production of American plays in Lon- 


don, and I am ready to put on any play 
there as quickly as I would in New-York, 
if I have faith in the material. It is cer- 
tainly significant that at the present time 
nearly all of the principal London theatres 
are running American successes. I would 
strongly advise American authors to give 
a eopyright performance of their plays in 
London prior ‘to or simultaneously with the 
American premi:re. As I have a theatre 
and a company at my disposal there, I will 
gladly do this for our dramatic writers. 

“IT have arranged to put on William Gil- 
lette’s new play, ‘Secret Service,’ in Lon- 
don next season. I will also produce Gus 
Thomas’s new comedy, ‘Don’t Tell Her 
Husband,’ at the Comedy Theatre in Sep- 
tember, with Charles Hawtry in the cast. 
This is done at the Comedy, as the Vaude- 
ville*Theatre will be occupied by ‘ The Gay 
Parisians.’ 

*“‘In regard to the plays which I have se- 
cured for this country. I closed contracts 
before leaving London for the latest suc- 
cess there, ‘ Rosemary,’ which is now being 
presented at the Criterion. I have also se- 
cured the rights for Stanley J. Weyman’s 
novel, ‘ Under the Red Robe,’ which !s now 
being dramatized by Edward Rose, who is 
responsible for the stage version of ‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.’ If this play is ready in 
time it will be Mr. John Drew’s opening 
piece at the Empire Theatre. 

*“*I have secured a new play for the Em- 
pire Theatre stock company by J. M. Barrie 
and a new comedy for the same organiza- 
tion from the pen of H. V. Esmond. 

“For special production I have a drama- 
tization, by the author, of J. M. Barrie's 
novel, ‘ The Little Minister’; a new comedy 
by Alexander Bisson; a comedy by George 
Feydeau, author of ‘The Gay Parisians,’ 
and the dramatic rights of Paul Bourget’s 
novel, ‘A Tragic Idyl,’ dramatized by E. de 
Courcelle. I have secured the present Pa- 
risian melodramatic success, ‘Les Deux 
Gosse,’ which will be put on for a run at 
the Academy of Music. I have not yet de- 
cided upon a title for it. I have also an 
option on a new melodrama by Haddon 
Chambers and J. Comyns Carr. 

*In conjunction with Daniel Frohman I 
have secured Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s latest novel, ‘A Lady of Quality.’ 
Mrs. Burnett is preparing the work for the 
stage. With Frank W. Sanger I have the 
American rights for ‘The Sign of the 
Cross,’ which has been running at the Lyric 
Theatre for the past ten months. Mr. John 
Hare, who comes to America under my 
management, is securing a strong support- 
ing company, which will include Frederic 
Kerr. Besides the Robertsonian plays, Mr. 
Hare will present during his stay at the 
Garrick Theatre two new plays, one of 
which is by Arthur Pinero. 

*“* Miss Olga Nethersole will open her sea- 
son here in November, and will present two 
new plays in addition to her répertoire. 
Miss Nethersole has just closed her London 
season, and will make a tour of the Eng- 
lish provinces. 

“For Albert Chevalier, who appears un- 
der my management next season, I have se- 
cured a complete company, which includes 
Bertram, the conjurer, who is the favorite 
entertainer of the Prince uf Wales; Elsa 
Joel, a celebrated soprano; Cyrus Dare, an 
imitator, and Harry Atkinson, who is 
known as the Australian Orpheus. Cheva- 
lier will open the season at the Garrick 
Theatre. 

“IT secured in London an American play 
by Brete Harte, and I received there from 
Augustus Thomas his dramatization of F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s story, ‘Tom Googan.’ 
Among my earliest productions next season 
will be a new play of Western life by Henry 
Guy Carleton. I will also produce new 
plays by Franklin Fyles, William Gillette, 
and Augustus Thomas. 

‘““With the large number of theatres at 
my disposal in New-York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, and elsewhere throughout 
the United States, my opportunities and 
facilities for productions are infinitely 
greater than heretofore. I have now about 
300 actors engaged, and I will select at 
least 100 more. My first production in New- 
York will be made on Aug. 31 at the Em- 
pire Theatre, with John Drew and his com- 
pany. On Sept. 7, at Hoyt’s Theatre, ‘ The 
Liar’ will be produced. 

“The Garrick Theatre will be opened on 
Sept. 7. The Empire Theatre stock com- 
pany, which leaves for San Francisco on 
July 20, will rehearse a new play before go- 
ing away. The Academy of Music produc- 
tion will be made in November, and the 
"emg Museum production early in Septem- 
er. 

“You may perceive by this outline of my 
plans,”’ said Mr. Frohman, “ that I have no 
fears of a disastrous season because it js a 
Presidential election year. Last season’s 
busimess was very satisfactory, and when- 
ever there was an error it was mine, and 
not the fault of the public or of the so- 
called hard times. The mistakes were in 
the plays or in their manner of presentu- 
tion. My successes triumphed as before and 
my failures were just as dismal as at other 
times. 

“If I can avoid making mistakes this sea- 
son I am sure it will be one of signal suc- 
cess for myself, and for those managers in 
whose theatres my companies will play.” 





Silver Found in New-Jersey, 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 

While prospecting on the Blue Mountains, 
in New-Jersey, almost opposite the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Henry Whitten and H. 
O. Trasue came upon what has since been 
pronounced by experts to be Silver ore. 


The men had been looking for traces of 
lead ore, in which the mountains are said 
to be rich. The parts they were traversin 
were very wild, and they almost walke 
upon a nest of rattlesnakes. The reptiles 
showed Sent. and with sticks the two pros- 
pectors killed fifty-six and put the others 
to flight. In this lair Trasue discovered 
some crystals, which his companion pro- 
nounced a combination of silver and arsenic. 
The specimens were sent to Prof. Johnson 
of Princeton College, who returned them in 
a few days, stating that the mineral was 
rich in silver. 





Gold in the Blue Mountains. 


From The Philadelphia’ Ledger. 

During the last few days excellent speci- 
mens of gold ore were taken from a paint 
ore mine owned by Mr. Freyman, several 
miles beyond Little Gap, and just across 
the line between Carbon and Monroe Coun- 
ties, Penn. The location is not far from 
Kimpletown, and is in what is known as 
Stone Mountain, a spur that begins in the 
Blue Mountain, extending as far west as 
Millport, Carbon County. Stone Mountain 
is full of paint ore, and it was while 
workmen were driving a tunnel through the 
mountain to reach a paint mine that the 
gold was found. 





Fishing with a Buggy. 


From. The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 

A good fish story is told in Beaver Fall. 
Boyd Jack of Vanport drove his buggy into 
the river at that plece to wash it. After 
working a while he saw what he thought 
was a large snake gyrating around the 
buggy. Procuring a club, Jack waited for 
a good opportunity and let go, striking the 
supposed snake a stunning blow, which laid 
it on the top of the water. With the club 
he then landed the monster on dry land, 


when, to his surprise, it proved to be a 
large German carp weighing nineteen 





pounds. 
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MAGIC BEFORE PRISONERS 





PROF. HERRMANN ENTERTAINS SING 
SING’S ENFORCED COLONY. 


Convicts Express Their Delight with 
the Legerdemain by Boisterous 
Laughter and Prolonged Applause 
-—Their Band Plays and Several] 
of the “Cadets” Sing at a Pre- 
liminary Entertainment—Sample 
of Their Popular Songs. 


Sine Sine, N. Y., July 4.—They stamped 
and clapped and whistled and shouted. 

They might have been a jolly lot of boys 
out for a Fourth of July lark. 

But there were 1,350 of them, and one 
glance at the striped uniforms they wore 


did away with the idea of their being boys 
or men indulging in ordinary festivities of 
any kind, 

A gray suit, with black horizontal stripes, 
might be used as an outing suit by one ec- 
centric man, but no considerable number of 
sane individuals could be found who would 
adopt such a garb voluntarily. 

They were the prisoners at Sing Sing, and 
for once, at least, in their present quarters, 
they had as glorious a Fourth of July cele- 
bration as was possible under the circum- 
stances. 

It was largely due to the kindness of 
Herrmann, thé magician. It was Prof. 
Herrmann’s own idea, and he had been 
working for about a year to gain permis- 
sion from the authorities “‘ to give the poor 
fellows a little pleasure.” 

He succeeded in carrying through his good 
intention, and if he appreciates an enthusi- 
astic audience he must have been well re- 
paid for the trouble. Never before were 
heard more appreciative roars of laughter 
or more demonstrative expressions of ap- 
proval. 

Prof. Herrmann, Mrs. Herrmann, several 
friends, a small colored boy with a dress 
suit case, which must have been a magical 
contrivance itself from the marvelous 
things it contained, and a few others took 
a special car for Sing Sing from New-York 
at 8:35 o’clock this morning. The car was 
provided for the occasion by General Pas- 
senger Agent Daniels of the New-York Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

The prisoners were not waiting in great 
impatience when the professor arrived. 
They had provided themselves with an 
entertainment as a sort of curtain raiser 
to the magic, and to judge by the yells of 
delight that could be heard even outside 
the building where the celebration was 
being given, they were not unappreciative 
of home talent. The performers were all 
convicts, and the programme consisted 
chiefly of music. 

Two large adjoining rooms,’ which will 


eventually be the chapels of the prison— 
Roman Catholic and Protestant—on the 


second floor of a new and but partially fin- 
ished building, were used as the concert 
hall. 

A large stage had been put up at one 
end of the building. It had been decorated 
with bunting and Japanese lanterns, with 
a United States flag for a background. 
A dressing room formed by hangings, and 
decorated with bunting, was at the left 
of the stage. 

The prison has a very fair orchestra, 


composed of men who play the violin—there 
are several of these—the organ, trombone, 
cornet, bass viol, and triangle. The or- 
chestra began the programme of the day, 
and also accompanied Prof. Herrmann part 
of the time during his manipulations of 
watches, handkerchiefs, rabbits, &c. 

There was an elaborate histrionic per- 
formance on just as the visitors arrived. 
It was given by two of the convicts in 
costume, a gorgeously arrayed colored 
couple—a small youth and a very tall 
maiden. 
The latter wore, noticeably, a very large 
ring, a razor of abnormal size, a gayly 
trimmed hat, an adornment of antique 
style in the nature of a Grecian bend, and 
a very modern kick. The two latter gave 
particular delight to the audience. 
The act was a very od specimen of the 
variety show. The performers were obliged 
to return and bow their thanks for an en- 
core. 
The chorus sang ‘‘Great Is the Lord” 
and the ‘“ Jubilate Deo,” and later there 
was a solo with the chorus *“‘ Honey, Does 
You Love Your Man?” The soloists sang, 
among other things, ‘In Old Madrid,” 
“Dream Faces,’’ and the songs which al- 
ways wring the hearts of the gallery gods, 
‘“‘A Mother Is the Best Sweetheart of All” 
and ‘Only a Silver Ring, Lads, Given to 
Me by My Mother Dear,”’ and they brought 
down the house, 
There was thunderous applause at the end 
of each verse, and there were tears in the 
eyes of some of the women visitors as they 
thought of the men, -pemee of them impris- 
oned for life, who could show such a lively 
interest in such worthy sentiments. 
Herrmann was preceded by the leader of 
his orchestra, who played a violin solo and 
received such an encore as, he said later, 
he had never received before in his life. 
Then came Herrmann, ‘the great Herr- 
mann,” as Warden Sage introduced him. 
There were roars of laughter and tremen- 
dous applause from beginning to end. He 
took playing cards from the coat of one 
convict, a live rabbit from that of another, 
and a third, who sat on the platform, was 
found to save four of five watches which 
had disappeared, hanging to the rounds of 
his chair, and the fifth on his back. 
It was the things that seemed to have a 
double meaning, one which might bear 
upon the causes which had brought the 
convicts to their present condition, that 
they were most. appreciated. 
“Could I get one of you gentlemen to 
hold this watch for me?” asked Prof. Herr- 
mann. There was a spontaneous burst of 
laughter that said as plainly as words 
could: *‘ Yes, indeed, we are very ready to 
hold watches. That is just in our line.” 
There was more laughter of the same 
kind when the call came for a man accus- 
tomed to handling a gun. And wher one 
man among the numerous applicants 
stepped upon the platform a spontaneous 
and facetious, long-drawn-out **‘ Ah-ha-a! ”’ 
ran around the room. 
This feeling is illustrated in a song the 
prisoners sing, which was written by one 
of the life men now serving out his. term. 
The meter and grammar are a little at 
fault, but the words are expressive. 

The following is the first stanza, with the 
chorus: 
I've heard of many regiments in military line, 
Who at military tactics they say are rather fine; 
But I know one grand body that do not carry 


guns, 

Who can give all others pointers, and I say we 
are the ones. 

Out style it is artistic, and our movements full 
of grace: 

I know no @gher regiments that with us can keep 


pace. 

And the people as they gaze at us, joy to their 
hearts we bring, 

To know we're safely locked up in the academy 
at Sing Sing. 


Chorus— 
With our stately, manly forms we go to our 
daily drill, 
In our striped uniforms, though exceedingly plain 
and dull, 
pay up to date; they say we're just 
ng. 
You bet we look fine, when we get in line, the 
cadets up at Sing Sing. 

There are two other verses explaining in 
detail that “The Sing Sing Cadets,” that 
is the name of the song, are the “ ladies’ 
pets,” and go far ahead in every way of 
those other cadets at West Point. The 
chorus is sung after each verse. 

Only about twenty of the full number of 
prisoners were not present at the exhibi- 
tion, either from disinclination or illness. 
John Y. McKane of Brooklyn was one of 
these. Two of the Brooklyn people vis- 
i him, and came away full of sym- 
pathy. ‘ 

There was a delicious luncheon for the 
visttors served in the Warden’s house, 
where Miss Sage acted as hostess, at the 
close of the entertainment. The convicts 
do duty here. One of the two who served 
the luncheon is the regular butler for the 
Warden's family. His assistant was a tall 
light young fellow, wearing the stri 
trousers of the prison uniform, and a white 
coat. He was serving only for the oc- 
casion. He was one of the two Burden 
servants, who C3 off so easily with the 
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SUNDAY, JULY 5, 1896.—FOUR 


| GREAT GUXS AT WILLETS POINT. 


Two Thirty-ton, Ten-inch and Thirty 
Feet Disappearing Rifles. 


WILLETs Pornt, L, L., July 4.—The work 
of placing in position the two new disap- 
pearing guns which arrived here last Janu- 
ary is being rapidly pushed. One of the 
guns was placed in position Wednesday. 
The carriage for the other has not yet been 
delivered here, but it is expected daily. The 
guns are twins, and will occupy implace- 
ments side by side, forming a very impor- 
tant part of the defenses of New-York City. 
Just where the guns are located it.is desired 
that no one outside the service should 
know. Crouching behind large grassy hills 
somewhere on the hilly shore of Long Isl- 
and Sound, the guns will be harmless 
enough, unless it is to those who mean 
harm to Uncle Sam. 

The best way to learn the exact location 
of the hiding place of the two big ns 
would be to have a ffeet of gunboats of 
some hostile nation attempt to sail through 
the Sound. It would soon be found that the 


HUSBAND SHOOTS WIFE, 





THEN TRIES TO KILL HIS BABY AND 
MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


John Schuler Fires Two Bullets Into 
His Own Head in an Attempt to 
Sennett Suicide and Is Found Ly- 
ing Beside His Wife 
Kitchen—A Good-for-Nothing Who 
Abused His Wife for Not Support- 


in Her 


ing Him. 


John Schuler shot his wife, attempted to 
shoot his baby and his mother-in-law, and 
then shot himself twice, yesterday morning 
at his home, in the tenement at 196 Grove 
Street, Brooklyn. 





in St. Mary’s Hospital. Schuler may re- 
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Gun Being Charged 
Down Behind the Parapet. 





armor plate of these ships was never ex- 
pected to resist the huge steel projectiles, 
which would pierce their sides as easily as 
a tack punctures the pneumatic tire of a 
bicycle. 

These projectiles, which weigh 575 pounds 
each, and will penetrate fourteen inches of 
steel armor at a distance of more than two 
miles, can be fired with wonderful rapidity. 
The commander of a war vessel being fired 
upon could tell, of course, the direction 
from which the shot had come, but he 
would have to look quickly in order to see 
the gun that threw it, for its big muzzle ap- 
pears at the crest of the hill only long 
enough to fire the shot, when, in three or 
four seconds from the time it comes into 
view, it sinks back into the implacement 
on its disappearing carriage to be reloaded. 

The rifles are thirty feet long and weigh 
thirty tons each. They have a bore of ten 
inches. Each gun can be fired once in 
three minutes; so, it will be seen, a number 
of them, placed in pairs and worked alter- 





cover, but the hospital physicians say that 
his wife has only a slight chance of leaving 
the institution alive. 

Mrs. Mary Schuler and her mother, Mrs. 
Pauline Schlattenbach, are spoken of in the 
highest terms by their neighbors. They 
have both worked hard to earn a living. 
The same neighbors speak of John Schuler 
as a good-for-nothing fellow. 

Schuler, who had not been living with his 
wife for several months, réturned to his 
home at 6 o’clock yesterday morning, and, 
knocking on the door, awakened his mother- 
in-law, 

“What do you want?” 
Schlattenbach. 

“I want to see the baby,” said Schuler. 

He was admitted, and then he told his 
mother-in-law that he had not had a good 
cup of coffee since he had left home. He 
asked for his breakfast and his mother-in- 


asked Mrs. 











Ready for 
Overlooking the Crest of the Parapet. 


Firing- 





nately, could keep up a volley of the most 
destructive projectiles ever made. The two 
guns are the only modern ordnance at this 
fort, all the other cannon and mortars being 
of the old smoothbore kind. These latter 
will in due time be replaced by rifled guns. 
With the submarine mines and other means 
of defense, Willets Point may he said even 
now to be well equipped for war. 


SOCIALISTS IN CONVENTION. 





May Nominate National Candidates 
Wednesday. 


The Socialist-Labor Party began its 
ninth National Convention yesterday morn- 
ing in the Grand Central Palace, at Lex- 
ington Avenue and Forty-third Street. Over 
the platform was the old Socialistic motto, 
““Workingmen of all countries, unite.’ and 
aiso a portrait of Karl Marx, the Socialist 
writer. 

Over ninety delegates were present. T. 
C. Brophy of Boston, the Socialist nominee 
for Governor of Massachusetts, was elected 
Chairman, and Charles B. Copp and Henry 
Kuhn were made Secretaries, 

The supporters of Matthew Maguire, the 
Socialist Alderman of Paterson, N. J., who 
wants the nomination for President of the 
United States, appeared in the convention 
with red badges, which bore his portrait 
—_ the words, ‘‘ Our Candidate for Presi- 

ent.’’ 

The convention was opened with the 
“ Marseillaise,” and ankee _Doodle,”’ 
which were played by the Socialist Boy Fife 
and Drum Corps. The members of the 
corps were dressed in gray uniforms, with 
red stripes, and they wore red caps. 

Lucien Saniel and other Socialist lead- 
ers spoke, and then the following telegram 
from the Socialist students of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was read: ‘‘ Greetings. 
Long live the party of the manual intel- 
lectual proletariat.” 

The report of the Natfonal Executive 
Committee was read after a recess. It 
gave a review of late strikes, and said 
that labor strikes would continue to be 
failures until the Socialist Labor Party has 
control of the Government. 

Then the delegates attended a picnic at 
Brommer’s Park. They will have another 
session to-day. The candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice President will be nominated 
on Wednesday, it is thought. 


“ 





The Rev. Mr. Ames’s Honorary Degree. 


From The Boston Transcript. 

The bestowal of the degree of D. D. upon 
the Rev. Charles Gordon Ames of this city 
is an act of peculiar graciousness on the 
part of Bates College, as that institution 
was founded by the Free Baptist denomi- 
nation, from whose ministry Mr. Ames 
withdrew some years before he found his 


place among the Unitarians. It is a hand- 
some instance of magnanimity toward one 
whom the ‘“odium theologicum’’ would 
once have branded as a renegade or apos- 
tate, and, quite apart from the academic 
compliment, it may be well regarded as a 
gratifying proof that Mr. Ames has re- 
tained both the respect and good-will of his 
former associates. No “ degree,” either of 
Gignity or degradation, could alter the af- 
fectionate esteem in which Mr. Ames is 
held at the Church of the Disciples nor 
materially affect the high position which 
he has wen in the public regard, but this 
outside recognition of his quality and 
achievement will be a gratification to all 
who know his genuine worth and his mod- 


est display of it. 
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Salutes at Sandy Hook. 


Sanpy Hoox, N. J., July 4.—Clouds of 
bunting in the shape of flags decorating 
the steamers in honor of the Fourth of 
July were shown to-day by both arriving 


and departing vessels. The decorations of 
the arriving American liner New-York be- 

an at her trucks and ended at the water- 
ine forward and aft. A National salute of 
forty-five gu one gun for each ate, 








as 


was fired at noon at the Government prov- 
ing ground. 





law began to prepare it. After she had 
placed a good meal before him and he had 
eaten it, his mother-in-law said that it was 
time for him to leave. 

“If you cannot support Mary,” she said, 
“you have no business here.” 

Schuler started for the front room and 
Mrs. Schlattenbach stopped him and asked 
him where he was going. 

He said he wanted to talk with his wife. 
His mother-in-law said his wife did not 
want to be disturbed. He then asked to go 
into the front room to get a picture. Mrs. 
Schlattenbach said she would get the pict- 
ure, and she went into the front room. She 


had been in the room about five minutes 
when she heard a pistol’s report. 

While Mrs. Schlattenbach was in the par- 
lor, Mrs. Schtiler and her seven months’ 
old baby went into the kitchen, not know- 
ing that the father was there. When Mrs. 
Schlattenbach heard the report she ran into 
the kitchen and found her daughter and 
grandchild lying on the fioor. The baby, 
which had been in its mother’s arms, was 
some distance from the prostrate woman. 

‘**Mamma,” said Mrs. Schuler, ‘“‘he has 
shot me.”’ 

Mrs. Schlattenbach caught up the baby 
from the floor and ran toward the front 
room, fearing that the infuriated man 
would also shoot the child. While she was 
hastening for the front parlor two shots 
were fired at her and the baby, but both 
fortunately went wide of the mark. 

Schuler then placed the revolver behind 
his right ear and fired twice, each of the 
bullets entering his head, but doing no se- 
— damage, as they only grazed his 
skull. 

The shooting frightened the neighbors, 
and they gave the alarm. When the po- 
lice arriv they found Mrs. Schuler suf- 
fering from a wound in her neck. She | 
was taken to the hospital in the ambu- 
lance; her husband was carried to the 
same institution in the police patrol wagon. 

The surgeon said that Mrs. Schuler had 
been shot through the neck, and the bul- 
let, which could not be found, is believed 
to have fallen into the yard in the rear of 
the house. He said the chances for her re- 
covery were very slight. Schuler, however, 
will recover, and as soon as this was 
known a policeman was summoned and 
placed at his bedside to watch him, ‘as he 
was under arrest. 

Schuler is twenty-four years old; his wife 
is twenty-one years old. They were mar- 
ried two years ago. 

The trouble in the family began last De- 
cember, when Schuler lost his work. He 
then remained at home, and expected his 
wife and his mother-in-law to support him. 
They made it unpleasant for him, and he 
managed to get work in Jenning’s lace 
works, on Park Avenue, at $4 a week, but 
he held this place only a few weeks, and 
again went home for his wife to support 
him. 

Then he got work as a laborer at Far 

Rockaway, but refused to pay his wife 
anything, and she complained to the Char- 
ities Commissioners. They ordered him to 
pay her $4 a week. The first week he 
failed to pay, but the second week he sent 
her $.50, and a few days later went to 
his wife and demanded the return of the 
$5.50. This his wife gave him, and he went 
away. 
She then caused his arrest for abandon- 
ment, but when the case was called before 
Justice Harriman she relented and he was 
discharged. 

He afterward t in the habit. of return- ‘ 
ing home Saturday nights and making it 
unpleasant for the family. 

Mrs. Schlattenbach has worked for one 
firm of tailors for eighteen years, and the 
tenants in the house pay her $1 a month 
for keeping the lamps in repair. 


\ 





Strawboard Paper Mill Burned. 


The strawboard paper mill of the Reyn-* 
olds-Boyle Company, 502 to 510 Montgomery 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire yesterday. The building, a. 
two-story’ frame structure, 160 feet by 190 
feet, was only finished last February. It 
was equipped with new and improved ma- 
chinery and was filled with stock and raw 
material. The front of the building was 
filled with the raw mmterial and it was 
there that the fire started, but the cause is 


unknown. The was $85,000) insured for 


The would-be murderer and his wife are |} 
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MIDSHIPMAN EASY IN ROME. 


He Visits the Pope and Treats Him 
with Kindly Consideration, 


As showing how an English ‘“ middy,” 
modern, but still closely related to the mid- 
shipmen of Marryat, behaved himself in 
the presence of the Pope, and the amusing 
calmness with which he approached and 
studied the reverend Pontiff, the following 
letter, taken from The London Times, is of 
no little value. It was written by a lad 
on one of te English ships forming the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in it he de- 
scribes, in a delightfully sincere and “ hu- 
man” way, the recent reception by the 
Pope of a large party of officers and sailors 
from the Queen's ships. This event created 
much comment in England, some of it in- 
dignant and some of it pretending to be 
alarmed, but this ‘‘ middy’’ seems to have 
found the unusual hohor, like the medal- 
lions of which he speaks, only “ rather in- 
teresting.’’ Writing from Civita Vecchia, he 
says: 

We arrived here on Monday evening, a 
heavy squall running, and beastly day al- 
together. This place is rather uninterest- 
ing, there being no theatre or anything 
else of interest in the town. I went over 
an old fortress in the town which is at 
present unoccupied. The Admiral made a 
signal the midshipmen would be allowed 
leave from Friday to Sunday to go to Rome 
if they wished. The Italian Government 
had two special trains from Civita Vecchia 
and Rome every day—one in the morning, 
the other at night. I went up on Friday 
morning with about 50 officers and 350 men. 

The journey takes about two hours, and 
as they gave us first-class carriages, it 
passed very comfortably. I engaged rooms 
for myself and friend, who was coming on 
by a later train, at the Continental Hotel— 
a fine place just outside the station. I then 
went on a tour of inspection around the 
town, and had a look at some of the prin- 
cipal buildings and palaces. On Saturday 
morning we visited the Vatican and St. 
Peter’s. They shut up the Vatican before 
we had seen much, so we spent the rest 
of the morning in St. Peter’s. 

On Sunday the Pope announced that he 
would hold high mass and afterward hold 
a reception of the officers and men of the 
fleet. Of course, this was a very exception- 
al privllege to the Roman Catholics, as the 
Pope only celebrates mass once a year in 
public, and then, of course, it is very diffi- 
cult to get into the church. He also said 
he did not object to non-Roman Catholics 
attending the service. 

The service was going to be held in the 
chapel of the Vatican, (the Sixtine Chapel,) 
and there it was that I turned up at 8 
A. M. on Sunday in full uniform and my 
dirk. There were about 400 men and 50 
officers in attendance, the latter in their 
cocked hats, epaulets, and swords. We 
were seated in the body of the church, 
while a very few pilgrims were allowed to 
stay at the back. 

At 8 o’clock the Pope (Leo XIII.) arrived, 
carried on a throne, and preceded by a 
guard of noblemen and a number of prel- 
ates. The old Pope—he is elghty-seven—is 
a kindly looking old man, and rather bent 
with age; he bears an extraordinary like- 
ness to the photographs of Phil May. When 
he reached the end of the aisle he descended 
from his chair and arranged himself, or, 
rather, was arranged, as he is rather shaky 
in his pontifical robes; and then, helped 
by the attendant priest, he walked up to 
the altar, and, in a low, old voice, he cele- 
brated high mass, the choir, which is one 
of the finest in Eurcepe, singing ne So! 
nearly all the time. After he had finlshed 
he was placed on his throne, where he 
prayed, and one of the prelates did the 
whole thing again. It was a most impress- 
ive sight, and the different orders of the 
priests looked very fine. The Pope had as 
a guard a number of noblemen, some of 
them Princes, and all over six feet in 
height. 

After the service the Pope went away 
for ten minutes, and then he returned and 
the reception commenced. Between a line 
of nobles and priests each officer went up 
to the Pope, who was seated on his throne 
by the high altar, knelt down on one knee, 
and kissed an enormous ring which he 
wears on his finger or, if he were a Roman 
Catholic, he kissed his toe, also. 

When my turn came round, I did as I 
have just said, and was just going to rise 
when the old man asked me (via his Cham- 
berlain, as he cannot speak English) my 
name. I gave him the name of our ilbus- 
trious family; he then asked me if I was a 
Roman Catholic, and I replied in the nega- 
tive; he then blessed me, and I got up and 
left. He was much amused at some of the 
other midshipmen, who are very short, and 
he could not understand our uniform— 
those short Eton jackets we wear. 

After this we were taken round St. 
Peter’s; I ascended to the dome, from 
whence a fine view of Rome is to be seen, 
When we had come down it was time for 
the lunch which the English Roman Catho- 
lics had provided for the officers and men 
of the fleet, 

Covers were laid for 50 officers and 
about 400 men, and it was served in the 
Vatican Palace. All the waiters were ama- 
teurs, and every one of them nobles of some 
sort, a regular mixture of Princes of 
the blood, prelates, and all the toffs in 
Rome; it was very good of them to wait, 
wasn’t it? And it was very amusing to 
watch them, as they were not all very 
good at it, as might well be expected. 

After the band had played ‘‘God Save 
the Queen” seven times cunning (wry Will 
they always do it?) and the Italian anthem 
nearly as many, we cheering the while, 
they started the usyal speeches about the 
British fleet, the Queen, Pope, and England 
and Italy—you know the sort of thing. 
During the lunch they handed round small 
medallions with the effigy of the Pope on 
them, and blessed by him. They are rather 
interesting as keepsakes. 

After lunch we were taken round the 
Vatican gardens by permission of the Pope. 
No one except the Pope’s personal attend- 
ants has ever been allowed to go in them 
before. In the palace itself there are some 
lovely statues, Apollo Belvedere, the Lao- 
coun, and many others. Unfortunately, 
the picture galleries were closed; why, I 
don’t know. Tke men were provided with 
carriages to visit places of interest, and 
they were also given a supper just before 
leaving for Civita Vecchia. I came down 
that night, having spent a splendid time up 
there. The Italians certainly did us very 
well, trotting us round as much as we 
liked. 





Family Circle Long Unbroken. 
From The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 

There is a family in Macon, Ga., in which 
there has not been a death for fifty years. 
The head of the family is seventy-three, 
and his wife is seventy-two. They cele- 
brated their golden wedding the ccher day 
with their ten children and twenty-two 
grandchildren. 





THE WEATHER FORECAST. 


WASNINGTON, July 4—8 P. M.—Forecast for 
Sunday: 

NEW-ENGLAND and EASTERN NEW-YORK, 
showers, probably fair Monday afternoon or night, 
veriable winds. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
MARYLAND, NEW-JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, showels, 
hight, fair Monday, cooler, variable winds, be- 
coming northwesterly. NORTH CAROLINA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, and VIRGINIA, fair, pre- 
ceded by showers on the coast, cooler Sunday aft- 
ernoon or night, southerly winds. GEORGIA and 
ALABAMA, fair, continued high temperature 
Sunday morning, thunder showers and cooler Sun« 
day afternoon, southerly winds, becoming north- 
westerly. EASTERN FLORIDA and WESTERN 
FLORIDA, fair, followed by showers Sunday aft- 
érnoon, easterly winds, becoming variable. MIS- 
SISSIPPI, LOUISIANA. and EASTERN TEXAS, 
fair, except light showers on the Gulf, cooler 
Sunday afternoon, variable winds, becoming 
northerly. WESTERN TEXAS and NEW-MEX- 
ICO, showers, clearing Sunday afternoon or night, 
hortheasterly winds. INDIANA and ILLINOIS, 
fair, warmer Monday afternoon or night, north- 
westerly winds, becoming variable. LOWER 
MICHIGAN, generally fair, warmer Sunday aft- 
ernoon, fair and warmer. Monday, light to fresh 
northwesterly winds. UPPER MICHIGAN, fair 
till Monday night, warmer, fresh northwesterly 
winds, becoming southwesterly. MINNESOTA, 
IOWA, NORTH and SOUTH DAKOTA, fair, 
warmer, winds becoming southerly. MISSOURI, 
fair till Monday night, slowly rising temperature, 
variable winds. 

KANSAS, fair till Monday night, warmer, va- 
riable winds. OKLAHOMA, INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY, and ARKANSAS, threatening weather, 
fair Sunday afternoon, cooler in the middle of the 
day, northeasterly winds. KENTUCKY and 
TENNESSEE, showers in the morning, clearing 
in the afternoon or nigkt, southerly winds, be- 
coming northwesterly. 

WEST VIRGINIA, WESTERN PENNSYL 
VANIA, WESTERN NEW-YORK, and OHIO, 
generally fair, preceded by light showers on the 
lakes, light to fresh. westerly winds. WISCON- 
SIN, fair till Monday night, warmer, fresh north- 
westerly winds, becoming southwesterly. NE- 
BRASKA, fair, warmer, winds becoming south- 
erly. COLORADO, fair, warmer, variable winds. 
WYOMING . and MONTANA, fair, variable 

Ss. 
wine high area has moved to the New-England 
coast and Nova Scotia. Pressure of 30.32 inches 
being reported from Sidney. A second high area 

fs .central in the Lower Missouri Valley. A 
trough of low pressure extends from Texas to 
the St. Lawrence Valley. Rain has fallen in all 
Aistricts east of the Mississippi River, the Lower 
Missouri Valley, and the Red River of the South 
eee, temperature has risen in the South At- 
Jantic States, and the Northwest, and has gen- 
erally fullen elsewhere. 

Showers. may be expécted in the lower lake 
region, the Atlantic States, and the Upper Ohio 
Valley. The temperature will continue moder- 
ately cool in New-England and the lower lake 
region, ang will fall in the Middle Atlantic 
States. The temperature will rise in the Missouri, 
the Middle, and Upper Mississippi Vaileys. 
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THE SENSATION OF THE WORLD. 


Grandest entertaia- F R E G Oo LI on an 


ment ever given aerial resort, 
His 
New 
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ferent chars 
acters. 

Algo splendid bill, including Olympia Grand 

Opera Quartet, headed by Payne Clarke, great 

American tenor; May Howard, Charles B. Ward, 

Eulalie, dancer; Marshall and Nelson, Mardo, 

clown; Mazuz and Mazett!, Pablo Diaz, and Her? 


SPECIAL! TO-NIGHT! 


GRAND POPULAR 
CONCERT 


Programme includes May Howard, Al Wilson, 
Olympia Grand Opera Quartet, Brooks, Denton 
and Ossman, Chas. B. Ward, Ed Latell, Marshall 
Trio, Metropolitan Sextet, Herr Techow, The 
Silves, Louis Granat, Marshall and Nelson, and 
Lottie Mortimer. 


SECOND SEASON IN NEW- 
YORK ON OUR OWN LOT, 


99th St. and Ist Ay, 


BENTLEY'S 


OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY 


CIRCUS. 


Handsomest One-Ring Show 
in America. 


Fine Horses, 
Fearless Riders, 
Daring Acrobats, 
Funny Clowns. 


Covering 
Over 
The 





Afternoons at 2. Evenings at 8. 
Admission, 25 and 56 Ceuts; Childrer 
under 12 Years, 10 Cents. 
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Flora Finlayson, WwW. 
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Auction sale of seats Tuesday 
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SOUSA’S CONCERT BAN 


RICE’S EVANGELINE Bai exe, su2.sis9 Pat 


& Mar 4 BP M. 


RICE’S GIRCUS CARNIVAL, Fssezt uncer 


* 3:30 &9 P. M. 


PAIN’S FIREWORKS & CUBA 


5) ‘To-day 2:20and 
we 7:30 P. M. 


Except Sun- 
‘cay, 8:15 P.M. 
Half hourly trains from foot East 34th St. 
Special traias after all performances witucut re 
gard to 3chedule. 
Seats for Rice's Evangeline on sale at L. I. 
R. R. office, 1,313 Breadway. 


CNA wall p j 
MADISON SQUARE ROOF GARDEN. 
The Largest and Handsomest in the World. 
TO-NIGHT AT &. 

Press Eldridge, Cora Routt, Car 
torelli Bros., Gilmore & Leona 
ell, Pauline Van <Arold, B a 
lxathleen Warren ins & Gore. 
TO-MORROW (MONDAY) AT S:15. 
Press Eldridge, Cora Routt, Ida Howell, Falke 
& Semon, Delivines, Kathleen \@rren, Fannie 
Leslie, Haines & Pettingill, Felix & Cain, Maud 
Nugent, Aeolian Trice, Gilmore & Leonard@, Caro- 
line Hull. Admission, 50c.; Reserved, $1; Boxes, 


$6. In event of rain performance in Concert Hall. 
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Flull, Del« 
la How- 


BROAD 


Cor. of B’way & 4lst St. 
Ma 1ager ‘ -Mr. ANDREW A. McCORMICK 
Handsomest and Coolest Theatre in the World. 


4TH MONTH OF 


L CAPITAN 


By John Philip Sousa and Charles Klein. 
“*Twould stir a fever in the blood of age.” 
A_magnificent comic opera, presented by 


DE WOLF HOPPER 


AND HIS COMPANY, 
Eveaings at $:15. Matinée Saturday at 2. 
100th Performance Rapidly Approaching 
Next 


CASINO ! COUVENIR Mriday Evening! 


pape pg te pe enna a: and expensive souvenirs! 
Canary & Lederer’s J], Y 4 a LW 
3d Annual Review, 14 G2 bs N BW YORK 
CASINO ROOF GARDEN NEXT WEEK! 
The original Sweatnam, Annie Hart, Stuart, 
Male Patti, and others. 

THAIS SUNDAY NIGHT! Big Bil! 
Dougherty, Vernona Jarbeau, and 20 others! 
rainy, performance in theatre. 








Hughey 


It 


mo ‘ ¥ ‘Gay Spanish Ballet, at 
§ a Provcivr’s Pteusure Pal- 
ace, 5Sth St. Gorgeous 
Garden of Palms. Delightfully Cool. Basquavola, 
Cee Mees, etc., for Double Stage. J. W. Ransone, 
Fields & Lewis on Roof. Adm., 25c. 12 to 12. 
PROCTOR’S 23D S'TF. 11 to 11. 
ldc., 25c., 50c. The Reed Birds, 


2 Fields & Lewis, Mile. Alma; others. 
KOSTER & BIAL’S. “SuNbwy Nias 
MARIE DRESSLER’s YVETTE. 
' JOSEPHINE UGO 

BIONDI. 


i °SABEL. | 


JULES 
LEVY. | | 
TWO ORCHESTRAS. AvDMIsSiON. 50c, 


TERRACE GARDEN, 18 570 


Conried-Ferenczy Comic Opera Company. 
TO-NIGHT—Grand Sacred Concert. 


Monday, Tuesday, 

bade conga A | TH E M oO D E L. 
Thursday, Friday, 

ursday. Price” | THE GYPSY BARON. 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE ROOF GARDEN. 

Lexington Avenue, 43d to 44th St., 
To-night,: 
Grand Sacred Concert. 

Moffday, July 6th, and every following evening, 
Vaudeville, Promenade Concerts. Popular prices, 


EDEN MUSEE. 
World in Wax and Grand Concerts. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS TO-DAY. 




















New-York is the Money Centre 


of the United States. 
THE NEW YORK Tees 

is the Financial advertising medium 
read by Bankers, Brokers, Invest- 
ors, Buyers, and Sellers of American 
Securities. People read the financial 
news of THE NEW-YORK TIMES 
and depend upon it. Its reports are 
accurate, its reviews impartial, its 
criticising just. Its news columns 
and its advertising columns ere alike 
respected, 
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GOSSIP OF THE CYCLERS 





FAILURES IN THE TRADE LARGELY 
DUE TO INEXPERIENCE. 


Wersey City Wheelmen Petition fer 
Biecyele Trolley Cars Between That 
Place and Newark—Chief Consul 
Potter’s Contemplated Tour 
Through the State—A Wheelwo- 
man’s Adventure in Oregon—The 


Coming Meet in Louisville. 


A number of bicycle firms have gone to 
the wall within a short time and people 
prone to draw conclusions hastily have pre- 
dicted evil for the trade, and big, luscious 


bargains for the buying public. 
A review of the situation does not reveal 


any real danger to the trade, neither does 
it indicate that the public will be benefited 
in any way. In fact, the public will be 
the biggest loser and will regret exceedingly 
that it was taken in with wheels made by 
inexperienced companies and sold at bar- 
gain-counter prices. 

No less than fourteen firms threw up the 
sponge during June, and of this number 
it is significant that all but three were 
pew in the trade. Experience is the key- 
note to success in the Cycle trade, and 
capital plays a big speaking part. Many 
companies were hastily organized ‘last year 
with working capitals ranging from $5,000 to 
$25,000. The Directors in most of the 
c@ses had no knowledge of the details of the 
business and it happened in more than one 
factory that the output was imperfect and 
of little value. 

Eventually such companies had to fail, 
as a matter of course, and their imperfect 
stocks, juggled by case-hardened jobbers, 
have been held up to the public gaze and 
sold in some instances as the “* highest- 
grade wheels on earth.” Many of these 
wheels have been disposed of in different 
parts of the country. They may run like 
honest wheels for a time, but "when their 
quality can no longer remain a mystery, the 
buyers will begin to howl. Leading manu- 
facturers believe that the selling of these 
inferior bicycles will be a great heip to the 
legitimate trade next year. 

It is not anticipated that the season of 
failures is at an end. More crashes may 
be expected this month. By the 
part of August the wreckage should all be 
manufacturing once 


latter 


cleared away and the 
more under full headway. 

The fourteen June failures above alluded 
to were as follows: 

June 1, March Davis Cycle Company, Chicago. 
Assets, $100,000; liabilities, $70,000, 

June 1, Continental Cycle C 
Liabilities, $15,000; assets 

June 2, Standard Cycle W 
cago. Assets $50,000; liabilities 

June 6, Vogel Cycle Company, 
and liabilities unknown. 


ore Cycle 


mpany, Chicago. 
unknown”. 
rks Company, 


$30,000, 


Chi- 


Chicago. Asset 
Company, Milwaukee, 
ies unknown. 
Manufacturing C¢ 
bilities unknown, 
ris Manufacturing Com- 
Assets given at $100,000; 


mpany, 


liabilities, 

June 20, Arrow Cycle Man 
Shelbyville, nd, Assets, 
U,YU0U. . 
June 24, Munger > Company, Indianapolis, 

Ind. Assets unknown; liabilities about $30,000. 
June 26, Pl; l cle Manufacturing Com- 
iny, Piy: ssh, ind. d ts and liabilities un- 
% . 
yele Manufacturing 
$40,000; liabilities 


ufacturing Company, 


$60,000; liabilities, 


90, OOU, 


1} Chicago. 
aggregate $30,000. 
Chicago. 


Claims tiled t them 
: 2 Ie . 


‘ : I ] 
June <5, re ycle Company, Made 


1 of Chicago. Made 


& Camphell 
ts, $5,000; liabjlilies same 


assignment, Asse 
The estate condition of the trade was 
never better summed up than by Theodore 
F. Merseles, the well-Known manager of 
the Easteru branch of the largest 
bicycle houses in the world. Mr. Merseles 
Was questioned by < reporter for THE NEW- 
YorK Times, and this was his answer: 
‘You can liken the trade to a two-mile 
handicap in which thers many entries. 
This year we are having the trial heats. 
There are novices in these, and some of 
them have aiready failed to hang on to the 
tape. The pace is too hot they do 
not qua.ify. Iwext year we may have some 
more trial then, in 1895, there’ll be 
the s 1sv9 you can expect 
to see in the this great cycling 
derby only these who have trained 
consistently a1 honestly in all sorts of 
weather. In words, only the high- 
class entries will in hunt after the 
trial heats are 


of one 


are 


and 


cars 


emi-iinais, and 
i final heat of 


makers 


be 

run.’ 

*.* 
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the 


Several leading wheelmen of Jersey City 
have petitioned the Con: Traction 
Company to run a bicycle car between Jer- 
sey City Newark. It is believed that 


ana 
the company will comply with the request. 
*,* 


solidated 


Among the many outdoor recreations to 
be is nothing so enjoy- 
able or exhilarating as a few hours’ ride 
on that faithful and ever-ready steed, the 
bicycle. Cycling has become a necessity 
to all classes uf society. The professional 
man, as his calling demands, can combine 
business with pleasure, and by the physical 
exercise of cycling and being in the fresh 
air, can create for himself new energy for 
the of his mental activities, 
and by this gentle action of the body, keep 
its organs in a healthy state. 

The mecifanic may ride quickly to work, 
prepared it through the ordeal of the 
day, and return with equal rapidity to his 
home, refreshed and contented. What a 
source of delight and comfort impossible 
to replace, is the bicycle to the collector, 
tradesman, mail earrier, clergyman, dis- 
trict messenger, physician, school boy and 
girl, and all the inhabitants of suburban 
districts who are enabled to reach and ac- 
complish that which would otherwise seem 
almost impossibie! 

The bicycle has 
being a benefit to 
and phases of life. 
of one’s existence, 
far more conducive 
is medical treatment. 

*,* 


considered, there is 


So 


won the distinction of 
mankind in all stages 
It enlarges the horizon 
and if properly used is 
to good health than 


The ’96 Meet Club of Louisville sends out 
the following anent the coming National 
meet in the Kentucky metropolis: 

“A feature just added to the entertain- 
ment programme of the National meet will 
be a gigantic trolley party. One hundred 
cars will be engaged, and they will be elab- 
orately decorated with electric lights. The 
cars will start in sections, at 7:30 o’clock 
Wednesday evening, aug. 12, from Fount- 
ain Ferry, the Louisville Hotel, Galt House, 
Hampton College Building, and other 
piaces. They will be concentrated in one 
long train on Fourth Avenue, from Broad- 
way to Kentucky. A trip will be made to 
Eastern Park, back to Fourth and Main, 
and then out to the Iroquois Club, where a 
reception and lawn féte will be given. This 
will continue to midnight, when the cars 
will be boarded, and a return made to the 
aotels. , 

“This trolley party will be a compli- 
mentary affair to League of American 
Wheelmen members only, and ljadies who 
may come. in fact, all of the entertain- 
ment is to be free to league members only. 
The smokers, the trolley party, the steam- 
boat excursion, the watermelon feast, the 
Iroquois Club reception, ‘open house” at 
headquarters, the dance on the track—all! 
these affairs are gotten up for league mem- 
bers, and those who are unfortunate enough 
not to have League of American Wheelmen 
membership tickets with them will have to 
pay their way.” 

The Meet Club is having some trouble in 
fixing on a plan whereby photographs. may 

taken of the races during the National 
meet. At Chicago, Denver, and Asbury 
Park, during the past three years, the right 
to take photographs on the track was lim- 
ited to one photographer, who made numer- 
ous views and sold them. This was a 
source of revenue to the meet promoters. 
The leading cycle papers are asking for 
the privilege of taking pictures at Fountain 
Ferry track for their own exclusive use, 
and there is a disposition to grant this priv- 
ilege, provided it can be done without in- 
terfering with the racers or officials on the 
track. e Grounds Committee is now try- 
ing to arrange a place where these photog- 
raphers may be plac as near the tape 
as possible. There will not be room for 
more than half a dozen instruments in any 


ent. 
“Batry blanks to the National meet races 
are now being mailed 44 the Chairman of 
Race Committee. 


. J. Fleck. 
ve si sho 





is a reduction in entry fees to professional 
events from $1 to 75 cents. 
* * 
s 
“Ha! Ha! Ha! 
O-ma-ha! 
That's the city, Neb’s the State. 
For the meet of '98!”’ 

Dp. J. O’Brien, a cyclist from Omaha, 
came to Louisville the past week, bringing 
the yell with him. Omaha is in the field 
for the National meet of 1898, and if the 
Cowboy City has many lively wheelmen 
like Mr. O’Brien, she will be certain to get 
what she wants. These Omahans believe 
in the adage about the early bird and the 
worm, and they are in the fight at this 
early day to make known their wants. 
Seventy-five to a hundred wheelmen will 
come to the meet in this city from Ne- 
braska, and they will open headquarters at 
one of the large hotels, where they will 
distribute samples of Nebraska hospitality. 
The Commercial Club of Omaha has enthu- 
siastically indorsed the movement, and will 
aid it financially and otherwise. Mr. 
O’Brien came to Louisville to engage quar- 
ters for his club. He believes the meet 
should go East in 1897, but he wants it for 
the Central West in 1898. 

s 2 
ad 

An Oregon wheelwoman had a thrilling 
adventure a short time ago which takes 
the palm for the present season. She is 
a Portland woman, and was visiting at 
Roseburg. One day she decided to go ona 
thirty-mile journey out in the mountains. 
After wheeling twenty-five miles the road 
gave out, or rather, she reached the end of 
it. Finding a trail, she followed it about a 
mile, when she came to a foot log over a4 
narrow, turbulent stream. Dreading to 
walk across with her wheel, she decided to 
ride over, having great confidence in her 
skill as a cyclist. “Of course, her wheel 
slipped, and both machine and rider tumbled 
into the water. Being a good swimmer, the 
lady got out all right, and after a time 
fished out her wheel. As night was ap- 
proaching she resumed her journey over the 
trail without loss of time, hoping to reach 
her destination while daylight yet remained. 
What was her horror when she had struck a 
fast gait to see in the trail ahead of her, 
and less than 190 yards away, @ huge bear, 
apparently waiting to receive her. Making 
up her mind instantly what to do, she 
sprinted the harder, and clanged her bell, 
bearing down meanwhile on Mr. Bear. The 
combination feazed the latter, and just in 
the nick of time he wheeled out, of the 
path and the daring woman sped on to 
safety. 

*,* 

Chief Consul Isaac B. Potter of the New- 
York State Division of the League ol 
American Wheelmen is contemplating 2 
tour through the State in the interest 0: 
the league for the benefit of better roads. 
The passage of the Armstrong bill was one 
of the biggest successes that ever befell 
the State Division, for it demonstrated that 
wheelmen can legislate at Albany with some 
hope of success. Mr. Potter thinks that 
there should be 50,000 members of the league 
in this State alone, and to this end he is 
laboring. With a corps of assistants he will 
visit Albany, Lion, Herkimer, | tica, Syra- 
cuse, Lyons, Rochester, Batavia, Tonawau- 
da, and Buffalo. Should he establish head- 
quarters in every town for a few days, and 
get the press working in his aid, it would 
stimulate the wheelmen to appreciate the 
advantages of the league and how much 
good the organization is doing for the pas- 
time. oe 

The efforts of Miss Charlotte Smith, Pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Rescue League, tc 
condemn the bicycle as a means of recrea- 
tion for women, on moral grounds, have met 
with a somewhat frosty reception. Her op- 
the bicycle is a blessing to Wo- 
as it gives them benef ‘ial 
exercise in the open air, and carries them, 
without giving undue fatigue, to places 01 
interest which might not otherwise be vis- 
ited. No other per: yn has raised a cry 
against the bycicle on similar grounds, ane 
it should be taken for granted, therefore 
that Miss Smith has been misinformed. 

* * 
7 


ponents say 
men, inasmuch 


The announcement that Manager Frank 
Sanger would, after all, oppose the Nationa! 
Cycle Board of Trade by giving a show i! 
Madison Square Garden caused a buzz of 
comment in trade circles on Friday. While 
he may secure none of the big makers as 
exhibitors, it is believed he wlll find plenty 
of the small fry to join his scheme, and 
there are many who think he will give a 
most attractive show. No details have yet 
been given out by Mr. Sanger, but he has 
likely considered well his plans. His 
experience with previous successful shows 
gives him a great otart in the arrangements 
ior his proposed exhibit. 
* * 
* 


very 


There is really nothing new under the 
sun. and it is not surprising that some of 
the leading features of bicycle construction 
should be traced back for eenturies, writes 
R. F. C. from Paris, under date of June 16. 
The invention of the pedals has been at- 
tributed. equally to a Frenchman, Michaux, 
to a Scotchman, and to a German, according 
to one’s nationality, but it seems that none 
of them can have the honor of priority to 
this method of propulsion, for according to 
a book published in 1604, under the title of 
**Récréations Mathématiques et Physiques, 
the inventor was a doctor named Elie Rich- 
ard, living at SalIntonge. It appears that 
in 1690 he constructed a carriage which was 
driven from behind hy a feotman, “ who 
worked it with the two feet by means of 
two little wheels concealed in a box, and 
attached to the axle!” This deseription 
would hardly be explicit enough for a patent 
specification in these days of technical ac- 
but it would seem to show at ony 
DY 


curacy, J 
rate that the vehicle 
means of pedals. 


was propelled 


*.# 
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Henry Chadwick, the father of baseball, is 
seventy-two years of age, but not too old 
to ride a bicycle. He only recently learned 
to pedal, but now he does it like a veteran 
rider. Speaking of learning to ride, Mr. 
Chadwick says: 

“TI began taking instructions early in 
May, and i had calculated that a dozen 
half-hour lessons would suffice, but I was 
agreeably surprised to find that I was able 
to ride the wheel alone at the end of my 
second lesson. The chief obstacle was that 
of mounting the wheel alone, and it took 
five more practice lesons before I was suc- 
cessful. I thought my velocipede experi- 
ence would have aided me, but it did not, 
so I had to begin at the beginning, as it 
were, and in the short course of instruction 
necessary I found that there were more 
points to be attended to than I had antic- 
ipated. In the first plage, the physical con- 
dition of the novice has a great deal to do 
with the time required to become an ex- 
pert. If one has been accustomed to out- 
door exercise, especially of a pedestrian 
nature, then half the battle has been won 
at the outset. But if the novice is a per- 
son of sedentary habits, possessing flabby 
and unexercised muscles, his task in learn- 
ing is necessarily doubled, for he has to get 
his muscular system trained to the new 
movements to begin with, and this alone 
requires a preliminary course of practice 
before he can learn the first rudiments 
of the art itself. This is why there is s0 
great a difference shown in the time re- 
quired to become an adept—a well-trained 
athlete learning to ride in a few hours, 
while another, unused to muscular exercise, 
will require weeks of practice before he can 
ride.”’ 





DOINGS OF THE CYCLE CLUBS. 


Plans and Intentions of the Leading 
Organizations, 


A bicycle club was organized at the Hotel 
Claremont last Wednesday evening with an odd 
condition for membership. It will be known as 
the Casualty Bicycle Club, and only persons who 
have had aczidents to" themselves or their bicy- 
cles are eligible. Some well-known people be- 
long to the club, as the list of officers will show: 
President—Albert Fox; Treasurer—J. K. Emmet; 
Secretary—George E. Scheffler; Board of Direct- 
ors—G. Rickey, Charles Noel Beckwith Kentish, 
and Charles Barker Bradford. Ajpplications for 
membership should be made to George E. Schef- 
fler, 82 Fulton Street, city. 

*,* 

The sixth anhual race meet of the Riverside 
Wheelmen, to be held at the Manhattan Beach 
track at Coney Island next Saturday, promises to 


be the most successful held by that organization, ° 


as all of the fastest racing men in the metropol- 
itan district have already entered. As this is 
“Teddy "’ Goodman's club, he will endeavor to 
appear at his best and break his record. The 
Riverside Wheelmen has always been a racing 
club and has on the track this year a string of 
speed merchants hard to beat, including Good- 
en, Barbeau, Ertz, Henshaw, Granger, _Hed- 
strom, Brown, Liebold, Judge, Beam, Nagle, 
schneider, John, Holihan, Mosher, Tilford, Du- 
bois, Bofinger, Bedell, Stevens, Tomlinson, Fow- 
ier, Riley, McCoy, Ottinger, and Barth. The 
prizes are up to the full value and are as follows: 

One-Mile for Novices.—First, gold medal; sec- 
ond, gold and silver medai; third, silver medal. 

One-Mile ee yard ag diamond stud, oe 


One-Mile for Tandem =, 
hond studs, each valued at + 
m ns, ; 
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o. searfpin; third, scarfpin; fourth, pair of 
res. ae 

The advance sale of tickets is now on at the 
clubhouse, 232 West One Hundred and Fourth 
Street. 

*,* ; 

The Arcanum Wheelmen of Jersey City will 
hold a series of road races on the 18th inst. 
There will be a one-mile scratch, one and two 
mile handicaps, and a five-mile handicap. The 
erents will tuke place on the Hudson Boulevard, 
and the etafi and finish will be at Armbruster’s 
Hotel, Greenvilie. The ten-mile team race with 
the Niantic Club, get for the same date, has 
been postponed, Entries for the races may be 
made With Walter Roome, 182 Ocean Avenue, 
Jersey City, until Wednesday. 

* * 
* 

Runs for the Morris Wheelmen for July have 
been booked as follows: Sunday, July 5—To 
Port Chester, White Plains, Tarrytown, and Yonk- 
ers, leaving clubhouse, at 6U3 East One Hundred 
and Thirty-ninth Street, at 8 A. M. 

Saturday, July 11—To Manhasset, L. I., leaving 
at 2 P. M. for the 8 o'clock ferry for College 
Point. 

Sunday, July 12—To Tarrytown®leaving at 8:30 
A. M, 

Saturday, July 18—Ladies’ run to Fort Schuy- 
ler, leaving at 2 P. M. 

Sunday, July 19—To Belleville and the Oranges, 
leaving at 8 A. M, for Forty-second Street Ferry, 
(Greenwood Lake R, R.) 

Saturday, July 25—To Coney Island, leaving at 
2 P. M. via the Twenty-third Street Ferry. 

Sunday. July 26—Century run to Islip, L. I., 
leaving at 6:30 A, 

The Road Committee comprises A. J. Ripley, 
Captain; George W. Elliott, H. A. Mansur, C. 
i. Varian, and John Frick. 


*,* 


The schedule of runs for the South Brooklyn 
Wheelmen for the remainder of the present month 
s as follows: 

July 12—Lake Success. Joint run with the Par- 
amount "Wheelmen. Leave clubhouse 8:30 A. M. 

July 17 to Aug. 1.—Club vacation tour to the 
Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River. 

Full particulars about the latter trip will be 
urnished in a few days by the Road Committee. 
+ .* 

* 

Chairman Servoss of the Road Committee of the 
teng Island Wheelmen announces the following 


club runs: 

July 5—To Amityville; L. I. Grimes in charge. 
July 12—To:Long Branch; John L. Shepherd in 
harge. 

July 19—To Yonkers; Frank P. Share in charge. 

July 26—To Amityville, via Jericho Turnpike 
nd Hicksville; E. M. Taylor in charge. 

*,* 
that the Judges in the 
only gave the Harlem 

Vheelmen ‘‘ honorable mention,’’ when: the ex- 
»ression Was apparently general that first prize 
vas their portion, it surprised the club somewhat 
to receive on Thursday the following letter ad- 

2esed to the club Secretary: 

‘I take pleasure in tmforming you that the 
ludges at the bicycle parade last Saturday re- 
sorted your organization to have made the finest 
appearance in the parade. Thanking you in be- 
ialf of the Good Roads Association for the inter- 
st taken in the opening of the return cycle path 
y your organization, I am,’’ &c. 

The members are now asking themselves why 
the first prize given to another club in the 
-York division if the Harlems made the 
‘finest appearance.’’ It appeared to many spec- 
tators at the time as if the judges guided them- 
solves by the decision made in the New-York pa- 
ade. The Harlems will! ride in the Jersey Shore 
cycle parade on the 18th inst., and it is the wish 

their friends that the best-appearing club may 
hen win. 


In view of the fact 


klyn cycle parade 


Aug. 15 is the date selected for the club race 
meet of the Castle Point Cyclers of Hoboken. 
The organization engaged the Guttenberg 
race track for that’day, and it is expected that 
the Pointers will’ reel off miles in competition 
n fast time. The meet will begin at 2:30 o'clock, 
ind will be in charge of a committee compris- 
ng Cecil S. Hasbrook, W. Mittelsdorf, Charles O, 
Gerdts, C. Lang, and G. Brokhaus. On the day 
following the club méet the Pointers will promote 
a five-mile handicap and a two-mile scratch 
race for tandem teams. These events will also 
be decided at Guttenberg, commencing at 10 A. 
M. Over 1,500 tickets have been sold thus far 
for the club picnic at Schuetzen Park next Fri- 
day evening. 


has 


*,* 
The Huguenot Wheelmen of New-Rochelle have 
accepted an invitation to visit Century 
Wheelmen of this city on July 9. 
+,* 


the 


The Palma Wheelmen of Jersey City have is- 
sued a card giving the distances on the Hudson 
Boulevard, north and south from the centre of 
Montgomery Street. The distances are noted in 

: and tenths of miles. The distances north, to 
jingesser’s is 7.5 miles. The distance south to 
Gergen Point is 6.7 miles. The whole distance is 
14.2 miles, 

+,* 

A large party of members of the Brooklyn 
Blieyele Club left on Friday afternoon on what 
Promises to be a most enjoyable outing. They 
Sailed on the steatmship Roanoke of the Old Do- 
minion Line for Old Point Comfort, Va. From 
that place they wilil tour through Hampton, 
Phoebus, and Newport News, returning by the 
same route. To-day will be spent about Norfolk, 
and at 7 o’clock this evening the homeward jour- 
ney will be begun. The outing is under the spe- 
cial direction of the Road Committee, compris- 
ing ant R. aw ne James Thompson, A. E. 

andegaw, 8S. W. Sweezy, O. M. Edgerly 

H. Rahming. / sibliniid on sac: 

*,* 

The Essex County Wheelmen of Newark have 
decided to participate in the bicycle parade of 
the Cuban-American carnival to-morrow. The 
parade will start from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
station in Jersey City at 1:30 o'clock. The New- 
ark riders wil) leave Military Park at noon, riding 
over the plank road to Jersey City, where they 
will join the procession. The Essex Wheelmen wiil 
turn out fifty. riders, and it is expected that a 
large number of unattached riders will accom- 
pany them. The route will probably be-over the 
plank road to Market Street, to Broad Street to 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, to the fair grounds. | 


FOR NEXT YEAR’S CYCLE SHOWS. 


Manufacturers Apply Early for Space 
in the National Exhibits. 


From the responses which are being received 
to the circular letter of R., Lindsay Coleman, 
President of the National Cycle Board of Trade, 
inviting applications for space at the National 
cycle expositions for 1897, it is very evident that 
the action of the Executive Committee, in de- 
ciding to manage and control the National shows, 
has met with the unanimous indorsement of the 
cycle trade. 

The first two days’ mail brought in over 100 
applications for space. There is ample accom- 
modation, however, both at the Grand Central 
Palace®’of Industry, in this city, and the Colise- 
um, in Chicago, to provide for all comers. 

The Coliseum is the largest building of its 
kind in this country, and all exhibitors can be 
placed upon one floor, while at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, if the demand is found to make it 
necessary, an additional 100,000 square feet can 
be secured. 

The following is a list of applications for space 
received up to Wednesday evening: Acme Manu- 
facturing Company, Ames & Frost Company, 
Julius Adrae & Sons Company, Aurora Automatic 
Machine Company, Bevin Brothers’ Manufactur- 
ing Company, Bicycle Chain Lightning Company, 
the Black Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport 
Gun Implement Company, Brown Lipe Gear Com- 
pany, Buffalo Cycle Company, Butler & Ward, 
Chicago Stamping Company, 8S. D. Child & Co., 
G. W. Cole & Co,, the Columbia Rubber Works 
Company, R. F. Corbin, the Davis & Stevens 
Manufacturing Company, Empire Cycle Company, 
KR. R. Esmond, O, J. Faxon & Co., J. M. Garlic, 
Gendron Wheel Company, the Gilbert & Chester 
Company, E. . Gleason Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charles J. Godfrey, A. Wilford Hall, Hamp- 
shire Cycle Manufacturing Company, C. H. Han- 
son, Hardy Cycle Company, Hartford Cycle Com- 
pany, Hendee & Nelson Manufacturing Company, 
the Hitchcock Specialty Company, Hodgeman 
Rubber Company, Hoffman nara Company 
Frank A. Hollenbeck & Co., the E. Howar 
Watch and Clock Company, Indiana Orchard 
Screw Company, James Cycle Manufacturing 
Company, Iver Johnson Arms and Cycle Works, 
M. K. Kiebel, H.. H. Lane Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Lavigne & Scott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, “. avitt & Co., John Leng’s 
Sons & Co., the Liberty Cycle Company, John 
P. Lovell Arms Company, Marion Cycle Company, 
the McDaniell Merrihew Cycle Manufacturing 
Company, the McIntosh-Huntington Company, 
McKee & Harrington, Mossberg Wrench Com- 
pany, Muller Manufacturing Company, the New 
Departure Bell Company, the New-York Belting 
and Packing Company, Limited; New-York Stand- 
ard Watch Company, William F. Nye, Olympic 
Cycle Manufacturing Company, the Packer Cycle 
Company, the Persons Manufacturing Company, 
Punnett Cycle Manufacturing Company, Queen’s 
City Cycle Company, Relay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Remington Arms cannery, Rockford Tool 
and Sundry Manufacturing Company, Rochester 
Cycle Manufacturing Company, Louis Rosenfeld 

Co., Rosenwald & Weil, Rudolphe & Krummel 
Machine Works, Sager Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis Ref. & W. G. Company, Schlesinger & 
Woomans Manufacturing Company, Schoverling, 
Daly & Gales; the Shelby Steel Tube Company, 


W. D. Shephard & Sons, the Sherman Cycle Com-, 
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pany, Shone & Hanna Manufacturing Company, 
W. J. Smart, A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Spald- 
ing & Pepper Company, Stanley Cycle Manufact- 
uring Company, E. C. Stearns & Co., Stover’ Bi- 
eycle Manufacturing Company, Syracuse Cycle 
Company, Ralph Temple Cycle Company, the 
Tinkham Cycle Company, Tie Company, the Top- 
liff & Ely Company, Trenton Watch Company, 
Union Cyele Manufacturing Company, Victor 
Manufacturing Company, Waddel Wooden Ware 
Works, O. Wallace Company, the Walton- 
Tinkham Manufacturing Company, Waltham 
Manufacturing Company, Warwick Cycle Manu- 


facturing Company, J. A. Weaver, Jr., & Co 


Coming Race Tournaments. 


The principal race meets sanctioned by the 
League of American Wheelmen for the remainder 
of this month and August are as follows: 

JUI.Y. 

6—Waverly, N. J., Cuban-American Carnival. 

6—Oswego, N, Y., Junior Athletic Association. 

6—Canton, N. Y., St. Lawrence Athletic Asso- 
sistion. 

6—*Superior (Wis,) Cycling Club. 

8-9—*Appleton (Wis.) Cycling Clubs, Wisconsin 
Division Meet. 

11—*Chicago Associated Cycling Clubs. 

11—Peabody, Mass., W. F. Searle. 

11—Washington (D. C.) Light Infantry, 
pany ©. 

11—New-York City, Riverside Wheelmen. 

13—Holiy (N. Y.) Athletic Association, 

13-14—* Battle Creek (Mich.) Cycling Associa- 
tion. 

15-16—Kalamazoo, Mich., Cycle Club. 

18—Stamford, Conn, Yale and Towne. 

1S—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 
18—Bayshore (L. 1.) Cycle Club. 

18—Saugerties (N. Y.) Sicycle Club. 

17-18—* Detroit, Mich. 

11-18-25—Albany (N. Y.) County Wheelmen. 

25—*Lima, Ohio. 

25—Harrisburg (Penn.) Wheel Club. 

23—New-York City, The New-York Herald. 

25—Latrobe (Penn.) Bicycle Club. 
28—*Springfield, Ohio. 
q AUGUST. 

1—Elgin (111.) Cycling Club. 

1—Williamsport (Penn.) Bicycle Club. 

1—Scranton, Penn., Green Ridge Wheelmen. 

1—*Dayton, Ohio. 

1—Albany (N. Y.) County Wheelmen. 

1—Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts Athletic 
Association. 

1-15-29—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 

3—*Nastkville, Tenn. 

5—* Evansville, Ind. 

6—Franklin, Ohio, Bridges & Lacy. 

_ 6—Silver Lake (N. Y.) School of Physical Train- 
ing. 
7-8—*Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8—Albany (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 

8—Paterson, Associated Cycling Clubs of New- 
Jersey. 

8—Scranton, 


Com- 


Penn., Green Ridge Wheelmen. 
10-15—* Louisville, Ky., National Meet. 
12—Coxsackié (N. Y.) Cycling Club. . 
15—Bergen Point, N. J., Fourth Regiment A. A. 
15—Albany (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 
18—*Erie, Penn, 
18—Johnstown, Penn., Y. M. C. A. 
20—*Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
21—Troy, N. Y., Rensselaer County Wheelmen. 
22—*Rochester, N. Y. 
22—Albany (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 
22—Washington, D. C., Arlington Wheelmen. 
25—*Little Falls, N. Y. 
25—Newark Valley, N. Y., North Tioga Agri- 

cultural Society. 
26-27-28—Carmel, N. Y., Putnam County Agri- 

cultural Society, 
27—*Utica (N. 
28-29—Brattleborough, 

Club. 
28—*Bridgeport (Conn.) Wheel Club. 
29—*Meridan (Conn.) Wheel Club. 

28—F lushing, N. Y¥., Mercury Wheelmen. 
29—Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts Athletic 

Association, 
y. Tournaments marked with an asterisk 

denote that they are in the National Circuit, 


Y.) Cycle Club. 


Vt., Vermont Wheel 


Pullman Bicycle Road Race. 


CHICAGO, July 4.—The Pullman bicycle road 
rate was run this morning over a fast course 
and was won by Edward Heil, a seven-minute 
man. Alfred Schmidt, with an allowance of 
8 minutes, finished second, and E. A. Wilson, a 


six-and-a-half-minute man, third. The start of 
the race was made in front of the Auditorium 
Hotel, on Michigan Avenue, and the finish at 
Pullman, a distance of sixteen miles. Four 
hundred and ninety-three men started in the race. 





AMONG THE WHEELMEN, 


Cyclists wishing to join the League of American 
Wheelmen will be furnished with application 
blanks and necessary information by addressing 
Cycling Department of THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


—In repairing a single-tube tire it is well to 
exercise a little care in estimating the size of the 
plug patch. The tire is often condemned when 
the plug does not hold, while, in reality, the 
fault lies in the inefficient material used. A plug 
with @ blunt edge patch should in all cases be 
of as amplé area as the aperture in the tire will 
permit of inserting. A common mistake is the 
application of a thick plug with no qatch base, 
Which common sense should tell the user will 
not answer the purpose. A single-tube tire can 
be repaired both easily and permanently, pro- 
vided proper care is used in the selection of the 
material. ® 

—During the eleven days of racing which made 
up the New-York State Circuit, the professional 
riders divided $2,585, as follows: E. C. Bald, 
rH **Tom’’ Cooper, $385; L. A. Callahan, 
155; ‘*Tom'’ Butter, $190; Jay Eaton, $140; J. 
A. Newhouse, $105; Nat Butler, $165; Conn 
Baker, 3105; W. J. Helfert, $155; C. H. Callahan, 
$125; Otto Maya, $105; F. H. Allen, $80; Har- 
ley Davidson, $45; . J. Berlo, $100; W. C. 
Sanger, $60; W. M. Randall, $35; F. H. Hicks, 
35; Howard Mosher, $50; Charles A. Church, 

0; C. Werick, $20; R. P. McCurdy, $15; F. J. 
so" $10; H. R. Steensen, $10; H. K. Smith, 


—The members of the National Cycle Board of 
Trade are discussing the idea of establishing a 
standard color for bicycles, and some interesting 
arguments will doubtless result. Inasmuch as 
the makers of cheap-grade wheels may imitate 
the enamel of the standard manufacturers, a 
color which has established itself, like the wheels 
which bear it, is open to some criticism, An ar- 
gument in favor of black is opposed by makers 
who have a distinet color which characterizes 
the type of their wheels as much as the name- 
plate. ‘ 

—While riding from Bast Hartford to Hartford 
last Monday to catch a train, Monte Scott, the 
popular racing man, was thrown violently, 
breaking his collarbone and otherwise injuring 
himself, so that he will be unable to ride again 
this Summer. He was insensible when picked 
up, and was taken to his home, in Providence. 


—Frank P. Share, the popular Chairman of the 
House Committee of the Long Island Wheelmen, 
was the recipient last week of a fine diamond 
pin from his clubmates, showing, in a measure, 
the high esteem in which he is held by those who 
know him best. 


—W. C. Overman, manager of the New-York 
branch of the Overman Wheel Company, sailed 
for Paris yesterday, to be gone seven weeks. 
Mr. Overman goes abroad for rest. 

—It is now said that the Cabanne case will 
come up for final settlement during the National 
meet at Louisville. The suspended rider is very 
anxious to be reinstated. 


—Manager BE. P. Hadley of the R, H. Wolff 
Company spent the Fourth in Springfield, Mass. 


Irish Regiment Athletes. 


The First Irish Regiment of Volunteers, as 
guests of the Clan-na-Gael, held athletic games 
yesterday at Brommer’s Union Park, One Hun- 


dred and Thirty-third Street and Willis Avenue. 

The winners were: 

100 Yards Flat.—Won by M. O’Mara of Company 
D; Pursell, second. Time—0O:11 1-5. 

880 Yards.—Won by M. J. McCarthy; 
Reed, second. Time—2:21. 

Running High Jump.—Won by W. J. O’Mara; D. 
M. O'Connell, second. Height—3 feet 8% inches. 

Running Hop, Step, and Jump.—Won by Condon; 

J. O'Mara, second. Distance—43 feet 10 


inches. 

One Mile, Flat.—Won by M. J. McCarthy; J. 
Sheridan, second. Time—4:48. 

Putting 66-Pound Shot.—Won by O'Mara; 
O'Grady, second. Put—22 feet 10 inches. 
Putting 16-Pound Shot—Won by O’Connell; 
O’Mara, second. Put—38 feet 8 inches. 


James 


London Athletic Club Games, 


LONDON, July 4.—In the championship athletic 
games to-day the 120-yard hurdle event was 
won by Shaw in 0:15 3-5. King was second and 
Allfrey third. The four-mile race was won by 


Sturgess in 28:27 8-5. Curtis was second and 
Forchester third. The long jump was won by 
Leggett, who covered 23 feet 3% inches, Bar- 
bour was second, 


Bacon to Challenge Conneff. 


LONDON, July 4.—Bacon of the London Ath- 
letic Club will challenge Conneff of the New- 
York Athletic Club to run three races, at one, 
four, and ten miles, in England, and three at 
the same distances in the United States, for £100 
a side in each race, 





A Complacent English Visitor. 
From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

On a par with most English comments 
on American institutions was the remark 
of a fair Britisher who came ashore at 
Eastport from the St. John steamer and 
encountered a party of . Passamaquoddy 
squaws on the wharf. ‘‘ Well,” said she, 
“I think English ladies dress with bet- 
ter taste than Americans.” 
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SYRACUSE 


CRIMSON RIMS. 


A FULL LINE OF 1896 MODELS IN sTOCK. 


NO CUT IN PRICES. 


CHAS. J. STEBBINS, 





Metropolitan Agent, 103 Reade St. 


UP-TOWN AGENCY, 


FRED J. TITUS CO,, 83d St. and Boulevard. 


JULY 5, 1896.—FOUR PARTS:-TWE: 
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BETTER MATERIAL cannot be obtained. 


ME 


BETTER GUARANTEE cannot be given. 
BETTER PURCHASE one and be convinced. 


R. HL. WOLFF & Co., LTD., Foot of E. 


SALESROOM : 
1 East Forty-Second Street. 
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The Assurance that there is NOTHING BETT ER, 
goes with every $100 


rt Cycle. 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION cannot be devised. 
BETTER MECHANICAL FEATURES cannot be adopted. 


BRANCHES : § 
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118th St., New-York. 


425 Broadway. 
( 332 Fifth Avenue. 
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Ojjice of BETTS’ PATENT HEADLIGHT C@O., 
17 WARREN STREET, NEW-YORK. 


TO THE TRADE. 


Certain large stores still continue making 


it 20th CENTURY Biysti 


HEAD-LIGHT 
THEIR IMPORTANT ADVERTISING LEADER 


to draw the public to their Cycle Departments and they advertise prices 
far below the actual cost to themselves. 


THEREFORE 


1stly.— We beg to assure the Trade at large that these stores are not 
obtaining any inside prices or the slightest concessions in any way in the 
purchase of our Headlights. 

2ndly.—We respectfully suggest to either Wholesale or Retail Mer- 
chants that they avail themselves of the low offers and buy all they possi- 
bly can, and should they ever say ‘* Just Out,’ our further advice is to 
pay your money and take their receipt for delivery to be made at your 
address later. 


The 20th CENTURY 


is the most successful 
Bicycle and Driving Lamp 
in the world to-day, 


BICYCLE 
HEAD-LIGAT 


and are intrinsically worth the List Prices 
which are Nickel $4.00, Bronze $4.50, 
Aluminum $5.00. 

ImiraTIONS Do Not Count—for the original features which make 
the “20th Century” the great success it is, are fully patented and so 
cannot be imitated. 





Burns Kerosene------Keeps Lighted. 


STABILITY 


Is Great Stuff. 


When you pay your good money for a bicycle 
the machine you get must have “‘ staying quali- 
ties” if it is to be in any way satisfactory. 
This is.one of the points at which the extra 
money it costs to make VICTORS makes itself 
very clearly felt. 

Certainly there is nothing more important in 
a bicvele than light running and stability. 
These are the Victors’ very strongest points. 

Plenty of stability in Victor prices, too. The 
price for 1896 and 1897 is $100.00 each. Lots of 
things we would like to show you about Victors. 
See us at 23 Warren St. and give us a chance. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


MAKERS OF VICTOR BICYCLES, 
New-York Braneh, 23 Warren St. Harlem Agency, 7 W. 125th St. 


Dayton Bicycles 
and Tandems 


Compared with Other Wheels 


Are as Diamonds 
Among Gems. 











76 Reade St., Broadway and 57th St., 
NEW-YORK CITY. 


08000OO0COOOODOD CO0000OD0O 0000000008000 
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High Grade Wheels, 
Low Grade Prices. 


300 Triangle Wheels, ’96 Model, Fully Guaranteed. 


PEERLESS CYCLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Forty-Two Dollars. 


Your Choice of Seat, Handle-Bar and Tires. 


STARR CYCLE CO., connie 23a Street: 
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Announce it in THE NEWsYORK 
ale TIMES and reach 
FY to purchase w 





PEOPLE, PRESS, POLITICIANS 


all indorse 


The SPLENDID » 


With Self-Healing Tires, 


‘ $65, $80, $100. 
OUR $80 BICYCLE MERITS SPECIAL ATTEN. 
TION. IT IS A SUPERIOR WHEEL. 


WE CAN MEET ANY DEMAND FOR 
JUVENILE WHEELS. 


ARTISTIC CATALOGUES, OLYMPIAN GAMES, 
OR ‘“‘ HINTS TO WHEELMEN ” FREE. 


Sold by S; F. Myers & Co., Jewelers, 
48 and 50 Maiden Lane. 


Jerome Cycle Co., 8th Av., Corner 58th St. 


SOL HEYMAN & CoO., 993 3d Av., above 59th St 
LUDWIG BAUMANN & CO., 2,226 3d Av. 
CRUTTENDEN & NORTON, 415 Broadway. 
Cc. M. ALVIENNE, 8th Av. and 23d St. 
HACKER & HOFFMAN, 1,870 5th Av. 
PESSELS & WEST, 443 Ist Av. . 
ZIMMERMAN & CAHN, 1,742 Lexington Av. 
J. SIMONSKY, 1,950 3d Av. 2 
HEMMEL ELECTRIC CO., 709 Columbus Av. 
J. KOCH, 102 West 125th St. 
ARONSTAM & SON, 430 5th Av., 
JAS. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., 
J. AUSTIN SHAW, 926 Fulton St., be 
HENRY HESS. 1,894 Broadway, 4 
MILLER & GWATHMEY, 1,520 B’way, “ 
E. MOUTOUX, 2,610 Atlantic Av., “68 
Ss. C. HALSTED, 1,267 3d Av., bere 

OLYMPIC BICYCLE PARK, 

185TH *TO 136TH STREET, LENOX AV. 
Largest and finest open-air academy on earth, 

Six acres. Banked track for scorchers. Perfeo= 
tion for learners. 

OLYMPIC CYCLE MFG. CO., 

N. Y. Office, 35 LIBERTY ST. 


Bicycles 
On Installmenis. 


$5 Cash 


i 
Balance from $5 to $10 
per month. 


VICTORS, 
WAVERLEYS, 
CRAWFORDS. 


E..G. P. Co., 
29 Broadway, New-York. 


Open Mondays Until 9 Pp. M. 


Can now be purchased on EASY 
PAYMENTS at the New- York 
Headquarters, 


307 BROADWAY. 
Call or write for particulars, 


THE FOWLER CYCLE MFG. CO, 


J. H. Robley, New-York Manager. 


Brooklyn, 











BICYCLE FAILURES, 
The reasoh We can buy and sell cheap. 
Double guarantee with each, maker’s and 

ours. 
. $100 1896 COLUMBIAS 
pC “ MAYFLOWERS....$49. 
“* ‘'TRIUMPHS. 
“ DUKBS......... 
* EMPIRE...... é 
“* COLTONS y 
100 Dry Goods Store Bicycles... .$27.50 
icycles Sent C. O. D. Privilege of Ex- 
amination. 
Dealers Call and Get Quantity Prices. 


PARK ROW BICYCLE CO., 
23 PARK ROW, Opp. Post Office. 


SOVVt22t2a0 


BICYCLES AT AUCTION, 
E. BISSELL, SON & CO., Auctioneers, 
12 MURRAY ST. AND 15 PARK PLACE, 

, ‘ y 
Thursday, July Sth. at 12:30 o’clock, 
SPECIAL RESERVED SALE 
Ladies’ Men’s, and Juvenile 
HIGH-GRADE BICYCLES; 
also Diamond “=< Combination Tan- 
ems, 
Sale will comprise a desirable line of Standard 
First Quality Wheels, and presents a favorable 
opportunity to purchase wheels 
AT YOUR OWN PRICES. 
Wheels on exhibition Wednesday, 
July Sth. 


9. 
7. 








No Extra Charge 
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Leave your advertisement for The 
New-York Times at the nearest 
or most convenient American 
District Telegraph Office. 
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WHY BICYCLES DON'T TIP 





SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BALANCING INVOLVED. 


——- 


Riding That Is Easy and Riding 
That Is Difficult—The Steering of 
the Wheel from Side to Side 
Keeps It Under the Centre of 
Gravity of the Body—What Speed 
Has to Do with It—Facts of Inter- 
est to All Wheelmen. 


When bicycles first came into use, the 


general impression was that the task of 
balancing them could only be acquired after 
weeks of patient and persevering practice. 
2 
This is not true; nevertheless, it would not 
be reasonable to form any other conclusion 
if guided wholly by appearance, for cer- 
tainly when one sees a rider coming along 
the road, the wonder is, how can he man- 
age to keep in an upright position with so 
little apparent effort. It is probable that 
there are very few persons who have not 
at some time or other tried to settle in 
their own minds this qtiestion, and, judging 
from the general impression that prevails 
among those who do not know how to ride, 
the conclusions arrived at are in most cases 
erroneous. Almost every one believes that 
it is easier to balance the wheel when run- 
ning slow than when going at a high rate 
of speed, but this is just the reverse of the 
facts, as every rider well knows. - The most 
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Figure 1. 





difficult thing to do on a bicycle is to stand 
still. The next most difficult thing is to 
move along at the slowest possible speed. 
Any novice can ride at a ten or twelve 
mile per hour velocity, but he who can go 
at a@ one mile rate is an expért. 

As a matter of fact, the art of balancing 
a bicycle is not difficult to acquire, and now 
when nearly every one rides this fact has 
become very well known. Why a feat that 
looks so difficult should be so easy has puz- 
zled many a mind, and any number of at- 
tempts to solve the problem have been made, 
but in almost every case the theories devel- 
oped have been incorrect, either wholly or in 
part. The most common notion that pre- 
vails in relation to the subject is that the 
headway, as it is generally expressed, or, 
more properly speaking, the momentum, 
keeps the wheel from ‘falling’ over. This 
supposition is only partially true; the ve- 
locity only assists in maintaining a bal- 
ance, and this is the reason why it is easier 
to ride fast than slow. But this very fact, 
that speed simplifies the act of balancing, 
has led almost every one to believe that 
it is the only cause upon which the action 
depends, : 

The real reason why a bicycle can be bal- 
anced so easily is that the wheel can be 
steered from side to’side; dnd thus be kept 
under the centre of gravity of the body. 
If. the wheel could not be turned to one 
side or the other, but was confined to a 
straight line, the balance could only be 
maintained by throwing the body from 
Side to side, so as to keep the centre of 
gravity over the wheel, and this would be 
far more difficult to accomplish. To illus- 
trate this point, consider the case of a man 
trying to balance himself upon the heels 
of his shoes. He will soon feel that his 
weight is going either forward or back- 
ward, and to avoid falling over he will take 
a few short steps in the direction in which 
his body is moving, and thus restore the 
equilibrium. So long as he keeps moving 
his heels, one way or the other, he wili 
have no difficulty in preserving his bal- 
ance; but if he tries to accomplish the 
same result without moving his heels he 
will find that he can only maintain a bal- 
ance for a few seconds, and to accomplish 
even that much he will have to swing his 
body and arms around in anything but a 
gyaceful manner. This explains why it is 
So much easier to maintain a balance on 
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Figure 2. 





stilts than on a tight rope. One would 
naturally suppose that the latter would be 
the easier, because the whole length of 
the foot rests upon the rope, and, therefore, 
only the tendency to fall over sidewise has 
to be counteracted; while with the stilts, 
as they terminate in very small ends, the 
body can tip in any direction. But the stilt 
walker can balance himself without diffi- 
culty, because no matter in what direction 
he may incline he can keep the stilts under 
~ body by simply stepping in that direc- 
ts) 


n. 
How these principles apply to the act of 

‘balancing a bicycle can be readily ex- 

eg by the aid of the accompanying 
gures. 

Suppose the rider, shown in Figure 1, is 
required to keep the wheel on the straight 
line A. It is evident, then, that when he 
begins to incline to one side, as shown by 
the dotted lines in Figure 2, he can only 

re the balance by throwing the body in 

the opposite direction; and that he must 
throw it far en beyond the upright 
line A B to the weight on both 
This at once shows that if he should 
himself to tip over as far as shown 


+ 


| in the figure, he could not 
rium; as it would be im 
the body far enough in the opposite direc- 
tion for that purpose. This fact alone 
shows that it would be necessary to act 
with great promptness, and enueavor to 
restore the balance just as soon \as the in- 
clination to one side became noticeable. In 
the effort to regain the balance by throwing 
the body toward the opposite side to that 
to which the whee! was tipping, it would be 
more than probable that the weight would 
be thrown too far, and this would render 
necessary a quick movement in the con- 
trary direction. The effect of all this 
would be that the graceful motion of bicycle 
riders would be converted intoaseriesof con- 
tortions that would resemble the perform- 
ance of a professional india rubber man. And 
even with all these ungainly movements 
the balance could not be maintained for 
more than a few seconds, except by one 
who had acquiréd the art by long practice. 
Tne most difficult thing a bicycle rider can 
do, outside of trick riding, is to ride a 
chalk line. If any one doubts this let nim 
try to follow a wagon wheel track, and he 
will very soon realize that it is not an easy 
thing to do. 

From the foregoing we can see that the 
speed of the bicycle will not keep it from 
tipping over if the wheel is kept on a 
straight line. The speed prevents it from 
falling over as easily as it would if stand- 
ing still, and that is all it does do. The 
action of the speed is to cause the wheel 
to tip over more slowly. This gives the 
rider more of a chance to keep in balance, 
but if the wheel is not turned from the 
straight line the equilibrium must be main- 
tained by throwing the weight of the body 
to one side or the other, and to do this in 
a graceful and successful manner would 
require an amount of skill that could only 
be acquired after lohg practice. 

In the actual riding of a bicycle the bal- 
ance is maintained by turning the wheel 
from side to side. This can be easily un- 
derstood by reference to Figure 3, in which 
the rider is shown inclined to the same 
angle as is shown by the dotted outline in 
Figure 2. By turning the front wheel so as 
to steer slightly in the same direction in 
which the body inclines, the position shown 
by the dotted lines is soon attained. In this 
position the wheel is on the line C D, which 
is directly under the body. To balance in 
this way it is not necessary to move the 
body at all, because the result is accom- 
plished by steering the wheel so as to- 
keep it under the centre of gravity, while 
in the former case the centre of gravity 
had to be kept over the wheel, and this 
could only be accomplished by throwing 
the weight of the body from side to side. 

When a rider begins to lean to one side 
the turning of the wheel in the same di- 
rection does not check his side motion. He 
continues to fall over, but he steers the 
wheel so that it moves sidewise faster than 
his body does, and the result is that it very 
soon reaches a point when it is under the 
centre of gravity. If a close observation of 
the movement of a bicyclist could be made, 
it would be found that the upper part of 
the body moves along in a line that sways 
from one side to the other to a slight ex- 
tent, and that the path of the wheel upon 
the ground follows the same curve motion, 
but goes further toward each side than the 
upper part of the body. The reason for 
this is that when the body begins to tip to 
one side the wheel must be steered in the 
same direction, rot only until it runs di- 
rectly under the centre of gravity, but 
enough further to check the side swing 
which the body has acquired in the act of 
tipping. If the wheel does not run far 
enough out of line to check the side swing 
the balance could not be restored. 

While the actual balancing is effected by 
deviating the course of the wheel from side 
to side, the headway assists, as already 
stated, in maintaining the equilibrium. The 
reason for this is that the momentum 
when the wheel is in motion acts against 
the force of gravity, and consequently the 
net force that tends to push the weight to 
the ground is less. This causes it to drop 
more slowly and gives the rider more time 
in which to regain his balance. To illus- 
trate this more clearly, suppose we con- 
sider an ordinary boy’s hoop. If you try 
to balance it while standing still you wiil 
find it to be impossible. As soon as it is 
released it will begin to fall, and will strike 
the ground flat on its side in short order. 
If, instead of trying to balance the hoop 
standing still, you roll it along, the action 
will be very different. At first the hoop 
will roll in a straight line, but almost im- 
mediately it will begin to follow a curved 
pata, which will grow smaller and smaller 
until finally it will course around in an ap- 
parently circular path, which will dimin- 
ish in size as the headway dies out. The 
explanation of this action is that just as 
soon as the hoop gets out of balance the 








Figure 3. 





force of gravity begins to draw the heavy 
side down to the ground, just as it would 
if the hoop were not in motion. But the 
momentum of the hoop, acquired on account 
of its velocity, tends to keep it moving in 
a straight line; therefore, there are two 
forces acting against each other, and the 
result is that the hoop leans over and be- 
gins to run in a curved path. This curve 
grows smaller, because the force of gravity 
remains unchanged, while the momentum 
gradually dies out; consequently as the 
former slowly gains the mastery over the 
latter the weight is drawn nearer and near- 
er to the ground. The curve in which the 
hoop rolls becomes smaller and smaller, be- 
cause the angle at which it inclines in- 
creases as the headway dies out. There- 
fore, the part that comes in contact with 
the ground keeps shifting away from the 
periphery, which would trace a straight 
line, to the side, which would trace a circle 
equal to the diameter of the hoop. The 
path of the hoop, therefore, begins with a 
straight line and then turns into a spiral, 
which grows smaller with each turn, and 
finally ends in a circle not much larger than 
the hoop itself. Any one who is at all ob- 
serving can notice that the time required 
for the hoop that is rolled along to drop 
is much longer than that for the one that 
is allowed to fall over while standing still. 
The difference in the time in the two cases 
will depend wholly upon the velocity. If 
the hoop is rolled off very gently it will 
drop on its side very soon, but if it is given 
a good start it will run around for some 
time. This is simply because in the latter 
case the headway is much greater, and as 
this counteracts the effect of the force of 
gravity, the latter cannot succeed in draw- 
ing the hoop down to the ground until the 
force of the headway has died out. 

What is true of a hoop is true of a bicycle, 
and as a high velocity keeps the former 
upright for a greater length of time than 
a slow motion, so it does the latter. This 
is the reason why it is easier to keep a 
wheel in balance when moving fast than 
when running slow. 

At a sufficiently high velocity a bicycle 
could be meet in the upright position for 
a considerab 
ing any effort to balance it by steering the 
wheel sideways, but at a slow speed this 
could not be done, One of the most dif- 
ficult feats of balancing that can be done 
on a wheel is to keep it upright while stand- 
ing still, with both wheels in line, 

hose who have seen professional trick 
riders must have noticed that whenever 
they perform on a bicycle that is not in 
motion, the front wheel is not in line with 
the hind one, but is turned at a considera- 
ble angle. This greatly simplifies the act 
of balancing. It helps in two ways; one 
is that when the front wheel is turned 
around at an angle it increases the width 
of the base upon which the bicycle rests, 
for the simple reason that the length of 
ground covered by the wheel lengthwise 
is much more than sidewise. The princi- 
advantage of turning the wheel around, 
owever, is that when in that position it 
can be rolled back and forth slightly as 
occasion may require to maintain the bal- 
ance. If the rider feels that he is begin- 
ning to tip over to the right, a very slight 
pressure on one of the pedals will move 
the wheels sufficiently to send the front 
one far enough to the right to check 
the tipping-over tendency. If the weight 
inclines to the left, a small movement of 
the correspond will restore the 
eq 
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SHELDON THE CHAMPION. 


The Yale Athlete Wins the Amateur 
Athletic Union All-Around Contests. 


BAYONNE, N. J., July 4.—All-around cham- 
Pionships of the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States were contested on the New-Jersey 
Athletic Club grounds at Bayonne this afternoon 
before several thousand spectators, who also 
witnessed a series of open games under the club's 
management. L. P. Sheldon of Yale captured 
first honors in the champlonships, defeating John 
A. Larkin of the Xavier Athletic Association and 
H. Obertubbesing of the New West Side Athletic 
Club. Sheldon scored 5,380 points in nine events, 
being disqualified in the 880-yard walk for run- 
ning. Larkin scored 5,115 and competed in 
everything, arriving after two events were con- 
tested. Obertubbesing did not compete in the 
pole vault or hurdle race. Of course, all cham- 
pionship events were without handicaps, George 
Schwegler met with injuries a few days ago, and 
did not take part. 

Sheldon won the 100-yard run by four and a 
half yards. The men were six feet apart in the 
880-yard walk. Larkin won the mile run by 120 
yards, and Sheldon beat third man by 80 yards. 

The football teams lined up as follows: 


Bayonne Rangers. Positions. Pay Ridge A. C. 
So Seer Goal Hopkins 
F. Oliver Full back Patricks 
. Campbell Full back 
Half back 
Half back 
..-Half back 
-Right wing. 
-Right wing. 
.Cenhtre... 


Humphreys 
Taylor 
..Darragh 
..-Graydon 

‘s H. McGee 

Grundy.. . Left wing... .... Salter 
Bliner Left wing Mason 

Bay Ridge was victorious, scoring 2 goals to 1, 
under association rules. Oliver scored for Bay- 
onne and T. McHugh was disqualified. H, Mc- 
Gee scored twice for Bay Ridge. 

Five teams competed in the one-mile relay 
local team race for clubs of Jersey City, four 
runners of each team competing. The Catholic 
Club-won by about twenty-five yards, its fourth 
starter finishing in a canter. Lafayette King’s 
Sons finished second, and Vigilant Field Club 
third. Teams of the Guild of the Iron Cross 
and the Young Men’s League also took part. 
The best time was 3:47 2-5. The winning team 
was W. F. Hurley, J. J. Keane, J. J. Hart, and 
T. B. Cannon. 

The principal officials of the games were: 
Athletic Committee—James D. Boyd, Chairman; 
M. R. Cobb, H. A. Bannister, and 8S. 8S. Schuy- 
ler. Direstor—President—James E. Sullivan, 
New-Jersey Athletic Club; Referee—H. A. Ely; 
Referee of Cycling—Frank P, Prial. Starter— 
Harry 8, Cornish, Knickerbocker Athletic Club; 
Referee of Football—Oliver 8. Jones, New-Jer- 
sey Athletic Club; Individual Championship 
Committee—James E. Sullivan, J. W. Kelly, E. 
E. Babb. 

Summaries of the ten individual championship 
events follow: 
100-Yard Run—Won by L. P. Sheldon, Yale Uni- 

versity; Jonn A, Larkin, Xavier A. A., second; 

H. Obertubbesing, New West Side A. C., third. 

Time—0O:11 1-5. 

Putting 18-Pound Shot—Won by L. P. Shel- 
don, Yale University, 84 feet 10% Inches; 
John A. Larkin, Xavier A. A., second, 82 
feet 10 inches; H. Obertubbesing, New West 
Side A. C., third, 29 feet 1 inch. 

Running High Jump—Won by L. P. Sheldon, 
Yale University, 5 feet 9% inches; John A. 
Larkin, Xavier A. A., second, 5 feet 2% inches; 
H. Obertubbesing, New West Side A. C., third, 


5 feet % inch. 

88-Yard Walk—Won by John A. Larkin, 
Xavier A. .; H. Obertubbesing, New 
West Side A. C., second; Sheldon disqualified 
for running. Time—3:47 3-5. 

Throwing 16—Pound Hammer—Won by John 
A. Larkin, Xavier A. A., 97 feet 10 inches; 
& P. Sheldon, Yale University, second, 97 feet 
5 ‘inches: H. Obertubbesing, New West Side 
A. C., third, 62 feet 10 inches. 

Pole Vault for Height—Won by L. P. Sheldon, 
Yale University, 10 feet 8% inches; John A. 
Larkin, Kavier A. A., 8 feet 6% inches; Ober- 
tubbesing did not compete. 

120-Yard Hurdle, Ten Fiights—Won by L. P. 
Sheldon, Yale University; John A. Larkin, 
Xavier A. A., second. Obertubbesing did not 
start. Time—0:18. 

Throwing 56-Pound Weight—Won by John A. 
Larkin, Xavier A. A., 24 feet 6 inches; L. P. 
Sheldon, Yale University, second, 20 feet 8 
inches; H. Obertubbesing, New West Side A. 
C., third, 15 feet 2 inches. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by 
Yale University, 21 feet 74 
Larkin, Xavier A. A., second, 
inches; H. Obertubbesing New 
C., third, 15 feet 11% inches. 

One-Mile Run—Won by John A. Larkin, Xavier 
A. A.: L. P. Sheldon, Yale University, second; 
H. Obertubbesing, New West Side A. C., third. 
Time—5:18 8-5. 

Percentages and total scores in the individual 
championships are as follows: 


Event. Obertubbesing. Larkin. Sheldon. 
87 622 706 


5 
418 
776 


ee 


428 


- McHugh 


Sheldon, 
John A. 
11% 

A. 


a 
inches; 
17 feet 

West Side 


320 
560 
774 


Putting 16-lb. shot.... 
Running high jump... 
88-yard walk 

Throwing 16-lb. ham- 

mer 

Pole vault, height..... 
120-yard hurdle..... oe 
Throwing 566-lb. wet.. g& 
Running broad jump.. 365 
One-mile run......... 555 


Total percentage. .2,922 
Summary of open and handicap events follows: 
100-Yard Run, Handicap.—Won by M. P. Halpin, 
New-York A. C., (8 yards;) J. E. Underwood, 
New West Side A. C., (6 yards,) second; E. A. 
Sostling. Brooklyn, (2 yards,) third. Time— 


0:10 1-5. 

One-Mile Bicycle Handicap.—Won by G. Seitz, Ar- 
canum Wheelmen, Jersey City, (110 yards;) 
John Jasper, Arcanum Wheelmen, Bayonne, 
(100 yards,) second; E, B. Fisher, unattached, 
(120 yards,) third. Time—2:20 2-5, 

440-Yarad Novice.—Won by G. W. Vreeland, New 
Manhattan A. C.; F. A. Onderdonk, New Man- 
hattan A. C., second; C. T. Meyers, Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, third. Time—0:52 1-5. 

880-Yard Run, Handicap.—Won by C. J, Sulzer, 
New-Jersey A. C., (8 yards;) William Cohen, 
New-Jersey A. C., (8 yards,) second; M. P. 
or x) * eiadhemass A. C., G yards,) third. Time 
—2:00 1-5. 

One-Mile Walk, Handicap.—Won by Samuel Lieb- 
gold, Pastime A. C., (scratch;) Samuel Jacobs, 
Pastime A. C., (53 seconds,) second; J. Frazer, 
Young American A. C. and Rangers A. C., (50 
seconds,) third. Time—6:47. 

220-Yard Run, Handicap.—Won by C. J. Sulzer, 
New-Jersey A. C., (8 yards;) William Cohen, 
New-Jersey A. C., (8 yards,) second; “7 4 
Halpin, New-York A. C., ( yards,) third. 
Time—0:23 1-5 

440-Yard Run, Handicap.—Won by M. Cregan, 
New West Side A. C., (85 yards;) G. W. Vree- 
land, New Manhattan A. C., (22 yards,) sec- 
ond; N. R. Pendergast, New-Jersey A. C., (30 
yards,) third. Time—0:50 2-5. 

220-Yard Hurdle, Handicap.—Won by F. C. Mar- 
tin, New Manhattan A. C., ( yards;) A. W. 
Smith, Vigilant A. A., (8 yards,) second; G. G. 
Winship, New-York C., (8 yards,) third. 
Time—0:23 3-5. 

One-Mile Run, Handicap.—Won by Lane Cooper, 
Rutgers College A. A., (75 yards;) J. J. Burke, 
New-Jersey A. C., (115 yards,) second; Ernest 
Hijertberg, New-Jersey A. (scratch,) third. 
Time—4:27 2-5. 

Two-Mile Bicycle, Handicap.—Won by W. L. Dar- 
mer, New-Jersey A. C., (40 yards;) E, B. 
Fisher, unattached, (200 yartis,) second; Henry 
Waller, Arcanum Wheelmen, Jersey City, (100 
yards,) third. Time—5:22 2-5. 

Throwing 16-Pound Hammer, Scratch.—Won by 
James 8S. Mitchell, unattached, 184 feet 4 
inches; Charles Chadwick, Yale University, s@c- 
ond, 126 feet 8 inches. 


C., 





NEW-YORK ATHLETES VICTORIOUS, 


Win the Powell Cup at the Philadel- 
phia Carnival of Sports. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 4.—The people’s athletic 
sports, which are held annually under the di- 
rection of the City Council on July 4, in con- 
nection with other athletic events, attracted 
4,000 persons to Frankfield Field, (the athletic 
grounds of the University of Pennsylvania,) to- 
day. There was an unusually large number of 
entries, and the programme was lengthy. The 
prizes were handsome silver cups. While the 
field and track events were in progress, a turn- 
ers’ exhibition was given by several clubs. B. 
J. Wefers of Georgetown University, the cham- 
pion amateur sprinter, was entered, but he did 
not appear. Summaries: 
220-Yard Hurdle, Handicap—J. H. Stitser, Ath-~ 

neian A. C., (13 yards,) first; Lewis H. Mac- 

Laughlin, Park A. C., (20 yards,) second; J. 

Wilson Sylvester, Philadelphia, (scratch,) third. 

Time—0:27 1 : 


100-Yard Dash, 


“Novice—Woodward W. Marcus, 
Central Y,. 7 


M. C. A., first; "James A. Hare, 

De Sales Academy, and George W. Adams, 
Athenian A, C., tiled for second place. Time— 
0:10 5. Adams was protested, and Hare 
was given the place. 

One-Mile Relay Race, Teams of Four Men.— 
New-York A. C. defeated Athenian A. C. of 
Philadelphia. Time—8:27 2-5. The winning 
team, which was composed of George M. Sands, 
A. B. Dalby, T. H. Fisher, and H. 8. Lyons, 
received the Powell Cup, and as the New-York 
A. C. has won the trophy three times, it is 
now its absolute property. 

Twao-Mile Bieycle Race, 
Hendricks, Athenian A. first; William 
Quinn, Athenian A. C., second; Morris M. 
Hunter, P. W., third. Time—5:56 1-5. 

440-Yard Run, Novice—George McCartney, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Y. M. C. A., first; Frank A. 
Kernan, Athenian A. C., second; Joseph Hall, 
unattached, third. Time—0:55. 

One-Mile Handicap—C T. Darrow, unattached, 
(149 yards,) first; William Middleton, Bunting 

. A., (60 yards,) second; W. Orton, 
University of Pennsylvania, (scratch,) third. 
Titn Orton’s time from scratch was 


Scratch, Class A—A. 


2:36. 

120-Yard Dash, Handicap—C. P. Prentiss, Wil- 
mington Y. M. C. A., (33 feet,) first; John 
O’Brien, Academy of Gesu, (48 feet,) second; 
William A. Scarlett, Athenian A. C., (32 feet,) 
third. Time—0:11 3-5. 


\ 9:00. 
440-Yard Walk Against the American Amateur 
Record 1:28 and the English Amateur 
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‘CLUB CHAT ABOUT SPORTS 





BITS OF TRUTH AND GOSSIP THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION, 


The Coney Island Jockey Clab’s Races 
Not Like the Old-Time Contests— 
Too Many Short Dashes and the 
Social Standing of the Track Not 
Maintained, Say the Gossippers— 
“Mike” Dwyer’s Experiences in 
the West, 


“Been to the Coney Island races all the 
-week?”’ asked the Traveler as he paused 
for an instant between the sips at a fra- 
grant and cooling mint julep that had fol- 
lowed him into the corner of the club smok- 
ing room where the crowd that has a fond- 


ness for sporting chatter is in the habit of 
congregating. 

It was to the Cotillion Leader that the 
remark was addressed, and the reason for 
it was his presence at the club instead of 
at Newport. 

“Was there once. That was enough for 
me. It looked just like the old track, with 
its velvety lawn and beds of flowers and all 
the natural surroundings as beautiful as 
ever. Nature was kind to the Coney Isl- 
and Jockey Club when it gave them such a 
charming place for a race track. Poor old 
man Jerome found it and made of it a spot 
that was all that a race lover could wish 
for. But there has been a great change in 
the surroundings and in the character of 
things, and one day was enough for me.” 

“Have the dyspepsia, or did you fail to 
back the winner of the Suburban?” queried 
the Plunger. 

“Neither. I was not there on Suburban 
Day, and I managed to-beat four of the five 
races on which I had a bet. There was simply 
none of the old-time Coney Island atmos- 
phere about the place. It was more like 
the Brooklyn track or Brighton Beach than 
the old Coney Island track that in the days 
of Lawrence and Jerome we used, some- 
what irreverently, perhaps, to call ‘ God’s 
country.’ The upper tier of seats had a 
lot of cheap actresses with their flashy 
escorts, some of whom had actually invaded 
the sacred precincts of the front line of 
boxes, where they sipped champagne osten- 
tatiously for the benefit of a lot of gaping 
people on the lawn. ‘These said: ‘ There’s 
Miss So and So, who’s doing a turn at one 
of the continuous performances or on the 
roof gardens when she is not here with 


some Johnnie. Her last husband is that 
man sitting there,’ (pointing to a seat on 
the main floor of the stand,) ‘ but she threw 
him over when his bank roll ran too low for 
him to buy more diamonds.’ Everything 
was business, and the social life was gone 
entirely. No one that one knew or wanted 
to know was there. Lander was wandering 
about the lawn and chasing tips on the 
races instead of leading the band, as he 
had always doné at the track in previous 
years. The whole game seemed to be run 
for the benefit of the gang of gamblers down 
in the betting inclosure. Bad horses were 
running, such as never before had a chance 
at the track. Five-furlong dashes seemed 
the rule. It was not at all like racing, but 
like a gambler’s whirligig. I want no more 
of the Coney Island track until there is a 
decided change for the better. I wonder 
what ‘ Bunty’ Bradford can be about to 
allow that sort of thing at the track.” 


“Now, hold on a bit,” said the Owner, 
knows so much more about society 
than he does about race horses. ‘“ Don’t 
blame ‘ Bunty.’ He feels worse about the 
matter than you do, or than do any of the 
rest of the people who have come to look 
on the Coney Island track as the represent- 
ative track of the country. I happen to 
know it was not his fault that thére has 
been no music there and that the boxes in 
the exclusive row have been opened to 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry that happened 
to have the price with which to lease a 
box for the meeting. If he had his way 
there would be no tawny-haired variety 
singers and comic opera actresses in the 
front row. But Bradford has lost his pull 
in the management of affairs. The coal 
trade has come to the front, and the idea 
that a first-class race course can be run on 
the same principles that are sometimes used 
in running a coal yard are being tried.” 
*,* 

“Yes, I hear that Heckscher is trying on 
the same principles that he wants put in 
operation at the Horse Show this Fall,” 


said the Polo Player. ‘‘ It does not seem to 
have worked very well so “ar, as the at- 
tendance has been smaller than ever, and 
there is general dissatisfaction among the 
managers who had listened to the advice 
that it was a piece of needless expense to 
have a band and so try to attract people to 
the track for something besides the betting. 
He certainly had no idea there would be 
such a din created as the abolition of the 
band has resulted in, or that it would drive 
away the very element that the ciub has 
been trying to get to the track for years. 
I hear now that there will be a band there 
next week and at the Fall meeting, and 
that the plan to give the Horse Show with- 
out music will also be abandoned, That 
may help matters along toward the end of 
the mesting.”’ 

“TI hope so,’”” put in the Oracle, “‘ for the 
track has always been looked on as a sort 
of resort for fellows from the clubs. It 
was so handy to take the ladies there for 
an outing of an afternoon. They had a 
rare chance for a bit of small talk, the ex- 
eitement of the races, with trifling wagers 
on them, an opportunity to hear some good 
music, and then a run down to Manhattan 
Beach for dinner. Without the music the 
ladies have not cared to go, and things 
have changed so entirely that I doubt if 
the change is made even now it will do 
much good. You know it is hard to teach 
tricks to an old dog, but it is a heap 
harder to make him learn again one that 
he has forgotten. Bradford must be hav- 
ing a jolly good time on the quiet at Heck- 
scher’s expense just now, and the latter’s 
aspirations as a caterer to the public and 
the stockholders at the same time must 
have received a severe blow.” 


*,* 


“Shift the subject a bit,”’ interjected the 
Punter, ‘‘ and tell me what has become of 
‘Mike’ Dwyer as a plunger. The papers 
used to be full of the operations that he 
was carrying on. He is back here, for I 
saw him, but I have looked in vain for 
pay ying 3 in print about his betting forty 
or fifty thousand dollars to win a few hun- 
dred dollars such as used to be published. 
Has he qtopped betting? ”’ 

+,* 

“ When a well is dry, it is hard to pump 
water out of it,’’ oracularly responded The 
Operator. ‘“‘I once ran up against a little 


game down on the Street that was called 
the Cordage Trust. I didn’t operate for a 
long time after that to any considerable 
extent, and I have noticed quite a dent in 
my bank account ever since that time. 
Dwyer has seen a sort of Cordage Trust, 
according to all accounts, though I have 
not heard of his having been examined in 
supplementary roceedings as yet. e 
went to England, you remember, to ‘ skin 
the lamb’ there. was told that after a 
run of the hardest kind of hard luck he 
bet the last $10,000 he had on Harry Reed 
the day that he was left at the post. 

“His Western campaign has just ended, 
you know. It was_ not wholly brilliant, 
though he tried hard to corner the three- 
year-old-stake market. But he neglected 
to get Prince Lief. Prince Lief was his un- 
doing, and instead of winning all the West- 
ern Derby and ks races, as he had 
counted on doing, he got thrown down by 
Byron McClelland’s colt. While his horses 
won close to $230,000 for him, he spent all 
of that in buying other horses, and the 
men in the betting ring got as much more 
out of him, if all the accounts are correct. 
I reckon they are not far wrong, for he 
is no longer a factor in the betting ring, 
and no one notices what he is doing. It - 
a ease of the pitcher that went too often 
to the well getting broken. Riley Grannan, 
Pittsburg Pnil, and George Wheelock have 
entirely taken the wind out of his sails as 
a plunger.” 


who 


+, 

The Oracle remarked: “‘Do any of you 
happen to remember a little talk we had 
here about a month ago, that was printed 
in THe New-YORK Times, about what 
might happen to Mike Dwyer if he had 
made a mistake in buying three-year-olds 
out West with Ben Brush as a trial horse? 
The very thing has occurred that was then 
intimated might be ble. Ben Brush 
is not so good a horse as a three-year-old 
as he was as a two-year old, and the trial 
horse proved to be a bad crutch for Dwyer 
to lean on. i ioe tone 6, is this rac- 

er, shrewd as 
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re dy money than he can 
adie, and therefore he has 
e a factor of secondary 
cing affairs. ut he is a 
a horse, and knows all 
trade, so that he is bound 
to come out right again in the «is. He 
is a born gambler, and if he + _yens to 
get things running his way, there will be 
a rapid shifting of bank accounts, in which 
his will get fat and those of some of the 
layers will show evidences of leanness.’’ 


“What will August Belmont do in his 
English campaign—fare as Dwyer did?” 
queried The Man from Hempstead. 

“Not atall,” quickly spoke up The Ora- 
cle, who had views on this matter. ‘“‘ He 
will be more likely to come out as Lorillard 
and Wishard have done, as he will go to 
work on right principles. I have seen 
lots of racing abroad, and I feel certain 
that he has a trainer who knows just as 
much about training horses as does any 
English or Irish trainer, and a jockey who 
can ride as well as most of the English 
lads. Hyland will pursue the American 
methods unhampered, and will have Griffin 
ride as he wisnes him io. Mr. Belmont 
intends to make it a test of system against 
System, and has no intention of going) over 
there to break the betting ring and be 
very clever.’ It will therefore be a ques- 
tion of the actual merits of the horses en- 
gaged for the stakes. Belmont looks to 
have a good lot in Henry of Navarre, Hast- 
ings, Margrave, Woodvine for the sprints, 
Merry Prince, and Don de Oro and Octagon 
among the three-year-olds, as they will be 
when he gets ready to race there. They 
Say, too, that he has a splendid lot of year- 
lings, and that Hyland thinks the batch 
contains some that are as good as any- 
thing he ever had to handle.” 


s,* 


“Just the same, the Belmont horses have 
a grand lot of racers to run up against when 
they get there,” said The Owner. ‘He 
must meet St. Frusquin, Persimmon, Thais, 


and some other good ones in the all-aged 
races, and there is no way for him to get 
a line on them, Besides, he will not be 
treated any too leniently by the handicap- 
per, who seems to be willing to take no 
risks at all with the American horses. 

With Leopold de Rothschild as a rac- 
ing adviser he will have at hand the wis- 
dom of one of the shrewdest racing men 
in all England, and Belmont goes over with 
a better chance than any of the other Amer- 
icans have had. When Wishard, with 
everything against him, and absolutely 
nothing except his horses in his favor, can 
do as well as he has done with a lot of 
common selling platers, Belmont, with the 
prestige that he has as the President of 
The Jockey Club, with the best trainer in 
America and a good jockey, should do 
much better. If he does not, then the fault 
will lie with the horses. If they are as 
good as we think them, all will go well. 
lf their class is false, from the English 
Standard, then we must confess that we 
cannot breed as good horses as they do in 
the old country. ‘ Augey’ expects to win 
the Derby with Don de Oro. I am afraid 
that he will not realize that ambition, 
even though no great two-year-old has yet 
shown in England, for the defeat of The 
Don in the Great American Stakes ought 
not to have occurred to a horse good enough 
to win the Derby, which, with the excep- 
tion of the Melbourne Cup, is about the 
hardest race on earth to win. At all events, 
join me in See success to the Rlem- 
ton colors. Here’s to Belmont’s pluck, and 
the hope that he may be lucky enough to 
capture some of the classics.” 
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ONE OF SIMON’S ‘ THREATS.” 


It Is No Wonder Nobody Was at All 
Alarmed by It. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, 

Jules Simon spent much of a long life in 
the generally futile act of the threat. It 
would be unjust to say that he used men- 
aces as a mere habit, and no one can aver 
that he used them without conviction. But 
he was not, in his most vigorous time, a 
man strong enough for the function and of- 
fice of a prophet. He was apt to have in- 
Stant recourse to a warning whenever he 
was disappointed in his fellow-citizens, or 
when the course of things contradicted his 
hopes and faith. He was, in fact, subject 
to the temptation of the ease with which a 
public can be warned. He spoke to it seri- 
ously; he told it what was in store; he 
wrote little stories to convey the warning 
and carry the threat. Did they ever fright- 
en a mouse? 

And yet they were no slight calamities 
that he prattled of in the weekly press to 
those who might be suppoged to prefer the 
form of fiction. Take, for instance, one 
of the last stories he wrote. It was writ- 
ten to warn France and the rash world 
against the over-education of women; and, 
in spite of the gentleness and tolerance of 
the author’s temper, no one can say that 
its menaces were few, or mild, or in any 
way moderate. On the contrary, they were 
calculated to strike dismay, 

His heroine finds that she manages the 
grocers’ and the butchers’ books, and the 
housekeeping generally, with so much ease 
and so good a system that she might well 
go on to the attractive study of finance and 
public economy. She reads law also, and 
her husband—a professional man—finds her 
industry of use to him. 

In time she educates her only daughter. 
In this question the father has misgivings; 
a daughter is a serious responsibility. Shall 
she be saddled with a brevet d’institutrice, 
according to her mother’s arenes of work 
and examinations? And, if so, will the 
fathers and mothers of young men like it 
or not? What result, in a word, will a studi- 
ous girlhood have upon the treaties for the 
maiden’s enerene” 

The wife has her way. She guards her 
daughter with every care, goes with her, 
of course, to every lecture, and presents 
her to society with every confidence in a 
happy issue. None the less does disaster 
surprise the little family. Their daughter is 
refused, their alliance declined there where 
everything had seemed most auspicious. 
The mother can guess no reason; the father 
hears whispers in the world. His wife is 
considered ‘* advanced ’’—‘‘ blue,”’ according 
to the island wit of our earlier century; 
an ‘‘ Amazon,” according to the contempo- 
rary, but longer-lasting, phrase of France, 
This is why the proposal of marriage failed. 
In all this it is not the dear world but 
the woman who is obviously so wrong. 

What follows is tragic without relief, 
The husband, though he had had, through- 
out, the wisest of misgivings, takes upon 
himself the vindication of his wife. Those 
who have called her advanced shall answer 
it to himself. In the ensuing duel it is he 
who falls, and not the husband of the lad 
who had said “ advanced ”’ or ‘*‘ Amazon.” 

Such are the caprices of fortune. It is 
not merely that you cannot count upon the 
right husband’s being the better swords- 
man, but also that fate juggles with your 
sympathies. Who shall say that the hus- 
band of the woman who said ‘‘ Amazon”’ 
was not more in the ight and more entitled 
to be the better swordsman than the hus- 
band of her who had hampered her only 
daughter with a brevet d’institutrice? It 
is a doubt of this kind that is so painful, 
M. Jules Simon seemed to feel, and that 
mars your sense of the symmetry of life. 

The wound is mortal, and the man is car- 
ried home to his wife to die. She, when it 
is too late, sees all the error of her ca- 
reer, and the justice of retribution. A 
broken heart, the consciousness that she 
has been the cause of her husband’s death, 
and the unmarried condition of her\daugh- 
ter, are none too much chastisement, she 
seems to confess, for what she has done. 
And at chastisement is hardly the word. 
The disaster that comes upon her is pure- 
ly punitive. Her life is over. 
er last words are words of warning; not 
to the mothers of sons; not to the worid 
of lawyers and stockbrokers, the exceeding- 
ly silly society—if Jules Simon has not be- 
lied it—that cut her off, with her daugh- 
ter, for such a reason; not to the duelists, 
though any or all of these might have 
possibl been mistaken by a plain reader in 
good faith for the culprits of the littie 
story and the right recipients of its last 
reproaches. No; the ultimate reproof is for 
herself, and the ultimate warning for her 
daughter. ‘‘Oh, see, my child,” she cries 
“be adviced. emain a woman!” And 
this is obviously what the author says, 


too. 
It might be unfair, perhaps, to take this 
as a specimen even of Jules Simon’s smail- 
er literary work. Fiction was perhaps not 
his strong point. But it would be hard 
to find a better specimen of the work of 
the professional threatener. 





Fought a Grizzly to a Finish. 


From The Portland Oregonian. 

John Doud of Promised Land, in Wallo- 
wa County, had an interesting time with a 
grizzly bear a few days ago, in which he 
had a narrow escape. He was hunting 
in the Wallapa Cafion when he discovered 
a large-sized grizzly and fired at it, break- 
ing its leg. The bear started for him, and 
Mr. Doud had, he thought, reached a place 
of safety, when the branch broke, precipl- 
tating him almost into the jaws of the 
bear. Then @ rough-and-tumble 
fight, in which the s seemed largely 
in favor of the bear. % 
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ONG THE WHIST PLAYERS. 
Seme Echoes of the Recent Congress 
-—Sbhort Versus Long Suit. 


The sixth American Whist Congress has come 
and gone. It was a phenomenal success. The 
principal credit is due to Robert H. Weems, the 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Whist 
League and President of the Brooklyn Whist 
Club. Mr. Silleck, the manager of the Oriental 
Hotel, did all in his power to aid in making 
everything comfortable and pleasant for the 
congress. Harmony, good feeling, and excellent 
play prevailed. 

There were some funny incidents, The two 
principal members of ‘‘the big four’’ of the 
Hamilton Club of Philadelphia, who were slated 
to play in the contest for the Hamilton Trophy, 
Played the first game in the contest for the Min- 
neapolis Trophy for the purpose of ‘‘ giving the 
boys a good start.’’ They got the lowest score 
in the game. ‘‘ The boys”’ entered the next 
game and won every other game, playing the 
Baltimore team to a tie. As, however, in case 
of a tie the number of tricks won was to decide 
the contest, the Baltimore team, having the 
greatest number of tricks to its credit, was de- 
cided to have won the trophy. 

The celebrated Whitfeld prize problem, 
lished in Whist for April and reproduced in 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES, was solved by the 
writer, who stated that fact and said that the 
answer, for obvious reasons, could not be pub- 
lished in THp TIMES until after it had been 
published in Whist. It has now made its ap- 
pearance in Whist for June, which has just come 
to hand. The problem and solution are given 
below: 


pub- 


Problem, 
NORTH. 
8, A, 4. 
| ae « 
¢ . 

D, K. 
EAST. 

my, 9,. 7. 


2. 
6, 3. 


Kn, 5. 
™, 
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TRICK 2. 
N.—H, K.* 
E.—H, 9. 
S.—H, 6. 
W.—H, Kn. 
TRICK 4. 
E.—D, Qu.* 
5.—C, 8. 
Ww.—D, 5. 
N.—H, 8. 
TRICK 6, 
N.—C, 4. 
E.—D, 6. 
8.—S, 2.* 
Ww.—cC, K. 
TRICK 7. TRICK 8. 
§.—S, 5. N.—C, T.* 
W.—S, Kn. E.—D, 9. 
N.—S, A.* 8.—H, 10. 
E.—D, 7. W.—H, Qu. 

*Trick taken. 

In trick three if East refuses to take king of 
diamonds, South discards his heart, and the 
remaining three tricks for North and South are 
obvious. If South trumps ace of diamonds, 


West makes both clubs and queen of hearts, 
If South discards heart, West will win two 
tricks with his remaining cards. South must 
therefore discard his clubs. In trick five West 
has the option of discarding a club or a heart or 
of trumping. The play following discard of a 
elub has been shown. If he discards the heart, 
South at trick seven leads ten of hearts. If West 
trumps, North overtrumps, otherwise passes. In 
ease West trumps at trick five North . over- 
trumps, and the last three tricks are made by 
North and South on a cross-off. 

The writer had the pleasure of meeting Prof. 
Whitfeld of Oxford University at the congress 
and had a long talk with him. The professor 
said he considered the above the most difficult 
problem he had ever composed. He is an excel- 
lent whist player. Whist gives the writer credit 
of having solved the problem. 

At the regular meeting of the Brooklyn Whist 
Club tournament last week there were present 
the following whist celebrities: ‘*‘ Cavendish "’ 
(Henry Jones) of London, England; Trist of 
New-Orleans, ‘author of ‘‘ American Leads’”’; 
Bunn and Briggs of St. Paul, Minn., probably the 
two best players in the country; Tormey of San 
Francisca, Cal., and Trainor and Baldwin of 
Chicago. There were eighteen tables in play. 
‘* Cavendish ’’’ was under the weather, did not 
take part, and left early. All the others men- 
tloned took part in the game. The highest score 
North and South was 133, made by Baker and 
La Vie: the highest East and West was 118, 
made by Trainor and Hatch, The average North 
and South was 125, East and West 109. The 
following is the score in detail: 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Players. Score. Gain. Loss. 
Baker and La Vie.......seeeees 133 je 
McCully and Secott....c.seeeee- 130 
Wait and I. Taylor.......+sses- 1: 
Bachman and L. Josephson 7 
Pond and Simons........-+.e08- 1: 
Trist and Tormey 
Baldwin and Buffinton......... 126 
Ward and Murray......sesee-- 126 
Elwell and Plimpton........... 126 
Scott and Vail.......cccecceees 126 
Evans and Weeks 4 
Rose and Pastman.......+.+++- y 
Edwards and Claflin 
Tolar and Drigg@s......ccseeeses 123 
A. and B. Josephson 2 
Braine and Winans.......++.-- 122 
Worth and Wheelock........--. y 
Church and Read 

EAST 


TRICK 38. 
N.—D, 
E.—D, 
8.—C, 2. 
Ww.—D, 
TRICK 5. 
E.—D, 
§.—C, 
w.—c, 
N.—S, 
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AND WEST. 

Players. 

Trainor and Hatch : 
Wilde and Ditmars.......+.-+.+-- 117 
Bunn and Brig@s......-se+eeee+. 116 
Dollard and Sweeny 114 
Lawrence and Leggett y 
Jacobs and Riggs.......eseeses: 
Dougherty and Hewitt 

Henius and Stevenson 

Van Wyck and Field 

Gilhooly and Earle......- 

Bogart and Thorp. 

Lesile and Miller.. 

Boyd and Segur... 

Hill and Richards... 

Barrow and Bailey 

Putnam and Nitches 

The highest scores in the tournament 
season are as follows: 

124|)A. E. Taylor 

. .-118|A,. Josephson 
G. A, La Vi iJ. Langmuir... ae 
R. H. Weems 102 |H. B, Newman...... 84 

The short-suiters made a poor showing in the 
congress, although they were successful in win- 
ning one of the trophies. But against the 
teams they played they would in all probability 
have won, if they had played the ldng-suit 
game. The team that won is composed of excel- 
lent long-suit players, who stand well up in the 
first class of long-suit players. In the Hamilton 
Club Trephy and ‘the Minneapolis Trophy (the 
latter for pairs) the short-suiters were ‘‘ not in 
it.’’ One of the weakest teams in the Minne- 
apolis Trophy beat both short-suit teams, the 
Capital Bicycle Club of Washington and the 
American Whist Club of Boston, setting top 
score of the evening in both matches, - 

The short-suit, or ‘‘ Howell’’ system, in brief, 
is about as follows: Lead of deuce is ‘ the 
giant call’’; playing the deuce of a suit on part- 
ner’s lead, in which you hold high cards, is the 
“elephant finesse.’’ A lead of queen, knave, 
10, or 9 indicates a singleton, or only one more 
of the suit. A lead of 8, 7, or 6 a singleton, or 
only one more of the suit, and a desire to ruff, 
A lead of a 5, 4, 3, or 2 means a long and strong 
suit and at least four trumps. A lead of a 
king singleton in trumps is called the trump at- 
tack, and partner is to continue the trump lead 
on every opportunity. The hands in which the 
system works are exceptional. The lead of an 
ace or king means you are to play a “ run- 
ning’’ game, 80 as to save all the tricks you 


an. 
Whist for June has another difficult problem by 
Whitfeld, as follows: 


AMICOS 
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SOUTH. 
AKn97 
A’, 

K6 

WEST. 

H, K 
c,K Kn 82 
D, Qu Kn 9 

Spades trumps. South to lead and North and 
South to take all the tricks, The solution is to 
be given in the August number of Whist. The 
writer has solved it, and will give the solution in 
Tue TIMEs after its publication by Whist. 

In THE TIMms’s account of the contest in the 
congress for the Minneapolis Trophy the score of 
the Commercial Travelers’ Club of Albany, N. Y., 
was given as nine games won and six games lost. 
‘The Captain of the team says it should have read 
nine and one-half games won and five and one- 
half games lost. 

A very close and interesting match was played 
at the Brooklyn Whist Club last week between 
Stevenson’s and La Vie’s teams, the former win- 
ning by three tricks. The score was as follows: 

Stevenson’s Team—Stevenson, Tolar, Buffinton, 
and Boyd—75. . 

La Vie’s Team—La Vie, A. Josephson, Earle, 
and Elwell—72. 

Since writing the above remarks about the 
short-suiters, (so called,) the writer met Col. 
Buffinton of the New-York Whist Club team, that 
won the American Whist League Trophy at the 
congress. The Colonel informed the writer that 
his team played the long-suit game in that con- 
test, so that the short-suiters really won noth- 

at the congress. 

he Philadelphia Telegraph, in speaking of 
the systems of play in the congress, says: ‘In 
fact, the entire result of the play at the congress 
emphasizes the advantage of the long-suit game, 
po the only way the short-suit writers can 
avoid acknowledging this fact its to claim eue- 
eessful long-suit players as short-suiters, manu- 
facture interviews, &c. In the iv 
contest, 
short-sul' 
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Bicycle Club of Washington. Individually co: 
sidered, the whist ability of its players could wo 
be questioned, and yet, as a team, although {i 
had the luck to draw in what was generally 
admitted to be the weakest of the four sections, 
it only finishe@ third in that section. The othe 
team in this contest, generally considered to be 
a& short-suit aggregation, was New-York. Thei 
game in this contest, however, can be more ac- 
curately described as a mixture of the two 
systems. Be that as it may, however, in spite 
of admitted individual skill of the four players 
in the team, they were beaten in their first two 
matches and finished third in their section. There 
were other teams in this contest with short-suit 
leanings, but not one of them finished even as 
high as second in its section, and the three 
teams that made the best showing in the 
contest, viz., the Hamilton, St. Paul, and 
Baltimore, were all long-suit fours of the most 
radical type. In the Minneapolis Trophy contest 
two pairs entered to play the short-suit game, 
viz., the American of Boston and the Capitol 
Bicycle of Washington, the individual abil- 
ity of the players was up to, if not above, 
the average of the other contestants, yet in the 
sixteen entries (some of which was very weak 
and necessarily booked for last places, regardless 
of system) the Americans finished no higher 
than ninth and the Capitol Bicycle in twelfth 
place. The three leaders, Baltimore, Hamilton, 
and Fergus Falls, were long-suiters of the most 
radical description. * * * All this proves most 
conclusively what, in this column, has always been 
contended, viz., that while the short-suits may 
Score an occasional victory, the long-suit game 
will, in the end, win by a large margin.’’ 

There was another match at the Brooklyn 
Whist Club, with four players on a side, viz., 
Baker’s team and Josephson’s team. ‘The formet 
won by three tricks, as follows: 

Baker’s Team—Baker, Barrow, Cliflin, 
Stevenson—52. 

Josephson’s Team— 
and Elwell—49. wide B ise apt ns Sem: — 

The following is the weekly problem for the 
whist-playing readers of THm TIMES: 


Problem, 


and 


North to lead and North and South to take 
five tricks, 


WHAT BICYCLES MIGHT DO. 





The Many Adaptations of a Wonder« 
ful Genius, 


“Well, Jabez, what is the matter? You 
seem absorbed.” 

‘“*Lem me alone. 

* Doing what?” °' 

“Inventin’, I tell you. Got the artist's 
wheel down fine. His palette is in front, 
his easel’s behind, and all his paints on the 
cranks, they keep better mixed that way, 
and he just wraps his canvas around the 
upper bar of the frame—see? and I haven’t 
forgotten his umbrella.” 

“Ts that all?”’ 

*“No; I had to give a power of thought 
to a wheel for a double-bass; kind of un- 
wieldy thing; got over it by making the 
double-bass man straddle his instrument. 
Trombones, ophicleides, and kettle-drums 
just pack away like boxes in a nest, and 
Sousa’s only got to say a word and my 
fortune’s made in musical wheels.” 

“Anything else?” 

““There’s the literary wheel; got the 
points from a Brooklyn librarian. The 
book or the magazine is held in place, just 
this side of the ram’s horn, and there is 
an automatic concern that turns over the 
leaves at the exact time. With that ar- 
rangement the publishers will have no fur- 
ther reason to complain that books are now 
a drug on the market. Then there is the 
sportsman’s wheel. He slings his double 
barrel right under him, and there’s a rest 
if he’s a pot-hunter, and a place for fifty 
rounds of ammunition, and a crib for a 
pointer or setter, as the case may be, and 
a game bag and a basket for holding dog 
biscuit for a week. A little variation in the 
sportsman’s bike, and you have the angler’s 
rig, down to his green painted hamper, with 
the bait in it. The drummer’s wheel took a 
lot of sabe. I don’t care what kind of 
Samples the man carries—teapots or pig 
iron. It’s all arranged for. Don’t ask me 
any more questions, for I’m on the milk- 
maid’s wheel now.. You couldn’t catch on, 
I am afraid, not being of an ingenious turn 
of mind. Well, it’s about this, and don’t 
you give me away: She just scorches 
around her cows, and the milking stool is 
adjustable. A patent attachment to a cy- 
cloidal sprocket works the exhaust and 
strips the last drop from the cow’s udder. 
Then when the tin bucket that the chain 
carries along is filled, all she has to do is 
to zip around to another cow, and that 
works the churner, and go by the time she 
is through with the very last Sukie there 
is your butter, and the cyclometer tells you 
how much butter you have to a pound. 
I’m working out a refrigerating principle 
now, as a part of that wheel, so as to keep 
the butter cool and fresh. That wheel is 
going to break the co-operative dairy busi- 
ness. Don’t ask me no more silly questions, 
see?” 


I’m inventin’.”’ 





He Fought at Waterloo, 


From The London Chronicle. 

We were in’error, it seems, when we 
spoke a short time since of Joseph Rose as 
the sole survivor of the ‘“‘ Grande Armée.” 
Out of the 44,000 grizzled warriors who 
claimed in 1869 the St. Helena Medal as 
having served under ‘“‘ Le Petit Caporal,”’ 
there still remains one to answer to the 
muster call, 

Victor Baillod of Percey, in the Yonne, is 
@ year senior to his departed comrade, 
having been born on April 9, 1793. He 
joined the ranks in 1812 at Colmar, and 


formed part of the One Hundred and Fifth 
Foot under Davout, with whom he went 
through the siege of Hamburg. Baillod was 
without doubt a Waterloo hero, and he has 
good reason to remember that eventful day, 
for he fell under the charge of the British 
cavalry, got a sabre cut across the skull, 
which would probably have cut short his 
career but for his huge shako, and was 
carried off to England as a prisoner of war. 
His name found a place among the list of 
dead, but a year later he returned to the 
bosom of his family, and a medical board 
gave him his discharge on the ground that 
he was in the last stage of consumption. 
Since that date he has lingered on through 
eighty Summers, and hopes to see the cent- 
ury : eon before he bids farewell to the 
world, \ 





FOREIGN MAREETS. 


LONDON, July 4—5 P. M.—Produce—Sugar, 
1s 6d per cwt for Cuba centrifugal polarizing 
96° test, and 9s 8d@10s for Cuba muscovado 
‘Gua refining. Beet Sugar—July, 10s; October, 10s 

ae 

LONDON, July 4—5 P. M.—Paris advices quote 
8 per cent. rentes at 101f 55c for the account, 
Spanish 4s, 64%. 

BERLIN, July 4.—Exchange on London, 20 
marks 3844 pfennigs for short sight and 20 marks 
4 pfennigs for ninety-day bills. 


LIVERPOOL, July 4-1 P. M.—Beef—Extra In- 
dian mess easy at 47s 6d; prime mess easy at 379 
6d. Pork—Prime mess, Western fine, dull at 
45s; do, medium, dull at 88s 9d. Hams—Short 
cut, about 14 to 16 lb, steady at 44s. Bacon— 
Cumberland cut, about 28 to 80 lb, dull at 25s; 
short rib, about 25 lb, dull at 259; long clear 
middles, iight, about 40 to 45 lb, dull at 24s; 
long clear middles, heavy, about 50 to 55 Jb, dull 
at ; short clear middles, heavy, about 50 to 
55 lb, steady at 28s 6d; clear bellies, about 12 to 
14 Ib, dull at 23s 6d. Shoulders, about 12 to 14 
lb, steady at 25s. Lard—Prime Western, spot, dull 
at 21s $d. Cheese—American finest white and 
colored easy at 349 6d. Tallow—Prime city nom- 
inal. Cottonseed Oil—Liverpool refined steady at 
16s. Spirits of turpentine steady at 19s 
Resin—Common firm at 4s 9d. Wheat—No. 2 red 
Winter firm at 5s 14d; No. 1 Northern Spring 
firm at 4s 104d. Corn—Mixed Western, spot, 
steady at 2s 11%d; July dull at 2s 1144; August 
dull at 2s 114d; September dull at 8s. Plour—st, 
Louis fancy Winter dull at 6s 9d. Hops at Lon- 
ae ockow am qonst Sus at SO@45s. : 

ONDON, July 4,.—At the wool 
conducted by Charles Balmer ae = ery 
bales were offered. There was a good attendance 
and the competition was brisk. Most kinds 
brought full rates, chiefly from French and home 
wares. bag anurans were not inclined to 
purchase. e offerings consist 
superior wools. Followin ot Fenerally of 
and the prices obtained: 
1,600 melote ian; Is Wd 
pieces, s >; greasy, 9d: 
pieces, 5 d. Quesnsiand—tO0o bl scoured 
10d@1s 10%d; do, locks and ‘pieces, 11d@1g 2a: 
greasy, 6%@94d; do, locks and piec ; 
Victoria—1,100 bales; scoured, 
a one pieces, 11d; gresey, 4%@ 
and pieces, 3@s44d. South Australia—600 . 
scoured, lllsd; greasy, 41%4@8d; do, locke ea 
pieces, 4%@7}:d. West Australia—400 bales: 
scoured, locks and pieces, 7%@91qd; greasy, 44@ 
bi Yt do, locks and pieces, 4 . New-Zealan 

3,900 bales; scoured, 11%d@is 4d; do, locks 
» 7@10d; do, locks 

Hope and Na- 


and pieces, 734d@1s 2d; greas 
and pieces, @sd. Cape of 
tal—1,300 bales; scoured, TM%d@is 44d; eas 
@6%d. The arrivals to July 5 were 141, 
bales, of which 21,000 bales were forwarded 
direct. The imports for the week were: From 
New South Wales, 9,144 bales; from Victoria, 
5,712 pasess. from South Australia, wie 





only one team played an cedaienes 
t game—that team the ! 
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HE NW-YORK 


PHOENIX INDIAN SCROOL 





“LARGEST IN THE SOUTHWEST AND 
SECOND LARGEST IN THE COUNTRY. 


Weed of Military Garrisons in Arizona 


Grow Less as this School In- 


creases Its Influence Among the 


Nation’s Wards—Over One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Boys and Girls— 

u ' ‘Arrangement of the School and 
the Work of the Pupils, 


PHOENIX, Arizona, July 4.—The largest 
Indian school in the Southwest and the 
second largest in the Union is that in the 
Balt River Valley, near this place. It is 
unique in several respects. It is patronized 


by the Apaches, the Pimas, and the Mari- 
copahs, who have until the past two years 
been the most lawless, intractable, and sav- 
age tribes Uncle Sam has had to deal with. 
It teaches the red-skinned boys and girls, 
not only from primers and charts, but it 
has classes in practical farming, lessons in 
the proper mode of irrigating land, and the 
most fruitful crops that the Arizona soil 
will produce. It is situated in the heart of 
the Indian country, and its teachers go out 
of their class rooms and shops into the 
wigwams and wickiups huts of the braves 
and squaws, and teach lessons of thrift and 
the absurdity of witchcraft and supersti- 
tion, Its teachers constantly cultivate by 
deeds of charity in times of illness and 
sympathy in hours of distress a feeling of 
friendship between the obdurate and bar- 
barous old men and women of the tribes in 
Central Arizona, that (so eminent authority 
as Gen. Nelson A, Miles is quoted) not only 
attracts pupils to the school, but makes the 
necessity of military garrisons in Arizona 
less and less each year. 

The Indian school is under the charge of 
the Department or the Interior, and, next 
to that at Elampton, is the largest in the 
Union. It has been three times enlarged in 
the past five years, and more building will 
soon be necessary because of the number 
ef littl Indians that have been brought 
there by their parents for instruction in 
the last year. The Pimas are the princi- 
pal patrons of the institution, and the Mari- 
copahs next. The former number 166 and 
the latter 48. The Apaches, whom the In- 
dian agents and teachers have always 
found the mrost rebellious at tutorship by 
the whites, have in tne last few months 
shown unusual zeal for education and civ- 
jlization. They now have twenty-seven 
boys in the Phoenix school, and would 
have twice tha: rumber if there were ac- 
commodations ter ‘em. This is not much 
like the first the Indian school, in 
1889, when the =: p: cinten@ent and his as- 
sistants used to travel for weeks among 
the Indian settlements, using all manner 
of induce:nents and pleadings to get the 
gavage: to permit their youth to be taught 
in the Government school. In those days 
if half a cozen pupils per month were ob- 
tained for the new institution, it was pleas- 
ing to the Superintendent and the teachers. 

The question of the best way to educate 
and civilize the Indians has been the sub- 
ject of deep and «xtensive discussion among 
Eastern philanthropists—men who know 
the Indiams only theoretically—for a long 
while. Not only that, but it has figured 
cuite prominently in our political discus- 
sions, unti]) it has been taken up by the 
Government, and large appropriations have 
been and are being made annually for the 
education of the ndian as well as for 
his support. In many cases it has appeared 
as if money were thrown away, and in 
ethers only a medium of success has been 
achieved, so that there are people who cry 
against it and argue “ that the Indian can- 
not be so educated and weaned from the 
habits of his forefathers but that he will go 
back to his old practices when opportunity 
affords.” 

So far the matter of Indian education has 
been of necessity, more or less one of ex- 
periment. The best methods to put forth 
in obtaining the desired result have had to 
be ascertained by experience and through 
many trials and long, wearisome experi- 
ments. There are no text books or series 
of lectures on the subject. Nothing like 
it has ever before come up in the history 
of nations, conseguently the impossibility of 
sitting down and informing one’s self by 
reading and investigation. 

The Indian school at Phoenix is built of 
brick and iron. There are 160 acres of 
land about the building, all under cv!Iti- 
vation—crops of grapes, alfalfa, peaches, 
prunes, apricots, melons, corn, and garden 
Vegetables. Al) the farm work is done by 
the Indian boys, under the supervision of 
half a dozen white instructors. The fences 
are kept up, the wooden irrigation ditches 
mended, and the outbuildings and the 
Wagons are repaired by a corps of In- 
dian boy carpenters and woodworkers, the 
youngest of whom is twenty-two years old. 
The vineyards are already planted, the al- 
falfa is beautifully green at the present 
time, and over it grazes a herd of blooded 
stock, both horses and cattle. All the 
faim work, tending the stock, irrigating, 
&.., is done by the students. 

The fifty-seven Pima and Apache girls in 
the school] under the supervision of the ma- 
tron, learn to cook, wash, sew, and per- 
form ull other household duties,- in addi- 
tion to their study of the English language. 
The superintendent of the school finds the 
Indian girls less tractable to book learn- 
ing than the boys, but they have a Zeal for 
meatness in sewing and knitting that is 
astonishing. Very few of the girls have any 
taste for arithmetic and the forms of lan- 
guage, but they love to execute brightly 
‘colored maps and to draw. They are al- 
ways much more reserved and diffident 
than their red-skinned brothers. The boys 
are handsome fellows, from fourteen to 
twenty-one years of age, and during cer- 
tain hours of the day they are compelled 
to attend to the duties of the farm. They 
do not do this reluctantly, as one might 
suppose, but with good will and an ap- 
parent anxiety to learn. They are dressed 
in uniform, their hair kept closely trimmed, 
and they show their appreciation of the 
change from almost absolute nudity by 
keeping their shoes polished and _ their 
clothes nicely brushed. In the classroom 
they excel in arithmetic and spelling, and 
jany exercise that brings the blackboards 
into use wins their attention. Strange as 
it may appear, they have not the least lik- 
ing for exercising in the gymnasium, but 
in out-of-door sperts, such as running 
races, leaping, and vaulting, they are very 
‘proficient. 

A recent visit to the Indian school was a 
revelation in some respects. The writer 
has known the Pima Indians on their res- 
ervation as a fierce, sullen, obstinate, and 
eruel lot of savages, with a record second 
to not even the Apaches for horrible butch- 
eries of white settlers and unspeakable bar- 
barities upon their enemies in warfare. It 
was therefore a surprise to see over 150 of 
the boys and girls of these desert savages 
come marching into the chapel with military 
precision, dressed in handsome, neat-fittin 
garments, wearing linen shirts, and wit 
their hair brushed with as much nicety as 
that of a city dude. 

The surprise did not end there. When 
the opening hymn was announced one of the 
Apache girls that five months before was 
irunning wild on the desert south of the 
Gila readily turned to the number, and, 
handing the writer the book, asked in good 
English if he would not take part with 
them. 

Some of them sing splendidly, and Prof. 
Rich, the Superintendent of the schcol, says 
‘that they are natural musicians. Several of 
\the younger ones have learned to play the 
‘organ, and with the French harp they will 
make an average city gamin ashamed of 
yhimself. Hugh Patten, one of the monitors, 
‘plays the piano very well, having picked 
ithe accomplishment up without any instruc- 
;tion, only being aided by his natural apti- 
jtude for music. This Indian is a pecullar- 
,ity in Indian life. Some years ago he 
Jearned the English language, and acted as 
an interpreter from that time till the open- 
‘ing of the school, which he entered, where 
‘the has since remained. He discarded his 
Indian name and assumed an English one, 
‘and in the three years has acquired a goo 

lish education. He is of medium size, 
rather dark, but with the prepossessing ap- 
‘pearance of a student. He has done much 
jto induce his people to adopt civilization, 
and is, of couftse, a warm friend of the 
school. 

One of the advantages of the Phoenix 
gchool is the climate. The pupils are ac- 
‘eustomed to it, whereas if they are sent 
gwiy to the north they easily fall victims 
ito the ecld, and a majority of them die. 
‘This has always been an objection the In- 
@ians of the Southwest have made to hav- 
‘ their youth go to Hampton and to 
‘schools in the Indian Territory. Another 
‘advantage here is that the boys and girls 
are in close proximity to their relatives 

ends, and are allowed to visit back 
forth, which could not be the in 
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their parents, brothers, and sisters, tend to 
raise them in the plane of civilization, and 
the change on the reservation ee | the 
last year is marked. The boys are allowed 
to go home two weeks in the Summer, and 
several are allowed to go and assist in 
planting the crops. When they leave the 
school they are given their Indian clothes, 
but they never fail to return wearing bet- 
ter, or at least more expensive, clothing 
than the school furnishes them. 

At times the Indian boys are allowed to 
work on the fruit farms adjoining the 
school, and they are given their wages to 
_—_. as oy please. They usualiy invest 
them in clothing, and some of them have 
expensive suits. They do their work well, 
and their labor is preferred to that of the 
Mexicans. When they are out working 
this way they not only earn the wages, but 
they learn the responsibility of depending 
upon themse!ves. 

is idea of the industrial branch of the 
school is the conception of Prof. Rich, and 
is proving very successful. It has met with 
the agrees of the Government, and it is 
probable that the feature will soon be in- 
troduced into all the Government Indian 
schools. The Superintendent says thet the 
object the Government has in view is to 
make them good American citizens, and 
that all natives that have risen from 2 
state of barbarism have done sc through 
industrial channels. His theory 1s that It 
is impossible to take a savage and so edu- 
eate him in letters and science that he will 
be able successfully to take hold of any of 
the higher branches in life, or, in other 
words, that it is impossible to make a 
Greek professor out of a half-naked sav- 
age. ut he does argue that they can be 
made good citizens, abie to read and write, 
and, more than all, support themselves by 
tilling the soil. After this point is reached 
they will rise higher and higher them- 
selves and of their own inclination, until 
the last instinct of the savage will have 
disappeared. 

From a race of modern farmers, fruit 
growers, and stock raisers there will apetag 
a race of ‘greater intellectuality, and, on 
the same theoy that Rome was not built in 
a day, nor its intelligence attained short 
of generations, time and the natural tend- 
ency of man to rise in the scale of being 
will produce from among the present Amer- 
ican savages learned men, such as always 
spring from the fresh blood of new na- 
tions.: This is the reason for the agricult- 
ural and horticultural branches of training. 
The Government does not expect to make 
out of them lawyers and doctors, but good 
citizens—producers, who will assist in sup- 
plying the millions of consumers, and by 
and * the contact with the practice of 
civilization will have its effect in the finer 
and more complete development of the 
mind. In the dairy department in connec- 
tion with the Indian school there are twen- 
ty head of Jerse and Hereford cows, 
which are pastured on the forty acres of 
alfalfa. There are also thirteen horses 
that are used in the cultivation of the land. 
These animals are cared for by the young 
Indian boys, under direction, and when 
they go home they carry their modern 
ideas with them, and their parents take 
them up, when no manner of persuasion 
from the white man would induce them to 
adopt them. 

Last Fall and Winter a number of the 
old Pimas and Maricopahs were allowed to 
come in from the reservation and gather 
quantities of alfalfa seed, with the inten- 
tion of planting it on their own land this 
season. These savages, who were said by 
many good people a decade or two ago to be 
utterly intractible to civilization and peace 
with white men, have even now to buy a 
mower and reaper like the one at the school 
and to use it as community property. For 
ages past the Pimas have harvested their 
wheat and barley by picking the heads one 
at a time and rubbing the grain out with 
their hands. Of course one machine would 
not go very far among 5,500 Indians, but it 
is a step in the right direction and shows 
the influence their civilized children are 
having over them. 

In the other Indian schools (with the ex- 
ception of that at Albuquerque, New-Mex- 
ico, and one in Dakota) the children of the 
Indians are forcibly taken from their 
homes and kept in schools, sometimes 500 
and 600 miles away from their parents. 
The Navajos and the Pueblos have for years 
bitterly complained of this treatment that 
has made them rebellious to the ways of 
civilization. The Apaches, Navajos, Mari- 
copahs, and Pueblos have not looked upon 
Uncle Sam as a benefactor to the red- 
man, consequently they have seen to it 
that where their children were returned to 
the family abode, after several years in the 
school of the pale face, a taste of the old- 
time savagery and life of indolence was 
quickly fostered, the ay of the white 
man was discarded, and the face was once 
more decked with colors according to the 
tribal traditions. At the new Indian 
schools in the Southwest an earnest effort 
is put forth for the co-operation of the 
older Indians, especially of the chief and 

-chiefs. 

— oe characteristic of the Indian 
is the love of a parent for his child. No 
matter how fierce and brutal an Indian 
tribe may be in warfare or in treatment 
of outsiders, a buck or a squaw will grieve 
most intensely but silently over the loss 
of a child. The very numerous deaths from 
consumption, fevers, and other ills that 
a change of climate has caused among the 
Indian boys and girls from New-Mexico and 
Arizona at Hampton and other Eastern In- 
dian schools have had their effect among 
the several tribes. The old Indian bucks 
and squaws are firm in the belief that 
their young have been the victims of a 
sort of witchcraft and sorcery among the 
whites, and that it is only a part of a great 
scheme to exterminate all the Indians. 

Prof. Rich of the Phoenix Indian School 
relates a recent incident illustrating the 
superstition among the Pimas. One day 
four of their sub-chiefs ¢ame in to see 
Prof. Rich. They were so excited that 
they waived the usual Indian formalities 
and, in sign of their deep distress, sat on 
the floor. They said that there were some 
Indians down on the reservation that never 
slept. They walked all night long; they 
were witches; they had bewitched their 
cattle and children and that they were all 
dying, and they wanted him to come down 
and arrest the evildoers. A year ago they 
would have taken clubs and beaten their 
brains out themselves, but they are getting 
to respect the United States law. There 
was no use of laughing, for it was a sad 
reality to them, and, though the Professor 
told them there were no such things as 
witches. he went down with them and 
found the children dying-with the measles, 
a disease with which they were not fa- 
miliar. He told them what was the mat- 
ter, and took the children to the school 
and cured them. 

The Pimas are as uncommunicative as 
other savage tribes, but it has since been 
very evident to all who are acquainted 
with them that their old-time belief in 
witchcraft has had several setbacks, and 
they have a deeper respect for the skill 
and knowledge of the pale-faced school 
teachers. 


FOR AN ENGLISH ACADEMY. 





An Odd Lot of Names Selected by a 
Popular Vote, 


From The London Chronicle. 

Plébiscites are notoriously uncertain in 
their verdicts, and literary plébiscites are 
worse than most. The Journal of Educa- 
tion has been collecting votes for the con- 
stitution of an ideal academy of forty Eng- 
lish ‘“‘immortals.” The results are very 
odd, and we can hardly imagine that they 
represent. the general judgment of the Eng- 
lish reading public. 

At the head stands Ryskin. This for a 
certain class of readers, is not so startling, 
but who would imagine that Mr. Lecky 
could be bracketed second, and bracketed, 
of all men, with Swinburne! The choice of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, sandwiched between 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. Morley, indicates no 
doubt the philosophic rather than the liter- 
ary views of the voters, But when we get 
a little lower down, the brackets give us 
some strange bedfellows. 

. Arthur Balfour doubtless will be 
happy to find that he ties with his own 
Poet Laureate for the honor of seven- 
teenth place. But it is hard on Mr. Bryce, 
who has done at least one great thing, to 
be tied up with Sir John Lubbock, and 
to find the Duke of Argyll treading closely 
on his heels. What are we to say of the 
fate that links together Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick, Mr. Anthony Hope, and Dean Far- 
rar? In the lowest group. of all we find 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. associated: in an odd 
lot with Mr. Pinero and Lord Kelvin. 

In comparison with this odd farrago, the 
old. list which the same journal obtained 
in the same way twelve years ago, seems 
to be much more orderly and reasonable. 
But half the “immortals” of 1883 are al- 
ready dead, including six out of the first 
ten. They are all great names—Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Browning, Froude, Free- 
man, and Cardinal Newman. Death, ‘in- 
deed, has taken a monstrous cantle out of 
our literary array. But changes of. opinion 
are also to be noted. Mr. George Meredith 
has leaped from thirty-third to fourth, and 
Dr. Stubbs has also been promoted. These 
are as they should be, but why has the 
Duke of Argyll, who was nowhere in 1883, 
gone up in favor since? 





Bunker Hill Rehearsed in Part. 


From The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. © 
In the sham battle of Bunker Hill, to take 
place on the Fourth, only the two attacks 
will be represented in which the British were 
repulsed. The third attack, in which the 
hill was carried, will be omitted. Two at- 
tacks are enough for all intents and pur- 
Rene” and there’s no use running a. 
into the und Besides, two is a 
majority, and the majority rules in Amer- 
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“‘YIMES, 


HARD TIMES IN TUSCANY 





THOUSANDS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
IN DANGER OF STARVING. 


They Are Plaiters of Straw and Make 
the Material Out of Which the So- 
Callea Leghorn Hats Are Con- 
structed—Changes of Fashion and 
Exploitation by Middlemen Have 
Reduced Their Earnings to Very 
Close to Nothing. 


G. Villari, in The London Chronicle. 


One of the chief occupations of the Tus- 
can peasantry and country folk is the 
plaiting of straw. In all the villages around 
Florence and elsewhere numbers of wo- 
men, and sometimes a few men, can be 


seen plaiting yards and yards of straw into 
different shaped plaits, outside their door- 
steps. It is said that in the Province of 

Florence and the neighboring districts no 
less than 60,000 people are so occupied. 
For the greater part of these this is their 
sole means of livelihood. A few thousands 
are peasants, who work on the mezzadria 
system—only plait straw as a means of 
earning a few extra pence. The others 
live on it. The industry is a very favorite 
one, as it does not in any way impede 
chattering, the greatest of delights for the 
Italian peasant. 

To the outward observer everything seemed 
to be flourishing with the straw plaiters, 
or trecciajuole, as they are called, when 
the last week in May there was an agita- 
tion and a strike of the women in all the 
villages around Florence, on so large a 
scale that the troops had to be called out 
to prgvent the burning of the factories, and 
even to protect the lives of many of the 
chief manufacturers. This was most unex- 
pected, especially as the Tuscan peasantry 
are among the quietest and most peaceful 
in the world. The causes of the outbreak 
when inquired into turned out to be far 
more complex, and the problem more diffi- 
cult, than would be supposed. 

At the beginning of the century the 
straw industry was at the height of its 
prosperity, and hats made of Tuscan straw, 
erroneously called Leghorn hats, were at 
& premium. The women who plaited the 
straw often gained as much as 4f. or 5f. per 
diem, (4s.) With the increased demand the 
supply increased, and all through the cent- 
ury the number of plaiters grew more nu- 
merous. At first the plaited straw passed 
directly from the hands of the workers to 
the manufacturers, who washed, bleached, 
and dyed it, and then exported it. But 
as the numbers increased and the quality 
of the plaits varied from village to village 
it became necessary to establish a sort of 
middleman in each village to collect the 
plaits and send them to the manufacturer, 
and in a short time an army of these men, 
known as fattorini, arose, and the wages 
of the workers naturally suffered by this. 

While the industry was flourishing, all 
went well. But, unfortunately, the changes 
of the fashion gradually brought it into dis- 
favor, and the manufacturers could no long- 
er find so profitable a market for their 
goods, while the number of the plaiters and 
the middlemen remained unvaried. The 
finely plaited, expensive Tuscan straw hat 
was no longer in demand, but a cheaper, if 
coarser and less lasting, article was re- 


quired. Instead of spending £5 or £6 for a 
hat that would last for years, people pre- 
ferred buying one for half a crown that 
would Jast for a season. 

Added to this is the development of the 
straw industry in various other countries, 
especially in Japan and China, where it has 
attained enormous proportions, while the 
Mongolian worker requires even less sus- 
tenance than the frugal Tuscan, and con- 
sequently lower wages. Japan and China 
were opened up to civilization at the can- 
non’s mouth, and now their working classes, 
octopus-like, are clasping almost every 
branch of industry in their embrace. A 
Japanese straw hat costs less even in Italy 
than a Tuscan one. 

Moreover, the material used for straw 
work is not always straw, wood shavings 
being a very favorite substitute now fh 
fashion. Shavings sutable for manufactur- 
ing can only be made from willow trees of 
a particular kind that does not grow in 
Tuscany. Even silk and other materials 
are manufactured into what closely re- 
sembles straw in Switzerland and other 
countries. While elsewhere all sorts of 
novelties are being introduced and perfected, 
the Tuscans, who are nothing if not con- 
seryative, stick to the old forms of their 
trade in fashion a quarter of a century ago. 

The effect of all these causes is that the 
manufacturers and the middlemen are no 
longer able to make the large fortunes of 
yore, and the wages of the working women 
have reached such a low point that it is 
impossible for them to keep body and soul 
together. Many of these wretched women 
gain no more than 10 or 15 centimes a da , 
and on that and that only they have to 
live. When even this minimum of wages 
was again reduced by a few centimes there 
was a general strike of many thousands of 
workers, accompanied by the usual threats; 
at one village the police were actually dis- 
armed by the women. 

The dealers and manufacturers, being 
aap dna mn frightened, have raised the 
wages by a few pence and ordered a large 
number of hats, and the agitation has 
quieted dowa, and it is again safe to be 
seen wearing a straw hat outside Florence. 
But as the @emand falls far short of the 
supply, the wages will ggain be lowered (as 
has been done ey! in some villages,) 
and the agitation will break forth anew, it 
is to be feared, on a more formidable scale. 

Various remedies have been suggested, 
but they are more easily said than put into 
practice. One idea would be to keep the 
trecciajuole up to the mark with alt the 
new fashions. This, of course, would ne- 
cessitate more 7 and push than has 
as yet been found in the country; but if 
this plan were adopted and properly ap- 
plied, it might ord substantial relief 
to the starv ng toilers. Bat. of course, 
the evil which ig really at the root of the 
whole matter is that the industry is de- 
caying, the only remedy for this 
would be to introduce some other industry, 
So as to have several strings to the bow. 

Agriculture flourishes in Tuscany, be- 
cause different kinds of produce are grown 
—wine, oil, corn, &c.—and when one thing 
fails there are others to fall back upon. 
The same system, if applied’ to industry, 
would give no doubt, profitable returns. 
This could only be done by having differ- 
ent kinds of work taught in the schools, 
and by private enterprise. The straw in- 
dustry, if the supply were diminished, would 
probably revive. 

It has also been Sapmentes that the peas- 
ants who are engaged to work in the field, 
as they are not in actual want, and almost 
invariably prosperous, should be discour- 
aged from plaiting straw, as this occupa- 
tion diminishes the amount -of labor for 
agricultural purposes, and increases the 
amount of straw placed in the market, to 
the great disadvantage of those to whom 
this industry is the sole means of liveli- 
hood. This, however, is not easy, as the 
peasantry would eta: od resent it aw an 
infringement of their liberty. 

The workers themselves would like to 
see the middlemen abolished, as they make 
a great profit to the disadvantage of the 
workers; but the manufacturers declare 
this to be impossible, as the quality of the 
plaits varies greatly from village to ong 
so that they often have to give orders for 
a certain number of plaits in a dozen dif- 
ferent places separated by considerable dis- 
tances: What, however, might be dimin- 
ished is the enormous numbers of these 
fattorini, who are of three degrees, so that 
the: plaits have to pass through several 
hands before reaching the factory. One 
for each village would be more than 
enough. At one small village (Brozzi) a 
few miles outside of Florence, saw no 
less than forty middlemen. 

What is certain, however, is, that unless 
immediate relief of some sort is afforded 
in a.short while thousands of women an 
girls will be starving, and a dangerous agi- 
tation will follow, thus disturbing the pleas- 
ant hills and peaceful valleys of Tuscany. 





The Italians’ Street: Cries, 


From The Boston Herald. 

The itinerant Italian fruit vendor illus- 
trates some curious peculiarities of speech. 
In his native land he is given to vowel 
terminations, but here it is otherwise, and 
even the voice with which he cries his 
wares is harsh and raucous, The strawbe: 
becomes ‘ strawb,”’ as he cries it; but, od 
ly. enough, the lemon becomes “ lemmi,” 
and the vowel closing banana is con- 
into “ It is the same 
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HOW DE MORES DIED. 


SUNDAY, ‘JULY’ 5, 


M. de Blowitz Deals Very Gently with 
His Dead Enemy. 


Paris Dispatch to The London Times. 


Particulars of the assassination of the 
Marquis de Morés have been telegraphed 
from Tunis. It appears that, warned by the 
French authorities in Tunis of the impossi- 
bility of passing through the Tunisian Sa- 
hara, he gave a written promise to go to 
Gabes, Nefzaua, Berrezof, Birlaian, and El 
Biodh, the most southerly French military 
post in Algeria. He had eight European 
attendants, forty-five camels, and 40,000f. 
worth of merchandise. At Nefzaua he 
turned off to the east, being apprehensive 
that a French officer had beén sent to stop 


him, and went close by the Tripoli frontier. 
At El Quatia he met Tuaregs, who per- 
suaded him to send back his escort and 
camels and take a Tuareg escort and cam- 
els. He retained three Arabs and five ne- 
groes. 

At 8 P. M, on the 8th inst., after waitin 
five days for the camels which he had pai 
for in advance, he resumed his march. 
The interpreter marched first, then M. de 
Morés, and next an Arab and two negroes, 
all mounted on camels, while the convoy 
was 300 yards behind. After two miles 
march three of the Tuareg escort fell on M. 
de Morés. He shot one and the two others 
fled, but two Tuareg bands came up, one 
falling on the convoy and the other on M. 
de Morés. The latter and his followers 
made a desperate defense, but were at last 
massacred. The convoy was captured and 
four of the men in charge of it were car- 
ried off as prisoners, but they escaped, and 
on the 10th inst. reached the scene of the 
conflict, where they found the bodies of M. 
de Morés, two Arabs, and two negroes, all 
stripped and covered with wounds. 

Some months ago an Englishman trav- 
eling in Africa wrote to me that he had 
attended lectures given in Tunis by the 
Marquis de Morés in a crowded ball in 
the presence of high French officials. He 
added that the lecturer, attacking England 
with the impetuosity which always char- 
acterized him, proclaimed the necessity of 
an alliance between Islam and Christian- 
ity, between the Crescent and the Cross, 
ignoring the fact that the Cross is the 
symbol of all Christendom, and not solely 
of Catholicism. The Marquis then an- 
nounced his intention to penetrate into the 
Soudan, where he had formed alliances, and 
to induce the African tribes to enter into 
a close alliance with France against Eng- 
lish encroachments and covetousness. He 
had the strange idea of taking the Egyp- 
tian question, so to speak, from behind, 
and of bringing pressure to bear on Eng- 
land, not from France, but from Africa. 

My correspondent thought that I ought to 
give publicity to such violent and ag- 
gressive language uttered before French 
officials against a friendly nation. I did 
not do so, for I knew the Marquis to be 
an erratic man of vague ideas, somewhat 
deluded by an unbridled imagination, thirst- 
ing for action and notoriety, but at heart, 
in spite of this ungovernable excitement, 
fearless, generous, and patriotic to the 
degree of hating whatever he thought to 
be in his country’s way—a mediaeval brain 
fettered by modern restrictions like a mad- 
man by a tight waistcoat, 

Whatever was out of the common pleased 
him. He was a Boulangist because this 
signified conspiring and overturning, he 
was an anti-Semite because this harmon- 
ized with his mediaeval tendencies, he was 
mixed up in the grotesque Norton affair 
because the scoundrels by whom he, in com- 
mon with M. Dérouléde, who is a man 
somewhat of the same type, had been 
drawn into it had made him believe that it 
was combating England. He had not the 
slightest inkling of the miserable origin and 
contemptible aim of that childish affair. 
In fact, he was always the dupe and paid 
the piper. He applied for money to his 
wife, an American heiress, and to his 
father, the Duc de Vallombrosa, who event- 
ually placed him under tutelage. He was 
always requiring funds, which disappeared 
in the hands of sharpers. 

Nobody would be better entitled than I 
to judge him harshly. He pictured me 
in his delirious moments in fantastic 
and mythical guise. He imagined me 
ubiquitous, ga | men and things quite 
unknown to me. ut he was perfectly 
honest, os to the vampires who de- 
luded him wit transparent fables, and 
one could not feel resentment against a 
man living under a constant nightmare. In 
the end, unable to revive the Middle Ages 
on European soil, he passed half the year 
in Africa, where Islam gave him the illu- 
sion of past ages. There he conceived the 
idea of stirring up the Soudan. He had 
sent money to the Tuaregs, and counted, as 
usual, on achieving imperishable fame. It 
was an attempt to turn the world back. 
His death is the logical sequence of his 
life, but nothing was commonplace in 
either his life or his death, and nothing 
base except those who preyed on him. 





WHERE BARBAROSSA DREAMED. 


A Statue of William I. Placed in the 
Thuringian Foresé, 


Berlin Dispatch to The London Times. 

Many centuries ago the Kyffhiuser Hill, 
which rises in the midst of the Thuringian 
Forest, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
weary of ceaseless warfare, lay down to 
rest. As he slept he dreamed of a golden 
age when Germany, once more united, 
should rule the world. So runs a favorite 
legend of the Thuringian folk, who even 
during the darkest years of rampant par- 
ticularism and foreign oppression, looked 
forward to the day when the red-bearded 
Kaiser, arising from his slumbers, should 
lead his peowe through victory to unity. 

To-day (June 18) the ruler of re-united 
Germany, surrounded by a throng of prince- 
ly allies, has unveiled a monument erected 
on the Kyffhiuser Hill to the memory of 
the white-bearded Kaiser who realized a 
part, at least, of Barbarossa’s dream. 

In some such form the ceremony doubt- 
less presents itself to the minds of the 
as Germans—among whom are some 

,000 veterans of the Franco-German war 
—who have helped to defray the cost of 
the Kyffhiuser Denkmal. None of the nu- 
merous anniversaries recently celebrated in 
Germany has appealed more strongly to 
the imagination of a people which, despite 
compulso education, industrial develop- 
ment, and social democracy, remains at 
heart saga-loving and mvstical as of yore. 

The fact that students of folk-lore declare 
the Barbarossa myth to have originated in 
connection with Frederick II. might, per- 
haps, Be held to detract somewhat from its 
symmetry were there other than poetic 
justification for the continued existence of 
such legends, but it may be doubted 
whether even the passion of German sa- 
vants for histori Griindlichkeit will be 
able to destroy the sentimental charm at- 
taching to the Kyffhtuser celebration. \ 

Emperor William made a fine speech in 
his most magnificent style, and then _of 
course there was a review of soldiers. The 
monument itself is placed upon a large 
semicircular terrace 100 yards in diameter, 
on the summit of the Kyffhdiuser Hill. The 
colossal equestrian statue of the Emperor 
William I. stands in a niche in a, massive 
stone tower which abuts on the ruined wall 
of Barbarossa’s ancient castle. At the foot 
of the statue is a muscular male figure 
symbolizing the defensive might of the 
German Empire, while on the left a female 
figure representing history offers the Em- 
peror a laurel wreath. Below, under an 
arched vault, sits Barbarossa on his throne, 
just awakened from a long sleep and evi- 
dently still under the influence of his 
dream. Giants, dwarfs, and retainers He 
around wrapped in deep slumber. 

More than 60,000 tons of stone have been 
used in the construction of the monument, 
the extreme height of which is 250 feet. 
The total cost amounts to £75,000. As usual 
after an inauguration, decorations were pro- 
fusely distributed among the sculptors and 
architects intrusted with the construction 
of the monument. 





Chicago’s Well-Used Library. 


From The Chicago Inter Ocean. 

The report of the Public Library Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 1, sets forth 
that the number of books taken to homes 
from the library and sub-stations during 
the year, being 1,173,586 volumes, is greater 
than in the case of any similar institution 
in the world. Manchester, England, is not 
a close second, with 975,944 volumes. Bos- 
ton, Mass., comes next, with 847,321 vol- 
umes. Birmingham, England, is the 
fourth, with a record of 818,312. The total 
number of volumes held by the library is 
217,203. Accessions for the year equaled 
10,485. The aggregate number of books, 
periodicals, &c., in use during the year, in- 
cluding books of reference, was 2,542,244, 
an increase of 57,192 over the previous 

ear. The attendance at the central read- 
ng room, and at the sub-stations, was ma- 
terially greater than for the_ preceding 
year. A t demand is noted for addi- 
tional reading rooms casqngnoes the city, 
pens in those districts of dense popula- 
tion where the poorer people live. Lack of 
funds has prevented extension to as great 
a degree as is desirable. For the reason 
that space is limited,.as well as money 
comparatively few volumes were purchi 
during the year. All this will be changed 
after Jan. 1, when the move will be made 
to the hew building on the lake front. 

will be available, while space 
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CHANGE IN QUARTERDECK 


IT IS BECOMING OBSOLETE AS A 
POST OF COMMAND. 


Disposition Now of the Commanding 
Officer and First Lieutenant on 
Ships of War, So that One May 
Possibly Relieve the Other—What 
Admiral Luce Says of the Use of 
the Port Side by Some English 
Naval Officers. 


The quarterdeck, the time-honored res- 
ervation of Captains on merchant vessels, 
as well as on navy ships, is becoming ob- 
solete as a post of command. The term 
had its origin in the days when pig-tailed 


seamen went to sea in castellated craft of 
the sort which are now extant only in old 
prints and paintings. 

Quarterdeck, halfdeck, maindeck—those 
were the terms used to describe the three 
graded decks on the high-roofed ships of 
the older days. Long after the types van- 
ished the terms were still used to desig- 
nate “parts of ship.’”’ Hamersley, in his 
Naval Encyclopedia, gives this definition of 
the quarterdeck: 

“The upper deck abaft the mainmast. 
Naval etiquette requires all persons to sa- 
lute in coming on the quarterdeck, and 
to conduct themselves in a decorous mdn- 
ner while thereon. The starboard side in 








Plan of Ship. 
Showing How the Decks Are Arranged and How 
They Are Reached. 





port and the weather side at sea are re- 
served for the use of the commanding and 
executive officers and the officer of the 
deck.” 

The book is of American compilation, and 
the description referred when written, in 
1881, to the uses of the quarterdeck on 
board ship of the United States Navy. In 
the English service officers frequently use 
the port side. In a letter to the writer, 
Rear Admiral Stephen B. Luce of the 
United States Navy tells why they do. 
There is. a popular impression that the 
port side of the quarterdeck is the post 
of honor in that service through senti- 
mental reasons connected with the re- 
nowned mutiny of the Nore, when the 
sailors of an entire British fleet mutinied 
at a preconcerted hour. Admiral Luce says 
that the impression is not a correct one. 
He says regarding the use of English naval 
Officers of. the port instead of the star- 
board side: 

“I may say that the custom is by no 
means universal, even in the English Navy. 
From time immemorial the starboard side 
of the quarterdeck has been the side of 
honor, or the court side—probably through 
natural selection—the Captain always pre- 
ferring the starboard stateroom in the 
cabin. 

“As the descending ladders cross, on 
going below you pass from the starboard 
side of the quarterdeck to the port side 
of the half deck, which, in its turn, be- 
comes the court side, or side of honor. 
Now, on board many of the line of battle 
ships, when used as flagships, the Ad- 
miral has taken the main deck cabin for 
his own use, and, for his convenience on 
entering port, was cut through the side, 
on the main deck—on the court side, of 
course—which brought the port gangway 
into use as the side of honor. A reference 
to the rough sketch will show how muoh 
going up and down ladders this change 
saved. 

“The custom thus established was car- 
ried on in some of the modern iron-clads. 
That is to say, they had an entering port 
on the main deck, and, for that reason, used 
the port side. ut the smaller classes of 
vessels, such ag the Canada or other single- 
deck ships, still use the starboard side. 

“You will see from this that the use 
of the port gangway grew out of a mere 
matter of convenience. 

“There is a sort of manufactured tradi- 
tion that it dates back to the mutiny of 
the Nore, (1797,) when the mutiniers, head- 
ed by ‘“ Admiral” William Parker, made 
the officers use the port side, hende ey 
@ver after galled it the side of honor. u 
this is apocryphal, not to say doubtful an 
uncertain.” 

Before the advent of the mastless, heavily 
armored, and armed fighting machines of 
the new navy, the quarterdeck was still a 
sacred place on boar’ ships of the United 
States Naval Service. But new types of 
architecture, new systems in mounting 
uns,,and new ways of distributing armor 
protection wrought new changes in posts of 
command. On the Indiana, for example, 
the commanding officer’s station in action is 
in the armored conning tower forward, and 
the First Lieutenant, his second in com- 
mand, is cloistered ir a bit of a box below 
the waterline, called the ‘‘ central station.” 

The philosophy of Pudd’nhead Willson, ti» 
“put all of your eggs in one basket and 
watch that sket,”’ is not a maxim of the 
new navy. In the old ships the Captain and 
his First Lieutenant fought side by side. 
In the new the Captain is taken from his 
old station on the quarterdeck and sent 
to the conning tower, and his second offi- 
cer is removed as far from danger as it is 
possible to place him. The theory is that 
both, under that arrangement, cannot be 
killed by the same chot or shell, and if the 
Captain should unfortunately be made a 
victim, his First Lieutenant would be ready 
to take the place of his fallen chief. 

At sea, and when not in action, the 
place of the Captain. his navigating officer, 
and officer of the deck is on the bridge. 
: the quarterdeck is used only when the ship 
is at anchor or moored to a wharf, when 
the officer of the deck takes his station 
there. 

Turning to the merchant service, The 
Marine Journal of the city notes that the 
Captains and officers’ post on sailing ships 
ana the earliest steamers was the quarter- 
deck. ‘‘ But the modern steamer,’’ The 
Journal adds, ‘‘has no quarterdeck, but 
instead of that a bridge, well forward of 
amidships and at such an elevation as to 
command a view of the vessel from stem 
to stern. This is frequently as high as 
the maintop of a sailing ship, and, except 
for the storm cloths about breast high that 
surround it in Winter, it is no more pro- 
tected. Ocean steamships do not have cov- 
ered pilothouses, like the Sound and river 
boats, but on this bridge, subject in an ex- 
treme degree to every roll and motion of 
the vessel, the Captain and his officers 
have to maintain their lookout constantly, 
while at times, even at that height, they 
may be drenched with spray.” 





American Senators Might Decide. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

To commemorate the loyalty and devotion 
of Flora Macdonald, who assiduously tended 
Prince Charles Edward during the wander- 
ings which succeeded the battle of Cul- 
loden, and who has since been enshrined 
in Jacobite song and story, a monument 
is to be erected in Inverness by an enthu- 
siastic member of the Clan Macdonald, but 
it seems that the sculptor to whom the exe- 
cution of the statue has been intrusted pro- 
poses to represent the Jacobite heroine with 


bare feet! 
Highlanders in general and the mem- 


bers of the Clan Macdonald in particular, 
are scandalized. The Secretary of the Clan 
Macdonald Society of Glasgow has written 
to the Town Clerk of Inverness imploring 
him to get the Town Council to make some 
representations against Flora appearing & 
la Trilby. It is ‘‘ not in keeping,” he says, 
= a a lady in her position to appear bare- 
footed.” 

The Town Clerk foolishly remarked that 
the artist, no doubt, meant to represent 
Flora. as truly as possible, and that he 
supposed even she slept without shoes; but 
his remarks, like the small witticisms of 
a councillor who wanted to know the sort 
of shoes Flora was to get, were treated 
with dignified disdain by the other members 
of the Town Council, who, like the Glas- 

ghlandman, Ry shogked a the ome 
rage propos ° perpetrated. as 
been resolved to communicate with the 
sculptor, Mr. Davidson, who is at present 
in me. Meantime, the Town Council 
has Sos en I the site to be 
wii Cnet t=. - 





1 T., care of Dr. F. D, Welsse, 46 West 20th 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 


SITUATIONS W 





TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadwav. 82a 8 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to9 P. M. 








Chambermuaids. 

CHAMBERMAID.—By a neat Protestant girl as 

chambermaid and to do sewing or assist with 
children; distance or wages no objection; good 
reference. M., Box 277 Times, Up Town. 
CHAMBERMAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By a 

young girl; wait on lady or assist waiting; 
best city reference. 844 3d Av., 
bell. 
CHAMBERMAID,—By a competent chambermaid. 

Apply, Monday, at present employer’s, 556 
Madison Ay. 





Armstrong’s 











Cooks. 
COOK.—Lady going to Europe desires position for 
her first-class cook, whom she can highly rec- 
ommend to be thoroughly competent to” take en- 
tire charge of kitchen and marketing. M. B., 
Box 362 Times, Up Town. 
COOK—CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS.—By 
two Southern colored girls at once; one as 
first-class cook; other as chambermaid and wait- 
ress, general houseworker, or laundry worker. 
92 Willoughby St., near Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
COOK.—By a Protestant woman as good, plain 
cook and do coarse washing; best of reference; 
wages, $20. Annie, 214 West 82d St., ring 
Brennan’s bell. 
COOK.—By a Protestant woman as good cook; 
excellent laundress; capable and trustworthy; 
ay or country. Seen, Monday, at 838 West 40th 
t. 














COOK.—By a thorough English cook; in all 
branches of cooking; take entire charge; no 

— to club. 216 West 36th St., (second 
ell. 

COOK.—By respectable Swedish woman; excellent 
cook; best reference; wages between $40 and 

$50. 302 East 58th St. 

COOK.—By an excellent cook. Apply, Monday, at 
present employer’s, 556 Madison Av. / 














Day’s Work. 
DAY’S WORK.—By respectable widow woman to 
go out by day; any kind of work; or hire out 
by week; good reference. 43 East 50th St. 
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Dressmakers, 


DRESSMAKER.—By French dressmaker; learned 

with Worth; highest city references; by day or 
at home; dresses in every description; art, ele- 
gance, and comfort; terms very reasonable. 40 
West 65th St., parlor floor. 


Coachmen. 


COACHMAN.—By single man; thoroughly under- 

stands his business in all its branches; is so- 
ber, honest, and faithful; first-class driver in 
city or country; the best of city personal refer- 
ences; can be seen or address Coachman, in care 
of H. M. Duncan, 489 5th Av. 


COACHMAN.—By young Englishman; just dis- 

engaged; thoroughly experienced; unsurpassed 
recommendations; stylish, skillful driver; temper- 
ate, industrious, courteous, trustworthy; city or 
country. Obliging, 1,620 Broadway: telephone, 
1,619 38th. 


COACHMAN or GARDENER.—Useful; single; 
Swede; 32; medium height; thoroughly under- 
stands care horses, carriages, lawns; temperate, 
willing, trustworthy; excellent driver; highly 
recommended. John, 1,620 Broadway. 
COACHMAN.—By a you man; thoroughly; un- 
derstands his business; st of city references 
as to sobriety, honesty, and capability; last em- 
ployer can be seen in town, ohn Sullivan, 103 
west 49cn St.. Childs stable. 
COACHMAN.—By competent single man as first- 
class coachman; city or country; disengaged un<« 
expectedly; can be personally recommended by 
last employer. J. E., Box 278 Times, Up Town. 
COACHMAN and GROOM.—By respectable young 
man; single; just disengaged; thoroughly com- 
pee willing and obliging; strictly temperate. 
. C., Hempstead, L. I. 























Gardeners, 
GARDENER.—French; married; one child; com 
petent in all branches; thoroughly understands 
the care of gentleman's place; twenty years’ ex- 
perience in America; best references. M., care of 
E. Petit, 140 West 33d St. 





ne 





Second Men. 
SECOND MAN.—By an Englishman; good refer- 
ences; personal from last place. E. M., 820 
East 42d St 
SECOND MAN.—By an Englishman; pore refer- 
ences, personal from last place. . M., 320 
East 42d St. 
SECOND MAN or GROOM in private stables; 
English; good references. F. R., Box 363 Times, 
Up Town. 
SECOND MAN or VALET.—By a competent 
Englishman; city references, W., 1,227 Broad- 
way. 














— 





Useful Men. 
USEFUL MAN.—Temperate; understands horses, 
harness, carriages, and lawns; can milk; ex- 
—— references. Thomas, Box 364 Times, Up, 
‘own. \ 





DRESSMAKER—By competent person, one who 
thoroughly understands cutting and fitting; a 

few days’ engagements; terms moderate. 314 W. 

124th St. E. B. EB. 

DRESSMAKER.—For Summer months; in coun- 
try; would assist or wait on lady; salary no 

object. Rayner, 257 West 42d St. 

DRESSMAKER.—Thoroughly experienced; all 
the latest styles; also remodels; $1.50 a day. 

158 East 46th St. 

DRESSMAKER.—By a thoroughly competent 
dressmaker; will take work home; city refer- 

ences. Mrs. G. Collins, 201 East 34th St. 


a: 

















Houseworkers, 
HOUSEWORK.—By colored girl to do general 
housework; city or country; willing to do any- 
thing; reference. 308 West 68th St.; janitor. 
HOUSEWORK.—By a city girl, lately landed. 
412 West 47th St. 











Lady’s Maids, 
LADY’S MAID.—By French, middle-aged, first- 
class seamstress and dressmaker; good hair- 
dresser and packer; like to to country or 
ave: highest reference. ugenie, 162 West 
t. 





LADY’S MAID.—By North German; first-class 

hairdresser, dressmaker, packer, and traveler; 
takes entirg charge of ladies’ wardrobe; best city 
reference; never seasick. G. L., Box 329 Times, 
Up Town. 


MAID.—By French girl as maid and seamstress, 

or to take care of children; capable of taking 
full charge; city or country; good references, 
Cc. D., Box 280, Times, Up Town. 











Laundresses, 

LAUNDRESS.—By a Protestant woman as first- 

class laundress; city or country; first-class 
reference; wages, $22 to $25. A. N. H., 214 
West 82d St., ring Brennan’s bell. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress in a 

private famjly; willing and obliging; best city 
references. 4 East 86th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By first-class Swedish laundress; 

best city reference. 155 East 27th St. 














Nurses. 


INFANTS NURSE.—Experienced; four and a 
half years’ experience. 226 West 19th St, 
ring first bell; no cards, 


NURSE or NURSERY GOVERNESS.—By a re- 

fined North German, (Hanover,) to children 
from three years on; teaches kindergarten and 
br gl best references. S, Schussler, 78 East 


NURSE.—By thoroughly competent infant’s or 

young child’s nurse; French; takes charge from 
birth; great many years’ experience; invaluable 
for delicate baby; highest city references. 121 
West 29th: St. 


NURSE.—By an English Protestant woman; capa- 

ble of taking full charge of infant from birth; 
good with bottle baby; good reference. M., 219 
2d Av., second door from 14th St. 


NURSH.—By self-reliant thoroughly competent 
woman as infant’s nurse. Present employer’s, 
40 East 36th St. 


NURSE.—Lady or gentleman; trained in mas- 
Sage; day or week; seven years’ references. 
M., 144 West 62d St. 


NURSE.—By competent German girl; excellent 
references. Fuchs, 442 West 58th St. 


























Seamstresses. 
SEAMSTRESS.—By a young Protestant woman 
as first-class seamstress; willing to assist with 
chamberwork; good city reference; city or coun- 
try. Can be seen at present employer's, 8 East 
65th St., Monday from 10 to 2 o’clock. 


SEAMSTRESS.—To go to country; by week or 
month; understands dressmaking. Miss G., 

care of Lower, 1,125 2d Av. 

SBAMSTRESS or CARE of INVALID LADY.— 
By a girl; will go spyenere: best reference. 

Miss Held, 235 East 27th St. 














Washing. 
WASHING, &c.—By ‘a respectable woman to 
wask, iron, or do housecleaning. 287 Hast 45th 
St., third floor, bac 





Miscellaneous, 

BUTLER—COOK.—By a young couple in private 

family; best city reference; three years in last 
place, M. D., 230 East 89th St. 
STENOGRAPHER — TYPEWRITER. — Young 

lady, with new machine, $7; without, $6; tran- 
scribes and spells well; understands German; 
Al references from former employer. 51 James 
St., Newark, N. J. 
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Batlers, 
BUTLER—COOK.—By French couple; man un- 
derstands his duty thoroughly; good valet; tall, 
neat appearance; wife very superior cook; where 
kitchenmaid is kept; both have excellent personal 
reference from New-York. C. B., Box 3, rear, 
65: Av. 
BUTLER.—By a thoroughly competent, willing, 
and obliging young man; excellent references; 
personally recommended; good valet; disengaged 
6th; lady can be seen. 
Up Town. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By first-class French couple; 
competent; understand their duties; private 
family or club; personal city references. H. L., 
215 West 36th St., first bell. 
BUTLER—French; speaks fluent English; under- 
stands cooking; can act as chef; well recom- 
mended; has six and eleven years’ referencés. 
B. Vatel, 126 West 50th St. 


BUTLER or VALET.—Private or bachelor’s 
apartments; excellent references; left through 

family going to Europe. Edward, Box 281 Times, 
Up Town. 

BUTLER or VALET.—By steady young English- 
man; twenty-six; or attendant to invalid gen- 
tleman; good references; disengaged any time. 
Randall, 5 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
BUTLER.—Englishman; best city references; 
where second man is kept; understands, his 

duties. T. M., 54 East 41st St. 

BUTLER or VALET.—French; understands his 
duties; first-class references. A. M., Box 365 

Times, Up Town. 

BUTLER or VALET.—Thoroughly competent; 
good references. Present employer’s, 27 East 

57th St. 

BUTLER.—By competent French-Swiss as first- 
class butler in private family; city or country; 

best city reference. 42 West 76th St. 

BUTLER.—By first-class man; excellent refer- 
ences; city or country. Linkin, 299 10th St. 

BUTLER.—English; disengaged; first-class refer- 
ences. Linkin, 299 10th Av. 









































Chefs. 
speaks English fluently; all 
branches; pastry, ice cream, and every kind 
of iced fruits; strictly honest; economical and 
good manager. C. Vatel, 126 West 50th St. 
CHEF.—By French chef; best New-York refer- 
ences; in club or hotel, T. A., Box 400 Times, 
Up_Town. 
CHEF.—By French chef; best New-York refer- 
ences; private family. B. C., Box 401 Times, 
Up Town. 


CHEF.—French; 














Coachmen, - 

COACHMAN and GROOM.—By young man; thor- 

oughly understands his busimess; will be found 

willing and obliging; has best reference from last 
employer. Coachman A., 1,157 2d Av. 


COACHMAN.—By German; middle-aged; several 
years’ experience in this city; competent in 
every respect; handy for any kind of work; good 
reference. Holt, 78 East 3d St., rear. 
COACHMAN.—By Scotchman; married; 36; first- 
class driver; thoroughly. understands his busi- 
ness; competent and reliable; 12 years’ first-class 
references. 52 West 52d St. 
COACHMAN.—By a first-class man; 35; married; 
nine years’ personal city reference. A. S., 
115 West 52d St.. private stable. _ 
COACHMAN.—By German; understands his busi- 
ness thoroughly; generally useful; good city 
reference; age, 45. enry, 999 6th Av., store. 
COACHMAN,—Single; experienced horseman; 
good appearance; best reference. William, 113 
West 33d St. 
COACHMAN and GARDENER.—Can_ milk; 
prompt and sober; moderate wages; reference. 
M._H., 106 Trinity Place. 
COACHMAN.—Reliable and experienced man. 




















B. 
St. 


W. H., Box 279 Times,” 





USEFUL MAN.—Young; private family; 
waiter and valet; city reference. D. P., 

693, 1,242 Broadway. 

USEFUL MAN, COACHMAN, GROOM, GAR- 
dener.—Ten years in last place; best reference. 

McDermott, 204 East 36th St. 


good 
Box 











Miscellaneous. 

STENOGRAPHER and TYPEWRITER.—By a 

young man, rapid, accurate, and experienced; 
Remington or Smith Premier; good education 
and highest references. D., Box 212 Times. 
STABLEMAN.—By a young man; married; used 

to delivery wagon; five years’ reference. J. 8, 
149 East 32d St., harness store. 








HELP WANTED—FEMALES. 





WANTED—A young French girl not speaking 
much English, nurse to two children; chamber- 

work and mending; country for Summer; refer- 

ences required. Call Tuesday, 166 Madison Av., 

between 11 A. M. and 3 P. M. 

ey 





HELP WANTED—MALES. 





WANTED-—A first-class salesman on salary or 
commission to sell our goods to the manufact- 
uring trade. Address Stoddard Oil and Com- 
pound Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED—Third man for six months in coun- 
try. Apply at Welton’s Hotel, 54 East 4lst 
St., 12 o’clock Monday. 








The word “ Up-town” 
in the short ads. refers to 
The Times’s up-town ot- 
fice, No. 1,269 Broadway, 
(82d St.,) which is open 
daily from 5 A. M. to9 
P. M 
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“SHORT AD.” PAGE. 


One Too Many. 


From The Springfield Republican. 

A most delicious breeze was blowing acros® 
the fields #rom Thompsonville, and Miss Edith 
was seated under the biggest and shadiest tree 
opposite Longmeadow, enjoying its refreshing 
coolness, 

Miss Edith’s bicycle leaned awkwardly against 
the tree, the spokes vibrating musically, just as 
you have often heard other bicycle spokes do. 
It is a fortunate young man who gets an oppor- 
tunity to hear Mise Edith’s bicycle spokes vi- 
brate. 

That’s apparently what a young man of heroic 
speed thought as he suddenly pulled up at the 
big tree, dismounted, and began to investigate 
his chain. There was something wrong; that 
was evident. 

The toolbag yielded its marvelous wealth of 
shiny devices for the relief of distressed bicycles, 
but to no use, 

*“*Beg pardon, Miss a—a—h, but have you a 
bit of graphite in your bag?’”’ 

Miss Edith, with a soft, alluring smile, which 
clearly indicated that she ‘‘ was on,” said: 
ii No.’’ 

“Something about this chain gives me a 
mighty lot of trouble; squeaks too much.’ 

** Quite a convenience, though, at times, I 
suppose ’’—without raising her eyes. 

**A—a—h, inconvenience, you probably mean, , 
Miss a—a—b?’’ j 
‘No, I mean convenience. Half an hour 
ago @ young man came along, and his tire had 
to be blown up—wanted to borrow a pump. Fif- 
teen minutes ago another unfortunate young man 
stopped and had to-true his hind wheel—wanted 
to borrow a wrench. And now, your chain 
squeaks, and you want to borrow graphite. 
Young man, I’m not running @ bicycle repair 

shop. Good day!” 


How Many Can You Namef 
From The Boston Journal. 


IL 
City of Magnificent Distances. 
I. 
The Iron City. 
IIt. 
The City of Elms. 
IV. 
Porkopolis. 
» 2 
The Mistress of the World. 
VI. 
The Granite City. 
Vit. 
The Railroad City. 
Vit, 
The City of Oaks. 
x 
The Garden City. 
x. 
Modern Babylon. 
XI. 
The Monumental City. 
XII. 
The Mound City. 
XIII. 
The Hub of the Universe. aoe 
XIV. { 
The City of Churches. | 
XV. 
Little Paris. 
XVI. 
Gotham. 


Professional Enthusiasm, 


From The Youth’s Compannion. 

A certain eminent physician went to a con- 
cert at his wife’s earnest request, though he has 
no knowledge of or interest in music. He wag 
rather listless until ome of the singers, a lady, 
rose and began to sing for the first time. Then 
he brightened up. ' 

‘*‘ Who is that alto?’ he asked. 

*“* Alto!’ exclaimed his wife. ‘* That isn’t an 
alto—she’s a high soprano.’’ 

*“‘Hum!” said the doctor, 

**Do you like her voice?’’ 

**Can’t say much for the voice, but she has 
one of the finest bronchitises I ever encoun- 
tered! ’’ 

Chureh Going Made Easy. 


From The Indianapolis Journal. 
“This must be a pretty religious town, judg- 


ing from the number of churches it has,” said _ 


the traveler. 

“It ain’t that, mister,’ exclaimed the town 
pessimist. ‘‘ The people is so lazy that there 
had to be lots of churches set around handy-like 
to git them to go.’ . 


Enough Said, 


From The Atchison (Kan.) Globe. 
There are some men who can only be described 
in this way: If the wind blows their fence 
down, it stays down forever. a 
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A DULLNESS IN BUSINESS WHICH IS 
TYPICAL OF THE SEASON. 


Continued Activity with Regard to 
: Plans for New Buildings—Discus- 
sion of the Financial Situation 
Not of an Alarmist Character— 


Money to Loan Abundant and 


Cheap—The New Bridge as a Fac~ 
tor in East Side Development. 


The past week, so far as real estate 


dealings go, has been typical of the season, 
The customary dullness has been empha- 
sized a bit by the holiday. Many brokers 
and operators are out of town and are apt 
to remain away tor several weeks to come. 
Only the builders are much in evidence, and 
plans are filed with a regularity that.speaks 
much for a prevailing confidence in future 
Values and business. During the past week 
there were filed 54 plans for structures to 
cost $1,887,825, as against 48 for buildings 
to cost $1,160,900 filed during the corre- 
sponding week last year. . 

There has been more or less discussion of 
the financial situation &hd its possible ef- 
fects on city realty. None of it has been 
of an alarmist character. Past. experience 
during the greenback inflation period has 
shown that the first effects of a depreciated 
currency are to increase the nominal value, 
in dollars, of real estate. The wreck comes 
when the inevitable contraction follows. 
Then mortgages are foreclosed which were 
made on the basis of itiflated values, and 
the property has to be bought in by the 
mortgagees. This is what happened in 
1875 and subsequent years down to the re- 
sumption of specie payments. There is lit- 
tle danger, however, of a repetition on any 
extensive scale of the experiences of a 
score of years ago. Lenders have learned 
to be more conservative. Some unsettle- 
ment of values would doubtless be caused 
should the silver maniacs be able to en- 
graft their sixteen-to-one idea on the Na- 
tional finances, but that very unsettlement 
would lead to increased caution in dealings. 

An immediate effect would be to make the 
“gold clause” in mortgages universal in- 
stead of sporadic, as it now is. Lenders 
would all protect themselves by the stipu- 
lation that principal and interest should 
be payable in gold coin of the regulation 
wéight and fineness. If-a silver Congress 
were to go so far as to pass an act impairing 
the obligations of such contracts, means 
would readily be found for avoiding its con- 
gpequences. The necessitous borrower is not 
ih a position to dictate terms. 

Any general disturbance to business, 
however, such as an apparently well-founded 
threat to coin unlimited silver Would pro- 
duce,, is bound to affect real estate indirect- 
ly. Men with money will be tempted to 
hoard it rather than use it in business 
which would require the leasing or buying 
of property, and they will be loath even to 
use it in purchasing dwellings while the 
period of uncertainty eontinues. 

Meanwhile, however, the general feeling 
is that the silver people will be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated and that there is no occasion 
at present to worry over the improbable. 
Money to loan on bond and mortgage con- 
tinues abundant, and the rates are as low 
as they have ever been. 

The owners of property on the east sidé 
of the city have watched with much inter- 
est the proceedings-of the new Bast River 
Bridge Commission. The completion of the 
structure is bound te- have a great effect in 


veloping thé section east of the Bowery, 
pes Tae. needed something. to..give it life 
and activity. Even the proposed: widen- 
ingof Delancey Street so as to make it ba 
broad thoroughfare will have a good ss 
fect.. Many tumble-down structures wil 
disappear, and in their stead will come 
modern buildings designed for “erg in 
and dwellings of working people. If in ad- 
dition the other two proposed avenues are 
eut through diagonally to the - wget A 
from Norfolk Street, the entire district w 
be revolutionized-in character and ge 
ance for the better. The improvements wi 
lead to a large enhancement in values. 
Ex-Police Captain Thomas Ryan has 
bought of Dr. F. A. McGuire the three» 
story brownstone a 631 Lexington 
y e, 19.10 by 79. 
of tye M. *Balawin has sold to J. E. 
Cooney, for immediate improvement, the lot 
25 by 98.9 at 454 West Fortieth Street. a 
Mrs. Margaret C. Conlan has sold, at $27,- 
000, the four-story — tenement 59 St. 
.rk’s Place, 25 by 93.11. ; 
Sas sabes at auction during the pa 
week amounted to $350,700. Last your 7 
the corresponding week they were $443,- 
> 
There were recorded last week 444 mort- 
gages, for $6,407,017, of which 190, a 
$2,713,902, were at 5 per cent. 189, Sot 
$1.444,121, were at more, and 65, for ne} ~ 
994, were at less. In the correspon rv | 
week last year there were recorded : 
mortgages, for $5,569,625, of which oo ed 
$1,881,582, were at 5 per cent., 148, fo 
$1.130,743, were at more, and 71, for $2,557,- 
800, were at less. 


AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK. 


No Take Place at 111 Broadway Un- 
less Otherwise Specified. 


7.—By William Kennelly, 
Frederick J. Dieter, ref- 
51 feet 
75 by 
with 


TUESDAY, dco 
eclosure sale, 
a 354 Bleecker Street, west side, 
north of West Tenth Street, 19.2 by 
19.2 by 72, three-story frame building, 
store. Due on judgment, $2,355. : 

By —, foreclosure sale, D. O’Brien, 
referee, 114 West Sixty-ninth Street, south 
side, 131.6 feet west of Columbus Avenue, 
17 by 100.5, four-story and basement brown- 
stone dwelling. Doe of judgment, $400; on 

rior mortgage, $23,000. 

7 the Premise, at 1:30 P. M.—By Wiil- 
jam Kennelly, auction sale, twenty plots at 
and adjoining the northeast corner of Cedar 
Road and Church, Street, New-Rochelle. 
Six two-story frame dwellings are on the 
street front. 


WEDNESDAY, July 8.—By William Kennel- 
ly, foreclosure sales, four actions, John 
H. Judge, referee, 57 to 63 East One Hun- 
dred and Third Street, north side, 120 feet 
east of Madison Avenue, each 25 by 100.11, 
four five-story brownstone flats. Due on 
judgments, on No. 57, $19,315; on each of 
others, $17,700. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Isaac N. Miller referee, 413 and 415 East 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, 
north side, 175 feet east of First Avenue, 
50 by 100.11 by 25 by jog 10.11 by 25 by 90, 
three-story brick factory... Due on judg- 
ment, $16,380. v 

By William Kénhelly, foreclosure sale, 
John H. Judge, referee, 187 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, west side, 29.10% feet north of One 
Hundred and Nineteenth Street, 29.4 by 
80.5% by 25 by 95.9%, five-story brick and 
stone flat. Due on judgment, $3,535; prior 
mortgage, $22,000. 

By Strong & ‘Ireland, foreclosure sale, 
William B. Anderson, referee, lease of 287 
Third Avenue, east side, 42 feet north of 
Twenty-second Street, 21 by 75, four-story 
brick building, with store. Due on judg- 
ment, $8,400. 


THURSDAY, July 9.—By James L. Wells, 
foreclosure sale, Robert E. Farley, referee, 
Lots 25, 58, 54, 100, 101, 104 114,117, 131, 
132, 183, 144, 145, 149, 162, 163, 167, 169, 182, 
188, and 197 of the Arden property, at Will- 
jam’s Bridge. Due on judgment, $5.10, 

By Hall J. How & Co., foreclosure sale, 
John B. Pine, referee, the ‘‘ New Villa,” at 
Fordham, containing six acres, two roods, 
and thirty-six perches, bounded by Ma- 
comb’s Dam Road, Morris Street, Grove 
Lane, and land of Lewis B. Brown, with 
dwelling and barn. Due on judgment, 
$10,710. 

On the Premises.—By James Li Wells, 
foreclosure sale, Frank N. Glover, referee, 
lot, 30 by 100, on northwest side of Cather- 
ine Street, Bast Chester. Due on judgment, 
$2,370. 


Fripay, July 10.—By William Kennelly, 
foreclosure sale, Donald McLean; referee, 
332 and 334 East Ninety-eighth Street, south 
side, 150 feet west of First Avenue, 65 by 
eae tare brick buildings. Due on 

ent t 

By B. L. Kennelly, foreclosure sale, E. 

i, Heydecker,. referee, lease of 40 Vesey 
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Mra. Langtry’s Stolen Jewels. 
From The Chicago Times-Herald, July 1. . 
The theft of Mrs. Langtry’s jewels from 
a London bank by means of a forged order 
Was recalled yesterday by the receipt at 


Central Police Station of.a poster about 
two feet wide by three in length from the 
London police. It was printed ‘in large 
black letters, which announce an offer of 
£500 reward for information of value which 
may Fe Biyen to Lyne & Holman, solicitors, 
5 and Great Winchester Street, E.-C., 
London, or to the Assistant Commissioner 
ef Police, Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, New Scotland Yard, 8S. W., London. 
The poster bears the signature of E. R. C. 
Bradford, “Commissioner of Police of the 
metropolis, Metropolitan Police Office,” and 
is dated June 6, 1895. 





Lieut. Gov, Saxton Refused to Speak. 


The Buffalo News of July 1 prints the 
following: 
CLYDE, N. Y., July 1. 
To E. H. Butler, Publisher News, Buffalo, X.3 
I have not signed any manifesto against Piatt 
or any other person, but I did authorize my 
name to be signed to an address to the people 
protesting against oppressive methods in party 
management and demanding free and honest 
primaries. I have net-yet seen the address. 
I agreed to speak at Lyons last evenin 
ratification meeting to which all 
were included, lt was under the auspices of the 
McKinley Club. The other club, composed largely 
of Senator Platt’s friends, was invited, and the 
invitation accepted. I learned that Mr. Rohifs 
would assail Mr. Platt. He told me so himeelf, 
IT declined to speak under the circumstances, 
C. T. SAXTON, 


at a 
Republicans 





MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 


Miniature Almanac—This Day. 


A. M, 
Sun rises. ..4:34/Sun sets. ..7:34j/Moon rises. .12:14 
HIGH WATER JULY 5. 


Sandy Hook. Governors Island, 
2:28 A. M. 2:49 A M. 


8:07 P. M. 8:39 P. M. 
Incoming Stenmships, 
TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) JULY 6. 


Port of 

Steamship. Sailing. 
City of Birmingham. .Savannah July 1 
Comanche.. Jacksonville .......June 30 
Ethiopia.... Glasgow ....-.e+e..dune 25 
SEER sbasndécbnes sua Christiansand ......June 20 


MONDAY, JULY 6. 


«Liverpool ..........June 

City of Washington...Havana 
El Rio New-Orleans ., 

st. Thomas.... 
Louisiana. ......... ~New-Orleans ......+ 
Massachusetts........ London 
PUGET s 606 sdb sec% --..Rotterdam 

Cherbourg ......... 
State of California....Glasgow 


TUESDAY, JULY 7. 


.«-Newport 
.-Genoa 


Date of 
Sailing. 


eee eeee 


Attilia..... osessvesceodune 
6000 sddeecce . June 
Indrapura... scccsoe SUNG 
Radnorshire. 
Southwark.. 
Venezuela 


Victoria 


-»...-Hamburg .. 
.--.Gibraltar 


La Guayra.......... July 
Gibraltar ..........June 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 
Boston City Bwansea ...c.ccee0: June 2 
Concho: .i.sss2e6 se+.-Galveston 
VEL: sweteGetes @ 0 600 Bremen 
Oevenum.......i..+...Oporto 
Seguranca....eses «Havana . 
Teutonic..... 


THURSDAY, JULY 9. 


occcscocecees-Christiansand . 
eesseeeesstiamburg ..... 
Pomeranian........-..Glasgow 


Outgoing Steamships. 
DATES OF DEPARTURES FROM NEW-YORK. 


Sails. | Destinati’n.| Office. 
7|Bremen ....|/2 Bowling Gr. 
7i Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr. 
HI Charlesten |Pier 29 E. R. 
8! Halifax ...|9 Stone St. 

New-York ..../July 8) S’th’mpton '6 Bowling Gr. 

Germanic ....|July 8) Liverpoul ../29 Broadway. 

Westerniand ..|July 8j)Antwerp .../6 Bowling Gr. 

Orizaba July 8) Havana ...!118 Wall St. 

El Monte July 8| N. Orleans.|Pier 25 N. R. 

Tallahassee ..|July 5 Savannah .|Pier 34 N. R. 

Normannia ..|July 9| Hamburg ..|87 Broadway. 

8. of Calif’nialJuly 9] Glasgow 53 Broadway. 

Seminole .....|July 10! Charleston |Pier 29 EB. R. 

Habana ......|July 10|Havana ...{Pier 10 E. R. 

Finance ....../July 10) Colon 29 Broadway. 

Rio Grande...|July 10! Brunswick |Pier 21 B, R. 

Alleghany July 11) Kingston ../24 State St. 

Portia July 11|Halifax .../9 Stone St. 

Etruria July 11)Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr, 

Touraine .....|July 11) Havre ...../3 Bowling Gr. 

Ethiopia ...../July 11] Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 

Obdam ......./July 11) Rotterdam /|39 Broadway. 

Massachusetts |July 11| London ....|i Broadway. 

Origen July 11)No. Brazil..|88 Gold St. 

Phoenicia ....|/July 11i) Hamourg ..|37 Broadway. 

Fontabelle ...|July 11| W’d Tels. (39 Broadway. 

July 11! Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 

July 11/London . “[e0 State St, 

July 11) Genoa 

--|July 11} N. Orleans. 

July 11}|Galveston . 

11/ Havana ... 

14! Bremen .... 

14| Gonaives .. 

y 15| S'th’mpton 

15} Liverpool ..|/29 Broadway. 

15| Antwerp ..|6 Bowling Gr. 

15!La Guayra!135 Front St. 
| Cape Haiti./24 State St. 

y 16) Nassau ..../118 Wall St. 

16|Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 

18| Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 
18| London ..../1 Broadway. 

18| Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
18| Havre ...../3 Bowling Gr, 

18} Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 

18} Kingston ..|24 State St. 

18} Rotterdam |39 Broadway. 

21|Bremen ..../2 Bowling Gr. 

22|S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 

22! Liverpool ,./29 Broadway. 

22! Antwerp ...|6 Bowling Gr. 

23| Hamburg ../37 Broadway. 

24| Glasgow ..|53 Broadway. 
5| Hamburg ../37 Broadway. 

Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 

Havre ....|3 Bowling Gr. 

Rotterdam /|39 Broadway. 

London ....|1 Broadway. 

Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 

July 25! Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 

|July | Genoa .....}2 Bowling Gr. 


Island.. 
e 28 
26 


Steamer. 
Lahn 
Aurania ..... 
Comanche .... 
BISVIM . s bpvcons 


eeeeeee 


2 Bowling Gr. 
Pier 9 N. R. 
Pier 21 -B. R. 
113 Wall St. 
z Bowling Gr, 
24 State St. 
6 Bowling Gr. 





Concho ......./Ju 
C. of Wash’ton|July 


Teutonic 
Southwark .. 
Venezuela 


-|July 
---lJuly 


Manitoba . 

Campania 

Normandie 

Furnessia . 

Athos 

Maasdam 

Trave . --|July 

St. Paul.......|July 

Britannic ..../July 

Berlin July 

F. Bismarck..|July 

S. of Nebraska|July 
|July 





Gascogne .... 
Spaarndam 
Mississippi ... 
Circassia ... 


Spree |July 28) Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 
New-York ....|/July 29} S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Adriatic ......j)July 29) Liverpool ../29 Broadway. 
Noordland ...jJuly 29| Antwerp ../6 Bowling Gr. 
Portia jJuly 29}Halifax .../9 State St. 


New-York, Saturday, July 4. 
Arrived, 


SS Etruria, (Br.,) Ferguson, Liverpool June 27, 
via Queenstown, with mdse and passengers to 
Vernon H. Brown & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 
10:31 A. M. 

SS Phoenicia, (Ger.,) Leithauser, Hamburg June 
22, with mdse and passengers to Hamburg- 
~—— Line. Arrived at the Bar at 4:30 

SS New-York, Watkins, Southampton June 27, 
with mdse and passengers to International Nav- 
igation Company. Arrived at the Bar at 12:05 
A. M., and anchored on account of fog. 

SS Habana, (Span.,) Gomez, La Guayra June 15, 
via Havana, with mdse and passengers to J. M. 
Ceballos & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 2 P. M. 

SS Titanic, (Br.,) Halliday, Port Spain, Trinidad, 
June 23, via St. Lucia, with asphaltum to 
George Christall. Arrived at the Bar at 9:80 A. 
M., and anchored owing to fog. 

£S Hindoo, (Br.,) Douglas, London June 20, with 
mdse and passengers to Sanderson & Son. Ar- 
rived at the Bar at 8:15 A. M. 

SS Chaucer, (Br.,) Russell, Santos June 12, via 
Rio Janeiro, with coffee to Busk & Jevons. Ar- 
rived at the Bar at 4 A. M., and anchored on 
account of fog. 

SS California, (Ger.,) Luneschloss, Hamburg June 
17, via Havre 20th, with mdse and passengers to 
Hamburg-American Line. Arrived at the Bar 
at 4 P. M. 

SS La Touraine, (Fr.,) Santelli, Havre June 27, 
with mdse and passengers to A. Forget. Ar- 
rived at the Bar at 4:30 P. M. 

SS Guyandotte, Walker, Norfolk, with mdse and 
passengers to Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany. 


or 


Safled, 


SS_ Norge, for Stettin and Copenhagen; Leona, for 
Galveston and Key West; Hesperides; for Phila- 
delphia; Hudson, for New-Orleans; City. of 
Rome, for Glasgow; Manitou, for Santiago; 
Prussia, for amen | Adirondack, for Kings- 
ton and Port Limon; Mobile, for London; Veen- 
dam, for Rotterdam, via Boulogne; Jamestown, 
for Norfolk and Newport News; Old Dominion, 
for Newport News and Richmond; La Bour- 
gogne, for Havre; El Sud, for New-Orleans; 
Paris, for Southampton; Sorrento, for Hamburg; 
Fulda, for Genova, via Gibraltar; Lucania, for 
Liverpool. 

Bark Eleanor M. Williams, for Port Natal. 


Spoken. 


Bark’ Cambusdoon, (Br.,) Carland, from New- 
York May 15 for Brisbane, was spoken June 18 
in lat 10 N, lon 28 W. 

Bark Delta, (Br.,) Richards, from New-York 
May 16- for Wellington, New-Zealand, was 

«spoken June 18 in lat 6 N, lon 28 W. . 


By Cable. 


LONDON, July 4.—SS August Korff, (Ger.,) Capt. 
Buhner, from New-York June 28 for Fiushing, 
passed the Lizard to-day. 

SS Pocasset, (Br.,) Capt. Hadwin, sid. 
Palermo for New-York June 30. 

SS Georgic, (Br.,) Capt. Thompson, sld4. from 
Liverpool for New-York yesterday. 

SS Galileo, (Br.,) Capt. Forth, from Hull, sid. 
hence for New-York to-day. 

58 Kaiser Wilhelm II, (Ger.,) Capt. Stormer, 
from New-York June 20, via Gibraltar, for 
Genoa, arr. at Naples July 2. 

SS _ Glenlochy,( Br.,) Capt. ee et from New- 
York May 14, via Aden, for Yokohama, &c., 
arr, at Singapore yesterday. 

SS Rotterdam, (Dutch,) Capt. Voege, from New- 
York June 20, arr. at Rotterdam yesterday. 

SS South Cambria, (Br.,) Capt. ry, from New- 
York June 17, arr. at Lisbon yesterday. 

SS_La Bretagne, (Fr.,) Capt. Rupe, from New- 
York for Havre, passed the Lizard to-day. 

SS St. Louis,. Capt. Randle, sid. from South- 
ampton for New-York to-day, and passed Hurst 
Castle at 1:35 P. M. 

SS La Normandie, (Fr.,) Capt. Délonéle, sla. from 
Havre for New-York to-day. Xie 

New-York 
. to-day. 


from 


SS Umbria, <(Br.,) Capt, Dutton, from 
for-Liverpooi, passed Kinsale at9 A. M.. 

-&8_ Aller, (Ger.,) Capt. Christoffers, from St 
York for Bremen, passed’ the Scilly Islands. 
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The Engiish Ambassador to Paris 
Cannot Live on His Salary. 


Paris Dispatch to The London News, 

I have reason to believe that Lord Salis- 
bury would have been glad to prolong Lord 
Dufferin’s term of office had he shown him- 
self inclined to stay. None of the very 
wealthy noblemen from among whom Lord 
Salisbury thought of selecting an Ambassa- 
dor cares for the post. They prefer to 
spend their fortunes in their own way to 
dashing about money in Paris, for it would 
come to that, 

Of course, £9,000 a year seems a magnifi- 
cent salary, but it is hard now to make 
ends meet on it. Lord Lyons had £10,000 


and was hospitable cn it, but his circle was 
very restricted compared to that of Lord 
Dufferin. He saw only a narrow set of 
English friends, and his dinners were for 
them and for the great personages merely 
of the official world. He gave one ball 
which cost £4,000, and a garden party to cel- 
ebrate the Queen’s Jubilee. He spent freely 
on his horses, and after the Metternichs 
went away had the best-appointed equipages 
of any’ member of the Corps Diplomatique, 
There was no Lady Lyons, and therefore 
no heavy dréssmakers’ bills to pay. A 
British Ambassadress is expected to dress 
handsomely. 

The grand dinners to the President of the 
republic “begun. by Lord Lytton make a 
great hole in the present salary of £9,000 a 
year. If Lord Salisbury could find a very 
wealthy nobleman, ef pleasing manners, 
with a great name,. willing to spend his 
fortune here, there might be advantage in 
sending him as Ambassador to Paris, but 
the fall in the value of land has diminished 
the number of such peers. It should also 
be remembered that, although Lord Salis- 
bury is out of conceit with the diplomatic 
service, great noblemen sent to Paris to ne- 
gotiate sometimes made grave mistakes. 

e best men were a long way back— 
namely, Portland and Bolingbroke, and, in 
the reign of Louis XV., Lord Albemarle. 
The Duke of Bedford, who had nothing but 
trumps in his hand, made in 1762 a fear- 
ful blunder in dealing with Newfoundland. 
That mistake of his has been a constant 
thorn in the side of British Ambassadors 
ever since Ferry took office in 1883. 

Lord Whitworth did not shine by his dis- 
cretion, and Lord Stuart de Rothsay was 
not apparently prepared for any of the 
hg French events that took place when 

e was Ambassador. Lord Castlereagh was 
certainly not a success. At the Congress of 
Vienna Talleyrand said that he bored every 
one with his colorless prolixity and conceit. 

It is very_hard, seeing in what deep 
grooves the English Foreign Office moves, 
for British diplomacy to show brilliant 
results. French diplomacy has certainly 
been very successful within the last twelve 
years, but it is too soon yet to say wheth- 
er, in distinguishing themselves, the diplo- 
matists of this country have not forced 
into being dangerous combinations against 
France. French Foreign Ministers, who 
are also Premiers, whip and spur their 
diplomatic agents to strenuous action in 
order to be able to deal with an unfriendly 
interpellation. This has been a cause of 
European restlessness, and may be fraught 
with perilous “consequences to France. 

The French Foreign Office can command 
results by disposing as it pleases of large 
sums of money. Thé British Foreign Office 
Secret Service Fund is spent almost en- 
tirely in helping the widows and orphans 
of diplomatists. 





TO STUDY A CORAL REEF. 


Deep Borings to be Made on One of 
the Ellice Islands, 


From The London Standard. 

An attempt is now making under the 
auspices of the Royal Society to ascertain 
the actual thickness of a coral reef. An ex- 
pedition has started from Sydney in her 
Majesty’s ship Penguin’ in order to make 
a deep boring at Funafuti, one of the Ellice 
Islands. The idea was started five or Fix 
years ago by Prof. Sollas of Dublin, and 
after discussion at meetings of the British 
Association was brought. before the Govern- 
ment Grant Committee of the Royal Society 
last year, by whom it was referred to the 
council of that society. This body made 
application to the Admiralty, who permitted 
her Majesty’s. ship Penguin, now engaged 
in surveying in those seas, to convey the 
members of the expedition and their appa- 
ratus thither from Sydney, and to assist 
them during the progress of the work. 

The Government of New South Wales, on 
being approached by Prof. Stuart of the 
University of Sydney and other men of 
science in that place, has lent to the ex- 
—- all the “plant”? necessary for 

oring ‘and its own _ skilled workmen, 
contributing to the payment of their wages 
and in every way cordially co-operating. A 
sum of over £900 has been furnished by the 
Royal Society from the Government grant 
and other sources. Prof. Sollas, with the 
other members of the expedition, is now on 
his way on board the Penguin to Funafuti. 

It-is intended to make a boring into the 
atoll to a depth of not less than 1,000 
feet, and to collect all the information pos- 
sible about the growth and history of a 
coral reef. On this subject the examination, 
if no ill fortune await the expedition, can 
hardly fail to throw much light, and. to 
help in clearing up a controversy which has 
now been waged for some time, as to 
whether Darwin was right or wrong in at- 
tributing atolls and barrier reefs to the 
subsidence of an area on which coral was 
growing. 





Leprosy in Europe. 


Paris Dispatch to The London Dally News. 

Leprosy is not so rare as we have thought. 
A leper was the other day picked up in a 
faint in a street. of Paris and taken to the 
St. Louis Hospital. There were already 
there six leprous patients. Dr. Hallopaux, 
who treats them, says that leprosy regains 
vigor as an invading disease. In France 
there are no isolated cases dotted over 
the delta of the Rhéne and the Maritime 
Alps. The lepers’ hospitals at San Remo and 
in Spain and Portugal are never without 
patients. Leprosy gains ground in Turkey, 
but still more.in the Ionian Isles. There 
are now 500 lepers in Crete. Norway is the 
most leprous country in Europe. It has 
actually 800 lepers. The progress of the 
disease in Sweden is alarming. The last 
statistics give the number of lepers at 462. 
There are 100,000 in British India. Indo- 
China, Tonquin, China, and Japan are in- 
fested with leprosy; so are Haiti, Trinidad, 
Guiana, Venezuela, Bragil, and Paraguay. 





REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION, 


JAMES L. WELLS, 


Auctioneer, 
CHARLES A. BERRIAN, Auctioneer, 


Wil sell at auction TUESDAY, JULY 14, noon, 
At 111 Boadway, N. Y., Real Estate Salesrooms, 


124. CHOICE LOTS 


Immediately adjoining 


183d STREET STATION, 


HARLEM R. R. RAPID TRANSIT. 


“REMONT, 


24th Ward, New York City. 
These lots are desirably situated on 


WEBSTER AND VANDERBILT AVS., 


183D AND 184TH STREETS, 

TIEBOUT AND VALENTINE AVES. 

Splendid locations for business and residences; 
city improvements, sewers, water, gas, etc. 

70 PER CENT. ON MORTGAGE 

if desired. Title guaranteed free of cost to each 
purchaser. 

3D AV. TROLLEY DIRECT TO LOTS. 

Maps with Merrill & Rogers, Attorneys, 111 
Broadway. * 

James L. Wells and Charles A. Berrian, Auc- 
tioneers, 59 Liberty St., N.-Y. 





in 





NEW-JERSEY PROPERTY. 
RUMSON ROAD, SEABRIGHT, 
Monmouth Beach, 
hrewsbury River, N. J. 


D. B. KEELER, Jr., 
Pi 


9 me St., N. Y¥. 
FURNISHED HOUSES FOR RENT. 








LONG ISLAND PROPERTY. 


BENSONHURST. 


New Queen, Anne. cottage, with 8 villa Iots, 
rooms, all modern improyements: bargain; 
4,500; terms to: suit. Apply Morrisey's Real 
istate Office, Bath Beach, opposite depot. 








COUNTRY HOUSES TO LE?X—iUit- 
NISHED. 





NS 


FURNISHED SEASIDE COTTAGES; RENTS, 
$75 to $150; surf bathing. Address, UNDER- 
HILL, Downing Building. 


2 





TO LET FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


HEF y.—_F 
ing; also 
neg R 





Ppa ang ofigie tor Busiiess “awell- 
, ‘finé ‘pator floor 
tions; miodérate. 


- . 


- AM) for Europe, 


BROAD- 





West Bist St.;' 


9. YX | le es Oy shafted — 
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TRA VELERS’ an GUIDE—RAILRO ADS. 
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MONEY TO LOAN 
ON BOND AND MORTGAGE 


BY 
The Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Co. 
AND 
The Lawyers’ Mortgage 


Insurance Co. 


AT CURRENT RATES, IN SUMS TO SUIT. 
APPLICATIONS ACTED UPON PROMPTLY. 
APPLY TO 


BUREAU OF INVESTMENT 
OF THE 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company, 


37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET. 


MONEY. 


Unlimited funds to loan on New- 
York City property at 4, -2, 


AND & PER CENT. 


R. F. SHROPSHIRE, 


_44 Wall St. 4 
AUCTIONEER, AGENT. 


Ceo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


9 PINE £7. AND 1 MADISON AV. 
BROKER, APPRAISER. 














COUNTRY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE AT STOCKBRIDGH, MASS.—The 
beautiful estate of the late Leonard F. Beck- 
with, comprising handsome stone and wood 
house, 35 rooms, furnished; lies on west side 
of Stockbridge Bowl, overlooking the lake; nearly 
acres of land, consisting of fields, orchard, 
pasture, wood, and mountain lots; stable, farm- 
house, farm barn, and cottages; opportunity to 
subdivide. Apply. to W. D. CURTIS, Lenox, 
Mass., or to W. H. FORBES, Sears Bidg., Boston. 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


(Should be read daily by all 
changes may occur at any time.) 
Foreign mails for the week ending July 11 
will close (promptly in all cases) at this office 


as follows: 
TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 

TUBSDAY.—At 7 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship Lahn*, via Southampton and Bremen, (let- 
ters for Ireland must be directed ‘‘ per Lahn ’’;) 
at 11 AM (supplementary 12:30 PM) for Ireland, 
(letter mail only,) per steamship Aurania*, via 
Queenstown, (letters for other parts of Europe 
must be directed ‘‘ per Aurania.’’) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 7 AM (supplementary 9 
AM) for Europe, per steamship New-York*, via 
Southampton; at 9 AM (supplementary 10:30 
er steamship Germanic*, via 
Queenstown; at 10 AM for Belgium direct, per 
steamship Westernland, via Antwerp; (letters 
must be directed ‘‘ per Westernland.’’) 

THURSDAY.—At 7 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship Normannia*, via Plyniouth, Cherbourg, and 
Hamburg, } 

FRIDAY.—At 4 PM for dape Colony and Natal, 
per steamship Ardendearg, (letters must be di- 
rected ‘‘ pér Ardendearg.’’) 

SATURDAY.—At 7 AM for Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, (Christiania,) and Russia, per 
steamship Saale*, via Bremen, (letters for other 
parts of Europe, via Cherbourg, must be directed 
“per Saale ’’;) at 7 AM for Netherlands direct, 
per steamship Obdam, via Rotterdam, (letters 
must be directed ‘‘ per Obdam'’’;) at 8 AM for 
Genoa, per steamship Ems, (letters must be di- 
rected per Ems’’;) at 9 AM (supplementary 
10:30 AM) for France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, and British India, be 
steamship La Touraine*, via Havre; at 10 AM 
for Scotland direct, per steamship Ethiopia, via 
Glasgow, (letters must be directed ‘‘ per Ethio- 
ps "*;) at 11 AM (supplementary 12:30 PM) for 

rope, per steamship Etruria, via Queenstown. 


interested, as 


*PRINTED MATTER, &c.—German steamers 
sailing on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
take printed matter, &c., for Germany, and 
specially addressed printed matter, &c., for 
other parts of Europe. White Star steamers on 
Wednesday take specially addressed printed 
matter, &c., for Europe. Cunard steamers on 
Saturday take printed matter, &c., for Great 
Britain and Ireland, and specially addressed 
printed matter, &c., for other parts of Europe. 
American and French Line steamers take printed 
matter, &c., for all countries for which they 
are advertised to carry mail. 


After the closing of the supplementary trans- 
atlantic -mails named above, additional sup- 
plementary mails are opened on the piers of the 
American, English, French, and German steam- 
ers, and remain open. until within ten minutes of 
the hour of sailing of steamer. 

MAILS FOR SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERI- 
CA, WEST INDIES, &c. 
MONDAY.—At §8 PM for Belize, Puerto Cor- 
tez, and Guatemala, per steamer from New- 
Orleans; at 9 PM for Jamaica, per steamer from 
Boston; at 4 PM for Cape Colony and Natal, per 
steamship City of Perth, (letters must be di- 

rected ‘‘ per City of Perth.’’) 

TUESDAY.—At 1 A for Brazil, 
nambuco, Rio Janeiro, and Santos, per steam- 
ship Crotia, from Baltimore, (letters for North 
Brazil and La Plata countries must be directed 
‘per Crotia’’;) at 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, 

er steamer from Baltimore; at §8 PM for Costa 

ica, per steamer from New-Orleans. 

WEDNESDAY.—At 10 AM for Costa Rica, per 
steamship Albert Dumois, via Limon; at 1 PM 
for Cuba, per steamship Orizaba, via Havana; at 
9 PM for Port Antonio, per steamer from Bos- 


ton. 

THURSDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, 
per steamer from Baltimore. 

FRIDAY.—At 10 AM (supplementary 11 AM) 
for Central America, (except Costa Rica,) and 
South Pacific ports, per steamship Finance, via 
Colon, (letters for Guatemala must be directed 
“‘per Finance ’’;) at 11 AM for Newfoundland, 
per steamship Silvia; at 1 PM for Mexico, per 
steamship Habana, via Vera Cruz and Progreso, 
(letters must be directed ‘‘ per Habana’’;:) at 
4 PM for La Plata countries direct, per steam- 
ship Etona. 

SATURDAY,—At 9:30 AM (supplementary 10 
AM) for Leeward and Windward Islands, Mar- 
tinique, and Barbados, per steamship Fontabelle, 
(letters for Grenada, Trinidad, and Tobago must 
be directed ‘‘ per Fontabelle’’:) at 10 A (sup- 
plementary 10:30 AM) for Fortune Island, Ja- 
maica, Carthagena, and Savanilla, per steam- 
ship Alleghany; at 10:30 AM for Campeachy, 
Chiapas, Tabasco, Tuxpam, and Yucatan; per 
steamship City of Washington, (letters for other 
parts of Mexico and for Cuba must be directed 
“* per City of Washington ’’;) at 11 AM for New- 
foundland, per steamship Portia; at 1 PM for 
Barbados direct, also North Brazil, via Para 
and Manaos, ar steamship Origen, (letters for 
other ‘parts of Brazil must be directed ‘‘ per 
Origen ’’;) at 8:30 PM for St. Pierre-Miquelon, 
per steamer from North Sydney. 

Mails for Newfoundland, by rail to Halifax, 
and thence by steamer, close at this office dally 
at 8:30 PM. Mails for Miquelon, by rail to Bos- 
ton, and thence by steamer, close at this office 
daily at 8:30 PM. Mails for Cuba close at this 
office daily at 7:00 AM, for forwarding by steam- 
ers sailing (Mondays and Thursdays) from Port 
Tampa, Fla. Mails for Mexico, overland, unless 
specially addressed for dispatch by steamer, close 
at this office daily at 7:00 AM. §Registered mail 
closes at 6 PM previous day, 

TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. 

Mails for China, Japan, and Hawyail, per 
steamship City of Peking, (from San Francisco,) 
close here daily up to July 5 at 6:30 PM. Malis 
for Hawall, per steamship Australia, (from San 
Francisco,) close here dally up to July § at 
6:30 PM. Malls for China and Japan, (specially 
addressed only,) per steamship Empress of China, ? 
(from Vancouver,) close here daily up to July §6 
at 6:30 PM. Mails for Australia, (except those 
for West Australia, which are forwarded via 
Europe,) New-Zealand, Hawali, Fiji, and Sa- 
moan -Islands, per steamship Mariposa, (from 
San Francisco,) close here daily up to July $18 
at 7:30 AM, 11 AM, and 6:30 PM, (or on arriyal 
at New-York of steamship Umbria, with British 
mails for Australia.) Mails for the Society 
Islands, per ship- City of Papeiti, (from San 
Francisco,) close here daily up to July 25 at.6:30 
PM. Mails for China and Japan, per steamship 
Tacoma, (from Tacoma,) close here daily up to 
July 827 at 6:30°-PM. Malis for, Australia, (ex-. 
cept West Australia,) Hawali, and Fiji Islands, 
(specially addressed only,) per steamship Warri- 
moo, (from Vancouver,) close here daily after 
July 18 and up to Aug. §1 at 6.30 PM. 

Transpacific mails are forwarded to port of 
sailing dally, and the schedule of closing is ar- 
ranged on the presumption of their uninterrupted 
overland transit. §Registered mail closes: at 6:00 

} vious day. 
set CHARLES W. DAYTON, Postmaster. 

Post Office, New-York, N, Y., July 2, 1896. 


via Per- 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—SHIPPING. 


ANCHOR LINE. 
hips sail ey Saturday at,noon. 
FOR GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 
From Pier 54 N. R., Foot West 24th Street. 
Ethiopia ........July 11)Circassia .......July 25 
Furnessia July 18:Anchoria ,...,.-Aug. 8 
Cabin passage, $50 and upWards. 
Second Cabin, $30 and $35. Steérage, $24.50. 
. S. City of Rome, Sept. 5 and Oct. 10, 
Cabin, $60 and up; 2d cabin, $40; steerage, $25.50. 
’* HENDERSON BROTHERS, 
General Agents, 7 Bowling Green, N. Y. 





aS = piece RS ‘virweee 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON, BREMEN 
: RAS . EXPE ESS STEAMERS, ‘ 
. he J - cad., ; 
Lahn oy ty 

4avel, Tu. 

Trave, Tu 


Spree, 
CHERHOURE 
Saale, Sat., Jy 11, 10 AMjAller, Sat.,Jy 25, 10 AM 
‘ Longe tickets a ae Mediterranean or 
rom Bre vre. 
gts oy NN 
TO GIB . 
Ems, July 11, 10 er » Aug. of 40 aM 
aiser, Ju 5 a, Aug. 22, 
OELRICHS aco" 2 Bowling Green. 
LOUIS H. MEYER, 45 S. 84 St,, Phila., Penn, 


_ HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 


TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS 
— ws Line from New-York to 
Plymouth, (London,) Cherbourg, Paris, & Hamburg 
Normannia, Jy 9,10 AM/F.Bismarck,Jy 23,10 AM 
A. Victoria,July 16,7AM|Normannia,Aug.6, 10 AM 
I. Cab., $100 ahd upward; II. Cab., $60 & upward. 
See eN een buna iniS ak 
by Special Train. Ss 4h. 
¥ *PFIAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


37 Broadway, New-York. 








ry s @ 
American Line. 
NEW-YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—(London—Paris.) 
Salling at 10 A. M. 
July 8;\NEW-YORK ...July 29 
July 15|PARIS..... eos Aug, 5 
J ly 22|ST. LOUIS.....Aug. 12 
Red Star Line to Antwerp. 
Sailing Every Wednesday. 
Westernl’d, July 8, Noon; Berlin, July 22, Noon 
Southw’k, Jy.15, 1:30 PM|Noordland, July 29, Noon 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Piers 14 & 15 North River. Office, 6 Bowting Green. 





éé 
NO RESTING PLACE 
LIKE THE SEA.’’ 
The first of a series of (near- 
ly) all water trips will be in- 
augurated by COOK’S TOURS 
on July 9th, when a party will 
leave by Fall River Line for 
BOSTON, NOVA SCOTIA, ACA- 
DIA MONTREAL LAKES 
GEORGE and CHAMPLAIN. A 
fourteen day tour at a very 
low rate. 

Tickets at lowest rates to 
aay SUNaER RESORT. A Book 
of Tours for the asene 

Three Day Trips to NIAGA- 
RA FALLS, eto. 

Yellowstone Party, July 9. 

THOS, COOK & SON, 


261 Broadway, (corner Warren.) 
1,225 Broadway, (corner 32d St.) 





FRENCH LINE. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALEK TRANSAT- 
LANTIQUE, 
DIRECT LINE TO HAVRE, PARIS, FRANCE. 
LA TOURAINE, Santelli, Sat., July 11, M. 
LA NORMANDIDB, Deloncle, Sat., July 18, 6 A.M. 
Parlor-seat and buffet smoking car attached to 
Special Train Havre-Paris, (or vice versa;) seats 
$1.00 extra. 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, No. 8 Bowling Green. 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8. 8S. CO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL &. 8S. CO. 
Steamers leave San Francisco: 

CITY OF PEKING 

DORIC 

CHINA, 

WEEAGAC, cevevsrdes vesvorvdtereassei Aug. 8. 

PE noccccscceAg. IT, ° 
For freight, passage, and general information 

apply at 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place, 

Washington Building, and 287 Broadway. 


CANADIAN PACIFIO RAILWAY. 
Intended steamships sailing from Vancouver 


to JAPAN »> CHINA: 


EMPRESS OF CHINA..July 13; Sept. 14; Dec. 7 
EMPRESS OF INDIA....Aug. 8; Oct. 12: Jan. 4 
EMPRESS OF JAPAN..Aug. 24; Nov. 9; Feb. 1 


To HONOLULU, FiJl, ax> AUSTRALIA 


MIOWERA, July 8. WARRIMOO, Aug. &. 
Second Cabin accommodations very low rates. 
For tickets and freight rates apply 353 Broad- 

way. For freight rates only, 65 Wall St., N. Y. 


Panama Rail Road Steamship Line, 
FORMERLY (0]qm)id0 Line. 


THE SEA ROUTBD TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
Connecting at the Isthmus for all West Coast 
Ports of Mexico, Central and South America. 
Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th St., N. Y. 
FINANCE, J’y 10, M. ALLIANCA, J’y 20, noon. 
For rates apply at Company’s office, 29 Broad- 
way. JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 


CLYDE LINE, 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE, and all Florida points. 
From Pier 29 E. R., (foot of Roosevelt St.,) 8 P.M. 
COMANCHE, (new)...—.........Tuesday, July 7 
SEMINOLE,...:...cscccssveeeess.-Friday, July 10 
TROQUOTS. .c.cceccccccccsceeseel uesday, July 14 
Steamers have first-class passenger accommoda- 
tions. WM. P. CLYDE & CoO., General Agents, 

5 Bowling Green, New-York. 
Fla.Cent.& Pen.Fast F.& P.Line via Jacksonville. 
Great So.Freight & Passenger Line via Charleston. 
T. C. Eger, General Agent, 891 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 




















« TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS, 


Hudson River by Daylight, 


PALACE IRON DAY LINE STEAMERS. | 
“NEW-YORK ” and * ALBANY,” 
Finest and fastest river steamers in the world. 

Daily except Sunday. 

Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex,) 8 A. M. 
New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier, 8:40 “ 
« @ West 224 St. Pier..... 9 
For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 
Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Cats- 

kill, and Hudson. 

Direct connection on the Kingston Point Dock 
with trains for points in the Catskill Mountains, 
and for es ohonk and Minnewaska. The 
usual railroad connections at Poughkeepsie, 
Catskill, Hudson, and Albany. Special Saratoga 
trains. Through tickets sold at Desbrosses St. 
Pier, West 22d St, Pier, New-York Transfer 
Company’s offices, and other principal ticket 
oftices in New-York and Brooklyn. 


“FALL RIVER LINE. 


For BOSTON, NEWPORT, FALL RIVER, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all 
Eastern and Northern Mountain, Inland, and Sea. 
shore Points. 

DOUBLE SERVICE. Steamers PRISCILLA, 
PURITAN, PLYMOUTH, and PILGRIM in com- 
mission. A fine Orchestra on each, Leave 
New-York from Piér 18 N. R., foot of Murray 


t., at 

5:30 P. M., week days and Sundays for Fall 
River direct, connecting express trains due Bos- 
ton 7:00 and 8:30 A. M. This steamer touches 
at Newport Monday mornings only at 3:15. 

6:30 P. M., week days only for Newport 
and Fall River, dve Newport 4:00 A, M., leave 
Newport 5:45 A. M., due Fall River 7:00 A. M., 
connecting express train due Boston 8:30 A. M. 

ddress, with 2c. postage, P. O. Box 452, N. 
Y. City, for folder containing full time table and 
list of Summer literature. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


FOR BOSTON, WORCESTER, the NORTH and 
EAST. The Connecticut and Massachusetts 
leave NEW PIER 36, N. R., one block above 
Canal St., at 5:30 P. M., daily, except Sunday, 
Shortest rail ride. FINE ORCHESTRA on each 
STONINGTON LINE for Narragansett Pier, 
Watch Hill, all points East. Steamers MAINE 
and NEW-HAMPSHIRE leave Pier 36, N. R., 
daily, at 6 P. M. 


Albany Evening Line 


ers ADIRONDACK (New) and DEAN 
RICHMOND leave Old Pier 41 N. R., foot Canal 
St., at 6 P. M. daily, Voy excepted.) Con- 
necting with express trains for Saratoga, Lake 
George, Richfield Springs, Sharon Springs, Thou- 
sand Islands, Adirondacks, and all points North, 
Fast, and West. Saturday night steamer con- 
nects with Sunday morning train for Saratoga, 
Caldwell, and steamer on Lake George. 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, 
Watch Hill, Block Island, all Eastern Resorts, 


VIA WICH LINE 


s 
ers CITY OF LO CITY OF 
SR CESTER leave Pler 40 (old No.) N. R., next 
Desbrosses St., 5:30 P. M., except Sunday. 
FINE ORCHESTRA ON EACH STEAMER. 


CATSKILL EVENING LINE. 
Steamers leave foot of Christopher St., N. R., 
every week day at 6 P. M., and West 1334 St., 
6:30, connecting at Catskill with’ mountain 
trains; good accommodation for horees and car- 
riages; Bicyctes free; send to pier or to Catskill 
for descriptive folder. 


SARATOGA EXCURSION .50. 
(LAKH GEORGE, $7.30; TROY, $0.00, EXCUR. 
SION.) TROY BOATS City of Troy or Saratoga 
foot West 10th St., daily except Saturday, 6 P. 
M. EXPRESS TRAINS FOR SARATOGA, LAKE 
GEORGE, ADIRONDACKS. Sunday steamer 
touches at Albany. 


RAMSDELL _LINE.—Steamers leave Pier 24 N. 

R., foot Franklin St., for Cranston’s, West 
Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill Landing, 
and Newburg; week days, 5 P..M.; Sundays, 9 
A, M.; 138d St., N. R., 9:25 A. M. 


HUDSON AND COXSACKIE BOATS, FROM 

foot of Christopher 8t., N. R.,.every week day 
at 6 P. M., and West 133d St., 6:30, ‘connecting 
with B. & A. R. R. at Hudson. an. 


Leaves 
ae 


“ 





























NETHERLANDS LINE 
for Rotterdam and Amsterdam, via BKoulogne- 


. France: 
$s. ol DAM ..,..Saturday, July 11, 10:00 A. M. 
S. S. MAASDAM Saturday, July 18, 10:00 A. M. 

First cabin, $60-$70; second cabin, $40; steer- 
age at very low rates. Apply for handbook and 
terms, General Passenger» Agency, 39 Broadway. 

OLD DOMINION LINE. 

DAILY SERVICE, 
fu, OD Ra OMS ER JE 
ws y 
PreEns  BOINT, RICHMOND, NIRGINIA 
ae D. CG, DAILY, 
hmond direct, (via all-water route,). Monday 


ht ofly). and Satu ; and 
tees hg CR PERS 
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TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—RAILROADS. 
$wW-YORK AND LONG BRANCH RAILROAD 
por fea, EMRE, TIME TAB sea 
tr an ra eron, Ocean 
sarorw, Asbury tak belmae Spring Lake, and 
Point Pleasant. 
. Trains leave 


foot.. Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
v2 BO 8:49; °8:40, (ex: 
y,) 2:30,. *3:10, *8:40, (ex- 
720, 3340. (epoant ons 
. Bundays, 8:15, °9:45 A. M., 

Trains léave foot Liberty Stréet: 4:30, 8:80, 
10:30, *11:30 A, M., *1:00, (Sattirdays only,). 1:30, 
°2:15, he 4: :80, (Red = ‘oniy,) 4:45, 
(except 3 wnk;) 6:80, 6:15; 8! oF. 5, (Sat- 
is ebas aan, a0 a0 Bae? 
trains da not stop. at Ocean Grove and 


ete 





W.L. BUILLAUDED, Vico Pres, and Trame iter. 


es ei trett. . 





“AMERICA’S CREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK 
ENTRATL. 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


From Grand Central Station, 42d St. 
7:50 A. M.—Except Sunday. For Adirondack 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, and Mont- 


real, 

8:30 A, M.—Except Sunday. Empire State Ex- 
press. Fastest train in the world. Stops 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. 
Due at Buffalo 4:45 P. M., Niagara Falls 
5:55 ”. M. This train is limited to its 

seating capacity. 

30 A. M.—Daily. Fast Mail. For Pough- 
ktepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago. 

9:40 A. M.—Except Sunday. For Catskill 

Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, Green 

Mountains, and Montreal. 

10:30 A. M.—Except Sunday. Day express. For 
Catskill Mountains, Richfield Springs, and 
all important New-York State points. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Southwestern Limited. For 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Indianapolis, and St. 
Louis. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Jtica, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Chicago Special. For De- 

troit, Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. 

Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, Schenec- 

tady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and 

Buffalo. 

P. M.—Saratoga, Lake George, and Cats- 

kill Mountains Limited.—This train will 

run Friday, July 8; Saturday, July 11, 

and thereafter Saturdays only. Buffet 

drawing-room cars. 

3:30 P. M.—Except Sunday. West Point, Pongh- 
keepsie, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Troy, 


Saratoga. 

4:30 P. M.—Daily. North Shore Limited. Due 
Detroit at 8:20 A. M., Chicago 4:30 P. M. 
Stops at Albany, Utica, and Syracuse. 

6:00 P. M.—Daily. For Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 
ae > pa Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
st. uis. 

6:25 P. M.—Daily. Saranac Lake, Lake Placid, 
and Adirondack resorts south of Lake Clear 
—Saratoga, Plattsburgh, Burlington, St. 
Albans, and Ottawa, . 

7:00 P. M.—Daily. For Adirondack resorts 
north of Lake Clear, Saratoga, St. Albans, 
and Montreal. Fridays only, Fulton 
Chain, 

7:30 P. M.—Daily. For Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chica- 
g0. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, and 


Utica. 

9:00 P. M.—Daily. Carries sleeping-car pas- 
sengers only, for points on Fall Brook 
Railway, via Lyons, and for Rochester. 

9:15 P. M.—Daily. For Syracuse, Oswego, 
Watertown, Cape Vincent, Ogdensburg, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Chicago, except Saturday for the Auburn 

‘i Road. Sundays only Gloversville. 

12:10 NIGHT.—Theatre train for Chicago and 
principal points on New-York Central ev- 
ery night, except Sunday night. Sunday 
night, Gloversville and Chicago sleepers 
leave on 0:15 train. 

9:06 A. M. and 3:35 P. M.—Daily, except Sun- 
day, to Pittsfield via Harlem Division. 

9:15 A. M.—Sundays only, to Pittsfield and the 
Berkshire Hills via Harlem Division. 

“ALL NIGHT” TRAINS TO YONKERS. 

‘‘ All night’? vrains run between 155th Street 
and points on the Putnam Division as far as 
Yonkers in connection with the Elevated Road. 
The only line running “all night’’ trains out of 
New-York. 

Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains. 

Trains illuminated with Pintsch Light. 

Tickets ard Wagner offices at Grand Central 
Station, 113 Broadway, 14 Park Place, 261, 413 
Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 942 Broadway, 235 
Columbus Av., 61 West 125th St., and 138th St. 
Station, New-York; 838 and 726 Fulton St. and 
106 Broadway, E. D., Brooklyn. 

Baggage checked from hotel or residence by the 
Westcott Express Company. 

JOHN M. TOUCEY, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 

General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


‘WEST. SHORE R.R. 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., as fol- 
lows, and 15 in. earlier from foot Franklin St.: 
3:30 A. M. Daily. Local to Buffalo. Sleeping 

car, New-York to Bloomville, Sundays only; 

can be occupied 9 P. M. 

7:30 A. M. Daily. Local to Albany, for Cats- 
kill Mountains and Saratoga. Parlor car to Al- 
bany. Sundays only. 

9:15 A. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Chicago. Parlor car to Syracuse, 

A.—11:00 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to 
Bloonville, and Catskill Mountains, New-Paltz, 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska. Parlor Cars 
to Hobart and New-Paltz. 

B.—11:35 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Cats- 
kill Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, Albany, Saratoga, Caldwell, Lake 
George. Parlor cars to Bloomville, Saratoga, 
and Caldwell. 

1:15 P. M. Saturdays only. 
cial to Catskill Mountains. 
C.—3:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Cats- 
kill Mountains, New-Paitz, Lakes Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, Albany, Saratoga. Parlor car at- 

tached to Hobart and Saratoga. 

C.—4:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Al- 
bany. 

6:00 P. M. 
Syracuse, 
Toronto, 
Louls, 

6:30 P. M. Daily except Sunday, for Newburg, 
Albany, Saratoga, and Montreal. Sleeping car 
Albany to Montreal. 

7:45 P. M. Daily, for Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

8:15 P, M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Nf@gara Falls, Toronto, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

A B. C—Leaves Brooklyn by Annex: A10:15, 
B10:46 A, M., C3:05 P. M.; Jersey City, P, R. R. 
Station, A10:40, B11:20, C3:28 P. M. 

For tickets, time tables, parlor and 
car accommodations apply city offices, Brooklyn 
and New-York, and at stations. Time tables at 
principal hotels. For other information address 

Cc. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 

5 Vanderbilt Av., New-York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN B.R 


Stations in New-York foot of Barclay 
and Christopher Streets, 
VESTIBULED TRAINS, PULLMAN BUF. 
FET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT, 

Direct route to NEWARK, BLOOMFIELD, 
MONTCLAIR, THE ORANGES, Summit, Ber- 
nardsviille, gasking Ridge, Madison, Morris- 
town, Passaic, Paterson, Boonton, Dover, Stan- 
hope, NEWTCN, BUDD’S LAKE, LAKE | 
HOPATCONG, Hackettstown, SCHOOLEY’'S 
MOUNTAIN, Washington, PHILLIPSBURG, 
EASTON, WATER GAP, STROUDSBURG: 
Pocony Mountains, SCRANTON, PITTSTON, 
WILKESBARRE, NANTICOKE, DANVILLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Montrose, BINGHAM. 
TON, OXFORD, NORWICH, Cortland, SYRA- 
CUSE, OSWEGO, ITHACA,: OWEGO, EL- 
MIRA, CORNING, BATH, DANSVILLE, BUF- 
FALO, and all points WEST, NORTHWEST, 
and SOUTHWEST. 

8:00 A. M.—BINGHAMTON MAIL. Stops at 
yrincipal stations. 

$:00 A, M. (café car)—BUFFALO, SCRAN- 
TON, BINGHAMTON, UTICA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO EX- 
PRESS, Pullntan Buffet Parlor Cars. Connects at 
Buffalo with train for Chicago and points West. 

1:00 P. M, {café car)—SCRANTON, BINGHAM- 
TON, and ELMIRA EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet 
Parlor Cars. 

4:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 
PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Parlor 


Cars. 

7:30 P. M, (daily)—-BUFFALO VESTIBULED 
LIMITED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, BING- 
HAMTON, ELMIRA, BUFFALO. Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car. Connects at Buffalo with 
train for Chicago and points West. 

9:30 P. M, (daily)—BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, ITHACA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS. SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO EX- 
PRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 

TICKETS AND PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS at 14 Park Place, 420 Broadway. Tickets 
at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth Av., cor. 12th St.; 
942 Broadway, 53 West 125th St., 235 Columbus 
Av., New-York; 338 and 726 Fulton St., and 106 
Broadway, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full in- 
formation, at all stations. 

Westcott’s Express Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotel or residence to des- 
tination. 


NEW-YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN R’Y. 


Trains leave foot of West 42d St. as follows, 
(45 minutes earlier from Franklin St. :) 

7:55 . M., for West Cornwall, Orr’s Mills, 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska, Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Ellenville, Fallsburgh, Hurley- 
ville, Lake Kiamesha, Liberty, Scranton, Walton, 
Delhi, Sidney, Norwich, Utica, Oneida, Fulton, 


Oswego. 

D115 A. M., for Campbell Hall, Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain 
Dale, Centreville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, 
Hurleyville, Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake. 

1:45 P. M., (Saturdays only,) for Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain 
Dale, Centreville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, 
Hurleyville, Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake, 
Parksville, Livingston Manor, Rockland. 

3:15 P. M., for Campbell Hall, Lakes Mohonk 
and Minnewaska, Middletown, Bloomingburgh, 
Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain Dale, Centre- 
ville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, HurleyvNle, 
Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake, Parksville, 
Livingston Manor, Rockland. 

4:30 P. M., (Daily,) for Campbell Hall, Mia- 
dietown, no gia, Livingston Manor, Walton, 
Delhi, Sidney, orwich, Ramdallsville, Oneida, 
Fulton, Oswego, Niagara Falls, and points West: 
Pullman Bteepins Car; Reclining Chair Car, 
seats free to Niagara Falls. 

6:15 P. M., for West Cornwall, Orr’s Mills, 
Meadow Brook, Burnside, Campbell Hall, Stony 
Ford, Crystal Run, Middletown, Winterton, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville, 

Tickets and Pullman seats at 871 Broadway N.Y. 
J. C. ANDERSON, G. P. A., 56 Beaver St., N.Y. 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


Through trains leave New-York, foot of Cham- 
bers St., as follows, and five minutes earlier from 
West 23d St.: 

9:00 A, M.—Vestibuled express daily for Waver- 
ley, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
Jamestown, Meadville, and the West. Arrives 
Buffalo 7:50.P. M. Parlor Car to Buffalo. 
:00 P, M.—Vestibuled limited Fast Mail daily. 
Solid train for Chicago, via Chautauqua Lake. 
Arrives Cleveland 7:40 A. M., Chicago 5 P. M. 
Bleepers ae Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 

ini r. 

730 r. M.—Buffalo and Cleveland Vestibuled 
Express, Daily. Arrives Buffalo 7:15 A. M., 
Bradford. 7:15 A. M., Jamestown, 6:55 A. M., 
Cleveland 1:15 P. M, Sleepers to Buffalo and 
Cleveland, maios direct connection for Detroit, 
Chicago, and the West. 

8:45 P. M.—Via Chautauqna Lake and Niagara 
Falls daily. Solid train.to Chicago. Sleepers 

- to Buffalo, Chicago, and Cincinnati, Dining Car, 
Tickets, Local Time Cards, and Pullman accom- 


1:40 





Half-Holiday Spe- 
Parlor car attached. 


Daily for Albany, Montreal, Utica, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. 


except Sunday, 


sleeping- 











ast th. St., 








ions at 111, %, 401, and 957 Broadway, 

fe Pass ea Wie, Si ec 
Fe . ew- . 

aa : 728 Fulton St.. 106 Broadway, Broo : 


xin 200 
ud! ‘St., and Jersey 

Westcott press for and chécks hastare 
from hotels and rebidences to destination. ~ 


Penusy Luann 


ROAD. 


Stations foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets 
’ In_ effect June 28, 1896. 

a M, FAST LINE.—Parlor Car to Pitts 

10:00 A, M, PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED.— 
Pullman Compartment, Sleeping, Dining, Smoke 
ing, and Observation Cars. Arrives Chicago 9 
A. M., Cleveland 4:30 A. M., Cincinnati 6:40 
A. M., Indianapolis 8:00 A. M., Louisville 11:50 
A. a St. Louis 3:00 P. M., and Toledo 8:30 


A. " 

2:00 P. M. CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS EX- 
PRBSS.—Sleeping and Dining Cars to St. Louls, 
Louisville, and Chicago, Arrives Uincinnati 10:43 
A. M., St. Louis 7 P. M., Chicago 5:15 P. M. 

6:00 P. M. WESTERN EXPRESS.—Sleeping 
and Dining Cars to Chicago and Cleveland, 
Arriv:s Cleveland 11:25 A. M., Chicago 9 P. M. 
next day., 

7:45 P. M. SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS.— 
Sleeping and Dining Cars to Cincinnati and St. 

uis. Arrives Cincinnati 6 P. M., Indianap- 
olis 10:15 P. M., St. Louls 7 A. M. second 


morning: 

8:00 P. M. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—Pullman 
Sleeping Car to Pittsburg. Connects for Chi- 
cago daily, and Cleveland and Toledo except 
Saturday. 

WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. 

8, 8:30, 9:30, 10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 1, 
2:10, (3:20, ‘ Congressional Lim.,’’ all Parlor 
and Dining Cars,) 4:36, (Dining Car,) 5:20, 
(Dining Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 night. Sunday, 
8:30, 9:30, 11 A. M., (8:20, ‘* Congressional 
Lim.,’’ all Parlor and Dining Cars,) 4:30, (Din- 
a ee 5:20, (Dining Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 

ent. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY.—4:30 P. M._ daily, 
Sleepers to New-Orleans, Memphis, Tampa, 
Asheville, and Hot Springs. 12:15 night daily, 
Sleepers to New-Orleans and Jacksonville. 

ATLANTIC -COAST LINE.—9:30 A. M. daily, 
Sleepers to Port Tampa and Macon. 9:00 P. M. 
daily, Sleeper to Jacksonville. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY.—Express 
P. M. daily, Through Sleeping and Dining 
ars. 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK, 
via Cape Charles Route, 8 A. M. week days, 
and, with Through Sleeper, 8 P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC. CITY, 1:50 P. M. week days. 
Through ,Buffet Parlor Car and Day Coach. 

FOR CAPH MAY, 11:00 A. M., 1:00, 1:50, and 
2:10 P. M. week days. 

For Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, 
and Point Pleasant, 8:30, 7:40, 9:10, 10:00 A. 
M., 12:10, 2:80, 8:10, $:40, 4:20, 5:10, (does not 
stop at.Long Branch,) and 7:00 P. M. week 
days. Sundays, (stop at Interlaken for Asbury 
Park,) 8:15, 9:45 A. M., 6:20 P. M. 

OR PHILADELPHIA. 

6:20, 7:30, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10 Penn’a Limited.) 
10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 12, 1, 2:10, 3, 
4, 4:30, 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5:20, (Dining Car,) 
6, (Dining Car,) 7:50, 8, 9 P. M., 12:15 night 
Sundays, 6:15, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10 Limited,) 10, 
11.A. M., 2, (Dining Car,) 4, 4:30, (Dining Car} 
5:20, (Dining Car,) 6, (Dining Car,) 7:45, 8, 
P. M., 12:15 night. 

Ticket Offices: Nos. 483, 944, 1,196, 1,323, 111, 
and 261 Broadway, 1_ Astor Hous¢, and foot of 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court 
Street, 860 Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and 
Brooklyn Annex Station, foot of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn; Station, Jersey City. The New-York 
Transfer Company will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotels and residences through te 
destination. 

Ss. M. PREVOST, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


(Anthracite coal used exclusively.) 
Four tracks. Automatic Block Signals. 
On and after June <8, 1896. 
Trains leav2 station foot of Liberty St. 

For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, &c., 4:30, 7:15, 9:10 (11:45 to Easton) A. 
M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:15, (4:30 to Easton,) 5:45, (7:30 
to Allentown) P. M. Sundays, 4:30, (7:15 to Eas- 
ton) A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 9:10 
A. M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:15 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A. M, 

For Reading at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 10:00, 11:30 A. 
M., 1:10, 1:80, 2:00, 4:30, 5:00, 5:45, 9:00 P. M., 
12:15 night. Sundays. 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 2:00, 5:30, 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

For Harrisburg at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 11:30 .... M,, 
1:10, 1:30, 4:30, 5:00, 5:45 P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 12:13 
night. 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg, 
4:30, 8:00, : ie Fe 
Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 6:00 P. M. 


ALL RAIL ROUTE. 


FOR LONG BRANCH. OCEAN GROVE, &a 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, and points south to Point Pleasant, 
4:30, 8:30, 10:30, 11:30 A. M., (1:00 Saturdays only,) 
1:30, 2:15, 3:30, 4:00, (4:30 to Red Bank,) (4:45 
except Red Bank,) 5:30, 6:15, (8:00 Saturdays 
only, to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove,) P. M. 
Sundays, (stop at Interlaken for Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove,) 9:15 A. M., 1:30, 4:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood,. Toms River, Parnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:30 A. M., 1:30, 4:30 P, M. 

For Atlantic City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 

A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and Highe 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:80; 11:30 A. M., 1:30, 
4:45, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, 9:15 A. M., 4:00 P. M. 


SANDY HOOK ROUTE, 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c 
From Pier 8 N. R.,-foot df Rector St. 

For Atlantic Highlands, Highland Beach, Nor- 
mandie, Ruinmson Beach. Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, and Long Branch at 4:30, 9:00, 11:00 A, 
M., 1:00, 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. Sundays, 
9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

For Elberon, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, and 
points. south to Point Pleasant, 11:00 A, M., 
1:00, 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. Sundays, (stop 
at Interlaker for Asbury Park and Ocean Grove,) 
1:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood, 
4:30 A. M., 1:00, 
Atlantic City, 
A. M., 1:00 P. M. 





and Williamsport at 
730, 9:00 P.M. 


Toms and Barnegat, 
8:45 P. 


Vine and, and Bridgeton, 4:30 


TY T 

ROYAL BLUE LIN?®, 

ELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
eee WASHINGTON. 

week days, 4:30, 8:00, 8:15, 

M., 1:30, 2:00, 

5:00, (Dining 


River, 
M 


AND 


For Philadelphia, 
9:00, 10:00, 11:80 (Dining Car) A. 
3:30, 4:00, (Buffet Parlor Car,) 4:30, B 
Car.) 6:00, 7:30, 9:00, 10:00 P. M.., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 4:30, 9:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dir ing Car) 
A. M., 2:00, 4-00, 5:00, (Dining Car,) G: oP. M., 
2:15 ht. \ " 
ior Puitimore and Washington, week days, 4:30, 
8:15, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:00, 3:30, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 12:1! night. Sun- 
days, 4:30, 10:00, 11:20 (Dining Car) 

5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 

Tickets and parr-car pr 
at foot of Liberty S$ ot, 4 +4, 1,140, 
1,823 Broadway, T37 6th Av., ol tua tL 14 th § Rea 
153 East 125th St., 27 fest 125th St. 201 f lume 
bus Av., New-York; 4 Court St., S60 Pulte n§ t., 
Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, VW illiamsbu g. The New- 
York Transfer Company wil! call for and check 
baggage from hotels or residence destination, 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


Stations foot of Cortlandt and Deshr 

G:40 A. M. daily (Sundays 7:00 
MAUCH CHUNK and intermediate 

$:15 A.-M. daily for ITHACA, | ai 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGA RA 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE, and the est, : = 
cipal local points, oan car Sa ae on 

ridge sullman Vestibule Sleeper (to 1icago, 
B00 es “daily, except Sunday, for MAUCH 
CHUNK and intermediate poinis. Connections 
for Reading and Harisburg. 

2:00 noon daily, except Sunday. 

7 hi “s 2 roc 

“BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS” 
arrives Buffalo 10:00 P. M. Through car to 
arrives en Palinan Vestibuled Day Coaches and 
Parlor Cars, Dinjng-Car Service. Meals a la carte. 

12:40 P. M. daily, excent Sunday, for L. & B 

otic and intermediate points. 

Jan daily. except Sunday, for L. & B 
Junction and all intermediate stations; chair cars 
to Wilkesbarre. ? Y 

3:30 P. M. Sundays only for Mauch Chunk 
and Hazleton and all intermediate stations. 

4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. & B. 
JUNCTION and_ principal intermediate stations. 
Pullman Buffet Parlor Car to Wilkesbarre; con- 
nections for- Pottsville. : 

5:iDb P. M. daily for EASTON and intermedi- 
ate stations. Chair car to Easton. p 

6:10 P. M. daily for BUFFALO, NIAGARA 
FALLS, and ail points West. Pullman Sleeper 
Vestiouled Train N. . to Chicago. Sleeper to 
Buffalo and Toronto. Connections for Reading 


arrisburg. < : pan 
and do P.M. daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NLAGARA FALLS, 
and all points West. Pullman Sleeper tos Chi-_ 
cago and. Buffalo. Chair car. to Wilkesbarre. 

11:50 P. M. daily. — Sunday, for EAS-° 

N and intermediate points. 
 Sabninaal local trains daily, except Sunday, 
for BOUND BROOK. and _ intermediate points, 
leave as. follows: 8:00 A. M., 9:00 A. M., 2:30 
P. M., 4:20 P. M., and 6:30 P. M. 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 235, 
273, 944, and 1,825 Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 
is6 Fast 125th 'St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 860 Pul- 
ton St., 4 Court St., 98 Broadway, and Brooklyn 

rooklyn. 2. 
ae. creuntes Co, will call for and check bage- 
gage from hotel or residence to destination. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO. 


re New-York foot of Liberty St., daily. 
pears, oo. 2 Pp. M. and 12:15 night. 
PITTSBURG, 3:30 ex. Sun., 2 Sun., 12:15 night, 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, 10 A. M., 6 P. M 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 8:15, 
ine Car,) 11:30 A. M,, (Dining Car,) 2, 3:8), 
nF ebar,) 5. Dintke Car) 6 P.M, 19:15 
A ne sunday, 10, (Dining Car,) 11:30 A. M., 
neg Cat.) &, Dining Car) 8, (Dining Car} 
6 P..M., 12:15 night. 
NORFOLK, 11:30 A. M. daily. 
NW-ORLBANS, Through Sleeper, § P.M.daily. 
ains are illuminated with Pintsch Light. 
. 118, 172, 261, 415, 1,140 Bway, $1 B. 
» 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 339, 344 Fulton. St., 
n; Station foot of Liberty St., C. R. R. of 
N. J. Baggage checked from hotel or residence 
to destination. 


Otis Elevating Railway, 
Catskill Mountains, 


SHORTEST, QUICKEST, 


and most ‘ect Route ‘to 
KAA HAIEG CONSERS 
TANNERSVILLE AN HE Pakks, 
Secure through ticket&® at offices of the New- 
York Central and West Shore Railroads, Hudson 
River Day Line, and Catskill Evening Line. 


seats procured 


9 


to 


———— et 


RR. 





5, 








TIMBS UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 82d Street, 
Opeh Game fromG A.M toOP. Me Hy oe. 





ITALY'S AFRICAN FIASCO 


WORK OF AN AMBITIOUS POLITICIAN 
_ AND AN INCOMPETENT GENERAL. 





Vast Sums of Money an@ the Lives of 
Many Soldiers Wasted in a Cam- 
paign Out of Which a Barbarian 
King Has Come Victorious at Ev- 
ery Point—Curious Effect of the 
Disaster on the Relations of Qui- 


. ginal and Vatican. 


- Rome, June 23.—With the fag of Crispi 
and the conclusicn of the Barattierl trial 
ends one of ..e greates: failures in mod- 
ern history. Making due allowance for the 
present unpopularity of the ex-Prime Min- 
ister, it seems fairly clear that the whole 


difficulty in which Italy finds herself in- 
volved in Abyssinia. to-day is due to the 
plans and operations of a clique of politi- 
cians headed by Crispi. It is always an 
ungrateful task to strike a man when he 
is down, and yet one cannot help admitting, 
in spite of The London Times, that the pop- 
ular feeling against Crispi has its founda- 
tion in truth. 

To review the situation briefly: It seems 
that in the enthusiasm of his first suc- 
cess in the administration of Italian finance 
Crispi conceived the idea of creating for 
himself everlasting fame, and some say 
great riches, by adopting an aggressive pol- 
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Gen. Barattiera. 

fhe Incompetent General Who Led the Italian 
Army to Disaster. 





icy in African politics. To this end a treaty 
was made with King Menelik, which rec- 
ognized Italy as the friend and ally of the 
Abyssinian monarch. This treaty was re- 
turned to Italy to be signed; but here, by 
certain manipulations, it was changed so 
as to constitute Abyssinia a protectorate 
of Italy. Of course Menelik refused to rec- 
ognize this as the treaty to which he had 


agreed. ; 

Subsequently Crispi, without any warning 
to the Italian Chamber. sent an ultimatum 
to Menelik, saying that unless the protec- 
torate was recognized Italy would send an 
armed force to take Abyssinia in her own 
right. The Ambassadors charged with this 
somewhat unjustinable communication, and 
more especially Col. Prano and his col- 
league, were treated very roughly by the 
Abyssinian King. uwnen, for the first time, 
the matter was brought before the Italian 
Chamber. 

The Legislature immediately took action, 
protesting against any expense in connec- 
tion with undertakings in Africa, as the 
Government had already more burdens than 
it could bear. Crispi assured the Chamber 
that the conquest of Abyssinia would be a 
matter of small expense, and that the re- 
ward would be great, since the territory 
was immensely fertue and the country 
abounded in gold mines. 

Menelik, in the meantime, had refused. to 
comply with the ultimatum of the Italian 
Prime Minister. Then followed the report 
of two battles gained by Gen. Barattierl. 
These engagements were greatly magnified, 
the Government making the most of them. 
In reality only some half dozen men fell 
in both skirmishes. The real struggle had 
not begun. About this time Gen. Barattieri, 
who was a great friend of Crispi’s, ap- 
peared on the scene, returning from his 
pseudo victories in Abyssinia. He was féted 
from one end of Italy to the other. Nothing 
was too good for the conquering General 
of the Italian African Army. And this was 
not a year ago. 

It is well to remember that two years be- 
fore this Barattieri ha? been a simple Colo- 
nel in the Italian Army; that he dabbled in 
politics, that he was taken up by Crispi, 
and that his subsequent rapid advance was 
due to political favoritism rather than to 
regular military promotion. But all of this 
might have been well had the end justified 
the means. Had Barattieri proved himself 
a@ great General the honor of his discovery 
would have fallen to Crispi. As it is, it is 
only fair that the failure of his favorite 
should in part rebound on the ex-Prime 
Minister. 

However, in spite of all the blowing 
of trumpets, the Chamber of Deputies 
again voted against the expenditure of 
money and troops in African conquest. 
In November, 1895, the first rumors of 
disaster reached Italy. Col. Torchelli, with 
800 men, had been cut off by the Abyssini- 
ans near Lake Tsana. What Col. Tor- 
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chejli was doing at such a great distance 
from Massowah no one seemed to know. 
The Government had in no way stated 
that it was invading Abyssinia. Crispi 
explained that these men had been sent 
out “to examine the territory.” Then 
the Government set up the cry of revenge. 
Italy would make the barbarians pay dear- 
ly for their temerity in daring to attack 
Italian troops, even if these troops were 
_making a hostile invasion into the bar- 
barians’ territory. 

At this point King Menelik offered to 
make peace on very good terms, but Crispi 
refused, and the Chamber of Deputies 
voted £1,000,000 to protect the frontier. 
On the strength of this vote Crispi pro- 
ceeded to send out forces and to organize 
@ campaign which was put under the com- 
mand of Gen. Barrattier1, with the final 
result of the disastrous day at Abba Ga- 
Tima. Crispi had to resign after trying 
to throw all of the blame on to the shoul- 
ders of his former friend, the unfortunate 
Barattieri. 

There is one other factor to be taken 
into account in judging the policy of this 
Abyssinian campaign, and that is the atti- 
tude of King Humbert himself. There 
are two distinct views held on this sub- 
ject, and it is almost impossible to tell 
where the truth lics. One party says that 
the King was really at the bottom of the 
whole affair; that Crispi was simply car- 
rying out Humbert’s ideas, and that to- 
day the ex-Prime Minister is simply sac- 
rificing himself to his King. The other 
view, and the one held’ by most Italians, 
is that under the influence of Crispi, Hum- 
bert became for the time being an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the Kassala expe- 
dition; but now that the ex-Prime Minis- 
ter has lost his power, the King sees 
things in a different light. 

Whichever view is correct, there is at 
Yeast a well authenticated rumor that at 
one time the King threatened to abdicate 
unless the =e = erate were carried 

rough to e end. 

"See thing is certain, however. The state 
of things revealed since the fall of the 
Crispi Ministry is scandalous in the ex- 
treme. yi ag? Pe ot inatoanbey 
supplied w c ng. The 

poor. A iarge number of the men never 


got their rifles. These rifies ap in 
the Government accounts ae paid for, but 
where the money really went no one seems 
to know. The. food was insufficient. An 
officer tells me that all the rank and file 
had to eat for three days pverore the battle 
of Abba Garima was a littie flour, mixed 
with dirty water. Although the troops had 
been in the country for two years, there 
were no reliable maps. So, when the final 
defeat came, Gen. Barattieri, the Com- 
mander in Chief got lost umong the hills, 
and was completely separated from the 
army, whose safe retreat ought to have 
senenand on his personal knowledge and 
apd y. - 

It is true that Gen. Barattieri has escaped 
criminal punishment, but his incompetency 
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was everywhere apparent. There are, how- 
ever, certain things to be said in his de- 
fense in connection with the battie of 
Abba Garima. Crispi sent him dispatches 
saying that there musct be a victory before 
the opening of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and that this time the victory must be 
bona fide and decisive. These dispatches 
appeared in the court-martial trial of Gen. 
Barattieri. Thus goaded on, the unfort- 
unate man undertook to defeat 100,000 men, 
well armed, of a fighting race, acquainted 
with the country, and under the able com- 
mand of King Menelik. He undertook this 
with a body of 15,000 men, badly fed and 
clothed, and absolutely ignorant of the 
country. 

The judgment of the court-martial states 
that up to Feb. 28 last, Gen. Barattieri 
rather inclined to a retreat; that afterward 
influenced by dispatches from home and 
the unanimous advice of the Brigadier Gen- 
erals, he decided to advance; that the rea- 
sons which led to this decision were not 
from a military point of view justifiable; 
that when he took command in the disas- 
trous battle of Abba Garima he failed to 
meet the emergencies as they arose, and 
that when, in spite of the heroism of the 
troops, defeat became, certain, he failed so 
to protect the retreat as to prevent the 
disasters which followed. The judgment 
further states that Barattieri was not guil- 
ty of the criminal charge, because there 
was no wrong intent, but that he was mere- 
ly incompetent, and that he found himself 
overwhelmed by events whose occurrence 
he had not ability enough to foresee. The 
judgment concludes by deploring that, in 
a struggle so unequal and under circum- 
stances so difficult, the command had been 
given to a man who showed himself so in- 
ferior to his task. 

The result to-day is hard to bear for a 
nation which claims for herself a position 
among the first-class powers of the world. 
The Italian troops have been hopelessly de- 
feated. Not only has the $£1,000,000 that 
was voted been expended, but the budget 
seems to have been tampered with. Money 
was taken from every side by thi Crispi Min- 
istry. Even that belonging by appropria- 
tion to the University of Naples was taken. 
A good deal of the money appropriated for 
prison expenses, too, has been squandered 
in this extravagant war, and so on ad in- 
finitum. The expense will certainly fall 
heavily on an already overtaxed people. 

But most of all, there are 2,000 Italian 
prisoners in the hands of the Abyssinians. 
These people are without the necessaries 
of life, and unheard of efforts are making 
here to help them obtain their release. An 
association has been formed specially for 
the purpose of relieving the sufferings and 
purchasing the freedom of these unfort- 
unates. This association has already 
raised a large amount of money and has 
sent-a delegation to King Menelik. The 
Pope has added to this delegation the Cop- 
tic Bishop of Cairo. There seems little rea- 
son to doubt that whatever King Menelik 
demands for the return of these prisoners 
will be granted. Thus the Abyssinian mon- 
arch remains master of the situation. 

Gen. Baldissera, n@gv in command of the 
Italian Army in Abyssinia, is not likely to 
adopt an aggressive policy, knowing, as he 
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does, the tenor of public opinion at home. 
Indeed, it now seems certain that Italy, at 
least for some time to come, has had 
enough of African conquest. Massowah 
will be retained, of course, and probably 
Kassala, but further than this I do not 
think there is any likelihood of Italy vent- 
uring. 

The position of the Pope in the matter 
of the Italian prisoners, and especially his 
sending the Coptic Bishop of Cairo with 
the delegation to King Menelik have made 
the Holy Father very popular here. This 
mission, which involves the interests of 
Church and State, may be the means of 
bringing about a more friendly relation be- 
tween the Quirinal and the Vatican. Peo- 
ple here express little hope of an entire 
conciliation Gurtag the lifetime of Pope Leo 
XIII., but should the present Bish of 
Naples succeed him, there are strong indi- 
eations going to show that the Apostolic 
See will abandon all thought of temporal 
power and that the reconciliation with the 
Government will be complete. 

Even at the present time little indica- 
tions suggest a kindlier feeling. Last Sun- 
day some 400 Catholic sailors of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Mediterranean squadron 
marched in a dy to the Vatican to hear 
the Pope’s mass. There was no ill feeling on 
the part of the Italian Government on this 
account, for the Quirinal is always ready 
o recognize the spiritual power of the Vat- 
can. 

Again, the Government seems to be mak- 
ing friendly overtures by declaring its firm 
intention to abolish the ‘ Placet et Exe- 
quatur,” or the right which the Government 
now holds of sanctioning the appointment 
of Bishops. To-day no Bishop can claim 
title to eA of the moneys or estates of the 
Church without this sanction, or “ Placet 
et BExequatur.” This is, 
galling to the Church. 

The English Mediterranean fleet is in Na- 

les, and red coats abound. The Italian 
ooks with admiration on his English ally; 
but I am afraid ‘“‘ Tommy: Atkins” does 
not return the comovliment. He goes his 
way with his hat on one side, dangling his 
little cane, looking neither to the right nor 
the left, and getting oyt of the way for no 
one. Just so Greater England goes her own 
way, and with her sharp political elbows 
shoves into. the gutter any unfortunate pe- 
destrian who happens to get in her way. 

There have been rumors flying the rounds 
of.the press that Italy was to sell Kassala 
t6 the English. I now have reason to be- 
lieve that the opinion’ I expressed in my 
last letter, that there was little hope of 
realizing this plan, has received strong con- 
firmation. An agent sent by the English 
Government, not officially; it is true, but in 
a quiet way, to examine the value of the 
country around Kassala, has returned 
rene impressed with the absolute 
worthlessness of the territory in question. 
It seems, then, that all the reports of the 
fertility of the country and the great num- 
‘ber of gold mines are false, and that the 
country around Kassala is very nearly .a 
desert. This view of the situation is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Italian troops 
eannot get food out there, and that even 
their water has to be. sent to them from 
Napies in huge tanks. It is pretty evident 
that England will not take such a. white 
elephant off of Italy’s hands. 

In the meantime, no one can’ help deplor- 
ing that the Italian Government has spent 
the money of a poor and overtaxed people 
and: wasted many young men (3,000. have 
just been buried on the field of Abba Ga- 
rima) in the unsuccessful effort to conquer 


of course, very 





@ country which would be of no value to 
| her or to any one else. 


| DETROIT WILL CELEBRATE 





CENTENNIAL OF THE DEPARTURE 
OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


“Evacuation Day” Observances by 


the Michiganders Next Saturday— 
When the Union Jack Went Down 


and the Stars and Stripes Went 


Up—Perfidious Conduct of the 


English—How Gen, Wayne Dealt 
with Murderous Indians. 


. 


DETROIT, July 4.—One hundred years ago 
the 11th of this month, long after American 
arms had triumphed in the Revolutionary 
War, England finally withdrew her forces 
from Detroit and yielded possession of the 
great Northwest Territory. A centenary 
celebration of this historic event is to be 


held in this city, elaborate preparations 
having been made to this end, and a repre- 
sentative attendance from all sections of the 
country.is expected to participate in the ob- 
servances of ‘Evacuation Day.’’ Though 
Detroit was at that time little more than a 
frontier trading post, having a permanent 
population that could be accommodated in 
800 houses, without a newspaper, and re- 
stricted in its communication with the 
outer world, it is surprising what meagre 
details are to be found of this satisfactory 
outcome to a long diplomatic controversy 
between the colonies and the parent country. 
Yet Detroit had been founded ninety-five 
years before. Her merchants did a large 
business, and her people were of more than 
usual intelligence. This was the most west- 
erly point held by the British, and their de- 
parture gave undisputed possession to vastly 
greater territory than was embraced in the 


thirteen original colonies. 

It is true that important records may have 
been destroyed by the fire which completely 
wiped out Detroit in 1805; but what should 
be important sources of information still 
remain, and throw but comparatively little 
light upon an event of incalculable impor- 
tance that occurred a century ago. There 
are in the possession of people here the 
books that were kept by business men at 
that time, containing an occasional note 
of what was transpiring about them; but 
they dispose of their relief from English 
domination by stating that the Union Jack 
went down and the Stars and Stripes went 
up,’ that the “ Britishers ” marched out and 
the Americans marched in. The only indi- 
eation that there was a celebration is in 
the character of goods sold, while the 
most extended entries relate to contracts 
made with the Government for army sup- 
plies. There are private letters of Gen. 
English, who had a command in the British 
troops, but they are made up of courtly 
verbiage addressed to former friends in 
Detroit, and have no historic value. He was 
a man of enormous proportions, and it was 
to him that the then Prince of Wales said: 
‘““Why, General, you should have been 
named Great Britain. ‘ English’ is a dimin- 
utive in your case.” Gen. Anthony Wayne 
kept a journal during his difficult and tire- 
some march from Toledo to this point, and 
a copy of it is in possession of a Detroiter; 
but when he was first in this locality he 
seems to have been too busy to keep up his 
diary, and his authority on the most im- 
portant part of his expedition is wanting. 

Even the only picture of Detroit at that 
time is from a painting in Pa is that was 
made by a French spy for military purposes. 
Fort Lernoult, which the British abandoned 
on the date mentioned, was in what is now 
the heart of the city. All the obtainable 
evidence goes to show that the fort was 
not a very formidable affair, even for those 
times. Trees with sharpened butts protrud- 
ing ‘outward constituted the parapet, the 
base being 26 feet through, the top 12 feet 
and the height 4 feet. Over all this there 
was an earth embankment 11 feet high, 
from the top of which projected sharpened 
stakes at an angle of 45 degrees. Sur- 
rounding the fort was a ditch 6 feet deep 
and 12 feet wide, having through the centre 
of it a row of cedar pickets 12 feet high 
and ribbed together. The fort was 40 feet 
back from the steep embankment of the 
river. There was also a stockade of sharp- 
ened oak timbers which surrounded about 
two-thirds of the village. At that time De- 
troit was in the midst of a howling wilder- 
ness, not so much as a post road having 
been established through the dense forests. 
For thirteen years after the war England 
maintained her grip in the Northwest, and, 
pending a settlement of the matters in dis- 
pute between the two Governments, the 
indians ravaged and murdered, being urged 
to their atrocious work by the English. 
It was not an uncommon thing for the red 
devils to march through the streets of the 
primitive little village yelling and waving 
the scalps of American citizens. It was 
Gen. Wayne who put an end to these atroci- 
ties, filing Detroit with wounded British 
and Indians. 

England has not to this day given sny 
good reason for so long having retained 
possession of a large portion of our terri- 
tory. In 17838 Gen. Washington sent Gen. 
Steuben to Canada to ask a transfer of the 
frontier posts. Haldimand delayed matters 
for a year, under one pretext and another, 
until April, 1784, when he received instruc- 
tions to hold the posts. Accompanying 
these instructions were assurances that 
Haldimand was perfectly justified in hold- 
ing the posts within the limits of the United 
States, no matter if he had been in posses- 
sion of the definite treaty of peace for 
years. In justification of this the com- 
munication said: ‘‘ The seventh article of 
the treaty stipulates that they should be 
evacuated with all convenient speed, but uo 
time is fixed, and, as America has not on 
her part complied with one article of the 
treaty, I think we may reconcile it ‘n the 
present instance to delay the evacuation 
of the posts at least until we are able to 
secure the traders in the interior country 
and withdraw their property.’’ lt was also 
intimated, in what now seems as irony, that 
the Indians were so inflamed against the 
Americans that the retention of the posts 
might be of actual service to the United 
States. : 

Numerous explanations are offered for 
‘this characteristic course on the part of 
the English. She may have’ desired to 
permanently secure the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and, by retaining the frontier, to 
again move upon the colonies and 1e-estab- 
lish dominion over them. It is sure that 
she wished to maintain as long as }ussible 
a monopoly of the fur trade, every endeavor 
being made to keep the people from the 
States out of the Indian territory. An- 
other purpose of the itnglish Government 
was to retain the Indians as their allies, 
so that, in the event of war with America 
or Spain, the tomahawk und vcalping knife 
might once more be called into requisition. 
There would be seeming harshness in this 
criticism were it not that the war of 1812 
and the massacre of Raisin River afford 
conclusive evidence that it is justified. 
For Haldimand to have at once complied 
with the demands made upon "im wouid 
have laid the English open to the charge of 
‘having abandoned their savage allies. The 
Indians were wanted as friends and not as 
enemies. If they could be induced to hold 
the Nortwest against the Americans, and 
were able to do so, the fact of their being 
on amicable terms with the British would 
divert the fur trade of the whole vast dis- 
trict to the merchants of Montreal. 

Finding that no ordinary measures would 
induce the English to keep faith under the 
terms of the treaty which had been ratified 
by the Ministry years before, John Jay was 
sent as special Minister to England in-No- 
vember, 1 When it became apparent that 
America was determined to have her rights 
in the pea. a further treaty was soon 
made, in which it was agreed that the posts 
should be evacuated on or before the Ist of 
July, 1796, and that undisputed possession 
should be given to the Americans et De- 
troit, as well as ¢hroughout the Northwest. 
When the stipulated time arrived a detach- 
ment of artillery and infantry, consisting 
of sixty-five men, together with a number 
of cannon, was sent from Fort Miamis to 
Detroit in two’ small vessels, under com- 
mand of Capt. Porter, and Col. Hamtramck 
and the rest of his command followed two 
or three days later in a sloop and eleven 
bateaus, the Colonel assuming command in 
person, July 13, 1796. The evacuation had 
occ two days prior, and. then, for the 
first time, the United States came into 
actual ‘possession of the entire country 
she had wrested from English control. The 
only sensational event of the occasion. ig 
thus related in the histo of Detroit as 
written by Silas Farmer: “ Simon Girty, the 

e, remained behind when the Brit- 
ish troops took their leave. When the 
boats loaded with American troops ap- 
peared in sight he became so much alarmed 
that he could not wait for the return of the. 
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shore; and, 

cursed the United States’ 

its troops with all the oaths his fury could 
inspire. When the British were again in 
Possession, in 1812, on being asked about 
his horse, he said: ‘‘ Oh, she’s dead; but I 
buried her with the honors of war.’’ Fort 
Lernoult was named after Major Lernoult, 
who built it in 1778, and continued to be so 
called until it was aga:n evacuated by the 
British in September, 1813, when it was 
christened Fort Shelby, in honor of the 
brave Governor of Ohio. 

At the approaching celebration there will 
be a grand parade of all the civic and mili- 
tary organizations, including the Nineteenth 
United States Infantry, stationed here at 
Fort Wayne, and members of the National 
Guard from all quarters; patriotic speeches, 
with politics barred; a riotous waste of 
powder (for Detroit has been skipping the 
Fourth of July for several years in view of 
this event,) and fireworks of all nations 
in the evening. Mayor Pingree has ordered 
the city thrown open at both ends, all the 
buildings will be red, white and blue, and 
all visitors will be cared for in the most 
hospitable manner. Many of Detroit’s 
people are direct descendants of those who 
tame here when the place was first founded, 
and they, being wealthy because of the 
landed possessions that grew into immense 
value, are contributing generously to sup- 
ply everything which can aid in the success 
of the celebration. There are also a large 
number of people coming from Canada, 
and, while they may not be in sympathy 
with the occasion, there is not the slightest 
fear of complications arising such as will 
further disturb our rather uncertain rela- 
tions with England. 


THE SCOUT’S OCCUPATION 





GONE. 


No Longer a Necessity to the Govern- 
ment or Traveler. 


POMONA, Cal., July 4.—In these days of 
railroads and electricity the scout of the 
frontier is like the typical cowboy—a semi- 
mythical character. Travelers, mining 
prospectors, and hunters no jonger need 
his services. The War Department has 
cut off the pay of the regular old-time 
scouts in the service in the West, and the 
last Indian war was conducted without 
them. There are in New-Mexico, Arizona, 
and California two or three hundred griz- 
zled old fellows who are hard up and have 
a chronic case of the blues because Chey 
know their occupation of scouting or trail- 
ing is forever gone. Trailing is as much 
an art as is painting or sculpture, and al- 
most as few become proficient in it as in 
the handling of brush or chisel. 

It is impossible to realize nowadays the 
importance of a scout of former times. No 
party dared cross the plains alone without 
a professional trailer to lead it, and no 
marauding band of Indians or whites could 
be overtaken unless they were tracked 
across the boundless wastes of sod. A trav- 
eler across the plains of New-Mexico re- 
lates that one day, while riding with a 
guide, he stopped and pointed to a clear 
and well-defined bear’s track in the sand. 
The guide looked, at it attentively a mo- 
ment; then, without dismounting, de- 
elared: ‘“* You are mistaken—it is not a 
bear’s track.” 

“Isn’t it?” said the American, ‘‘ Then I 
never saw one.” 

‘‘ Yes; you have seen many, but this isn’t 
one.”’ 

Quickly alighting, the American pointed 
out the heel and toes of the track as 
clear and well defined as if made a few 
minutes before. 

“Well,” said the guide, ‘if it does look 
like a bear’s track, still it isn’t one. The 
marks you imagine to be the heels and 
toes are made by those spires of grass, 
which, bent by the wind, scoop out the 
sand in the manner you see. 

“You ought to have seen that yourself,” 
he went on; “ but you didn’t stop to think. 
You Americans never do. Americans travel 
with their eyes shut and their mouths 
open. An Indian or Mexican will travel 
all day without speaking a word to any 
one, unless absolutely necessary, but noth- 
ing escapes his observation; while an Amer- 
ican will talk. continuously and see noth- 
ing but the genera! features of the coun- 
try — which he travels.’’ 

The guide was probably right, for few 
Americans become adept at trailing either 
men or animals across the plains of the 
West. It is impossible to learn the art 
from books, though ‘there are a few gen- 
eral rules which can be observed. For in- 
stance, every scout knows that to overtake 
a party which has perhaps run off some 
stock, provisions must be taken to last sev- 
eral days; that the start must be made 
slowly and the course followed persistently 
and at a moderate pace, giving the horses 
the nights to rest in, and start at daylight 
in the mornings. Then, when the pursuers 
come near the pursued, it is the scout’s 
business to tell the number and condition 
of the enemy, and how many hours have 
elapsed since they passed the spot on which 
you are standing, for it may become nec- 
essary for you to remain concealed until 
you decide upon the manner of attack; for 
if the party be made of Indians, they will 
scatter before you can capture them. 

Again, any scout can tell whether the 
trail’ be that of a war party or not, be- 
cause no Indians take their families with 
them on the war path; hence, no lodge 
poles drag behind the ponies. If there is no 
trace of these, it is safe to consider that a 
war party is'on the rampage. One of the 
difficult things to determine is the age 
of the trail, and to do it correctly re- 
quires much practice. If the track is very 
fresh, it will show moisture where the earth 
is turned up, which after a few hours be- 
comes dry. Should rain have fallen, the 
edges will be less clear, and will be washed 
down somewhat. The expert Mexican scout 
can tell by a glance what tribe of Indians 
has made a given trail, its age, and every 
particular about it as truthfully as though 
he had himself seen the cavalcade pass. 

A party following an Apache trail dur- 
ing the Indian difficulties of 1883 suddenly 
came to a ledge of bare rock. The officers 
of the troops examined it carefully, but 
could see nothing to indicate where the 
tribe had gone. But the scout led them for 
two miles across it as unerringly as though 
the trail had been made in heavy grass. 
When asked what told him the way, he 
called attention to the fins moss which 
covered the rock, and that by close scruti- 
ny gave evidence of having been pressed by 
the foot—an indication so slight that it 
would have passed unnoticed by ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, yet his keen eye de- 
tected every footprint as easily as could be 
wished. 

In the grass a trail can be seen for a long 
time, as the. blades will be bent in the di- 
rection followed by the party, and even 
after it has recovered its natural position 
an expert trailer will detect a slight dif- 
ference in the color of the grass that has 
been stepped on and that growing around 
it. So the appearance of the tracks will 
also show him the gait at which the party 
was traveling, and he thus knows how to 
—— his pace in order to overtake it. 

t is rare to find a white person who can 
retrace his steps for any great distance in 
the open country, but it is simply impos- 
sible to lose an Indian. No matter how 
circuitous the route by which you have 
reached a certain place, the Indian will 
find his way back to the place of starting 
by the most direct route, and without hesi- 
tating for a moment which course to pur- 
sue. If you ask him how he does it, he 
may possibly shrug his shoulders and re- 
ply: ‘“‘ Quien sabe?" or ‘‘ Who knows?” 
though the chances are that he will not 
reply at all. No matter how affable and 
entertaining he may prove in camp, he will 
talk little while en route. 

Every one who has spent much time upon 
the frontier has heard of the remarkable 
faculty of Dolores Sanchez, the famous 
trailer of New-Mexico and Southern Ari- 
zona. So eminent an authority as Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, who has had unusual per- 
sonal knowledge of the work of trailers 
and scouts, is quoted ag saying that some 
of Sanchez’s accomplishments are more 
than extraordinary, and that his powers 
border on the mythical. Gen. Ruger, United 
States Army, tells the following story of 
an experience with this remarkable man, to 
show the skill of an expert scout: “I was 
once in pursuit of a lot of Comanches, who 
had been followed, scattered, and the trail 
abandoned by a company of so-called Texas 
rangers. On the eighth day after the scat- 
tering Sanchez found the trail from a single 
shod horse. When we were fairly in the 
rough, rocky Guadaloupe Mountains he 
stopped, dismounted, and picked up from 
the foot of a tree the four shoes of the 
horse ridden by the Indian. With a grim 
smile he handed the shoes to me and said 
that the Indian had tried to hide his trail. 
For six days we journeyed over the rough- 
est mountains, turning and twisting in 
~ snagege A the most objectless way, not a 
man in the whole cémmand being able to 
discover, sometimes for hours, a single 
mark by which Sanchez might direct him- 
self. Sometimes I lost patience and de- 
manded that he show me what he was fol- 
lowing. ‘ Poco tiempo,’ (‘ Pretty soon,’) he 
would abstractedly answer, and in a longer 
or shorter time show me the clear-cut foot- 
prints of the horse in the soft bank of a 


.mountain stream, or point with his long 


wiping stick to some other most unmis- 
takable ‘sign.’ Sanchez led us, following 
the devious windings of this trail; for over 
150 miles, and only three or four times dis- 
mounting, s0 as more closely to examine 
the ee he finally brought me to where 
the Indians had reunited.”’ 








FATAL EXPERIENCE OF TWO PROS- 
PECTORS FROM COLORADO. 
{ " 


Lost Their Lives in Discovering a 
Rich Deposit of the Precious 
Metal—The Story’ as Told by an 
Old Guide—Found the Bodies of 
the Men with Specimens of Their 
Find—The Location of the Deposit 
Stilla Mystery. 


Utica, July. 4.—The effort now being 
made to extract goid from the sands of 
Fulton County at Gloversville is an- 
other attempt to unlock the mystery of 
the gold fields of Northern New-York. For 
half a century at least men have lived 


who have had implicit faith in their ex- 
istence, and years of toil and anxious 
search have been spent and many thou- 
sandsof dollars have been expended by those 
who were led forward by the great hope 
that they would be the ones to locate and 
develop mines as rich in the mineral for 
which all nations are striving as any this 
country has ever produced. 

There is not a guide in the whole Adi- 
rondack region who has not dreamed at 
some time of stumbling upon this fabled 
Golconda, and of coming forth in the end 
to astonish the world with his riches. 
Around every campfire for a _ score of 
years stories of lost mines have been told 
to those who came to spend a few months 
in the woods, and with whom intimate ac- 
quaintances were formed. There are in 
the North Woods to-day men who were 
led to give up active business and pro- 
fessional lives and pursue the calling of 
guides, trappers, and, hunters, hoping that 
they might be the fortunate ones to open 
those veins of gold-bearing quartz which 
have here been located by the legends of 
the campfire. Though they have been dis- 
appointed in their years of search, there is 


not one of them who does not implicit] 
believe in the lost gold mines of the Aeron: 
dacks., 

Five years ago last August, in a little 
cabin at the foot of,the Twin Lakes, the 
Story that follows was told by a trapper 
and guide named Ike Wilson. The fol- 
lowing Spring he was killed by the fall of 
a tree that had been loosened by the frosts 
and thaws. He had béen in the woods 
since boyhood, and his knowledge ‘of the 
great tract was intimate. Moreover, he 
bore a record for truthfulness, and the 
manner in which he related the tale con- 
vinced his hearers that he was not dealing 
in gers 

“It was four years ago this Summer.” 
said Ike, ‘‘and I had a cabin at Star Lake. 
My partner had gone out for some supplies, 
and one day along came a couple of stran- 
gers, who said they wanted a guide té6 steer 
them a day’s journey into the woods from 
the lake. They had heard about the mag- 
netic iron ore in those parts, and, though 
they had a good.compasgs, they were afraid 
to trust the instrument for fear of varia- 
tion of the needle. I had just come out 
with a party of hunters, and the new- 
comers wanted me to ‘guide them. They 
spent a day getting the points of the com- 
pass and in consulting a. little map which 
one of them carried. When we started we 
first went up on Bald Mountain, near Star 
Lake, and then they drew a straight line 
on the map and sdid they wanted to follow 
that. It ran alittle to the right of Bear 
Mountain, and in a direction where guides 
seldom went at that time, and where I 
had never been. 

““They were packed very light, and the 
only weapons they had were revolvers. Of 
course, I knew they were neither fisher- 
men nor hunters, and, although we were 
used to all sorts of prospectors in those 
days, there were mysterious. movements 
about these two that I didn’t like. They 
wanted me to runout the line and blaze 
the trail. Then I could return, they said, 
and they would take care of themselves for 
four or five days. I explained that it would 
not be businesslike to leave them in that 
way, and hinted at the light provision 
packs and absence of guns, the danger of 
being lost in the timber, and the certain 
fate that awaited them. They allowed that 
they understood all the chances, and that 
it was no concern of mine so long as I did 
my part of the work. I finally agreed to 
blaze the line for them, and we started out 
at daylight the next morning. 

“They were in high feather when we 
camped that night, and for a long. time 
they studied the map by the firelight and 
talked together in whispers. We were then 
about eighteen miles from Star Lake, .and 
the next morning we went ahead about 
three miles more. Then they called a halt 
and told me it was time for me to go back. 
Again I warned them of the danger they 
ran of being lost. I showed them how the 
magnetic ores in that section played the 
mischief with the needle, and pointed out 
the uniform appearance of the timber in 
every direction. I made them promise to 
blaze any trail they should make from the 
little bark hut we built there, and told 
them how men lost in the woods follow 
circles until exhausted or starved. They 
did net seem to understand my anxiety, 
and appeared to take it as none of my con- 
cern, anyway. SolI left them and returned 
to the lake. 

“The next day I went out with a party 
of fishermen to Cranberry Lake. We were 
gone ten days, and I kept worrying about 
the strangers all the time. When we got 
back to Star Lake I learned nothing had 
been heard of them, and I made up my mind 
they were lost. I knew they had’a scant 
four days’ rations, and no weapons but 
pistols with which to kill game. I talked 
it over with my partner, and the next morn- 
ing before daylight we started to run over 
the trail. The blaze marks were plain, and 
we followed them rapidly, 

“When we were within a mile of the hut 
where I left them we came upon the body 
of the younger man. He had apparently 
started along the trail to Star Lake, and 
had fallen and died .within a mile of the 
hut. He was wasted almost to a skeleton. 
We covered the body with some branches 
and hurried forward to the hut, and there, 
lying on the dirt floor’ and raving in the 
delirium that goes before death from star- 
vation, was the other stranger. In his right 
hand he clutched this little’piece of rock.’”’ 

The old guide took from his knapsack 
a piece of rock half as big as a hen’s egg 
and passed it around for the inspection of 
his listeners. It was dark Colored, very 
heavy, and was streaked with veins of 
ultramarine blue. There were no members 
of the party who had ever examined ores, 
and therefore no opinion was.expressed con- 
cerning it. Wilson’ said that men who 
claim to know had assured him that it 
was a rich specimen. of gold-bearing rock. 
He carefully wrapped it in a piece of deer- 
skin and continued his story: 

‘““We gave him some pieces of crackers 
soaked in whisky and water, and after an 
hour or two he stopped raving so badly. He 
was very weak, however, and I was fear- 
ful from the start that he would not live 
many hours. From his half-rational talk 
we gathered that he ‘had been a Colorado 
prospector, and the other man was a mining 
expert. They had got some clue to a gold 
mine in this section from a man they met in 
Colorado, and had come East to locate and 
claim it. After I had left them -they fol- 
lowed the descriptions on their map, and 
after a search of four days they found the 
outcroppings of rock, which astonished both 
by its apparent value, as it was richer than 
any they had ever seen before. The fifth 
day was spent in Laie, * specimens and in 
marking out a claim. y this time their 
provisions were exhausted, and they could 
not kill any game with their pistols. They 
ag ny to blaze a trail back to the hut, 
but eir compass failed them, and they 
wandered day after day, they knew not 
where. One ay they killed a rabbit, and 
were so crazed * hunger that they fought 
over the body. heir tools and packs were 
discarded, and they stumbled blindly along 
until they fell from exhaustion. Then when 
they had rested they would rise and press 
forward. The night before we came they 
had by mere chance stumbled upon the hut 
and that morning the younger man ha 
started out to follow my trail to Star Lake. 

“He told no connected story, but this we 

essed at from the few intelligent words 
fe spoke at long intervals, and from his 
and mutterings. Nor could 
we gain an ea_as to the direction of 
their rich discovery, but I judged that 
it must have been at least ten or fifteen 


miles. 

“We did all we could for him, but he 
was too far gone to rally, and along in 
the night he died. In his ravings he called 
the names of John and Eggleston very oft- 
en, and so we made up our minds that the 
ounger man’s name was John Eggleston. 
e also spoke often about ‘the boys at 
Georgetown,’ and frequently . remarked, 
‘This beats Colorado.’ Most of his talk 
was about pay rock, and once he rose 
from the floor and shouted: ‘Here it is; 
Eggleston! Here it is! Pay rock, as sure 


as . 

“He held the Httle specimen I showed 
ou till the last, and I took it from his 
ands just before we buried. him. Any 

pers or money they may havo had must 
ave been in their, packs, for-we found 
nothing on either body to identify them. 
We wrote to Georgetown, Col, and in- 


constant —e 





are not confined excjusively to the Uni 
States. 


wired about John Eggleston, but were told 
@ name was not known th oo? 

Have you never made any attempt to 
find the mine?” the guide was asked. 

Pardner and I went there 

two different times, -but were not pre- 
gates to stay long enough to. hunt it up. 
esides that, we didn’t know anythin 
about what kind of rock to look for, an 
might have stumbled over ‘ pay rock f 
a dozen times and not have known it. We 
came upon the trail they had tried to blaze 
the last time we went, but it was made up 
of mixed circles that went nowhere. We 
found one of their hatchets, one pistol, 
and a piece of brown paper, in which were 
two more pieces of rock like the one I 
showed you. A red cotton handkerchief 
was tied around the paper to carry it by. 

The next Winter my pardner died, and 
I have never been in that section since. 
Some time a big party of experienced men, 
with lots of supplies and plenty of money 
to spend for more, will go in and solve 
the mystery of the Star Lake region. I 
ain’t the only man in the woods who be- 
lieves that there is a treasure there that 
is worth looking for. Few believe, how- 
ever, it will ever be found by those who 
are searching for it, but that it must wait 
to be stumbled upon by accident. They are 
Superstitious, and they say that disaster 
has come to every man who has tried to 
make the discovery.” 





FARM AND FACTORY BUTTER. 


Not So Large a Proportion Made in 
Creameries as Many Suppose. 


The idea is generally prevalent that the 
amount of butter which has of late years 
been made by individual dairymen was in- 
significant as compared with the output 
of creameries and butter factories, but fig- 
ures given in ‘‘ Statistics of the Dairy,” by 
Henry E. Alvorti, Chief of the Dairy Di- 
vision, shows this belief to have had no 
foundation in fact, up to 1890. 

While the increase in population from 
1850 to 1890 was about 170 per cent.,.the 
production of butter for the census year 
of 1890 exceeded that of 1850 by 284 per 
cent. This increase was not vniform with 
either population or butter production, but 
quite the contrary, as may be seen by, the 
following figures: 

BUTTER. 
Increase from 1850 to 1860 
Increase from 1860 to 


Increase from 1870 to 1880 
Increase 


Per Cent. 
46.70 


POPULATION. 


Increase from 1850 to 1860 
Increase from 1860 to 1870 
Increase from 1870 to 1880.......... eendeees 
Increase from 1880 to 1890 

Emanating from some other sources the 
figures given by Mr. Alvord might reasona- 
bly be subject to doubt, but Mr. Alvord is 
not one who wouid Knowingly send forth 
false information nor base an official state- 
ment On mere guesswork, and being in a 
position to know whereof he speaks, his 
figures may be relied upon as correctly rep- 
resenting the situation. But it will be a 
genuine surprise to nearly all who have 
given the matter a thought to-learn that 
8 per cent. of all butter produced in this 
country was, as late as 1890, made on the 
tarm. Here is what he has to say on the 
subject: 

‘The most noteworthy fact in connection 
with the production of butter on farms is 
that, notwithstanding the great extension 
of the creamery system anc the decline in 
the amount of butter annually exported, 
such production has increased even more 
rapidly than population. To go back to the 
census of 1850, it is: found that the total 
production of butter on farms in 1849 was 
313,345,306 pounds, or 13.51 pounds per cap- 
ita of population. In 1860 the amount re- 
ported was 459,681,372 pounds, or 14.62 
pounds per capita. In 1870 the amount re- 
ported was 514,092,683 pounds, which gave 
an average of only 13.33 pounds for each 
inhabitant. Up to this time there had been 
no creamery butter reported, but in 1880 the 
production of farm butter averaged 15.50 
pounds for each inhabitant, and that of 
creamery butter 0.58 pounds for each inhab- 
itant, the total average being thus 16.08 
pounds, At the eleventh census, however, 
the production of butter on farms alone 
averaged 16.33 pounds per capita of the 
population, and such had been the increase 
in the production of butter in creameries 
that the total production of butter aver- 
aged no less than 19.24 pounds per unit of 
the population.’’ 

As no creamery butter was reported un- 
til 1880, when only a little more than one- 
third of 1 per cent. (.036, to be exact) was 
thus produced, it follows that of the 15 per 
cent. shown by the eleventh census, nearly 
all was gained during ten years. here is 
no doubt that the ratio of n has been 
much greater of late, and it is probable 

é er cenr. of the buttermaking’ at 
the present time is done at the factory. 





Butler at the Ball. 


From The Washington Post. 

The talk about Gen. Benjamin F. Butler’s 
Presidential canvass in 1884 brings out a 
good story of him in one of his several un- 
successful campaigns for Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. It should be known that if to 
be Governor of the old Bay State was not 


Gen. Butler’s highest ambition, it certainly 
was his strongest determination. He was 
defeated for Gubernatorial honors in 1871, 
when_he was the Republican nominee, and 
in 1878 and 1879, when he was the nom- 
inee of the Greenbackers and one wing of 
the Democrats. He was elected in 1882 
and defeated in 18838. The story is an in- 
cident that happened in the 1878 campaign, 
when he had Goy. Talbot as his cpponent. 
Both were anxious to win, and party feel- 
ing ran high, as it always did when Butier 
was a candidate. The two were invited 
to attend a ball given by a labor organiza- 
tion whose votes each candidate was de- 
sirous of securing. They were pretending 
to enjoy themselves hugely, when the {floor 
manager came up and asked Butler to 
lead a cotillion. This was a poser for the 
General, and he began to get hot and to 
show it. Gov. Talbot looked over with 
his best campaign smile and said in a tone 
of pleading: 

‘What, don’t you dance, General?” 
‘““No,”’ growled Butler, “I don’t dance. 
. make it my business to make other people 
ance.”’ 





Manhattan Beach’s Amusements. 


Many new features have been addéd to Rice’s 
Circus Carnival at Manhattan Beach since the 
opening performance. The Brothers LeMoyne 
are entertaining in their triple horizontal bar act, 
“The Artiste and the Tramp,’’ and get credit 
for their work on the Japanese Perch. Fred 
Runnells, leader of the clowns, is a great mirth 
provoker. Mr. Runnells has either dug up the 


earlier archives of clowndom or else his funny- 
isms are brand-new and up to date in every re- 
apente for they are both interesting and laugh- 
able. 

The Morris ponies are a valuable adjunct to 
the performance, and it would be impossible to 
secure eight finer specimens of Arabian Shet- 
lands, They display an intelligence almost hu- 
man, and from Black eBauty and Ban- 
ner, the ‘‘ catch as catch can’”’ wrestler, down 
to Madison Square, a most infinitesimal rep- 
resentative of equine beauty, they are admired 
by all who witness them. Sigs. Tatali, Lavell, 
Abachi, Fernandez, The Rixfords, and Mile. Rosa 
Lee and Robert Whittaker, bareback experts, 
are still among the performers. 

Manager Rice has decided to offer $200 in 
prizes for the neatest costumed and most grace- 
ful bicycle riders, the competition to take place 
in the circus ring at the conclusion of each 
evening’s performance, commencing July 6. The 
contest will be open to all, and ful! particulars 
can be obtained by addressing E. E. Rice at 
Manhattan Beach Hotel. 

A silver broom will be given as a souvenir at 
the fiftieth performance of ‘*‘ Evangeline.’’ 





Toombs and Stephens. 
From The Washington Post. 

The story is recalled of the way in which 
Robert Toombs of Georgia managed to re- 
move Alexander H. Stephens from his path 
when he was elected to the Senate. The 
two were campaigning together in the early 
fifties. Each wanted to be United States 
Senator. Stephens was the more popular 
and Toombs was anxious not to have him 
for an opponent. One day while they were 
resting their horses and _ taking ‘lunch 
Toombs brought the Senatorship up im an 
Indirect way. Finally he plumped the di- 
rect question at Stephens if he were a 
candidate. Stephens unsuspectingly re- 


plied: 

‘No, Bob, I am not, but—” 

‘Well, as you are not a candidate, Aleck, 
I am, and want your support.” 

Toombs was chosen Senator in conse- 
quence of this bit of sharp practice. 





A Novel Advertising Scheme. 


An ingenious German bicycle manufact- 
uyer has invented the following device as 
an advertising scheme. He has published 


a notice in the daily press, according to 
which he promises to give a high-grade 
machine and a bicycling suit to any one 
who pays 1 cent spot cash; but, according 
to the agreement, the purchaser must pay 
for two weeks the double of the amount 
that had been paid the preceding day. It 
is but a simple a in arithmetic to 
discover that at the end of the two weeks 
the bicycle and suit will have cost some- 
thing over $160. 





Ingenious advertisements, as will be roe | 


es 


COMFORT FOR THE INSANE 


THIS STATE. HAS $20,000,000 IN ASYs 
LUMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


Ten Institutions Provided for by Gene 
eral Taxation That House Nearly ° 
20,000 Patients--Poor and Rich Re« 
ceive the Highest Scientific Treate 
ment—KRecent Classification of In« 
sanity Laws and the Personnel of 
Asylum Superintendents. 


ALBANY, July 4.—The classification of th¢ 
insanity laws made by the last Legislat< 
ure completely altered the procedure in 
the commitment of the insane to the in- 
stitutions in this State. 

The last previous codification of the in~ 


sanity laws was made in 1874, the result 
of the labors of a commission consisting of 
the Attorney General, the Hon. Francis 
C. Barlow, M. B. Anderson, late President 
of Rochester University; and the late Dr. 
Thomas Hun of Albany. 

For twenty-two years there has been na 
material change in the method of commit- 
ment of the insan®, although since 1889, 
the date of the establishment of the State 
Commission in Lunacy, consisting of Dr. 
Carlos F. MacDonald of New-York, Good- 
win Brown of Albany, and Henry A. 
Reeves of Greenpoint, marked improve« 
ments have been inaugurated in respect. to 
the maintenance and care of this class, 
notably the transfer of all pauper lu- 
natics from the poorhouses of the State to 
the State hospitals. 

The agitation for this reform, inaugu- 
rated in 1888-by the Chairman of the State. 
Charities Aid Association, Louisa Lee 
Schuyler of New-York, received in 1889 the 
powerful support of the commission, and 
as @ result the enactments of 1890 and 1893 
placed New-York far in advance of every 
other State in the Union in the matter of 
the care and treatment of its insane poor. 

Under the present arrangement, persons, 
no matter what their financial condition may 
be, may rest secure in the belief that the 
highest scientific medical: care is bestowed 
upon each case to bring about a restora- 
tion to mental health and vigor. 

An interesting feature in connection with 
this subject is the great extension. of the 
System of State hospitals for the insane 
since 1874. There were at that time but 
four institutions in existence, the old'State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica, established, in 
1843; the Chronic Institution at Willard, es- 
tablished in 1869; the Hudson River Hos= 
Pital at Poughkeepsie, established‘in 1871, 
and the Homeopathic Institution at Middle- 
town, established the same year. i 

At that time patients were sent 1 ly 
to Utica and Poughkeepsie. Here they were 
retained for a-.time, pending a judgment 
by the Superintendent as to their probable 
future. If, in his judgment, the cases’ pre- 
sented unfavorable symptoms, the patients 
were transferred forthwith to the Willard 
pean, which was for the chronic 

Sane. 

Furthermore, many insane persons were 
in those days committed directly tothe Wil- 
lard Asylum by the poor authorities with+ 
out being first sent to either of the other 
asylums, owing to the comparatively high 
charge for maintenance at the Utica Asy- 
lun, &c. This course, which was tanta- 
mount to declaring a person incurable, ob- 
viously had a most depressing effect upon 
friends and relatives’ of the patients. 

This Da py has been entirely changed. 
Instead of four there are now ten institu- 
tions, housing 20,000 insane people; and, as 
their maintenance is met by general tax, 
the question of charge tothe counties no 
longer remains a factor as to where 
the atient will be sent. <A _ lunatic 
co tted from a county is sent, irrespect- 
ive of the duration of his mental disease, 
to the hospital of the district in which he 
resides, and each case is treated precisely 
as if there were every prospect of @ ¢ure, 
nothing being left undone to bring about 
by 8 result. , 

e personnel of the Superintendents’ of 
the State hospitals is a matter of interest 
to the people of the State. Fortunately; 
New-York is one of the few States of the 
Union where these positions are entirely 
removéd' from. factional litics, appoint- 
ments and promotions ng made-strictly 
Qn civil service lines—a course which hag 
been found to result in ‘the retention of @ 
most capable and desirable class of officers 
and. employes. 

The udson River Hospital, at Poughe- 
keepsie, has at its head one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in this capacity in the 
United States, Dr. Charles W. Pilgrim, 
whose long years of service as first assist- 
ant physician ai the Utica State Hospital 
and later as Superintendent of the huge in- 
Stitution at Willard, with its 2,200 insane, 
have qualified: him most admirably for the 
important work of reorganization so much 
needed at'the Poughkeepsie hospital. 

Dr. Pilgrim received his preliminary med- 
ical caine at the Bellevue Hospital in 
New-York City, afterward taking special 
courses in Vienna end Berlin. e is an 
author of repute, his work on “ Suicide” 
being widely known. He has under his 
care 1,500 patients, and this number is be- 
ing constantly increased. 

The Hudson River Hospital is to be en- 
larged by the addition of a wing during 
the present year to accommodate 444 pa- 
tients, which will bring its capacity close 
to that of the Willard hospital. 

The homeopaths of the State are about 
to begin work on their new institution at 
Collins, Erie County, and expect to have 
accommodations for 100 patients during 
the course of the coming year. , 

State Architect Perry has now sole 
charge of the State hospital buildings, and, 
With the $1,200,000 which the Lunacy Com- 
mission proposes to expend in new build- 
ings during the coming year, it is expected 
that the State will have superb additions to 
pore gge Brigrmer= be pes way surpass in 

equipmen ose O° 
State in the Union. , ean 
ute Guna apne ag by the State to 
u ngs and equipm u 
to nearly $20,000, 000. paceman aacs, 





ONE WHO REFUSED TO BE GOVERNOR 


An Ohio Man Declared Elected by the 
Legislature Refased to Accept. 


From The Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 

In the legislative journal, with its yellow 
back and time-worn pages, which is hid 
from view on one of the big shelves of the 
State Library, there is en account of the 
contest between Col. Return Jonathan Meigs 
and Gen, Nathaniel Massie to settle the 


question of the Governorship. It was in 
1807 that this took place, nt the members 
of the General. Assembly talked about it 
and thought about it and worried over it 
for several days, and finally decided that 
Gen. Massie had been elected and was en- 
titled to serve in the office. It did not give 
entire satisfaction—this decision—but then, 
what action of the General Assembly ever 
had that distinction? Col. Meigs declared 
his determination to abide by the result, 
and his friends acquiesced and matters soon 
went along in the usual way. 

Gen. Massie was a part ‘of the early hige 
tory of Ohio, and one of its most distin- 
guished citizens... He was'a surveyor and a 
politician, and when engaged in neither of 
these pursuits put.in nis time starting up a 
new town or hunting Indians. Frequently 
captured by the savages, he as frequently 
got away, and lived to get home and relate 
the trials and hardships he had undergone. 
His life was a series of exciting incidents 
crowned with the esteem and good will of 
his fellow-men, as shown: by his election to 
high office and the fact that his political 
Senenen? could find nothing to say against 

m,. ‘ 

Upon Ohio becoming a State he was 
chosen a Senator from the County of Ross, 
and made Speaker of the first Legislature. 
He was a man of great wealth and influ- 
ence by:this time, and shared with Col. 
Meigs the reputation of being the most pop- 
ular man in the State. The Gubernatorial 
election of 1807 followed, with its contest. 
Though declared by the General Assembly 
to have been chosen, Gen. Massie refused ta 
accept. the office. “I do not want it,” he 
declared. ‘‘ Col. Meigs received a majorit 
of the votes, and I 1 not take the place.” 
The influence of friends couid not induce 
him to change his mind, and he resigned to 
retire to his farm. After this, until his 
death in 1813, he represented Ross County 
in the Legislature at frequent intervals 
with credit to himself and the people by 
whom he was sent. He was a brave man 
with a disposition marked by liberahty and 
kindness. He is the only_man in the his- 
tory of Ohio ever elected Governor who re 
fused the distinction. 





An Unkind Reminder. ; tg 

From The Indianapolis Journal (Rep.) ~ 

The Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.) asks nothe 

ing better than for the. Democrats to come 

out flat-footed for the free and unlimited 
eo: 


_of silver. A little over a year ago 
= Ocean twas puffing “ Coin” Haste 
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BALFOUR IS NOT WANTED 


if HE WILL RESIGN HIS PARTY 
WILL BE GREATLY PLEASED. 


He Has Neglected the Details of Lead- 
ership and Has Made a Botch of 
Every thing—He May Go to the Up- 
per House—Mr. Chamberlain’s Po- 
sition—Emma Eames Refuses Mr. 
Grau’s Offer to Sing in New-York 


‘ Next Season, 


By The United Press. 

Lonpon, July 4.—The discontent in the 
Government ranks with Mr. Balfour’s lead- 
ership has grown apace since the abandon- 
ment of the Education bill. His manage- 
ment of the debate on the next great Minis- 


terial measure, the Land Rating bill, dis- 
played so little tact and so little desire to 
be tactical, as to cause the House to think 
that he is wearied of the game of politics 
br of the cares of leadership. 

The impression has become general that 
he will soon relieve his party by resigning 
and going to the upper house. He is 
wearied, his intimates aver, of the worries 
of Ministerial life and tells them that he is 
“sick of the whole thing,” and would give 
up office if the Conservative Party could 
find another leader who would keep the 
Unionists together. 

Mr. Balfour seems to be of the opinion 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership is im- 
possible or that it could only happen at 
the risk of breaking up the party. The 
Unionists are not so absolutely dependent 
on Mr. Balfour’s continuance in place for 
their safety. In the lobby and club dis- 
cussion of the situation there is less anxi- 
ety expressed about the choice of his suc- 
cessor than about his finally consenting 
to go. 

He has succeeded not only in convincing 
the bulk of the Conservative members that 
he has no strong heart for his work, but 
also that he thinks himself above caring 
about mastering its details. His superior 
airs and impatience of criticism have led 
him into blunders which the Speaker and 
his own colleagues have been obliged to 
correct. Outside a very limited circle of 
personal associates so his pretensions to su- 
perior political insight are laughed at, much 
as his book on the ‘“‘ Foundations of Be- 
lief’ was pronounced by competent think- 
ers, Herbert Spencer among others, to be 
the crude production of an immature think- 
er. Still, he thinks so much of himself 
that he told the House recently that he 
“never read the papers,’”’ and took his own 
way independent of public opinion as ob- 
tained through the press. 

His party does not appreciate this lofty 
level of impractical elevation. In seeking 
to replace him three names are under con- 
sideration—Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. In this cable 
correspondence recently the difficulties con- 
nected with Mr. Chamberlain were partly 
mentioned. Mr. Chamberlain, who knows 
the situation thoroughly, appears to recog- 
nize that Tory opposition to him would 
be too strong, and there is high official 
authority for saying that he would accept 
the lead of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach for a 
time. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been opposed to the 
Cattle Diseases bill, a cool and ‘indifferent 
supporter of the Land Rating bill, and” 
would have the next Education bill shaped 
@new, if it were presented next session 


under his leadership of the House. Now 
both the Conservative and Liberal papers 
announce the Education bill for 1897 as 
certain to be a brand-new measure. It can 
be predicted here, on absolutely reliable 
information, that the bill of next year is to 
be the bill of this year in all its essential 
proposals. The knowledge of this decision, 
to which the whole Cabinet is committed. 
is one of the reasons weighing with Mr, 
Chamberlain in keeping out of any contest 
for the leadership. 

Mr, Goschen has now next to no follow- 
ing in the House. The younger members 
of the Conservative Party, who might 
rally to Mr. Chamberlain, have no admira- 
tion for Mr. Goschen, whose limitations as 
@ politician have long been known. When 
the change occurs, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
will obtain the leadership with almost the 
unanimous assent of the Unionist Party. 

The statement made in the House of 
Commons yesterday by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Foreign Office, to the ef- 
fect that the Turkish Government had 
agreed immediately to apply the measures 
which the powers demanded for the pur- 
pose of restoring tranquillity in the Island 
of Crete is not accepted inside or outside 
of Parliament as in any wise assuring a 
settlement of the troubles between the 
Turks and Christians there. The events in 
the island have been such as to render 
futile mere diplomacy. The concert of the 
powers does not impress the Christian in- 
sSurgents, who, no doubt, have in mind the 
much-heralded concert in the case of Ar- 
menia, which was laughed to scorn by the 
Sultan. The Cretan Christians have no 
faith in diplomatic promises, having had 
experience of their worthlessness through 
many years of Turkish misrule, and they 
mean to bring about, if possible, a decisive 
—" that will overthrow the Turkish ré-- 

me. 

A conference of the Christian leaders, held 
yesterday at Kampos, resulted in a deter- 
mination to disregard the offers of Georgi 
Pasha Berovitch, the new Christian Gov- 
ernor, unless the reforms promised are gol- 
idly guaranteed by the powers. If the Gov- 
ernor convenes the Assembly, only about a 
dozen Deputies are likely to respond. 

The debate on the Cretan situation in the 
House of Commons last night showed that 
the dominant sentiment among the Union- 
ists and the unanimous feeling of the Lib- 
erals were in favor of a strong British pol- 
icy, even should it go to the length of 
armed intervention. r. Curzon, the Par- 
liamentary Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
stated, however, that the Government 
would not ye the peace of Europe by 
taking isolated action, and that it would go 
only as far as the other powers were will- 


ang to go. 

he Speaker to-day voices the Liberal 
policy in an article,urging the Government 
to use the fleet to prevent Turkish troops 
from landing in Crete, and to insist upon 
the neutralization of the island under Eu- 
Tropean control. 

The Deceased Wife’s Sister bill, though 
read a second time in the Lords, is by no 
means out of danger. Once before the /Up- 
per House passed the bill on its second 
reading by a “fluke,” the Bishops failing 
to rally against it. On the thi wera | 
nearly the whole episcopal bench appeare 
and threw it out. 

The court which is to try Jameson and his 
eo-raiders will be composed of the 
Chief Justice, Mr. Baron Pollock, and Mr. 
Justice Hawkins. There are rumors of an 
application to postpone the trial for the 
presence of witnesses from South Africa, 
some of whom are now in the thick of the 
fighting in Mashonaland. The Government, 
that is, Mr. Chamberlan, appears genuine] 
anxious not to delay the proceedings, and, 
further, to get as soon as possible to the 
inquiry by the commission on the Char- 
tered Company. 

The reply sent by Mr. Chamberlain to 
the demand of the Transvaal Government 
for the trial of Messrs. Rhodes and Beit 
and Dr. s is understood to be that the 
English Government will deal with the 
question under the light of what the com- 
mission may report. As the commission 
cannot report before the Summer of next 
year, Rhodes, Beit, and Harris hardly need 


ret. / 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Com- 
missioner to South Africa, was in London 
for three weeks before being accorded an 
interview with Mr. Chamberlain. 
been snubbed, in short. The Colonial Sec- 
retary pins his faith on Sir Graham Bower, 
whose daily cable dispatches support Mr. 
Chamberlain in urging the net to as- 
sent to a large increase of the British forces 
in Natal and in Rhodesia. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, who has seen other Ministers, 
holds to the opinion that the troops now 
there, with the volunteers, will suffice to 
crush the native insurgents, and that the 
dispatch of reinforcements would only in- 
cense the Boers. Sir Hercules will return 
to Cape Town as soon as his health per- 


ts. 
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ungainly and stolid product of generations 
of “trekkers.” Standing six feet, slim, 
handsome, and bright young men, they look 
the sort who know how to enjoy life and 
have the capacities with the knowledge. 
Both speak English well, though with a pe- 
culiar accent. Both dress well and have a 
kind of courtly and graceful manner, which 
it would be well for some of the “ sweli’”’ 
a officers to acquire. 

The monopoly of the trade of the great 
Niger River, which was acquired 4 the 
Chartered Company of the Niger, is se- 
riously threatened. At the outset of the 
company’s operations the British traders 
generally got off well, as compared with the 
treatment accorded to French, American, 
and other traders. As the Chartered Com- 
pany stretched its tentacles out, the Brit- 
ish traders also began to feel its power. 
Now this great river region is almost closed 
to all but the Chartered Company’s trade. 
The Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool 
and Manchester are leading others in de- 
manding the revocation of the charter. 
These Chamvers have presented to the Co- 
lonial Office a joint communication asking 
that the territories of the delta of the Niger 
and all the other territories under the con- 
trol of the company be placed under the 
administration of the Minister of the Colo- 
nies. It has since been reported that the 
charter is likely to be withdrawn. 

The Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Connaught, Field Marshal Lord 
Wolseley, Commander in Chief of the Brit- 
ish forces; Field Marshal Lord Roberts 
commanding the forces in Ireland; Fiel 
Marshal Sir Donald M. Stewart, Governor of 
the Royal Hospital at Chelsea; Prime Min- 
ister Salisbury, and all the members of his 
Cabinet; ex-Prime Minister Rosebery, and 
most of the leading statesmen have ac- 
cepted invitations to attend a banquet that 
will be given by the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston, which is now 
en route to this country on the steamer 
Servia. This banquet will be the biggest 
event of the company’s visit. 

The question of the admission of ladies to 
the terrace of the House of Commons has, 
as usual, where ladies are concerned, been 
decided in their favor, and they are free 
to meet their Parliamentary friends ana 
take tea there whenever they please. A 
few disgruntled members, mostly gentle- 
men long past their prime, complained that 
the presence of the ladies on the terrace was 
a nuisance, and that their laughter and 
chatter interfered with the work of the 
committees whose rooms open upon the 
terrace. 

The Right Hon. William Court Gully, the 
Speaker of the House, to whom the com- 
plaints were made, was too wise to call down 
upon his head the anathemas of the fair 
visitors, and he therefore refused to inter- 
vene between the members who objected to 
their presence and those who seemed to de- 
light in munching cake and strawberries 
and drinking innocuous tea with their wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts. What makes mat- 
ters worse for the exclusives is a proposal 
that the newspaper men having the entrée 
to the lobby of the House shall also have 
entrée to the terrace. The old Parliamen- 
tarians, who look upon the House as a club 
founge and upon a fournalist as somethin 
on a level with a turf tout, are surpris 
and disgusted, 

Mme. Emma Eames Storey has refused 
an offer made to her by Maurice Grau to 
sing in the United States next season. 

The British Commissioners who are to 
join in the inquiry into the Bering Sea fur 
seal fishery are expected to finish their 
labors and return to England early in 
October. Prof. Darcy Thompson of Dundee 
will visit the Pribilof Islands, while Mr. 
Barrett Hamilton visits the Commander Isl- 
ands. They are both of high repute as nat- 
uralists, and are credited with some special 
knowledge about seals and seal fishing. 





THE BIBLE IN OBSCURE TONGUES. 


Translated Recently into Bule, Ainu, 
and Muskokee. 


Reports presented to the American Bible 
Society show that the work of translating 
the Bible into heathen languages and of 
revising former translations have  pro- 
gressed favorably the past year. 

In this country translations of the Psalms 
into the Muskokee language in the Indian 
Territory have been begun and the Book 
of Proverbs has been translated into the 
Choctaw, while the New Testament in the 
same language has been revised. 

In Bangkok, the Rev. John Carrington, 
in earrying through the press new editions 
of the Siamese Seriptures, has carefully 
reviewed and revised the Books of Genesis, 
Ruth, Jonah, Ephesians, and the Epistles 
of John. He has also made a new trans- 
lation of Ecclesiastes from the origina. 

Mr. Carrington has also made an experi- 
mental version of the Gospel of Luke in 
Cambodian, now on the press in Bangkok, 
to see whether the way cun be opened for 
carrying the Gospel to a population of be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 2,000,Cu0 of people of 
Indo-China, for whose evangelization noth- 
ing appears to have been done in the past. 

Mrs. C, De Heer of the Gaboon ard 
Corisco Mission of the Presby<erian Church, 
Africa, has translated portions of the Old 
Testament into the Benga language, while 
Other translators have been at work on 
other portions. All these wil, be thor- 
oughly revised and conformed with the 
original by the Rev. Rober: H. Nassau, M. 
D., before they are presented tor publi- 
cation. 

One of the most important works accom- 
plished during the year in Afr:ca was the 
reduction to writing of the language of the 
people of the Bule country. This was com- 
pleted by the tnie Rev. vr. A. >. Good 
just before his death and immediately afier 
an retin a that country. Dr. Good 
prepared a primer and made a trenslatien 
of the four Gospels. 

A version of the rsaims in Ainu, pre- 
pared by the Rev. John Butvhelor of ihe 
Church Missionary Society of Englend, has 
been printed in Yoxohama by the . Bible 
Societies’ Committee of Japan. 

The printing of the Gospel of Mark in 
Koordish at Constantinople, which it was 
expected would have been completed nefcre 
this time, was suspended to allow oppor- 
tunity of harmonizing the translation with 
one prepared in Persia. A still further ir- 
terruption of the work has been een 
because of the present crisis in Koordistan. 
Apprehension is felt by the missionaries 
that the three men who made the transla- 
tion have not survived the massacre, and 
it is a question in their minds whether 
the greater part of those for whom the 
book was to be printed have not perished. 





A Family’s Income Cut Off. 


Park Officer Hampshire, who is stationed 
in Tompkins Square, walked into the Es- 
sex Market Court yesterday with a firm 
grasp on the arm of a small boy whom 
he had arrested in Tompkins Square on Fri- 
day on the charge of selling lozenges in 
violation of the city ordinances. The boy 
said his name is Abram Schwartz, aged 
fourteen, of 186 Ludlow Street. He said his 
father was sick, and there were, besides 
himself, three small children in the family 
to be supported. He peddled in order to 
bring in a few cents to keep starvation from 
the door. The boy claims that he is being 
hounded by the officer, who arrested him 
on a previous occasion for the same offense, 
When taken beforé Magistrate Simms he 
cried to be let go. He said his father had 
been a cripple and unable to work for the 
past two years, and his mother, with a 
three-months-oid infant to care for, was 
unable to contribute in any way to the 
support of the family. He was able to earn 
40 or 50 cents a day, and with slight assist- 
ance from some relatives, the family man- 
aged to exist. The boy was held for exami- 
nation, 


His Assailant Not Found, 


George Currin, forty-one years old, who 
said he had no home, was arraigned yester- 
day morning in the Jefferson Market Police 
Court, and sent to the workhouse on a 
charge of vagrancy, Officer Grecke of the 
Mercer Street Station told Magistrate Mam- 
mer that he saw a crowd on Fourth Ave- 
nue, opposite Cooper Union, at 6 o'clock 
yesterday morning. He found Currin, with 
a razor covered with blood in his hand, tell- 
ing the men around him that he had been 
held up by a man who had slashed him with 
a razor, and that he had slashed his assail- 
ant in self-defense. Officer Grecke arrésted 
Currin, and at the station house it was dis- 
covered that he had been slightly cut on the 
een arm. His alleged as nt was not 

‘ound 








Charged with Misappropriation. 


Frank L. Montgomery, an insurance 
agent, who lives at the Hotel Tecumseh, 
Was a prisoner at the Centre Street Police 


Court yesterday morning. He was ac- 
cused by Emanuel L. Levy of 611 Broad- 
way, an agent for the New-York Life In- 
surance Company, who had employed er 
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CHANCES IN THE HOUSE 





McKINLEY PROBABLY WOULD SE- 
CURE THE ELECTION. 


The Free-Silver Men Could Secure a 
Majority Only by a Remarkable 
Shifting of Positions — Several 
States Would Be Almost Certain 
to Lose Their Votes—The Figures 
by States—Show a Clear Republic- 
an Majority. 


‘WASHINGTON, July 4.—The practical cer- 
tainty that the Chicago Convention will 
nominate an out-and-out Democrat, thus 
insuring the placing of a third ticket in the 
field, headed by Senator Teller, affords a 


field for speculation as to the result if 
neither candidate shall secure the Consti- 
tutional majority in the Electoral College, 
thus throwing the election into the House. 
In these circumstances, each of the forty- 
five States there represented will be en- 
titled to one vote, which will be cast by 
the party having the majority of the State 
delegation. Where the number of repre- 
Sentatives shall be evenly divided, the 
State will lose its vote. 

Thirty of the forty-five delegations in the 
House are Republican. These are as fol- 
lows: California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Maine, Montana, Nebraska, New-Hamp- 
shire, New-Jersey, New-York, North Dako- 
ta, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Isl- 
and, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
oming. 

The Democratic delegations are eleven in 
number — Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

Nevada is represented by a silver man, 
Maryland is evenly divided between the 
Republicans and Democrats, and will con- 
sequently lose her vote, while the North 
Carolina delegation is so divided between 
the Democrats, Populists, and Republicans, 
with neither having a majority, that future 
events can only determine how the vote of 
that State will be cast. Colorado’s two 
Representatives are equally divided between 
the Republicans and Populists, with the ab- 
solute certainty that their vote would not, 
under any circumstances, be given to Mc- 
Kinley. 

Some uncertainty exists also as to the 
course which some of these Republican del- 
egations from the West would pursue if the 
election were thrown into the House. If 
these States be carried by the Populists or 
Democrats at the forthcoming election, it 
is feared in some cases that the delega- 
tions which are now Republican might be 
induced to desert McKinley and _ enroll 
themselves under the free-silver banner. 
Perhaps they would not do this unless 
strong pressure were exerted which might 
take the form of pledges to their silver 
constituents that they would vote for the 
candidate of the silver party in order to re- 
ceive the suffrages of the silver Republicans 
in their home districts. 

The Republican States where this is pos- 

sible are California, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Washington. It goes without 
saying that the delegations from Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah would give their 
support to the free-coinage candidate, al- 
though they were sent to the Fifty-fourth 
Congress as Republicans. 
If pledges such as are suggested are not 
exacted of any of these gentlemen who are 
candidates for re-election, the positive re- 
sult of throwing. the election into the 
House will be the seating of McKinley. 

On the other hand, if to the eleven cer- 
tain Democratic delegations in the House 
there be added also the votes of ten dele- 
gations now Republican, namely, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and North Carolina, it would give the free- 
silver candidate twenty-one votes, leaving 
only two additional necessary to secure his 
election. He might get these from two 
other Western Republican States—Michigan 
and Indiana—now claimed for McKinley, but 
this is doubtful. 

The maximum strength of a free-silver 
candidate in the House would be twenty- 
one, with the chances that this number 
might be decreased by several votes. For 
example, it is unlikely in these circum- 
stances that California, Kansas, or Wash- 
ington would swing away from Republican 
moorings. Oregon certainly would not, al- 
though Oregon has been placed in the above 
list of doubtful States, for the simple rea- 
son that Mr. Hermann, who is one of the 
two Representatives from that State, is a 
thick-and-thin party man, who failed of a 
nomination last Spring and whose vote 
would neutralize that of his colleague, Mr. 
Ellis, who has since been re-elected as a 
free-silver man. The effect of this would 
be to throw out the vote of Oregon, al- 
though thus still further reducing the ex- 
pected strength of the free-silver man. 
The Washington Republicans are largely 
gold men, and while their Représentatives 
are favorable to free silver, it is certain 
that they, too, would aaepeet McKinley, 
inasmuch as in following this course they 
would represent the wishes of the majority 
of their constituents, 

Under all circumstances, therefore, the in- 
dications strongly favor the seating of Mc- 
Kinley if the election be thrown into the 
House. 


HOUSES WRECKED AT PEORIA, ILL. 





Sequel of an Electrical Storm—Dig- 
ging for Two Buried Men. 


Proria, Ill, July 4.—The flerce electrical 
storm of Thursday night was followed last 
night by an accident resulting in the com- 
plete destruction of two buildings. Two 
lives may have been lost. 

When J. V. Engstrom entered the three- 
story building occupied by him in South 
Water Street yesterday morning he found 
the cellar filled with water and a portion 
of the sidewalk washed in. Casper Brod- 
man found his building threatened by the 


damage to eg. tek He summoned the 
Chief of the Fire Department to investi- 
ate. 

«Carpenters and plumbers were engaged to 
repair the damage to the Brodman struct- 
ure, and they had worked until shortly 
after 5 o’clock, when there was a cracking 
sound, followed almost instantly by a few 
bricks falling on the roof. The workmen in 
the basement ran for their lives, as did 
the half-dozen people in the saloon. 

They got out none too soon, for as they 
emerged into the street, the three-story 
brick toppled over, a complete wreck, on 
top of the one-story saloon building, crush- 
ing it as if it were an eggshell. Each 
building was wrecked. 

George Adams, aged twenty-three, a resi- 
dent of Averyville, and, Willard Slough, 
aged twenty, are known to be buried be- 
neath the débris, Rescuers have been at 
work for several hours without reaching 
either of the imprisoned men. Whether 
any other persons are in the ruins it is im- 

ossible to tell. Casper Brodman and 
Michael Driscoll were slightly injured. 





To Blame for His Death Injury. 


NEWARK, N, J., July 4.—Peter W. Cook, 
who was sixty-eight years old, died in the 
City Hospital last night from a fractured 
skull. James Nesbitt is locked up in Police 


Headquarters on the charge of inflicting 
the injuries from which Cook died. Nesbitt 
claims that he acted in self-defense, and his 
statement is borne out by several witnesses. 
He is employed in the mtre Market, and 
gays that while walking along Mulberry 
Street last night, he was met by Cook. 
Nesbitt was ng a basket of cauli- 
flowers, and claims that Cook tried twice to 
strike him. When Cook made the third at- 
tempt Nesbitt lowered his basket of cauli- 
flowers and pasiee Cook. The latter fell, 
striking his head against the curb, caus- 
ing the injuries which resulted fatally. 





G. H. Payseant’s Noble Bequests, 
Hauirax, N. 8., July 4.—The late Godfrey 
H. Payseant of Windsor, who was President 
of the Commercial Bank of that place, 
left .$100,000 to -the. Acadia College to 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


About 3,000 New-York State and City 
Delegates to Go to Washington. 


Several hundred Christian Endeavorers in 
this city are looking forward with consid- 
erable enthusiasm to their coming conven- 
tion in Washington. This will be the fif- 
teenth great gathering of Christian En- 
deavor forces, and as usual, every State 
in the Union will send its representatives. 

The convention will be opened next 
Wednesday and will be continued until July 
13. Various estimates have been made gs 
to the number of young Christian people 
who will flock to the capital of the coun- 
try. Some enthusiasts have predicted that 
fully 100,000 Endeavorers will be in Wash- 
ington by the end of next week. In Boston 
last year there were about 56,000. 

Interest has been growing daily in the 
various societies throughout the city, and 
there is hardly one that will not be repre- 
sented by one or more delegates. ‘he city 
members will wear nice, bright badges, so 
that their locality may be seen at a glance. 
This badge-wearing system is one of the 
distinctive and picturesque features of these 
annual Christian Endeavor gatherings. 
Every State has its particular badge and 
color and many of the cities and individ- 
ual societies get out special ones in addi- 
tion. The New-York City badge is some- 
thing new, and those who have seen it say 
it is handsome. The color is blue and 


white and the letters “C. E.” are hand- 
somely woven in the silk. 

Most of the New-Yorkers will leave by 
two special trains over the Central Rail- 
road of New-Jersey next Wednesday. It 
is expected that fully 600 will go out on 
that day. The first train, leaving at noon, 
will be in charge of Harry A. Kinports, 
Secretary of the New-York local union. 
This will reach Washington in time for 
the opening meetings in the evening. Mr. 
Kinporis is to conduct one of the guiet- 
hour meetings, of which fully twenty or 
more will be held in different churches. 
This special train will be elaborately dec- 
orated with blue and white bunting, so that, 
as it dashes through the country all may 
know that an army of New-Yorkers is on 
its way to invade Washington. The- second 
specia] train will leave at 3:30 o’clock P. 
M, and this will be under the charge of 
William A. Amerman, President of ihe 
local union. Mr. Amerman is one of the 
leading Endeavorers in Dr. Wilton Merle 
Smith’s Central Presbyterian Church and 
his zeal in missionary work is well known 
in religious circles throughout the city. 
His church will send one of the largest 
detegations from New-York, anout ten mem- 
bers. Among them are Alexander Eadie, 
R. H. Richards, James i. Barry. and Wil- 
son Bergman, President of the Junior So- 
ciety. Mr. Eadie is Chairman of the Chris- 
tion Endeavor seaman’s work in this city, 
and the Washington committee has given 
him charge of one of the evangz2liszic posts, 
where special outdoor meetings will be 
held twice a day during the convention. 
Many of the New-Yorkers will aid Mr. 
Eadie in conducting these meetings, and a 
gospel wagon has been secured’ for their 
use, 

Some of the other Christian Endeaver 
workers in this city who will go to Wash- 
ington are Dr. J. A. Saunders, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Fourth Christian Endeavor Dis- 
trict; James A. Graham of the West End 
Presbyterian Church. Miss Anna Morenead, 
Miss Clara Hunter, Miss Abrahams, Miss 
Emily Stalp, Miss Lila Brinkerhoif, Miss 
Jeanette Crowle, and Thomas B. McQuace 
of the Mount Morris Baptist Church, Will- 
iam Kell, the Misses Phebe, Anna, und Eliz- 
abeth Keil, and Miss Letitia Higgins of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church; 
Miss Martha Bussing and Miss L. Snowden, 
Lexington Avenue Baptist Church; Mrs. 
H. A. Kinports and Miss Anna Pickens of 
the Marble Collegiate Church, William G. 
Herman, Miss Martha G. Linnott, Miss 
Alice A. Robinson, A. S. Heany, W. J. 
Stonebridge, L. E. Hulse, and Miss Marion 
Folsom. 

Among the pastors of New-York who 
are to address some of the meetings are 
the Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, the Rev. 
Dr. David. J. Burrell, the Rev, Dr. J. T. 
Beckley, the Rev. Dr. Henry ‘'T. McEwen, 
the Rey. Dr..J. L. Campbell, the Rev. Dr. 
W. J. Harsha, and tte Rev. Dr. H. K. 


The Endeavorers in the city mnutnber 
about 6,000, and there are 18) societies. 
Secretary Kinports thinks the New-York 
State delegates, including those from this 
city, will number fully 3.000. The State 
and city headquarters will be the Abbitt 
House, where fully 400 of the dciegates 
will be quartered. 


Carroll. 





CONDITION OF BATTLESHIPS. 


Report of the Walker Board as to the 
Best Plans for the Future, 


WASHINGTON, July 4.—The Naval Board, of 
which Admiral Walker was President, has 
handed to Secretary Herbert a confidential 
report on the condition of the battleships 
already constructed and makes a number of 
important suggestions for the guidance of 
those who design the future vessels. The 
board was originally ordered some months 
ago, to settle the vexed question of ordnance 
on board the biggest ships of war. 

There was a difference of expert opinion 
as to the relative value of the various cal- 
ibres. Some favored guns of the highest 
calibre; others wanted few guns of’ large 
size and many weapons of smaller calibre, 
and so on. The Walker board was sup- 
posed to go into the question very thor- 
oughly, and it has reported in favor of 
thirteen-inch guns and six-inch guns. This 


is satisfactory to most naval officers who 
know anything about ordnance. The largest 
guns are expected to cope with the most 
powerful ordnance which can be brought 
against us, while the facility with which 
the six-inch guns can be’ worked make 
weapons of that calibre very useful, 

The ordnance officers are gradually ex- 
tending the rapid-fire system to the six-inch 
guns, by which it {s possible to load the 
guns without much delay, and to handle the 
ammunition with least possible effort and 
loss of time. The item of loading and 
firing and loading again is an important 
one, and it is found that not much im- 
provement can be expected in weapons 
above those of six-inch calibre. The next 
best n, therefore, is the largest made for 
naval purposes, the thirteen-inch, of which 
oe every battleship will carry at least 
‘our. 

The board is strong in its condemnation 
of the double turret, a novelty in the ar- 
rangement of guns on the ship’s deck which 
has met with much opvosition in the de- 
partment. * The Secretary was for'a long 
time in a quandary as to the wisdom of the 
structure, which was really a two-storied 
turret, revolving together, each containing 
guns of separate calibre, served by inde- 
pendent ammunition hoists and equipped 
with intricate machinery. It is now found 
that the idea is not Satisfactory, and no 
one would be surprised to learn that the 
turrets will be taken off the two ships for 
which they were originally planned. 





COL. AND MRS. WARING SAIL. 


Friends on a Tug Escorted the Fulda 
Down the Bay. 


Col. and Mrs. George E. Waring, Jr., 
were passengers on the North German 
Lloyd steamship Fulda, which sailed yes- 
terday for Genoa. They will be gone sev- 
eral weeks, and have taken bicycles with 
them, to use when possible. They will 
travel through Italy, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, and the Colonel will study the street- 


cleaning methods of Buropean cities, and 
will attend the Institute of Civil Engineers 
in London. A tug laden with friends and 
attachés of the Street leaning Department 
escorted the Fulda down the bay. She was 
decked with flags and_ carried a quantity 
of giant firecrackers. Mrs. Waring laugh- 
ingly called over the rail to Deputy Com- 
missioner Gibson and his associates: ‘* Keep 
the streets clean while I’m away.” “= 

The Fulda stopped off Liberty Island for 
the mails, and the tug, proceeding down the 
bay, took the aaag 4 Island Channel across 
the bar. She was thus able to draw along- 
side the liner again when the latter put 
off her pilot, and she gave the Commission- 
er a parting send-off with her whistle. The 
Fulda responded to the salute, 





Found a Check in the Street. 
A policeman of the West One Hundredth 
Street Station: found in the street yester- 


day a check for on the Union National 
_Bank of Louisville, Ky., made payable to 
William T. Ebert. It awaits the owner at 





the station house. 


A SMALL, COSTLY TUNNEL 





OPPOSITION AND LITIGATION DOUB- 
LED ITS EXPENSE. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company Ob- 
jected to the National Docks and 
New-Jersey Railway Company 
Passing Under Its Tracks in Jer- 
sey City to Connect with the West 
Shore Railroad—Fought the Tun- 
nel Through All Courts, 


A tunnel, small but mighty, that occupied 
the attention of New-Jersey contractors, 
engineers, lawyers, courts, and mobs in the 
period between 1889 and 1895, and the con- 
struction of which may be completed by 


Jan. 1, 1897, is believed to be the costliest 
tunnel of its size and kind in the world. 

Its length will be only 450 feet. Its face 
is 55 feet, and its height is 28 feet. in the 
clear. Nature put no obstructions in the 
way of the workmen other than the bush 
of the Jersey meadows, which made the 
laying of foundations somewhat difficult, 
and yet when the tunnel is finished money 
to the amount of more than $750,000 will 
have been spent. 

Litigation has been the cause of the de- 
lay, and seldom has there been a better 
illustration of the:costliness of refuge in 
the courts, 

The tunnel is being constructed for the 
National Docks and New-Jersey Railway 
Ccmpany for the purpose of connecting its 
piers in Jersey City with the West Shore 
Railroad. To do that it was necessary 
that the company should go under or over 
the Waldo Street yards of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. The required permis- 
sion was secured from the Jersey City au- 
thorities, the contracts were awarded, and 
everything had been prepared for work in 
1889, when the trouble and delay began. 

In the Waldo Avenue yards the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has twenty-six 
tracks. It objected to allowing these to be 
disturbed and began a fight in the courts, 
the main ground of contention being that 
its business would be seriously interfered 
with should a tunnel be put through its 
yards, which are built high, of clay, sand, 
and ashes, above the meadows. 

Through every court in the State the 
struggle was slowly carried, and a final 
decision was not given until last March, 
when Chancellor McGill and Vice Chancel- 
lor Reid declared that the National Docks 
and New-Jersey Junction Company could 
go on with itS work. 

A start had been made in 1894 by the con- 
tractors, F. C. O’Reilly & Son of Wayne 
and Fremont Streets, Jersey City, but in- 
junctéons then were almost as numerous as 
mosquitoes on the Jersey marshes, and lit- 
tle work was done toward piercing the 
great embankment. 

Methods of peace prevailed in the war of 
railroads up to last August, but then oc- 
curred a battle of rock-laden cars on the 
one side and persistently digging men on 
the other, while thousands of persons, from 
the near-by streets, from lumber piles, trees, 
housetops, and every point of vantage 
urged on the combatants. 

The contractors’ men had made an open- 
a in the embankment. The Pennsylvania 
officials resorted to heroic measures. Con- 
struction. cars were hurried to sand banks 
and rock piles, were loaded, and then 
rushed back to the yards. For every-dozen 
shovelfuls. taken out by the O’Reilly work- 
men almost a carload of mixed material 
was dumped from above. The police avert- 
cd a real battle, however, and another 
truce prevailed pending the decision of the 
courts. When that decision came work 
was begun with renewed vigor, and 200 
men are at work night and day in shifts of 
100 each making an arch that shall support 
fifty-five feet of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The strength there must be to that arch 
can be best understood when the statement 
is made that an ordinary loaded passenger 
coach will weigh from fifty to seventy thou- 
sand pounds, that the arch will be about 
the width of a passenger car, and that over 
the arch will be twenty-six tracks. 

The work is being done in such a way 
that only three tracks of the Pennsylvania 
are cut off at a time. The tunnel is being 
made in thirty-five-foot sections, and the 
steam shovel is now in the fourth section. 

For their foundations O’Reilly & Son dug 
twenty-five feet into the yielding meadow 
soil and found a running layer of solid 
rock. On this was put concrete to an 
average depth of twelve feet. Next came 
rough broken rock almost to the surface, 
and above this, lcoking as though it could 
support mountains, rises the mossy-faced 
stone to the level of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tracks. Rough stone backs the side 
work, and brick is being used for the inner 
facing of the arch. 

On this, directly, of course, will come 
the immense weight of the Pennsylvania’s 
traffic, and its strength is in only fifty 
inches of thickness. The brick is laid on 
end, eight layers of it. Then comes con- 
crete, over this rough broken stone, next 
tar paper to keep water from soaking 
through to the tunnel, and, last of all, the 
Pennsylvania roadbed of ashes. During 
the working of a three-track section the 
rest of the roadbed is protected by stout 
sheet piling. 

The face of the arch toward Montgomery 
Street is completed, and the keystone is 
eloquent of the remarkably long time it 
has taken to build a little more than three- 
eighths of the structure. It reads, ‘‘ 1889- 


Looking at it the other day, Frank 
O'Reilly, Jr., who is in charge of the work 
for his , Said: 

“That tunnel now will cost ail parties 
for law fights and construction over $750,- 
000. If we had been allowed to go ahead 
at first, the cost would have been from 
$850,000 to $400,000. It could have been 
com sages * a year. It may be done now 

an, og 

F, M. Slater, Chief Engineer of the Na- 
tional Docks Company, is supervising the 
work. and B. C. Rehill and Alexander Mc- 
Donald are the Superintendents. 





GOING NORTHWARD WITH PEARY. 


A Scientific Party from Boston to Ac- 
company the Explorer, 


WASHINGTON, July 4.—Lieut.: Robert E. 
Peary, the arctic explorer, will take a sci- 
entific party from Boston a portion of the 
way on his expedition in search of the Me- 
teor, in Greenland. They will be in charge 
of Prof. Alfred E. Burton of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The person- 
nel ofthe party is as follows: 

Prof. George H. Barton of the Institute of 
Technology, geologist; G. R. Putnam, as- 
sistant in United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, detailed to accompany this party 
to make pendulum and magnetic observa- 
tions; Russel W. Porter, a student in the 
architectural department of the Institute of 
Technology, artist and photographer; John 
Cc. Phillips, student at Harvard, assistant! 
geologist. 

This party will be landed by Peary in 
Omenak Fjord, on the west.coast of Green- 
land. The work planned is a topographical 
survey of a portion of the uncharted north- 
ern shore of this fjord, with its main gla- 
clers; the detailed geological study of these 
glaciers and measurements of their’ motion; 
the determination of the force of gravity 
and the deflection and dip of the magnetic 
needle at several different points on the 
west coast of Greenland. 





No Trace of Nathan Johnson. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., July 4.—No news 
of Nathan Johnson, who disappeared from 
his home in Bast CRester Thursday, has 
been received by his family. Mr. Johnson 
had $100 in cash and a gold watch when 
he left home. A reward has been offered 
for information that will lead to his betng 
found. He drove ea blind horse hitched to 
a@ phaeton. Mr. Johnson was last seen 
by the hired man, to whom he took lunch 
at 11 o’clock. Not the slightest ¢ 
been discovered as. to where he Went. after 
turning. the horse .homeward. son, 
W..E. Johnson, and his son-in-law, Thomas 
Hitchcock, have been on the road !Incessant- 
ly s for some trace 0 e 
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OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Celebration of the Sons and the 
Daughters at Saratoga. 


SARATOGA, N, Y., July 4.—The second day 
of the celebration ®f Independence Day by 
the Sons and Daughiers of the American 
Revolution, who are assembled here by 
thousands, dawned bright and beautiful. 
The exercises of the day; which were held 
in Convention Hall, were participatea in by 
fully 6,000 people, and were of a patriotic 
nature and appropriate to the occasion. 
The hall was handsomely decorated, one of 
the principal features being a mammoth 
oil painting of Washington, surmounted by 
an American eagle. which, during the bat- 
tle of Saratoga, hovered over the field, at 
last dying of old age on the field where 
»Burgoyne surrendered. 

The platform was occupied by National, 
State, and local officers of both societies; 
members of the Twenty-second Separate 
Company, N: G. N. Y., and Wheeler Post, 
G. A, R., were present. Prominent among 
the officers were Gen. Horace Porter, Wal- 
ter S. Logan, and Lieut. Gov. Charles T. 
Saxton. The exercises opened shortly after 
11 o’clock with an overture by the band, 
followed by-a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Jo- 
seph Carey, rector of Bethesda Episco- 
pal Church. Gen. W. B. French of Sara- 
toga. presided, and made the opening ad- 
dress, introducing Gen. Horace Porter of 
\ New-York as orator of the day. His ad- 
dress was punctuated with humorous re- 
marks, and was frequently applauded. 

After reviewing the causes which led up 
to the Revolutionary War and dwelling at 
length upon the battle of Saratoga and the 
surrender of Burgoyne, he took up the diffi- 
culties Which then confronted the colonies 
in preserving the. States. The framing of 
the Constitution was then referred to, and 
he said he had been asked how long this 
Government would last. There are only 
two things that may break down the Gov- 
ernment—one i$ a lack of respect for the 
sanctity of the ballot box, the other is a 
lack of public spirit and a want of respect 
for the American flag. Much of the enthu- 
siasm of these days is due to the patriotic, 
liberal, and untiring efforts of such societies 
as these, and may the good work go on 
until they place the public on a basis so 
sure that it never will be thrown from its 
proud supremacy, 

Miss Sarah M. Weeks of St. Albans then 
recited the ‘“‘ Star-Spangled Banner.’”’ At 
the close the song was sung by the audi- 
ence, led by Miss Lily Berg of New-York. 

After an address by Mrs. Donald McLean 
of New-York, Lieut. Gov. Saxton was in- 
troduced... He said we should congratulate 
ourselves that Americans have a deep and 
abiding affection for their country and her 
splendid institutions, and upon that fact 
we rest our hopes for the future of this 
Republic. He congratulated the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the work 
they are doing, and said it was eminently 
proper that this Fourth of July celebration 
should be held under the auspices of, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
women of America are not only patriotic, 
but they inspire their husbands and broth- 
ers with a patriotic spitit. ‘“‘Iam an op- 
timist, and believe this is the best day the 
world has ever seen. We should bear in 
mind that the victories of the past were 
not won without strenuous efforts, and all 
future triumphs can only be secured by 
constant labor and sacrifices.” The people 
of this country wave great privileges, but 
their responsibilities are tully as great. If 
the glory of our future is to correspond 
with the glory of our past, we must do all 
in our power to elevate the standards of 
public morality and our ideals of public 
duty, fight against everything that degrades 
American citizenship, strive to lift the poor 
out of poverty, and impress the rich with a 
sense of the obligations which wealth im- 
poses upon them. We must establish jus- 
tice, righteousness, and Christian charity 
throughout the land. 

“Home and Country ” was then sung by 
the audience, led by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. from Connecticut, 
after which Walter S. Logan was intro- 
duced, and made a speech. “ Libertes et 
Patria’? was then sung by the audience, 
led by the Sons of the American Revolution 
from Illinois. Gen. James Grant Wilson of 
New-York City was the last speaker. The 
exercises closed ‘with music and the sing- 
ing of ‘“‘ My Country, ’Tis of Thee. 





SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 


Annual Meeting and Election of the 
Delaware Organization. 


WILMINGTON, Del., July 4.—The annual 
stated meeting of the Delaware State Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati was held here to-day 
in the rooms of the Delaware Historical 
Society and was largely attended. The so- 
ciety, which was provisionally admitted by 
the general organization at its triennial 
meeting in Philadelphia in May last, has 
made certain changes in its by-laws, as re- 
quired by the general society, (its final ad- 
mission being conditioned thereon,) and has 
recently largely increased its membership. 

A dozen new members were added to the 
rolls to-day, and the society was reported 
in a flourishing condition generally. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President—Leonard E. Wales; 
Vice President—Col. McLane Tilton, Unit- 
ed States Military Corps; Secretary— 
Capt. Henry Hobart’ Bellas, United 
States Army; Treasurer—Philip Howell 
White, (late United States Navy;) 
Assistant Secretary—John Osgood Platt; 
Assistant Treasurer—Samuel Seay Roache; 
Chaplain—The Right Rev. Leighton Cole- 
man, 8. T. D., LL. D. The Standing Com- 
mittee consists of the officers named and 
the following additional members: James 
W. Latimer, Newell Kirkwood Kennon, 
Thomas D. Pearce, William H. Kirkpat- 
rick, Edwin Jaquett Sellers, and Rodney 
Macdonough. 





THE CINCINNATI ELECTS OFFICERS. 


John Cochrane Chosen President—New 
Members Admitted, 


Members of the New-York State Society 
of the Cincinnati met at Delmonico’s yes- 
terday, had a cold luncheon, and elected 


the following officers: 

dent—John Cochrane; Vice President— 
Wien Greene Ward; Secretary—Nichols Fish; 
Treasurer—Charles Albert Hoyt; Assistant Treas- 
urer—John Alexander Rutherford; Chaplain—The 
Rev. Dr. Mancius Holmes Hutton; Physician— 
Dr. Thomas M. L. Chrystie. 

Standing Committee—Alexander James Clinton, 
James Stevenson Van Cortlandt, John Barnes 
Varick, Richard Varick Dewitt, William Linn 
Keese, Talbot Olyphant Dixon, Gedney Hughes, 
Francis Key Pendleton, and Paul Ernest Tieman, 

Delegates—John Cochrane, Mancius Holmes 
Hutton, John Barnes Varick, James Stevenson 
Van Cortlandt,- and Talbot Olyphant. 

Alternates—J. Alexander Rutherford, William 
Greene Ward, Charles Wyliys Cass, John P. 
‘H. De Windt, and William Linn Keese. 

Trustee—William Linn. Keese. 

The following new members were elected: 
John Kearney Rodgers, Charles Scott Mc- 
Knight, Philip Schuyler, Charles Robert 
Wilson, Daniel Winslow, Charles Hutchin- 
son Thompson, "McDougall Hawkes, Dick- 
inson Van Vorst, William Anthony Hoffin, 
and Edward N. Dickerson. 





Rhinelander School Exercises, 


The pupils of Rhinelander School cele- 
brated the closing of the school year yester- 
day in a most appropriate manner, since 
they are such patriotic little people. After 
patriotic songs and recitations, and the 
ringing of their Liberty Bell in honor of the 
Fourth, the girls of the graduating class 
presented to the school a beautiful silk 
American flag, made by them for the school 
to salute daily. during the coming school 
year.. Then a large ivory-finished bust of 
Benjamin Kranklin was unveiled to the sur- 
prise and great delight of the children. This 
was the gift of Masters John and Donald 
Campbell, graduates of the school, whose 
mother desired to bestow this tangible proof 
of her appreciation of the benefits derived 
by her sons from attendance at the insti- 
tution. About two weeks ago the World’s 
Columbian Committee presented the medal 
awarded to Rhinelander School for an 
American flag made and exhibited by it, an 
honor of which they are justly proud. 





The SOO New Policemen. 


Police Commissioner Grant and Chief 
Conlin had a consultation yesterday about 
the distribution of the 800 new policemen 
who are to be appointed this year. The 
Chief said fully 150 new men would be need- 
ed in the annexed district, while 100 oar more 
would be required propeety to police Mor- 
risania. © The othe will be distributed 
through the hy. ol.. Grant is going to 
make an inspection of all the station houses 
this weék, and arrange for providing quar- 
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' ters for the additi men. 


TAILORS VOTE TO STRIKE 





TWELVH THOUSAND DECLARE Rite 
VOLT AGAINST TASK WORK, 


Police Close the Doors of Walhallé 
Hall to Prevent a Dingerous Over- 
crowding and Multitades of 
Clothing Workers Crowd Orchard 
Street—They Object to the Sweat- 
ing System—Formal Action Left te 
the Executive Commitice. 


Workmen engaged in the east side clothing 
trade went yesterday afterngon to Walhalla 
Hall, in Orchard Street, to decided whether 
they should strike against a return to the 
task work and sweating system to which, 


they say, the contractors are driving them. 

Thev filled the large hall, while many 
hundreds were struggling to get in. The 
police closed the doors to prevent accidents 
by overcrowding. Those who failed to get 
in remained in the hallways and on the 
stairs in front of the building talking ex- 
citedly in favor of a strike. 

Inside the men elected Henry ‘Wachsman 
as Chairman, and then they were addressed 
by Max Cornfeld, Herman Miller of the 
finishers, and Meyer Schoenfeld, who led 
the last strike of the tailors. 

Miller reminded the men that his union, 
the finishers’, had already decided to 
strike, and that they would go out wheth- 
er the tailors struck or not. The strike of 
the finishers, who numbered about 2,000, 
would compel the others to strike or re- 
main idle, and so he advised the tailors to 
Strike, too. 

“Yes. we will all strike,” shouted the 
tailors among the audience. ‘‘We have 
nothing to loose, and a good deal to gain, 
by striking.’’ ‘ 

Schoenfeld did not urge the men to strike. 
He told them to deliberate before they took 
such a step. He reminded themof the great 
benefits that they had gained by organiza- 
tion, as reductions of the hours of labor, 
but they had had to fight and strike for 
every advantage they had gained. They 
were’ now in danger of losing many of 
these advantages, and gradually being 
forced back to the sweating system. He 
himself thought that a strike was the only 
means of regaining lost ground, but he 
did not want them to be guided by his 
judgment, but by their owm 

“We think it better to strike,’’ roared 
hundreds on the floor. “ Let us strike.” 

“If you do strike you will surely win,” 
continued Schoenfeld. ‘‘ And then let us 
not make the same mistake again of merely 
requiring the contractors to give bonds for 
their observance of the contract with the 
union. Make them put up cash security, 
and if they break the contract we will keep 
the money, and they can then go and 
sue us in court instead of our going to the 
trouble of suing them as we have had to do 
heretofore.”’ 

The men by this time were aglow with en- 
thusiasm, and when the question was put, 
“Shall we strike,” the hand of every man 
on the floor went up. 

This vote decided that the men were in 
favor of striking, but every branch in the 
trade will have to vote on the question 
separately. The finishers will hold another 
meeting in Walhalla Hall to-day. The 
operators will meet in the same place to- 
morrow to vote. On Tuesday the pressers 
will meet for the same purpose, also in 
Walhalla Hall. Om Wednesday the basters 
and male bushelers will meet at 21 Suffolk 
Street, and the female basters will meet at 
177 East Broadway. ‘ 

The branches will report to the Executive 
Board of the Brotherhood of Tailors that 
will then order the. strike. number of 
—— who are expected to stop work will 

about 12,000. 





‘‘CAVENDISH” SAILS FOR ENGLAND; 


The 'Whist Master Says Again Amer=« 
icans Excel in the Game. 4 


“ Cavendish,” the grand old man of the 
whist world, sailed yesterday afternoon 
on the Lucania. Since the congress of the 
American Whist League, the master of the 
game has been at the Montauk Club, Brook- 
lyn. He returns to England more strongly. 
impressed than ever with the belief that 
Americans far excel his own countrymen 
as whist players, + 

The veteran card philosopher has suffered 
from a cold during this, his second, visit to 
America, besides being a martyr to the mos- 
quitoes. .He was nursing a lump on his 
right temple when he said good-bye to his 
friends on the deck of the big Cunarder. 

“I do not feel equal to saying anything 
about the splendid gathering of whisters I 
met at Manhattan Beach last week,” said 
Mr. Jones, “‘ but you will find a letter from 
me in the July number of Whist, the official 
organ of the league, embodying my views 
- the development of the game in Amer- 

a. 


Robert H. Weems, President of the 
Brooklyn Whist Club and Corresponding 
Secretary of the league, was to have accom- 
panied Mr. Jones to England, but an impor- 
tant business engagement keeps him at 
home for the present. He has received a 
communication from the delegates to the 
recent congress through.B. D. Kribben of 
St. Louis, Recording Secretary of the 
league, complimenting him on the thorough- 
going way in which he had managed the 
affair. Jay Stone, Secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Whist Club, who had charge of the Ad- 
ministration Bureau, and Howard Earle, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, also 
received an official expression of thanks for 
their services in making the tournament a 
success. 


DROWNED HERSELF IN A CISTERN, 





Mrs. Demarest Had Suffered from 
Neuralgia for Weeks. 


Agnes Demarest, the wife of George Dem- 


_arest, an employe in the machine depart- 


ment of Jordan L. Mott’s iron foundry, 
committed suicide some time Friday night 
by throwing herself into a cistern in the 
rear of her home, 2,015 Vyse Avenue. 

Mrs. Demarest suffered from an attack 
of nervous prostration two years ago, and 
until within the past two months had not 
fully recovered. When first ill, she often 
spoke of suicide as the only means of end- 
ing her sufferings; but as she became bet- 
ter she ceased to speak of it, and her 
relatives relaxed the constant watch upon 
her movements. She had suffered from 
neuralgia for the last two weeks. 

Her husband retired at 10 o’clock Friday 
night, leaving her sitting by the parlor 
window, and at 11 o’clock ‘her seventeen- 
year-old daughter kissed her good-night and 
retired also. Mrs, Demarest was missing 
yesterday morning. 

A searching party was organized. A. D. 
Livingston, who lives in thé next house, 
found that a large stone slab vies a 
cistern in the rear of the kitchen had 
been removed. By means of a boathook 
he sounded the cistern, and brought Mrs. 
Demarest’s body to the surface. No letter 
or writing has been found on the premises 
telling why the deed was committed. She 
was thirty-nine years old. 





To Make a Missionary Tour. 


Mrs. A. T. Twing, widow of the Rev..Dr. 
A. T. Twing and honorary Secretary of the 
Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
departed from this city last week for @ 
missionary tour around the world. Mrs. 
Twing is accompanied by the Misses Stokes, 
daughters of Anson Phelps Stokes. The 
party expects to be absent a year. They 
£0 overland to San Francisco, where they 
will remain several days. They will then 
take a steamer for Honolulu, and thence 
will proceed to Ja and China, where 
they will call at e missions of the 
Episcopal Church. 4 rding to present 
Kars, ‘Pwing and her companions will 

n 





reach Lo m next Spring and return home 
early part of the Summer. 








YALE’S CREW TO MEET THE ENG- 
LISHMEN ‘THIS WEEK. 


Gay Scenes to be Witnessed on the 
Thames During the Aquatic Car- 
niyal—The Race for the Challenge 
Cup the Most Important Event— 
To be Rowed in Heats, Beginning 
on Tuesday—The Crews Yale Will 
Have to Meet. 


The oarsmen of Yale who are now in Eng- 
land will this week meet the best English 
eights at the famous Henley Regatta. If 
Yale wins every American will be proud of 
the victory. and of the victorious crew. 
Should the Americans be defeated, although 
there will be many disappointments Ameri- 


cans will be proud of the New-Haven boys 
who went to the stronghold of English oars- 
men and tried to win the much-coveted 
trophy, the Grand Challenge Cup. 

This year seven of the best crews in the 
world are. entered in this race, and, judg- 
ing by the way they are training at Hen- 


. tae ee ee ee ee 
| is started at noon. ‘The river See 





tant 


¢ -has .heen .80. ¢ : I that. 
one coujd easily go from shore to shore, | 
stepping from one craft to another. © When 
the warning is’ given to clear the,river, all. 
these boats and th@r occupants’ disappear. 
+, and every one looks for the 
- go by.. A™hearty cheer is 
given each créw, winner and Joser, and then. 
When they hay@ passed, the surfare of the 
river is swarmed over egain as suddenly us 
it was cleared, ond se it gees, until the 
warning hell sounds fcr the next heat, a 
half hevr ixter. The heats are rowed every 
half hour until & o'clock in the’ evening, 
and then the crowd of: exgursionists goes 
back io the city, and the occvpants of the 
houseboats have their dinner and spend the 
rest of the evening in visiting or receiving. 

The Berkshire shore is occupied ¢hiefly by 
those who want to view the racing.. Along 
the bank of the river i# the towing path, 
and many of the younger enthusiasts try to 
run with the racing sticlis. Back of. the 
runners are the carriages and coathes filled 
with the members of tne arisiocracy. Then 
comes the grand gathering crouny of the 
democracy, where fakirs. peddlers, dancers, 
and showmen are to be found. 

The arrangements at Henley reflect great 
eredit on the committee in charge. The 
management is perfect and everything goes 
along like clockwork. Every boat on the 
river is assigned 2 piace by the committee 
in charge, and the same is done with the 
camping and coaching parties for the shore. 
The crews draw for heats and position, and 
a certain time is set for the rowing of each 
heat. If a crew is not in position at the 
time fixed for the race, there is no delay; 4 
the other crew in readiness will row over 
the course for the heat. Each boat carries 
a distinguishing color, and very often the 
blades of the oars are painted this color. 
The crews paddle to the starting place, 
and as soon as sent off a mighty cheer an- 
nounces the fact to those further up the 
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Henley Regaita—The Finish. 





ley, each heat of the race will be a hot one, 
and winners and losers will both have “had 
enough when the finishing line is crossed. 

Yale will have to defeat the crews of Trin- 
ity Hall and First Trinity of Cambridge, 
New College of Oxford, and the Leander 
and London Rowing Clubs. The crew of 
the Hoop Rowing and Sailing Club of Am- 
sterdam entered, but has not yet made 
its appearance on the Thames, and is hardly 
likely to at this late date. 

The crews of New College, Oxford, and the 
Leander Rowing Club are regarded as the 
most powerful ones Yale will have to 
meet. The New College crew is “top of 
the river” at Oxford, and is composed 
chiefly of the Oxford ’Varsity eight, which 
defeated Cambridge in such a hotly con- 
tested race last Spring. The Leander Club 
is composed of old Oxford and Cambridge 
oarsmen, and this year’s crew is said to be 
@s powerful as any turned out by the club. 
The Leanders have won the Challenge Cup 
seven times since it was first rowed for in 
1839. They won in 1840, 1875, 1880, 1891, 1892, 
1893, and 1894. The Trinity Hall crew is 
“top of the river” at Cambridge, and won 
the cup last year, when Cornell rowed. The 
crew is largely made up of Cambridge 
“Varsity crew, and, although it has not 
gone anything remarkable in practice, is 
sure to row a good race. The First Trinity, 
Cambridge, crew is another good one, but is 


got regarded as being as strong as that of 
ew College or the Leanders. 

Henley, where this famous regatta is held 
every year, is in Oxfordshire, on the left 
bank of the Thames. It is an hour and a 
half’s ride from London by the railroad, 
and during the regatta week excursion 
trains are run from the metropolis. Henley 
is the Mecca of oarsmen. It is famous just 
one week in.the year, regatta week. The 
town is a quaint one of about 4,500 inhab- 
itants, and it is surrounded by the beauti- 
ful country seats of many wealthy Eng- 
lishmen. The regatta was first held in 
1839, and since that time it has grown in 
importance every year. It ranks with As- 
cot among the fashionable meetings of the 
Season, and to win a race or be one of a 
winning crew at Henley is the height of an 
English oarsman’s ambition. 

In addition to being a great sporting 
event, the Henley regatta is a great water 


our the strongest men in all their great col- 


in one letter, have lighter and broader boats 


advantage of the foreigners. 





river. As the racers draw nearer the fin- 
ishing line this cheer travels along the 
shore with them, and at the end the winner 
is given a perfect ovation. The course is 
marked with piles bearing white flags, and 
at each quarter of a mile there is a bell, 
which is rung as the crews pass, so that 
it is easy to note the interval between 
them. 

Last year the English were-very much in- 
terested in the Cornell ‘yell. This year 
the Yale “‘ Rahs”’ will be heard, and-if the 
Yalensiang win they will be heard above 
the noise of the English ‘“‘bravos”’ and 
“ well rowed.” : 

In addition to the races for the Grand 
Challenge Cup for eights, there are the 
races for the Steward's Challege Cun for 
fours, the Thames Challege Cup for eights, 
the Wyfold Challenge Cup for fours, the 
silver goblets for pairs, the Diamond Chal- 
lenge sculls for scullers, the Ladies’ Chal- 
lenge plate for eights, and Visitors’ Chal- 
lenge Cup for fours conferred to college 
and public school crews, and the Public 
Schools Cup. Columbia College won the 
ee Challenge Cup for four oars in 

im 

The Grand Challenge Cup is regarded as 
the most important race in the rowing 
world in England. It is an open event, and 
any eight that complies with the English 
rules can enter for the contest. .These rules 
State that “‘no person is an amateur who 
has taken part in an open competition for 
a stake, money, or entrance fee; who has 
knowingly competed with or against a pro- 
fessional for a prize; who has taught, pur- 
sued, or assisted in the practice of ath- 
letic exercises of any kind for vrofit; who 
has been employed in or about boats or in 
any manual labor for money or wages; who 
is or has been by trade or employment for 
wages a mechanic, artisan, or laborer, or 
engaged in any menial duty.’’ These rules 
may seem arbitrary, but they have suc- 
ceeded in keeping the sport in England up 
to a high standard, 

George Langford, a member of the Yale 
te has written to his brother in St. 

aul, 

In his letters Mr. Langford says the Yale 
crew has perfect confidence in its coach, 
Bob Cook, and that every member of the 
crew is taking care of himself and training 
carefully. They do not express confidence 
in a victory, for the English have. brought 


lege crews to keep the prizes and honors at 
home. The English, Mr. Langford writes 


than the Americans, and that is to the dis- 
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picnic. There will probably be 100,000 visit- 
ors at this sleepy little town to witness the 
races. Every room at the hotels will be 
occupied, every cottage that commands a 
view of the river will be rented at a fabu- 
lous price just for the week, and then the 
river itself will be covered with houseboats 
and yachts of all sizes and descriptions. 
A grand stand is erected for visitors, but, 
of course, it commands a view of only a 
small portion of the race. One of the fa- 
vorite points of view is the “ Red Lion” 
lawn, where at the conclusion of the regatta 
the prizes are distributed, but by far the 
most popular resort is the river itself. The 
course is 1 mile 500 yards in length. 

The starting place is at Regatta Island, 
just below Remenham, and the contestants 
row up stream against the current to the 
stone bridge which connects the counties 
of Oxford and Berkshire. From this old 
stone bridge along the Oxford and Bucking- 
hamshire banks as far as the starting line 
during regatta week college barges and 
gay houseboats line the river, and on the 
Berkshire bank are grassy slopes that run 
down to the water’s edge, with a background 
of high trees. Here and there between 
them peep out the cottages, surrounded by 
well-kept lawns and gay-colored flowers. 
Nature is at her best in England during 
Henley week, and every one who can takes 
a holiday to enjoy it. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
regatta to an American would be the house- 
boats. They present a gay picture. Some 
are sombre and some are brilliant in colors, 
Some are like floating gardens and some of 
them are hidden altogether with growing 
vines and long wooden boxes of growing 
flowers. Gay as they look by daylight, they 
make the river look like fairyland at night, 
when they are decorated with Chinese lan- 
terns and varicolored lights. Prof. White 
of Cornell wrkes of this scene: 

* When all is ready the scene at Henley 
presents a varied and fascinating aspect. 
Along the banks lie clumps of clustering 
greenwood, soft and deeply verdant lawn, 
and rolling field. Close under the shore is 
moored a broken line of more. than a mile 
of college barges and gay houseboats, 
gorgeous with radiant masses of flowers 
and trailing vines, decked with brilliant 
awnings, and trimmed with motley lanterns, 
which at sunset dispel the gathering even- 
ing shades. ; 

“Phen the river, a placid current, stirred 
with sporadic gusts which come shadowing 
down the horned flood in ripples and covy- 
ered with craft of every pattern—steam and 
electric launches, skiffs, graceful canoes 
and punts, and unwieldy tubs, propelled 
with every degree or absence of skill. 

“The fair sex bloom upon the water in 
charming nautical attire. On one occasion 
@ prettily decorated punt might have been 
geen bravely paddled by six ladies in dif- 
ferent styles of green, while another was 
navigat by a party of ftve damsels, ail in 

ink.” 


On account of the n 
and the amount of gs 
boats,” the races are 
boats rowing in each 


whness of the river 
occupied by the 
ed in heats, two 
™~ first heat 


the Americans began training, and which 
has been commented on in the London ca~ 
bles, is explained fully in Mr. Langford’s 
letters. 
begin practice with the short, quick stroke, 
and that the change to the longer, easier 
sweep was made so gradual that even the 
English, who are constantly watching the 
Amiericans at practice, did not discover the 
change for several days. 
for the Yale men to work in secret, as the 
banks of the river all along the course, 
every morning and evening, are lined with 
critics of the sport, who are seeking points 
of weakness or strength in the visitors’ 
mode of work. 


was sick on the passage, and they were put 
at work upon arrival of the shell. 





He says they were instructed to 


It is impossible 


The Yale crew landed in good trim. None 


Their 
training is simple, but is rigidly adhered 
to by every member. They rise early, and, 
after a brisk walk, they run at full speed 
for a distance. Then, after a bath and a 
light breakfast, they rest until 9:30 o’clock, 
when they go on the river.for two hours. 
After lunch they rest until 4 o’clock, when 
they go out for a spin, which lasts two 
neurs, and have supper at 7:30 o’clock. The 
retiring hour is 10 o’clock. In closing one 
of his letters, Mr. Langford says: 

“We are treated with every kindness and 
courtesy. I do not think any crew was ever 
shewn so much attention as we are receiv- 
ing here. We are constantly invited to 
pleasant places, but the rigors of training 
forbid that we accept the attentions that 
are showered upon us,”’ 





The Execution of Mrs. Dyer. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

In order to spare Mrs. Dyer the mental 
anguish of hearing the passing bell in con- 
nection with the triple execut’on, the au- 
thorities had her removed for the time be- 
ing to Holloway Prison, from which esteb- 
lishment she returned to Newgate at @ark. 
Before reaching her cell she had ‘to walk 
over the newly made graves of Millsom, 
Fowler, and Seaman, Mrs. Dyer retired to 
rest at the usual time, but apparently 
passed a very restless night, being in a 
very wretched and agitated state of mind. 
The chaplain was in attendance early in 
the morning, and spent some hours with 
the convict. Shortly before 9 BiHington> 
the executioner, in the presence of the 
Governor and the Sheriff and other officials, 
performed the operation of pinioning, which 
was done in a cell close to the scaffold. 
The woman had to be supported by female, 
warders, who accompanied her as far as 
the door of the seaffoid shed. The convict, 
supported by warders, was quickly placed 
in position beneath the beam, and Billing- 
ton at once adjusted the noose and cap. 
The execution was performed without a 
hitch, and the wretched woman ap to 

fifteen stone, 


die instantly. She weighed 


r hand, 
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TROTTERS AND PACERS IN GOOD 
RACING FORM FOR THE SEASON. 


Many Horses Now in the 2:10 Class 
and Apparently Capable of Fast 
Work—Beuzetta Looked To for Ex- 
cellent Time This Yenr—Advance 
of the Pacers—Grana Circuit Meet- 
ings Will Be Mostly in Western 
Cities. 


Judging by the high rate of speed that 
the trotters and pacers have reached at this 
early stage of the summer campaign, none 
of the harness records is safe this season. 
There seems to be no end to the number of 


steppers that can beat 2:20, and the once 
impossible barrier of 2:10 has now become 
so trifling an obstruction that the horses 
are going over it in troops. They are not 
entitled to all the credit for the improve- 
ment of recent years, man’s ingenuity being 
a most important factor. 

An examination of the siatistics shows 
that at the close of 1891 there were seven 
trotters and six pacers with records as fast 
as 2:10. The next year the safety wheel 
of the bicycle was applied to the sulky and 
a new era in light-harness feats began. 
From the baker’s dozen of notables that 
had got down to the unit mark during a 
half century of breeding, training, and de- 
velopment with the plain axle and high 
wheel for running gear, the crop has in- 
creased in the four years that the “ bike’”’ 
"has been used to 150. That the pacers have 
been the: more benefited by the improved 
vehicle is evident from the fact that there 
were 106 of the lateral-gaited fliers in the 
2:10 list at the close of 1895, while only 
forty-four trotters had earned a place in 
this select company. 

Though there were numerous sensations 
last season, the fourth year of the bicycle- 
sulky age did not give many top-notch per- 
formances. Among the trotters, the record 
for geldings was the only one disturbed, 
Azote cutting the mark from 2:07% to 2:04%. 
The pacers also had to be content with 
some changes in the minor championship, 
such as the one for mares, which Angie D. 
placed at 2:07. It is worthy of remark, even 
though it may possess no significance, that 
the alternate years since the advent of the 
light-running sulky have been rather bar- 
ren of record-breaking performances. 
Everything save Arion’s unapproachable 
mile in 2:10% at two years and the record 
for yearlings was eclipsed in 1892. 

The season of 1893 found the general rate 
of speed much higher, but the limit was be- 
low that of the preceding one. Nancy 
Hanks and Mascot, who were bracketed in 
the annals of 1892 with equal honors as the 
premiers at their respective gaits, were both 


undisturbed, and 2:04 remained as the 
acme of the harness racers’ flight for an- 
other season. ‘The next year relieved the 
dullness with the smashing of records right 
and left, including Robert J.’s near ap- 
proach to the two-minute mark. Neither 
he nor any of the swift-footed host of 
pacers that were out in 1895 were able to 
get any nearer to this coveted goal, and the 
trotters were only the smallest fraction of 
a second nearer than they had been in 1892. 
It remains to be seen whether the years 
whose dates end with an even number will 
continue to furnish more good fortune to the 
stars of the sulky than those whose last 
numeral is odd. 

There are now in training more likely 
horses for record breaking than at any other 
time in the history of light-harness sport. 
Of the trotters, Beuzetta is entitled to first 
consideration, as she was easily the best 
filly of two seasons, and in this, the first 
year of her gpoe: & the new pride of Ken- 
tucky should continue her career of tri- 
umph. As she scored her record of 2:06% 
in the fourth heat of a contest against 
other horses, the chestnut mare has full 
license to make the necessary improvement 
that will enable her to usurp the place 
which Alix has occupied for nearly two 
yeers. The latter’s best effort at four years 
was 2:10, in a time trial, which is, by com- 
parison, far below what Beuzetta did at 
the same age. If the latter succeeds in 
winning the crown, it will be the first oc- 
casion on which a world’s record was 
earned by a five-year-old. Her contempo- 
rary, Onoque, has a strong following for the 
championship, and with some reason, as she 
scored 2:08% last season in the hands of a 
trainer who does not rank with the famous 
Pennsylvania reinsman, John E. Turner, 
who now has her in charge. 

As Beuzetta is owned in New-York end 
Onoqua is the property of a rich Philadel- 
phian, the rivalry between the two cracks 
will be watched with the greatest interest 
by the horsemen of the two cities. Nobody 
has been able to get a line on either n:are, 
as both Hickok and Turner have the bump 
of secretiveness well developed, througn 
long experience on the turf. The former has 
already had one top sawyer in St. Julien, 
besides getting two more prospective cham- 
pions of late years in Directum and Hulda, 
though both of these California-bred celeb- 
rities broke down just when they gave 
promise of reaching the place their tutor 
coveted for them. Turner, on the other 
has given his attention to winr'ng 
races and acquiring a snug fortune thereby, 
leaving record breaking to others. (The 
doughty little ‘‘General”’ of the sulky is 
not without ambition in this line, however, 
and Onoqua is undergoing a most careful 
preparation on New-England tracks prior 
to joining the other candidates for the pre- 
miership later in the month. 

As for the pacers, there is a solid col- 
umn of them that has been steadily advanc- 
ing on time’s fortress, Jeaving the trotters 
behind at every stride. Robert J., the lead- 
er of this wing-footed band, is still in his 
prime, being eight years 21d, and has a 
reasonable chance of outdoing his own 
mighty effort of two seasons back, when 
he got within a second and a half of even 
time. He was raced off his legs in the open 
class and special matches last vear or the 
little monarch of the sulky would doubtless 
have given a better account of himself on 
the few occasions when he was asked to 
beat his own record. Even now he will 
doubtless be kept in reserve till some other 
pacer becomes dangerous. Ten other mem- 
bers of the side-wheeling brigade have 
scored below 2:05, most of them still in 
training. 

John R. Gentry has made the most brill- 
iant commencement of these, and his fut- 
ure success depends entirely on his ability 
to remain in condition. His defeat at Chi- 
cago shows that he {is not now in good 
form, At Red Oak he clipped a fraction 
from the 2:038% earned in 1894, and it is 
quite the fastest mile ever known before 
July. 

When the Illinois trainer McHenry had 
Gentryin hisstable he pronounced himavery 
difficult. horse to keep up to form, but An- 
drews of Buffalo, who has the stallion now, 
seems to have got the hang of his great 
pupil. As it was, he who gave Mascot the 
mark that defied competition for so long 
—the New-York reinsman—is quite capable 
of producing a second champion from such 
rare material as the shapely bay pacer who 
has accomplished the first record-smashing 
performance of the year. 

The near approach of the midsummer 
tournament that for a quarter of a century 
has been known as the Grand Circuit is 
attended with more than usual interest. 
Heretofore the HBastern cities have played 
a prominent part in this series, but the 
metropolis itself alone remains to uphold 
the credit of this section. Two old mem- 
bers of the circuit in New-England, Spring- 
field, and Hartford dropped out two years 
ago on account of strict laws against 
poolselling. Philadelphia followed their 
example for the same cause last season, 

nd in the Empire State the effect of 
fnti-betting legislation has had an even 
more marked effect. 

It was announced during the meetings at 
Buffalo and: Rochester last August that 
neither place would attempt to conduct a 
programme sufficient to attract the big 
stables under the present régime. This 
made it necessary to reconstruct the Grand 
Circuit, and the active members that re- 
mained found no trouble in filling the va- 
cancies among Western associations. The 
admission of Columbus, Ohio, and two In- 
diana ~cities—Indianapolis and Fort Wayne 
—gives Michigan,Ohio, and the Hoosier State 
a virtual monopoly of the sensations that 
are furnished between July and September. 
Since the chain of meetings from Saginaw 
to New-York was_made up, Buffalo has 
made a bid for a place, but the programme 
contemplated for the track that is the old- 
est one in the Grand Circuit line conflicts 
as to dates with Indianapolis. As the 
entries for Buffalo closed last Wednesday 
it will soon be known whether the horse- 
men who control the best stables will leave 
the regular line at Fort Wayne and make 
the long jump to the rival meeting, Buf- 
ifalo has an advantage in Sresiens the trip 
‘from In a to New-York, while its events 


plete the card for Indianapol 





and was given a drop five feet, . . . 


are c more than’a month before those 
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DWYER’S WESTERN TRIP. 


A Very Pleasant Compliment to the 
Owner of Ben Brush. 


To a man who is used to such persistent and 
at many times ill-considered and unjust ‘‘ ham- 
merings'’ as M. F. Dwyer, the following kindly 
words regarding him, printed in The Cincinnati 
Enquirer of June 29 ought to be comforting: 

**Mike Dwyer, who perhaps takes first rank 
among the plunging owners of the American turf, 
has come and gone. It is unquestionably within 
bounds to say that his advent gave Western 
racing a decided impetus. He brought into the 
West with him only two horses—Ben Brush, who 
came heralded as the greatest three-year-old in 
America, and Harry Reed, who had already es- 
tablished his right to be considered among the 
crack sprinters of the country. From the time 
the great son of Bramble cantered past the 
Stand on his way to the post in the classic 
Kentucky Derby unusual interest attached to the 
events in which he was engaged. And what a 
glorious series of contests the three-year-old 
events have proved to be! Other seasons have 
seen a few great races come out of the three- 
year-old fixtures, as Witness the memorable 
struggle between Spokane and Proctor Knott in 
their Derby, and that a few days later in the 
Clark Stakes at Louisville. But in no former 
season have the three-year-old events furnished 
so many brilliant contests as have marked those 
of this year, The Kentucky Derby, the Clark 
Stakes, the Oakley Derby, the Buckeye Stakes, 
and the National Derby.. In the arinals of the 
Western turf no such quintet of brilliant contests 
following each other in quick succession are to 
be found. Mr. Dwyer has figured largely in 
making up the Western turf history for 1896. 

** The plunger owner has gone out of the West 
leaving behind a good impression 
better class of racegoers. 
route did he show himself to be other than a 
genuine and high-toned sportsman, ever ready 
to advance the sport of kings and to further the 
interests of the associations under which he 
raced, even at the sacrifice of personal consid- 
erations. Just one week before the Buckeye 
Stakes was decided he said to Secretary Letcher: 
“My own interests, 1 feel, would be best served 
by not starting Ben Brush in your race. If I 
start him and he wins the race, it will give him 
a five-pound penalty in the National Derby at 
St. Louis, It is not business policy, for me to 
go after a five-thousand-dollar stake and jeop- 
urdize my chances of winning one worth three 
times as much. jut I know that your patrons 
Want to see my horse again try conclusions with 
Prince Lief and other good three-year-olds, and 
1 will start him." Can any one, in the light of 
subsequent events, doubt that Mr. Dwyer’s desire 
to further the interests of the Oakley Association 
and to gratify the wishes of its patrons cost the 
owner of Ben Brush $10,000, without figuring 
from the betting angle? 

“One thing must be said in the Easterner’s 
favor: He has not appeared to be always looking 
for the ‘best of it... He showed that by not 
cutting out his work to keep that five-pound pen- 
alty off Brush in the National Derby, and he 
showed it earlier when the match between Cle- 
ephas and Suisun was made at Louisville. On 
that occasion he went considerably more than 
half way, making concessions to the jockey club 
as to the amount of money to be added by it 
and to the owners of Suisun as to the distance of 
the race. The better class of racegoers will 
gladly welcome his return to the West.”’ 
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MINISTERS IN A STEAMBOAT RACE. 


It Was on Lake Michigan and They 
Rejoiced Greatly to Win. 


From The Chicago Tribune, June 30. 

Three hundred Chicago ministers yester- 
day set a fast pace for the laity—they were 
guilty of racing. 

Not “scorching” or steeplechasing or 
anything of that sort, but racing with 
steamboats. They manned the Christopher 
Columbus and the laity the Virginia, and—° 
well the pastors had followers in more 
Senses than one. They came in ahead. 

It was a unique close of the year’s work. 
An excursion to Milwaukee was arranged 
by the Rev. Mr. Alling of Evanston, and 
the design was to have it a combination 
business meeting and outing. But from 
start to finish business took a back seat. 
The stokers attended to the business end, 
while the clergymen, with their wives, sis- 


ters, aunts, et al. made a pretense of lis- 
tening to addresses on deck, but kept an 
eye on the smokestack of the rival boat. 

Of course the ministers all declared the 
race was an incident, but they cheered as 
lustily as the rest when their boat came 
out ahead. 

It was one of the prettiest and closest 
races which has ever been seen on the 
lakes. When the big steamers rounded the 
South Point at Milwaukee the Virginia 
seemed to have a slight lead over its an- 
tagonist. It was evident to the most 
casual observers they were in the hottest 
kind of a struggle to see which would enter 
the piers first. Great volumes of black 
smoke poured out of the stacks, and every 
man who could be spared was sent below 
to help at the fires. The big engines were 
worked to their utmost. 

Both steamers broke the water with their 
prows in a surprising manner, and it 
seemed for a time as if the Virginia might 
win its point, as, from the shore it had the 
inside track in an apparently side-by-side 
race; but the suspense was soon cut short 
by the Columbus crossing its bows, the 
whaleback entering the harbor first, the 
Virginia following a minute behind. 

The clergymen had a double programme 
—one for each way. Curiously enough, they 
discussed reform and temperance after 
they had left Milwaukee. The Rev. Dr. 
Johnson of the Presbyterian Church—the 
excursion was made up of Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyte- 
rians—presided on the out trip. Secretary 
Ralph Easley, as the representative of 
the Civic Federation, told of the work of 
that organization; the Rev. John P. Hale 
of organized charity; Mr. Holbrook of the 
social and political aspects of the federa- 
tion, and Dr. R. S. Martin of the efficiency 
of the work. 

The Columbus won again on the return 
trip. 





Formed the “Snake Bite Habit.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

The results of the long series of experi- 
mental observations upon snake bite which 
Prof. Fraser, the great Indian authority, 
has been conducting, go to show that we 
are within measurable distance of a time 
when thé thanatophidian will not merely 
cease to justify its name, but when its 


pite will become one of the luxuries of 
ife. 

Probably no man has used up more watch 
glasses and brown paper in these experi- 
ments than Prof. Fraser, so that there is 
not likely to be any mistake about it. Any 
number of death dealers have had the 
papered watch glass presented to their 
fangs. Every one of these receptacles 
has had its fill of ‘“‘cloudy, watery fluid, 
somewhat viscid,” which, scientifically 
evaporated, has produced its modicum of 
“brittle, yellowish deposit.” Moistened 
with a little water or glycerine, when re- 
quired for use, this deposit, ‘‘ unalterable in 
character,’”’ has been introduced into the 
system of the lower animals, from the 
frog to the horse, and now the horse has 
been made as immune to snake poison as 


‘Roux’s horse is to diphtheria. 


The immunity of the human animal from 
the effects of snake poison thus seems as- 
sured, But this is not all.. A lady has 
been discovered at Lahore, who, having 
made herself immune without the horse, 
simply cannot do without the luxury of a 
snake bite once a month. As a delight, it 
appears to beat morphia injections out of 
sight, and to be attended, in the immune 
person with directly beneficial: consequences 
to general health, besides. The “snake 
habit’’ seems destined to oust the other 
altogether. 





The State Campaign in Alabama, 


From The Mobile (Ala.) Register. 

The campaign for the Governorship of 
Alabama, which was opened three weeks 
ago at Leeds, has continued with results 
satisfactory to the party managers. Capt. 
Johnston has been making speeches which 
have been greatly applauded and which 
have been influential in drawing away from 
the Republican-Populist combination many 
of the men, who, through faith in Kolb, 
Bowman & Co., were led away from the 
party during the last three years. It seems 


to us that thre Goodwyn combination has 
fallen to the ground. The Republicans 
are giving but half-hearted, support, and 
the Populists are giving no support at all. 
The fact is, the white Republicans are all 
sound-money men, and’ they are not trying 
very hard to get out of touch with their 
‘National organization. The negroes go to 
the Republican-Populist meetings and do 
some shouting, but thet? presence is pro- 
ductive of harm and not good to the cause; 
for the Populist cannot stomach this asso- 
ciation with the negroes. Goodwyn is 
really in a pitiable position. Capt. John- 
ston intends te put him out of the busi- 
ness for good, however, in this campaign. 
He desires that the defeat of Goodwyn 
shall be so decisive that there can never 
be any reasonable question abouf it; that 
even the old ory of fraud in the elections 
shall be raised in vain. To this end he is 
making a vigorous canvass in all parts of 
the State. See f 
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ALEABOUTWEATHERCOUKS 





WHY IT WAS THAT THE Cock 
SHOWED CHANGES OF THE WIND. 


The Man Who Relied on the Church 
Weathercock—Old Latin Verses— 
Antiquity of the Weathervane— 
The Manufacturer of To-day—Why 
the Eagle Supplants the Cock— 
Elaborate . Weathervanes — Past 
Realistic Art. \ 


; “Pore gentleman!” said the landlady, 
’* an’ he’s not likely to get over it. You re- 
' member him, Sir,” the good woman was 
| talking to a representative of Toa NEw- 


York Times, “ and what a cock-shure and 
positive kind of a person he were? Never 
made no mistakes, and allers backed up his 
opinions with a reason. Says he to me, 
‘It’s going to be elear or stormy, Madam,’ 
‘as the case might be; ‘ that weathercock on 
.8t. Thummum’s says so, and no mistake.’ 
But he began to make blunders. He’d 
‘think it was going to be a fine day, and 
start from home without his umbrella and 
rubbers, and it would rain cats and dogs, 
and he’d come home soaked through. And, 
contrarywise, he would say, ‘It’s certain to 
snow or rain,’ and it didn’t rain or snow at 
all, and that was the beginning of it; and 
so gradually he got to take on queerer and 
queerer. On, he’s quite harmless and pays 
‘his board regular, and it’s a shame, be- 
cause he got to be that shaky in his upper 
story, all on account of that weathercock.”’ 
. Now, THE TIMES man did not question for 
a@ moment the sanity of his friend, whose 
only hobby was to think himself weather- 
wise. ‘‘ But what has the weathercock on 
St. Thummum’s to do with it?” asked THD 
TIMES man. 

“You see them four pints of the com- 
,spass? There was a heavy blow in May, 
you remember, Sir, and the pints of the 
compass they got twisted round. North 
‘was nearly south, and east was nowhere in 
particular, and the rooster he got whirling 
round as regular as clockwork, just the 
Same as ever, and he pinted right, and it 
was the t’other thing as was all wrong, 
jand so he lost his bearings, and that was 
how my lodger got cranky, putting his re- 
liance on St. Thummum’s weathercock.”’ 

The subject of weathercocks is a curious 
‘one, and you might begin with its deriva- 
‘tion. ‘* Wedyrcokke”’ is an old spelling, 
and the gallinacious bird has given its 
name to that object that veers with the 
wind. In Danish it is ‘* Weerhaan,’’ but, 
though “haan” sounds like the fetnale 
bird, we do.not say ‘‘ weatherhen,”’ be- 
cause ‘*“‘haan’”’ isa word used forthe entire 
species, irrespective of sex. To apply it to 
a weathercock, by changing the sex, then 
might serve as explanatory of the want of 
fixity, and we can quote Chaucer, ‘‘ chang- 
ing as a vane.” Vane is a good old Anglo- 
Saxon word derived from “ fana,” a flag; 
for ancient vanes, aS we see them imitated 
to-day by modern architects with mediae- 
val fads are flaglike in form. 

In old times, however, the cock was al- 
Ways used. There is some rather doubt- 
ful autharity who says that papal enact- 
ments in the middle of the ninth century 
so ordered it that ‘‘a cock was to be set 
on every church steeple as an emblem of 
St. Peter.’’ Worshippers had their atten- 
tion called to the cock in these words: 
“For when ye behold the cocke remem- 
ber your sinnes, and, with Peter, seeke and 
obtain mercy’ Whereupon. some English 
skeptic of Wycliffe’s time asked: ‘* Why 
should I believe in a cocke, for he is not 
much when alive, only good to put in the 
pot, and he is no live cocke, but a 
dumb one on a church steeple?’’ As to its 
origin, the cock must come down to us 
from the most remote times, as far as his 
emblem was used to indicate the direction 
of the wind. There is reason to suppose 
that the cock surmounted the Tower of 
the Winds in Athens. The area of the tail 
and the wings gave the cock a good chance 
to have motion imparted to it by the wind. 
As to the symbolism of the cock, many 
tiresome pages might be devoted to that 
topic alone. 

The weathervane must have been of the 
earliest introduction, for there is a refer- 
ence to a weathercock on a church tn Brix- 
ton, in the England of the ninth century, 
and on the Bayeux tapestry a weathercock 
is quite conspicuous. That people have 
puzzled themselves about the origin of 
the cock on the weathervane long before 
now is evident from these lines, taken from 
a Latin doggerel, said to have been writ- 
ten early in the fifteenth century: 

Multi sunt Presbyteri qui ignorant quare, 
Super domum Domini gallus solet stare. 
Quod propono breviter vobis explanare, 

Si vultus benevolas aures mihi dare. 

There are ten more verses like this one, 
and the exflenation of the use of the cock 
as sacred to St. Peter is presented. We 
somewhat doubt the antiquity of the dog- 
Latin, because the “si vultus benevolas 
aures mihi dare’’—to be rendered ‘“‘1f you 
will kindly lend me your ears’’—has a de- 
cidedly modern smack. Anyhow, it is 
stated that these verses form a part of a 
mediaeval hymn of 1420. 

In England during the eighteenth and 
part of the nineteenth century, the cock 
and church steeple seemed to have angered 
English people, who were then boiling over 
with rage against the French, for the cock 
was declared to be a Gallic emblem. Some- 
body ‘wrote verses directed against cocks 
on top of churches—not on religious grounds, 
but because that bird was always 

Changing, 

Ranging, 

Whirling, 

Twirling, 
and the word ‘“‘vane”’ was twisted 
‘‘ vain,” as indicative of a French trait. 

Sometimes on old English ‘churches dedi- 
eated to particular saints their own em- 
blems were used as weathercocks. For in- 
stance, on the Church of St. Lawrence 
swings a gridiron sacred to the martyrdom 
of that saint. 

The use of some figure to catch the wind, 
other than sacred, was common. The farm- 
er used a sheep, an ox, a horse, a pea- 
ceck, according to his fancy. In the United 
States a curious survival of the past was 
noticeable some years ago in Nantucket. 
On the tops of the chimneys were weather- 
cocks shaped like whales, and possibly in 
the long past these indicators of the wind 
were often looked at by wives and girls 
whose husbands and sweethearts were far 
away in the arctic flues. Such old emblems, 
we think, should be taken down and pre- 
served as mementoes ere they are blown 
to pieces, 

In this country the cock surmounting a 
church has gone out of fashion. Chanti- 
cleer has been deposed, It is generally the 
cross which has taken his place, somewhat 
indifferent as to the exact kind of creed 
the church has adopted. Generally for all 
public buildings the eagle has supplanted 
the cock. As explained to the writer of 
this, the eagle has advantages over the 
cock, because the first, always represented 
with outstretched wings, so catches and 
holds the wind better. But the manufact- 
urer of such things, whose business is in 
‘“‘weather vanes,” not ‘“‘ weather cocks,” 
does not depend on thé eagle at all to in- 
dicate the exact direction of the wind, and 
so the bird of freedom is supplementary 
to the big arrow with its broad feathers. 
It is the arrow, which, moving with the 
wind, acts on the eagle and governs its 
actions, Pretty generally the weather- 
vane maker unites with his business that 
of selling and erecting flagpoles, and sur- 
mounts his tall pole with his weather- 
vane. There are arrows built to crown 
buildings, which are over 16 feet in length. 
Some are elaborate,as the surmounting eagle 
holding in its beak an electric light, and so 
the cost of a complex weathervane alone 
runs into the hundreds of dollars. The 
eagle will often measure some eight feet 
across. The metal used is copper for the 
bird, and the points of the compass, in 
large copper letters, would be held in 
place by strong iron crosspieces. The cop- 
per is gilded. For a mast 100 feet high, 
which appears to be about the maximum 
length of an Oregon pine stick, a sixteen- 
foot arrow would be wanted. Just now 
amateurs in flagpoles look with envy on a 
town in New-York State which, with its 
flagstaff of 100 feet and 1 inch, will sup- 
posably look down on all other lower flag- 
poles, by precisely that one inch. 

The weathervane man believes fully in 
the adage that “ there is no ill wind which 
does not blow good.”’ The cyclone is his op- 
portunity. Just as soon as he learns that 
there has been a good gale in the neigh- 
borhood of New-York, he knows that his 
services will be required. Weathervanes 
have been torn off and carried entirely away, 
or the points of the compass are all wrong. 
Then comes the want for new vanes, and 
the repairing of the old ones; for a weather- 
vane is so familiar a thing, so often looked 
at, that its absence is at once regretted— 
and so the vanemaker has his innings. 

The latest novelty in weathervanes is 
the trotting horse at a 2:10 gait. Fish were 
popular as weathercocks, but have gone 
somewhat out of vogue. Some time 0 
tastes ran in the way of ostriches, but their 
time has passed. It is with regret, then, that 
the student of voaeoene becomes con- 
scious that the cock surmounting a church 
has been deposed. Maybe it was the fault 
of the modern weathervane manufacturer, 
who as 2 realistic artist insisted on giving 
the outline of that aggressive bird, the 
gamecock, never falling to arm his logs 
with exaggerated spurs. ‘The cock of the 
mediaeval period was an archaic bird, with 
-@ subdued appearwmce, and never the bird 
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HE WEEK IN THE CLUB WORLD, 


Of all days in the year the “ glorious 
Fourta,” which by the mutations of the 
seasons fell yesterday, and thus cheated 
many business men out of a whole holiday, 
is the one most lively and most enjoyable 
in the many country, sqciai, sporting, and 
yachting clubs, and the most absolutely 
dead and depressing in the New-York City 
clubs. Yesterday proved no exception to 
the rule, and, while the clubbouses at Tux- 
edo, Hempstead, Westchester, Larchmont, 
Meadowbrook, Oyster Bay, Staten Island, 
Morristown, Baltusrol, and Seabright pre- 
sented scenes of animation all through the 
day and evening, which will be repeated to- 
day, the New-York clubhouses had much 
the atmosphere, as they will have again to- 
day, of comfortably furnished and luxurious 
tombs, with solemn-faced and silent-footed 
uniformed servants as funeral attendants. 
The lot of a club waiter or attendant 


on the Fourth is of all men’s the most mis- 
erable. It might be thought that they would 
enjoy the comparative freedom from. labor 
which the infrequent calls for their serv- 
ices on that day make possible, but, on the 
contrary, they are as a rule so affected by 
the dullness of the atmosphere and the ab- 
sence of those whom they serve that they 
await the coming of the day with dread, 
and hail its departure with joy. The stew- 
ards of the out-of-town clubs are never at 

a loss for a sufficient number of servants 
over the Fourth, for every city club serv- 
ant who is temporarily out of a job or who 
can get two or three days’ leave is only 
too glad to take a place even if only for the 
holiday, and thus in a way be in the life of 
the time. 

s,* 

Regattas at Larchmont and Oyster Bay, 
tennis and golf at Tuxedo, and golf at all 
the clubs, whether primarily devoted to this 
game or not, were the attractions which 
administered to the pleasure of New-York 
clubmen yesterday. With the usual enthu- 
siasm with which Americans enter into any 
new “fad,” the exceeding heat of the day 
did not deter the golf players from devot- 
ing themselves to their favorite sport 

from morn till dewy eve.” The game in 
its native land is one played in cool airs, 
and even in the frosts and snows of Win- 
ter. It was never intended to be played in 
high Summer, much less tropical heat, and 
players who have become experienced 
on the other side view with amusement 
the American golfer playing over the links 
in our great heat. When tennis was the 
craze here it was pursued to the same fool- 
ish extremes, and golf will continae to be 
played in weather which is entirely un- 
suited until the majority of its devotees 
have gotten over the first virulence of the 
craze, 

9 

That yachting still holds a high place in 
the affections of clubmen generally was 
well evidenced yesterday by the large at- 
tendance at the Larchmont regatta. and 
by the throng of men who went up from 
the city in the morning for the minor 
events at Oyster Bay. Members of the 
Larchmont Club who had not seen the 
clubhouse since the recent additions to it 
were more than agreeably surprised with 
the improvements. The Larchmont Club now 
possesses a country clubhouse which in 
appointment and facilities is not surpassed, 
Save possibly by that of the Tuxedo Club. 
The club steamboat was crowded as usual 
with the Wives and families of the members 
and with a certain number of unattached 
yachtsmen who were not fortunate enough 
to receive invitations on any of the sail- 
ing yachts and who would on no account 
miss the annual Larchmont Fourth of July 
regatta, 

*,* 

A Summer now rarely comes that some 
one or other of the leading New-York clubs 
does not take advantage of the dull season 
to renovate its house, to rebuild, or per- 
haps to move. Last Summer the New- 
York,Yacht Club was closed almost the en- 
tire season for a renovation of its interior, 
and the preceding Summer the Seawan- 
haka Yacht Club was virtually without a 
home from May until October. It has be- 
come the custom—and a very kindly and 
gracious custom it is—for the other clubs 
to extend their hospitality during these 
periods to those who may be deprived of 
their own club facilities. This custom is 
now well established, notwithstanding some 
older clubmen argued against it when first 
introduced on the ground that it would en- 
able irresponsible men to take advantage of 
their hosts for the time being. This argu- 
ment was shown to be futile for the reason 
that any club accepting the hospitalities 
of another, and which kept its organiza- 
tion, Was responsible for its members to 
its host, and so the clubs extending hospi- 
tality could not suffer loss. There is not 
an instance known where a member of any 
club to whom the privileges of other clubs 
during the closing of his own has been 
extended who has abused that privilege, so 
that the clubs are all the more willing to 
extend their facilities at a dull season of 
the year to fellow-clubs of the same stand- 
ing. In this way, the members of the 
New-York Yacht Club, while their own 
house was closed, were guests of the New- 
York, Manhattan, and Calumet Clubs. The 
members of the St. Nicholas .Club, while 
their new house was buiiding three or four 
years ago, were put up at the Calumet. The 
Calumet also extended its privileges to the 
members of the Seawanhaka Club a year 
ago, and this Summer the Metropolitan Club 
has invited the members of the Knicker- 
bocker Club to become its guests while the 
latter’s house is being renovated. 

*,* 

The Knickerbocker Club is never well at- 
tended in Summer, as its membership {is 
drawn largely from the distinctively leisure 
set of men in New-York, who, as a rule, 
pass their Summers abroad or at Newport 
or other fashionable watering places. In- 
deed, it has been said that Mr. Philip Allen 
and the servants form the Knickerbocxer 
Club during the Summer months. When it 
was decided, therefore, last Spring to 
change the interior arrangements of the 
house and to make some added improve- 
ments to its exterior, the Summer was se- 
lected as the period for these alterations, 
which have been begun, and, in fact, are 
now well under way. The Knickerbocker, 
jike the Calumet Club, occupies a house 
formerly used for residence purposes, but 
which has been altered in its rooms and to 
some extent in its exterior. Both houses 
are very simple in architecture, but are 
none the less attractive, and it is to be 
hoped that no decided change will be made 
in their exterior appearance for some time 
to come. They have become features of 
central Fifth Avenue, and both have an at- 
mosphere of heavy respectability and age 
which it would be a pity to disturb. The 
Metropolitan, which is now sheltering the 
few Knickerbocker Club members who are 
in town, is very quiet itself at present, and, 
although the daily attendance grows a lit- 
tle better each year, its vast rooms and 
halls are not what might be called ani- 
mated at any time. 

+,* 

The large Fifth Avenue clubs are much 
disturbed over the imminent tearing up of 
Fifth Avenue, which is going to stop all 
movement and traffic on that thorough- 
fare and subject the residents on that 
street to great annoyance for probably 
over a year to come. It is promised that 
the work, which is made necessary by the 
need of new sewers, will be pushed as 
speedily as possible, and will be performed 
by finishing two blocks at a time before the 
two are disturbed, but New-Yorkers 
know too well what these promises amount 
to, to have any definite hope of thvir fulfill- 
ment. The one bright spot in the prospect 
ig that on the completion of the huge job, 
a fine, smooth and duraole pavement, either 
of wood or asphalt, will be laid, not again 
to be disturbed. With ihe multiplication 
of asphalt streets throughout the city, the 
rough pavement of Fifth Avenue, with its 
consequent dirt and noise, becomes more 
and more objectionable. It is perhaps too 
much to be hoped for that when the sewers 
are laid and the new pavement yut down 
the Legislature will have passed the bill 
restricting Fifth Avenue to pleasure traimfc, 
but the new pavement will be a step in that 
direction at least. As said above, the Fifth 
Avenue clubs will be the greatest gainers 
by a new pavement. The noise cn Suin- 
mer evenings made by the present granite 
roadway is so great that, with necessarily 
open windows, conversation in their front 
rooms is almost impossible. 

*,* 

Another week has brought another one 
of New-York’s leading clubs :nto the gen-- 
eral movement throughout the country 
looking toward the quasi adinission of ladies 
to club privileges. The University Club 
has purchased two lots in ddition to those 
recently acquired by it at Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-fourth Street, fronting on Fifty- 
fourth Street, for which it paid upward of 
$130,000, and upon which it proposes to 
erect a ladies’ annex to the club, to be fur- 
nished and appointed in the most luxurious 


and its 





| well considered this question, 


manner possible. The club has evidently 
de- 


ia iets yon 
s-. . 
York clubs minich -have admi wom 
to some of their es followed the 
lead of th t ub of Boston 
which was the first of the large social 
clubs of America to arrange a ladies’ an- 
nex. The Algonguin Club of Boston soon 
followed the ex te of the Somerset, and 
the Metropolitan Club of New-York made 
quite a sensation by adopting the plan 
here, although the di Club had ad- 
mitted women to its privilgees on almost 
equal terms with men some years before. 
The late Samuel Borrowe, one of the found- 
ers and most enthusiastic patrons of the 
Riding Club, had much to do with this 
innovation ‘in New-York club life, and pre- 
dicted ten years ago that within a yp eee 
tively short time every one of the ar 
social clubs of New-York would provide 
accommodations for ladies, and certainly 
for the wives and“daughters of their mem- 
bers. It is safe to say that as the Univer- 
sity hag followed the lead of the Metroool- 
itan in arranging for a ladies’ annex in 
its new building, so the Union, when its 
time comes to aye es a new home, and this 
cannot be long delayed, will in turn ar- 
range for a ladies’ annex. The “new 
woman” will not be put off much longer 
from sharing the club comforts of her men 
friends. 

+,* 

There is nothing of a sensational neturé 
in the large mortgage which the Progress 
Club has recently placed upon its hanrd- 
some house on upper Fifth Avenue. The 
club is entirely prosperous, but money wag 
needed for some improvements and other 
purposes, and this mortgage was cousid- 
ered the best way of obtaining it. 

CLUB ‘MAAN, 


CARRARA’S MARBLE QUARRIES. 





Their Output Is Large, Their Meth« 
ods Most Primitive. 


From The London Times, 

The British Vice Consul at Spezia, in @ 
report on the Carrara marble industry, says 
that last year the production of the quar- 
ries was 108,951 tons of ordinary and stat- 
uary marble, and 52,360 tong of sawn and 
worked marble. 

The different kinds of marble in the mar- 
ket from the Massa-Carrara quarries are 
statuary or Carrara, properly so called; Si- 
cilian, veiried, dove, and peacock. There are 
a few colored quarries, but their product 
is insignificant. Massa produces some cole 
ored marble. There igs a quality of mar- 
ble, perhaps the most rare, and for some 
purposes the most beautiful, known as 
“‘ pavonazzo,”’ or peacock, It has a creamy 
ground with blood violet or purple mark- 
ings or veins. Of the Sicilian, (biancochi- 
aro,) blocks of almost any size can be ob- 
tained. It is only a question of transport. 
Blocks weighing as much as forty tons have 
been seen at Carrara. A quarry of red 
marble has lately been worked near Gar- 
fagnana. 

The main valleys in which the quarries 
Iie are the Ravaccione and Fantiscritti. 
To reach the Ravaccione a long valley of 
quarries has to be passed, at one end of 
which, named Crestola, the finest statuary 
marble is excavated, while at the other 
end the commonest “Sicilian” is found. 
Two explanations are given for naming 
the ordinary bfancochiaro marble ‘“‘ Sicile 
jan.” One is that during the French occu- 
pation of Italy it was sent to Sicily and 
thence to England. The other that the 
vessels loading marble afterward went to 
Sicily to complete their cargoes with 
fruit, &c. 

The number of querries is estimated at 
645, of which about 387 are worked. Of 
these, about 329 give Sicilian, 27 statuary, 
22 veined, 7 dove, and 2 peacock marble. 
The quarries give work to 4,500 quarry= 
men, whose wages range from 8f. to 2f. a 
day. Another 1,000 men work in the towns 
at the sawmills, studios, &c., as sawyers, 
carvers, rubbers, and polishers. 

The conditions of labor in the marble 
district have undergone little change. 
Wages are much the same as they were 
twenty years ago, but the purchasing 
power has decreased, owing to the heavy 
taxation and enhanced cost of living. 
Remedial measures to remove or mitigate 
the grievances that gave rise to the riots 
in 1894 were proposed before they were 
quelled, but there has not been time to 
carry them all into effect. One of them, a 
fund to provide against accidents and their 
consequences, has been raised by the ad- 
dition of a small percentage to the tax 
levied on the output, known as “ pedag- 
gio.’”” The sum thus raised during 1895 wag 
£1,950, and five houses were built at the 
quarries to render first aid. 

Accidents and injuries are of daily oc« 
currence. The serious ones are between 
seventy and eighty yearly, and those ter- 
minating fatally are about eight per an- 
num. The quarryman’s life is not a pleas- 
ant one. He leaves his home often in the 
small hours of the night, so as to be at his 
work soon after daylight. A huge slice of 
bread crammed into his pocket is breakfast 
and dinner; his supper will be a dish of 
coarse ‘‘ minestra,’’? and perhaps a glass of 
sour wine; meat he never tastes, unless a 
little on Sunday; nevertheless, says the 
Vice Consul, he is a good fellow, rather 
rough-spoken and indifferent to his relig- 
ious observances, but thoroughly honest. 

Little machinery is used except at the 
sawmills, and this is made in Italy. A good 
supply of iron for the saw blades comes 
from Germany, and is rolled out at Udine, 
in Italy. It is of better quality and cheaper 
than English. A few tools also come from 
Germany, but besides these saw blades and 
tools, other articles, such as machine belts, 
steel, and hardware goods, which at one time 
were obtained exclusively in England, are 
now either manufactured 
tained in Germany. 
article which is always imported from 
France, viz., ‘‘lifting-iacks,”’ as those 
made in Germany or England are not 
adapted to the requirements of the Car- 
rara quarries. 


MLLE. 





COUEDON’S HARVEST. 


pletons of Many Nations, 


Paria Dispatch to The London News. 

Strange, but true, the fame of the angel 
Gabriel's visitations have brought up the 
number of Mile. Couédon’s correspondents 
to about 2,000 a day. To find a parallel 
for them in number one must go back to 
the time when Mr. Gladstone was the great 
power in English politics. Bxtra letter 
carriers and sorters have been employed 
for nothing but the Couédon correspondence. 
As the Pythoness cannot ruin herself in 
buying postage stamps, she does not an- 
swer letters asking for interviews unless 
they contain prepaid envelopes. One has 
now to wait for weeks before being author- 
ized to call on her. She is applied to from 
all parts of the world for communications. 

It is unlikely that the all but technical 
failure of her action for libel against Le 
Jour will take from her reputation as a 
seer or seeress. Those wishing to go on 
believing in her say that the Paris judi- 
cature js packed with Jews and Freethink- 
ers, and what else could be expected than 
a judgment as favorable to the paper as the 
law allowed. American mystics are most 
desirous to have Mile. Couédon among 
them in the States. a refuses te quit 
France, though her predictions be disre- 
ee Her appearance in court the other 

ay did not favorably impress bench and 
bar, but it showed that she is almost worn 
to a.skeleton by the life of unhealthy ex- 
citement that she leads. She was a fine- 
looking girl when she began to receive the 
visitations, but now looks wan, wasted, 
and certainly fifteen years older. 

In commenting on this dispatch, The 
News says: “ The present generation, like 
so many of its predecessors, is forever 
‘seeking a sign.’ Mile Couédon, the confi- 
dante of the Archangel Gabriel, is, says 
our Paris correspondent, besieged by let- 
ters. No less than 2,000 a day come pour- 
ing in upon her. If this be an age of sci- 
ence, it is also an age of superstition. 
America, most practical of all countries, is 
also specially-rich in visionaries; and the 
Archangel Gabriel's friend is eagerly sought 
for, it seems, in the States. Well, poor 
Mr. Judge is dead, and something new in 
the same line is wanted, we suppose. After 
all, if hundreds and thousands of people 
believe in Mahatmas and Mme. Blavatsky 
there is nothing so very wonderful in the 
quit ot , the confidante of the Archangel 





Another Phrase for Hard Times, 
From The Richmond (Va.) Presbyterian. 
A man who now earns $20 a month at 
light labor may buy with it five barrels of 
flour. There is some mistake about the 


hardness of the times. A more accurate 

expression would be ‘inconvenience in 

business.” The Chinese and Egyptians 

ve — at the prospect of hara times 
ours 





Ostrich with Free-Silver Symptoms, 
From The Chicago Tribune. 

The young ostrich that arrived at the 
National Capital a few days ago by way 
of an incubator has signalized the event 
by swallowing one of its keeper’s siiv 
buttons. The bird has been names. See 
Kinley, but must be fr ened if i¢ 





shows any more 


in Italy or ob-°* 
However, there is one? 


A Vast Number of Letters from Sime - 


ws 








A CURIOUS SOCIOLOGIC AND SCIEN- 


TIFIO RESEARCH. 


Dr. Arthur MacDonald’s Study of Ab- 


normal Woman Through the 


Menns of “Personals ”—An Effort 
to Find Departures from the Or- 
dinary iu Taient, Genias, or Oth- 
erwise—Quoiations from the Many 
Replies to the Advertisements. 


WasHINGTON, July 4.—Among the many 
sociologic and other scientific inquiries 
made by the Bureau of Education of the 
Government is one of great interest con- 
“i @ucted by Dr. Arthur MacDonald, the 
: psycho-neural expert, curing & period of 


several years, the results of which have 
been put by him in comprehensive form for 
public inspection. This is nothing less than 
a study of abnormal woman in the United 
States and Europe. Dr. MacDonald says 
that he first had some difliculty in de- 
ciding upon what method to pursue in this 
investigation, for the reason that women, 
when subjected to any sort of a personal in- 
quiry, is most likely to misrepresent her- 
self, sometimes unconsciously, but more 
often than not with malice aforethought. 
An inquiry of this sort has not only to 
make an inventory of the facts, but to seek 
out the causes. In pursuing an investiga- 
tion in a laboratory a selection and ar- 
rangement of material and the conditions 
under which experiments are to be made 
are a necessary preliminary. But when 
human beings in society constitute the 
laboratory the difficulties are greatly in- 


creased. 

The study of abnormal woman 
stitutions was a comparatively simple mat- 
ter, but Dr. MacDonald believed that more 
tangible results could be had in the study 
of abnormal woman as she is in society. 
The word abnormal in this instance is 
not given its “popular” meaning, for in 
this sense abnormality means differing from 
the ordinary, whether in the sense of tal- 
ent, genius, or their opposites. After some 
consideration it occurred to Dr. MacDon- 
old that the most convenient and perhaps 
the best method of getting the desired study 
would be through the “ personal” column 
of the newspapers. Accordingly, he in- 
serted advertisements in all of the leading 
Sunday paper§ of America and Europe, 
keeping them in for several months. Three 
distinct types of advertisements were used— 
the first applying for correspondence with 
young educated women of high social and 
financial position; the second asking for 
correspondence with the same class upon 
the sociological development of Woman, 
and the third, which was inserted in all of 
the important papers of Europe, applying 
for correspondence with women of high 
education, or women university students— 
German, French, and English. The doctor 
gave his own financial position and stand- 
ing, and explained that there would be no 
trifling. 

Means were taken by the doctor to insure 
against possibilities of identification, and 
in his records he has no names, dates, or 
personal references of any kind. He felt, 
he says, that the personal columns were a 
public medium, and that in using them for 
a sociologic inquiry he was doing nothing 
unwise. In all, he received about 2,000 re- 

lies to the various advertisements. About 

per cent. of the letters received were 
from persons of questionable character, and 
these were discarded. In something over 
200 cases he was enabled to meet his cor- 
respondents, some of whom were fair to 
look on, but most of whom were not, and 
he was allowed to make the complete meas- 
urements of their nervous systems and 
their mental conditions by the use of the 
set of remarkable instruments in his labor- 
atory in Washington. These results have 
been put in statistical form for publication 
at some future day by the Government. 
With the remainder of his correspondents 
whom he did not meet the correspondence 
Was most interesting. The replies in cer- 
tain of the cases are worthy of mention for 
their intelligence of diction and their com- 
prehensive survey of sociologic questions, 
showing that the women from whose pens 
they came were what they pretended to be. 
Many of the correspondents—schoolgirls and 
the like—acknowledged that they went into 
it “‘ just for the fun of the thing.” 

Dr. MacDonald thinks that in the results 
which he has obtained he has been enabled 
to make a more comprehensive study than 
ever before of woman out in society at 
large, where she has the most direct influ- 
ence upon the world’s morality. The cor- 
respondence being so extensive, Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s replies in many cases were nec- 
essarily very brief, but for these three 
months he gave up all of his days and most 
of his nights to this work, and succeeded 
in keeping up his replies. He says that 
the fact that his replies were necessarily 
brief led his correspondents to write longer 
letters, in the hope of drawing him out, for 
as long as he was reserved and conserva- 
tive the women’s curiosity—and in some 
cases even their interest in his study—led 
them to write longer letters than they 
‘would have done if he hid enlarged on his 
work or said more about himself. Some of 
his more intellectual correspondents con- 
tinued the discussion of sociologic problems 
from their own standpoint after he had 
ceased writing altogether, giving him from 
time to time most valuable information on 
various questions, but most of them. as 
soon as their curiosity was gratified, or 
they discovered that they were being stud- 
fed through the magnifying glass of their 
own curiosity, ceased writing altogether. 

The first advertisement was as follows: 
Gentleman of high social and univ sity "a 
ticn desires correspondence—acquaintanse ont 
necessary—with young educated woman of high 
Social and financial position. No agents; no tri- 
fiers: must give detailed account of life; refer- 
ences required. Address lock box —., : 

Some of the correspondents av 

2 s . ve 
Mames and addresses in their first B.~4 
jllustrating the credulity of young women. 
As a type of letters to his correspondents 
the doctor says the following will give a 
general idea of the first letter: 

Your kind answer to personal adverti 
just received. Be so good as to an me on 
e@bout yourself, as requested in advertisement 
and I shall be pleased to correspond, ‘ 

Other and longer letters were written to 
those with whom the correspondence con- 
tinued, the doctor giving his own name and 
address. Here follow a number of answers 
to the first advertisement: 

I am college bred, and have written k 
for different papers. Some day I'll ie ato 
I have material for three books now, but must 
cut it down. My favorite amusement is the 
study of mankind. The result of my studies 
in this direction I shall put in my book, (a 
novel, of course.) You may think me very 

~ Sa raaataaeal but perhaps you are funny your- 


in ‘in- 


Dear Mr. A.: Your letter with newspaper cut- 
ting really interests me. I wonder whether you 
know more of “‘ boarding houses”’ than I? You 
certainly cannot abhor them more religiously. 


I suppose you would like some description of 
me, but I am sure I can’t describe myself, 
though I can give you some cold facts that you 
might turn into an algebraic equation if you 
@re very, very clever. 

A—Weight, 117 pounds. 

B—Height, 5 feet 5 inches, 

C—Age, 22 years. 

AxBrx — x. 


If you will send me your real name, photo., and 
references I think I'll write to you, just for a 
lark. Am tired of the society act, and fancy I'd 
like just a tiny bit of Bohemianism. 

I know [names city] as well as you, perhaps, 
so be sure you do not send me a photo. of your 
footman, and refer me to the baker. By the 
above, I did not mean to suggest I knew you, 
et es city]—a Brongn all depends on 

e inflection or ‘‘ q es of tone ression.”’ 
(See Delsarte.) a vg 


I am afraid of nothing in the world, nor the 
universe, either, and I always do exactly as I 
please. I had a dear friend—a fox terrier—whose 
advice I used to ask. (I don’t ask any one’s ad- 
vice now.) After confiding my difficulties to 
him and begging him to speak, he would bark 
a little and look wise. Then I would go away 
ami do just as I had intended to all along. He 
wae the best adviser and confidante in the world. 
Man could do no more, and he had the advantage 
of never taking offense because I did not follow 
his advice to the letter. 


Like one who dreams a horrid dream 

I saw your heart beat through your ¢yes; 
And in that moment I became 

A frozen corpse that never dies. 
<< ery blasted be the guile 

ich makes your very nature base; 

You hide your behind a smile— 

A — with an angel's face. . 


Kindly send me a letter, like a good fellow, | 


i before T go away. Think 
wid “Cuunte you Sinn bs long. 

Of course I cannot tell you the payment re- 
quired for the privi. of stud me, Are you 
not com again? should like very much to 
see you. ‘ou must know that i am a business 


woman, and, like a man with the same kind of 
occupation, cannot leave ray work for long. 


Until lately I taught in school, but the life was 
too confining. Moreover, my individuality was 
entirely obliterated. 1 was not honest, and I 
vowed this season I would cut away and make a 
path for myself in some other field. The work 
now is hard, but there is g¢resh air attecnei to 
it; it may mean fv<rdo:n 2nd independence, and 
I long for both. 


It seems to me needless to speak of social posi- 
tion; one’s style of diction, &c., should spezk for 
itself, and you may rest assured I will yet call 
Lyon you for a douation. I am no longer a girl, 
Lut rave ripened into womanhood, which may 
not meet with your approbation, and ‘tis only 
just that we should have a fair understanding at 
the start. 


— 


Your interesting reply to my note received. In 
it you display a caution it is worthy to imitate. 
Have considered the question of submitting to 
you my autobiography, and decide, not a page 
until whom I am to gratify makes himself known 
to me. If my dear old companion should dis- 
cover an envelope labeled ‘lock box,’’ I very 
much fear her charge would soon be transported 
beyond the pale of freedom. And to use your 
own argument, (poor rule, &c.,) do you not con- 
cede it an irrational proceeding to correspond 
with a lock box? So suggestive of prison life, 
too. 


My life has been spent in the vain endeavor to 
satisfy selfish people. I’ve given it up, and now 
make the venture, which may not be strictly 
orthodox, of forming acquaintances outside of 
custom’s prescribed methods. 


I’ve always been told I was a homely person. 
Perhaps those who’ve said it were no judges, or 
really thought I was handsome and told me the 
reverse for fear I might become vain. 


I Wish you had given me questions to answer. 
I am afraid you will find this epistle somewhat 
chaotic. I hope to find you are a private de- 
tective. hat’s the most mysterious thing I 
know of, unless it be a foreign nobleman look- 
ing for an American heiress. 


Are you a sophomore? I am 
not interested in financial matters, as I have 
more money than I can use, yet am not per- 
mitted to give it away. (I may. as well add, 
though perhaps not relevant, that if I should 
marry, my fortune is sq, ‘‘tied up’’ that it 
would be controlled only by myself.) 


Please explain. 


I am * * * a brunette of twenty, living a 
secluded life in a small town with my parents. 
Are you a married man? Are you over eighty 
years? Should you be either, don’t bother to 
answer; but should you be a good, clean fellow 
from twenty to thirty-five, I should certainly be 
pleased to hear from you, and will send you my 
photo, maybe. 


Mr. Man: I should indeed be sorry not to 
prove an exception to my kind if forced to judge 
you by your writing, for it is undeniably bad, 
very bad, and did I not entertain a lingering 
hope that it was purposely so as a means of 
disguise, I very much doubt if I should en- 
courage another such hieroglyphical epistle by 
replying to it. Apropos, are you an American? 


I am a great poet—have published books, but 
not in English. You will find me to be a lady 
in the full understanding of the word. My prin- 
cipal task is to study men. The personal column 
is the medium I use. 


Do you wish to know something of me? The 
extent of my dry goods bill? Enormous, I as- 
sure you. My personal appearance is very satis- 
factory, thank you. * * * Have I any personal 
defects? Yes, a dimple in my cheek. * * * I 
hear one of the ladies calling: ‘* Will you never 
come to life again?’’ This reminds me that my 
letter is sormewhat longer than my nap was sup- 
posed to be. 


In order to obtain a different type of cor- 
respondents, the doctor inserted the follow- 
ing in several well-known papers: 

Author desires correspondence on the sociolog- 
ical development of women with lady of highest 
intellectual and financial position; acquaintance 
not necessary. Address Lock Box — 

The following are paragraphs from letters 
received in reply: 

I am an English woman with a college educa- 
tion. * * * I am going through not quite a 
boil-down process, and when I become completely 
harmonized I know that the spirit of Henry 
Clay, my beloved counterpart, champion, de- 
fender, my guide, philosopher, and friend, will 
use my organism to give out grand utterances to 
the world, and carry on to-day what he left 
uncompleted in the past. 


I wonder if hypnotism can be carried by letter. 
If so, you have perhaps unwittingly drawn me 
out of my shell. 


We know no reason why we are born, but 
merely to consume the corn, devour cattle, fowl, 
and fish, and leave behind an empty dish. But 
the fowl and fish would soon fall under our 
aesthetic senses without a spicy relish, and that 
stimulating relish must be composed of fine ap- 
parel and lovers’ vows. 


Either you have a pure motive and a good 
purpose, or this is a fine scheme to fall in a 
network of old maids who are wealthy and man- 
less. 


I am told that I am two distinct women at 
times, and am conscious of it myself. Can it be 
that I am ruled by two totally different ances- 
tors? Do you ever have that feeling? I wot 
not, but go on your way unswervingly, calm, im- 
penetrable. Am I right? To-day my sans-gene 
ancestor is uppermost, so lay this out-of-season, 
out-of-reason, saucy. letter to that source, and 
forgive i. in me. Make allowance for all my 
idios#ncrasies. 


The outside day asserts itse]f again; it is rain- 
ing cats, dogs, and demons. An indigo atmo- 
sphere surrounds me. I am being literally wiped 
out. I am drowned. Chaos. 


The third advertisement, with slight vari- 
ations, was inserted in some of the principal 
newspapers of Europe: 

Gentleman (de l’education Européene) desires 
to correspond in German, French, or English, 
with lady, (gebildete Dame oder Studentin.) 

This advertisement was of a less personal 
nature than were the previous ones, and it 
was expected that those who answered it 
would show either in themselves or sur- 
rounding conditions a less degree of abnor- 
mality. In general, the contents of the let- 
ters confirm this supposition. Many very 
entertaining letters were received by the 
dcctor in reply, the following being a para- 
graph from one of these: 

Your letter to hand. Must I confess that after 
reading it I laughed till I cried? Don’t be cross, 
Monsieur, but you must own that to advertise 
for a French or German correspondent and then 
correspond only in English does seem funny, and 
your letters hitherto. (you promised not to take 
offense at anything I said) strike one as if you 
typed off several that would suit various corre- 
spondents, just adding a few lines in your own 
handwriting that may bear a little reference to 
what each in particular wrote about. There, has 
the masculine brow grown very black, and has 
the masculine mustache been fiercely twirled 
(though I forgot—Americans are clean shaven, 
aren’t they?) as, after reading the above, you 
mutter, ‘‘ Confound it, what does the woman 
mean by hitting the right nail on the head in 
this fashion.”” ‘‘ Plenty salaam, Monsieur,’’ as a 
black servant of ours used to say—and—and 
shall I go on—or have you had quite enough of 
this correspondent? 

As Dr. MacDonald is an excellent linguist, 
he was able to carry on this study through- 
out the greater part of Europe, and in this 
correspondence he has letters from Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Constantinople, the Neth- 
erlands, Canada, &c., the writers being in 
many insances not only women of culture 
and refinement, but of the highest social 
standing. 

As Dr. MacDonald says, a careful read- 
ing of all the letters shows that the ma- 
jority of the correspondents do not seem 
to have anything special to do in life. Many 
are in abnormal conditions rather than 
abnormal themselves. The motives for an- 
swering the “ personal’’ ars various. Some 
say it was merely “curiosity,” yet there 
is the suspicion that, behind all, there was 
a lurking or semi-conscious idea that pos- 
sibly they might meet in this way the man 
of their choice. Some say they are on a 
“Jark”’’; others thought that the adver- 
tisements were rather conceited, and so 
gave the author a scolding. This is a fa- 
miliarity; those whom we upbraid we gen- 
erally Low best. A number were for- 
eigners in our country, and seemed to have 
few friends, and so sought acquaintances 
through a “personal.” The number that 
have been in Europe and speak more than 
one language is striking, and illustrates 
that traveling to any extent seems to de- 
velop in the young the desire to be con- 
stantly on the go; not wishing (often not 
able) to give continued attention to any 
one thing; tiring soon of everything—if not 
of life itself. This sort of discontentment 
can develop venturesomeness or rashness 
in many a girl who, if surrounded by nor- 
mal conditions, would herself criticise such 
acts severely. A number feel “lonely,” 
and desire a “congenial” correspondent 
or acquaintance. Some admit disappoint- 
ment in leve—a cruel] deceit on the part of 
a friend. Sometimes they will not tell their 
troubles, as it is painful to recall sad ex- 
periences. Some found their lives ** un- 
eventful” or “‘ monotonous”; others were 
tired of living in a small town. Some liked 
“mystery.”” The novelty of corresponding 
with an unknown person was “ interesting.” 

No one reason ¢an be given why the 
“personal” was anawered. If we say cu- 
riosity was the cause, we overlook the fact 
that many women who have much curios- 
ity do not necessarily answer personals; 
the same reasons may be given in regard 
to those who are lonely, or have little to do, 
or who are in want, or who are of an inde- 





pendent mature. All these condi ha 
Peek tehtensn Sak aoe ak thtek ae ee 





oF? z 


jont in themselves te account for the 

fferent canes 

In a sociological sense, anewering a “ per. 
sone!’ cannot be considefed a normal 
procedure for ea woman. If, then, in this 
sense, the correspondents are considered 
under the head of abnormal, the gente 
arises as to how far this sociological ahb- 
normality is due te surroundings, and how 
far to the individual herself. it is self- 
evident that every act is influenced by both 
the character and surroundings of the in- 
dividual. These two factors are the cause 
of the act, but the question is, To which 
factor 4s the act mostly due? It cannot 
be due wholly to either one. 

It may be asked, said Dr. MacDonald, 
Why so many letters have been introduced. 
In an empirical investigation, new lines of 
study require much more detail. “As a 
rule, it is better to have too many data 
than too few. For to assume in a prelim- 
inary inquiry what material is important 
and what is not important is premature. 
To exclude material on theoretical grounds 
at the outset is to allow pre-suppositions 
undue influence. A laboratory inquiry may 
be continued a year. or more, and often 
the result of all the labor may be stated 
in one page or one sentence; or there may 
be only a negative conclusion, but this is 
no reason that an investigation should not 
be undertaken. Negative results may be 
useful for future study, in indicating what 
methods or material to avoid. 

In a scientific study of society it is the 
individual that is the unit; the importance 
of investigating him lies in the fact that 
he is a repetition or representative of many 
others. We are much more alike than we 
think; it is natural egotism that tends to 
exaggerate differences. The individuals 
who answered the “ personals” probably 
represent a constant factor in society, for 
the same advertisement inserted at an- 
other time would doubtless recelve about 
the same types of answers. 

The study of human beings is an indica- 
tion of the practical tendencies of our 
times; one new truth here is as important 
as facts about animals or rocks. Although 
we have made sciences of the two latter, a 
science of human beings, or anthropology 
of the living, hardly exists. A complete 
study of any human being from birth (or 
before) till death would make a volume, 
and until this is in some measure accom- 
plished we cannot expect to have a scien- 
tific sociology in the rigid sense. 





NAVY YARD NOTFS. 


The navy yard is in full Summer attire. 
The grass and trees look as fresh and green 
as the cool breezes that blow in around 
the docks can make them. The nasauir- 
tiums in front of the office are masses of 
blossoms and fragrance, and the hollyhocks 
near the wall surrounding the Admiral’s 


house are full of brilliant blooms. 


*,* 


There is a general peaceful air about the 
grounds. It makes one think of Wilson 
Barrett’s remark in his first interview in 
America—‘‘ The most peaceful things I have 
seen in America,” he said, ‘‘ are the forts.’’ 
It is the ornamental part of the navy 
yard’s artillery that has this peaceful ap- 
pearance. The cannon balls that lie in 
great pyramids on the lawns are woven 
together by spider’s webs, and the indus- 
trious caterpillar has chosen some of the 
big cannon and their carriages for homes. 
There is one here and there that is fairly 
white with these little caterpillar beds. It 
is not a bad simile, death on the cannon, 
but eventually a beautiful resurrection. 

*,* 

The air of peacefulness ends at the docks. 
The number of war vessels in various 
stages of repair, cleaning, &c., lying there 
is attracting many visitors to the yard. 
Sunday is the only day visitors are admit- 
ted on board without a special permit, as 
the work cannot be interrupted. The 


cruiser Columbia left for Tompkinsville, 

I., on Friday. The New-York and the 
Newark are two of the cruisers of the 
White Squadron in commission still left 
there. The monitor Terror, the ram Katah- 
din, and the coast survey steamer Blake 
are three other vessels. Those not in com- 
mission are the cruisers Atlanta and Chi- 
cago, the monitor Puritan, and the torpedo 
boat Ericsson. There are sometimes two 
or three hundred visitors on a single Sun- 
day. Tompkinsville is the place where the 
visitors are usually expected in greater 
numbers. “ We have sometimes as many 
as 1,000 visitors there in a day,” said an 
officer on one of the cruisers. 


*,* 


With one of the monitors in the dry dock 
the other day, the visitors who came merely 
to stroll around the grounds could see the 
two sulphur springs which the navy yard 
boasts, The water comes bubbling up’ in 
two places through the stones in the bot- 
tom of the dock. They are both on the 
left-hand side, looking out toward the wa- 
ter, and some distance apart. The water 
is said to be strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. The stone around one spring is 
much discolored. The men in the yard take 
a drink from the springs occasionally, on 
general principles. 

*,* 

The anchor rack on Morris Avenue, in 
the navy yard, is an interesting feature 
that many visitors do not see. It has in 
it now about 125 anchors of various sizes, 
all looking very large to inexperienced eyes. 
Some of the anchors belonging to the Chi- 
cago are in the lot. 

‘‘T saw one of them marked 1,560 pounds,” 
said a recent visitor. 

“That could not have been possible,” said 
an outsider. ‘“‘I don’t think they come so 
large.”’ 

“That was a small anchor,” said an offi- 
cer of the yard. ‘“ Large anchors average 
<. ~_ to Fe pounds,”’ 

“We have three anchors weighing each 
about 10,000 pounds,” said the Officer of the 
Day on the cruiser New-York. ‘“ We have 
also fifteen other anchors. A 10,000-pound 
anchor is not large for a 9,000-ton vessel— 
.. little over a pound for a ton against a 

ow. 

“Our big battleship Indiana has a 14,000- 
pound anchor. That is the largest.” 

The anchor, which was used so long as a 
watch charm to symbolize hope, is by no 
means a representative of the patent an- 
chor of a modern naval vessel. The mer- 
chant marine takes many of the old Gov- 
ernment anchors, and the best modern in- 
ventions are put in their places. 


“They are putting powdered cork in the 
paint on the war vessels to absorb the 
moisture,” said a man interested in the in- 
ternal structure of things. “It is quite 
new.” But it is not new. The cork was 
used at least as far back as when the first 
cruisers were built. The water on the out- 
side of the iron vessels and the greater de- 
gree of heat inside made the addition of 
powdered cork to the paint used inside val- 
uable, as it absorbed the moisture formed. 

*,* 

The most distinctively Summer feature 
of the navy yard on warm days is always 
the dress of the men. The Officer of the 
Day makes his rounds wearing his white 
uniform, heavily trimmed with braid, and 
with a white helmet on his head. The 
men on guard duty wear white trousers 
and helmets, and the officers and sailors on 
the vessels are also in white. 





English as She Has Spells. 


From The Buffalo Courier. 

Last Wednesday in this city the Régents’ 
examinations in spelling were held. Of pu- 
pils in the eighth grade who presented 
themselves for examination there were 530. 
Of this number 157 passed. The eighth 
grade pupils average about thirteen and a 
half years; it is the highest grade in which 
spelling is taught. Bearing this in mind, 
the following curious blunders in spelling 


will be of interest: 
The word “ heroic” was spelled various- 


ly, ‘‘erory,” “ herarick,” ‘ heriout,” “ der- 
oig,” ‘ deroick.” “ Seriously’ was spelled 
*“seriscielys,” and “ cearesly.” pollo 
would have doubted his identity under 
these guises: ‘‘ appoal,” ‘‘ ophollow,”’ ‘* up- 
hollowed,” “‘apoly,” “‘appolop,” ‘“ apilo,” 
“ofhollow.” Saturn did not fare much 
better ag “‘ succorn,” “ sacard,” “ souttern,” 
“catern;’”? nor Homer, who in one paper 
masqueraded as ‘“ Whomer.” One youth 
spelled “giants,” ‘‘jiantets. ‘ Nucleus,” 
took a fall out of many in this wise: 
*“‘neutlyous,” “ youtious,’ “ muglylees,”’ 
“nequles,” “pelos,” ‘“netelouis,” ‘‘ neuk- 
leeous.” ‘‘ Faculties ’"’ came out as “ facta- 
teys,” and “ backletives.” Evidently the 
Iliad was not known to all the pupils, m 
of whom wrote it “illioned,’’ ‘“ guillet,” 
ni ec. “illiant,” “‘hellod,” “ gilioth,” 
“ Philosophies,” was transmuted into “ fila- 
citis,” and “ scientific,’ into ‘‘ siamthipac.”’ 
One 8 “ distinguished,” tin- 
whiched,” and “ aurora’’ was changed to 
‘“orroraw,” and “ orrora.”’ 





Semi-Annual Dividends in Hartford. 


From The Hartford (Conn.) Times. 
The July dividends of Hartford stock cor- 
porations show increase of nearly $40,000 
as co with 
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NATICNAL GUARD NWOTEZE. 
or ; ; 

The opening week of the camp of in- 
struction at Peekskill has proved a very 
successful one, ana the routine of instruc- 
tion has been greatly aided by the fine 
weather. The commands in camp, viz., 
Eighth Regiment, Squadron A, and First 
Provisionai Baitalion of Separate Com- 
panies, went to work with a vim. The 
Bighth Regiment, it was naturally to be 
expected, did not show that perfection of 
drill prominent in some of its sister organ- 
izations, as an unusual] percentage of men 
in its ranks are raw recruits, who had 
very little previous instruction before going 
to camp. The fact must not be lost sight 
of that the camp is a place for instruction, 
and officers and men go there to learn and 
not to show off in fancy movements. The 
Eighth, consequently, with nearly 200 new 
men, needed more instruction than the 
average regiment. Its work, all things 
considered, was excellent, and its tour of 
duty should prove very beneficial. The 
Battalion of Separate Companies, individ- 
ually, was well drilled, particularly the 
Forty-second of Niagara Falls, Capt. But- 
ler, and after the first two days the men 
readily grasped the movements by. battal- 
ion. The work*Sof Squadron A, it is almost 
unnecessary to note, was of the highest 
order, and there was no work too hard for 
Major Roe’s troopers, They were undoubt- 
edly the hardest-worked body of men in 
camp, but performed every duty with their 
customary energy and cheerfulness. The 
work of the First Battery detail, under 
First Sergt. Jansen, also deserves a word 
of praise. Its tents were models of neat- 
ness, and the morning and evening guns 
were fired with the greatest promptitude. 
The following record shows the strength of 
each command in camp at the end of the 
first twenty-four hours: 

Squadron A, Major Roe 

Second Separate Company, Capt. Kirby 
Twenty-fifth Separate Company, Capt. Fales.. 
Forty-second Separate Company, Capt. Butler. 
Forty-fourth Separate Company, Capt. Goodier. 

EIGHTH REGIMENT, COL. CHAUNCEY. 
Field staff and non-commissioned staff........ 


Company B...... C080 Consens Seecsdesoncccdoc 
Company C 
Company D 
COMDORY Mec ccececccse @ cecceccces eee cece oe 
ES stb bccnviae seannse tes oo enewensoe 
ne eee eee ecoces 
Company H 


The election of Major Franklin Bartlett 
to the Colonelcy of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, gives satisfaction throughout that 
command, Colonel-elect Bartlett has great 
force of character, and is an energetic and 
accomplished officer and gentleman, well 
calculated in every. respect to assume the 
responsibilities of commandant of the 
Twenty-second. He first joined the Guard 
as a Lieutenant in the Ninth Regiment 
April 4, 1884, was promoted to Captain of 
Company D, Twenty-second Regiment, Dec. 
4, 1888, and Major March 23, i891. In the 
latter capacity he demonstrated such 
marked ability as a field officer, especially 
while at camp, that the majority of his 
brother officers at once set their minds on 
him as the coming leader of the regiment. 

*,* 

The regularly recurring rumors about 
the resignation of Col. Dowd of the Twelfth 
Regiment have again been prominent in 
the past few days, and were to the effect 
that the Colonel intended to resign in Octo- 
ber next. Of course, the Colonel intends 
to resign Some day, but when seen in ref- 
erence to the rumors he stated that he had 
settled upon no particular date, and at pres- 
ent was giving the matter no thought. This 
will be very gratifying news to the officers 
of the Twelfth, who admire the sterling 
qualities of Col. Dowd, as well as to the 
military authorities, who would be loath 
to lose such a competent officer. 


a 

The Thirteenth Regiment will be relieved 
at camp next Saturday afternoon by the 
Twenty-third Regiment, which, for the pur- 
pose of going to camp, will assemble in its 
armory at 10:30 in the morning. The regi- 
ment will probably take-some 700 officers 
and men to camp. With Col. Smith’s com- 
mand will be the Thirty-fourth Separate 
of Geneva, Capt. Wilson; the Forty-first 
of Syracuse, Capt. Butler; the Forty-sixth 
of Amsterdam, Capt. Vunk, and the Forty- 
These com- 
panies will form the Third Provisional Bat- 
talion and will be commanded by Capt. 
Wilson of the Twenty-fourth Separate Com- 
pany. 


While practice firing is prescribed for all 
the infantry and cavalry organizations of 
the State, as well as for the naval militia, 
the artillery branch of the service is wholly 
neglected. General headquarters could well 
afford to bear this fact in view and pro- 
vide the means whereby the artillery could 
gain the advantage of practice firing with 


service charges. Lieut. Flannigan of the 
Second Battery has already presented the 
State of New-York with a handsome trophy 
for firing competitions among the several 
batteries, but thus far the generous dona- 
tion of the Lieutenant is only accumu- 
lating dust in the Capitol at Albany. All the 
batteries in the State will be present in 
camp in August, and there seems no good 
reason why some competitive firing for the 
trophy could not be arranged for at that 
time. There is every facility for such firing, 
including a safe stoppare for shot against 
the mountain side, bounding the north of 
the camp. Adjt. Gen. McAlpin, it is hoped, 
will make the necessary appropriation for a 
competition. 


The steamer Tolchester has been hired by 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment, for Fri- 
day next to take the relatives and friends 
of the members of the Thirteenth who 


desire to visit the camp. The regi- 
mental band will be on board. The com- 
mittee in charge of the excursion is Lieut. 
Forburg, First Sergt. smith, Sergt. Bethel, 
and Privates Lucius and McCormack. 


Col. William Seward of the Ninth Regi- 
ment directs that command to assemble at 
its armory at 10:30 o’clock on the morning 
of July 18 for a tour of duty at the camp 
of instruction. The regiment will parade in 
heavy marching order, wearing State serv- 
ice uniforms, and will take a train from the 
Grand Central Station at 1 o’clock. While 
at camp the Colonel announces that each 


man will be held strictly responsible for 
the care of his rifle, which he must keep 
thoroughly clean and in perfect order. Be- 
tween now and July 18 company command- 
ers are directed to assemble their companies 
and communicate to them such of the rules 
governing the camp service as apply to 
their duties. The Colonel also directs the 
commissioned officers of the regiment to 
supply themselves with the new forage cap 
recently — by the orders of Adjt. Gen. 
McAlpin. e regimental headquarters, it 
is officially announced, are now established 
in the new armory, between Sixth and Sev- 
enth Avenues, the entrance for the present 
being on Fifteenth Street. 


*,* 


Sergt. Michael J. Ryan of Company I, 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, has been elected 


First Lieutenant of Company E, and Sec- 
ond Lieut. Francis J. Keaney has been 
elected First Lieutenant of Company K. 


The Thirteenth Regiment last year was 
very roundly criticised by the Inspector 
General for its generally unsatisfactory 
condition, lack of discipline, &c. Since that 
time a marked change has been apparent 
for the better. Inspector Gen. McLewee, 
on the muster roll of the regiment con- 
cerning this year’s inspection, says: ‘‘ This 
regiment, the only organization among the 
regiments of the Second Brigade to show 
an increase in numbers, has improved won- 
derfully since last inspection, and appears 
to be a new organization throughout. The 
commnenens officer and his associate offi- 
cers and the rank and file deserve great 
credit for the immense amount of work 
they have evidently performed, to so soon 
overcome the very unsatisfactory condition 
at last inspection. This year found them 
neat, clean, and steady, showing a very 
satisfactory appearance and greatly im- 
proved discipline. Under the said order of 
things this regiment is on the high road to 
success, which must be a source of grati- 
fication to the regiment, as it is to the in- 
specting officers.” Company G is rated as 

ing a te handsome and satisfactory 
appearance, d viding the honors with Com- 
nies and D for general excellence. 
erything in agers oer I was found in a 
most satisfactory condition, and this ccom- 
pany also divided the honors with the oth- 
ers mentioned. Company received a 
very similar rating. Company K is said to 
have been very neat in appearance, lockers 
well dressed, and manual of arms excel- 
lent; books well kept, except the record of 
events, 
*,° 

The members of the First Battery who 
will fire the morning and evening guns at 
State Camp the current week are First 
Sergt. Jansen, Sergt. Cramer, Corp. Scidel, 
Trumpeter Haws, and Privates Beckel- 
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hout, qeare. * Cockle, Campbell, Han- 
TOK, Corcora athows, Ommans, ulle 
ger, Smith, and atts, 

*,* 

The indorsement on the fuster roli of th? 
Fourteenth Regiment in connectivn with 
the recent annual inspection shows an im- 
provement in the regiment over the former 
inspection although there is stiil work to be 
done. A marked improvement is noted gen- 
erally, but the percentage of attenaance at 
drills is said to be very poor. Cuimpany A, 
it is noted, should have its condition thor- 
oughly investigated. Company B is saia to 
be fair, Company C good, Comvany D good, 
Company E fair, Compan; F good, Com- 
pany G fair; Company H, Gen. McLewee 
notes, needs a’ thorough stirring up; Com- 
pany I is said to be poor, and should be 
thoroughly investigated, andj Coimpany K 
has the best indorsement, being rated as 
very good and an example for the entire 
regiment to follow. 

*,* 

Major Henry C. Everdell of the Twenty- 
third Regiment, who was promoted to that 
office in December last, has sent in his res- 
ignation for business reasons, but strong 


efforts are being made to have the Major 
remain in the regiment a while lpnger. 
Major Everdell, who is a son of the First 
Colonel of the regiment, is a very poputer 
and efficient officer of the Twenty-third, 
which he entered as a private in Company 
A on June 25, 1879. He was promoted Cor- 
poral April 7, 1880; Sergeant Feb. 3, 1882; 
First Lieutenant Feb. 19, 1886; Captain 
Dec. 14, 1887, and Major Dec. 2, 1895. 


*,* 


Capt. W. K. Van O’Linda of the Thirteenth 
Regiment has issued some new instructions 
to the command, which arrived at camp 
yesterday afternoon, and in connection with 
the duty therewith, which may be found 
of general interest. The Captain directs the 
company to be divided into permanent drill 
squads, provision being made in the proper 
squads for men who are not then present 
for duty. Thereafter, at all formations, 
the men will always fall in by squads in 
their places in their squads, to which they 
will be assigned by their Corporals, Each 
Corporal will be held strictly accountable 
for the proper condition of his squad. Be- 
fore each drill parade the Corporal will 
cause his squad to fall in, and he will then 
inspect it. He will see that the uniforms 
are gees A worn, that the equipments are 
properly justed, belts tight, and that all 
brasses and buttons are bright and clean. 
After having made this inspection, the 
Corporal will march his squad to its proper 
place inthe armory in time for the forma- 
tion. He will then report to the Sergeant of 
his section any man or men in the squad who 
are out of order. The Sergeants will re- 
—_ their list of delinquents to the First 

ergeant before the company is dismissed. 
The enlisted men of the company will not 
communicate with a commissioned officer 
upon any military matter. All matters re- 
lating to uniforms and equipments will be 
referred to the Quartermaster Sergeant; all 
other matters will be referred to the First 
Sergeant, who will, in proper case, lay the 
matter personally before the commissioned 
officer, 

,* 

As predicted, the State Examining Board 
appointed to look into the qualifications of 
Lieut. Arthur Cecil Clayton of the Seventy- 
first Regiment, did not find it necessary to 


convene for work in behalf of the Lieuten- 
ant, as he resigned before the board con- 
vened. r 

Plans have been submitted to Adjt. Gen. 
McAlpin, and approved by him, for the 
erection of a range house at Creedmoor for 
the regiment, which is to be fitted up with 
all necessary conveniences for its members. 


Corp. C. H. Smith of Company I, Twenty- 
second Regiment, has been appointed Quar- 
termaster Sergeant, vice Mr. H. Gawtry 
Romaine, promoted Lieutenant, Mr. Ro- 
maine has received his commissicn, 

*,* 

The next event of interest to the members 

of the First Naval Battalion will be the 


joint camp at Orient Point, L. I., in com- 
pany with the Naval Reserve of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. This camp will 
commence next Saturday, and will continue 
for several days. 


Second Lieut. William Smith of Company 
B, Eighth Regiment, has been elected First 
Lieutenant. 

*,* 

The members of the Fourth Platoon of 
Troop C are to undertake a practice ride on 
Long Island next Sunday. 

* 

Capt. Lyons of Company A, Forty-sev- 
enth Regiment, has received a very flatter- 
ing indorsement from Inspector General 
McLewee on the last annual inspection of 
the company. The General says: ‘“ The 


appointment of this company was excellent 
adjustment of equipments particularly goo 
—an example for the rest of the regiment. 
Manual of arms good, quarters neat and 
clean, average percentage present for duty 
from Oct. 2, 1895, to April 25, 1896, in 
all 28 events, 87.71. The best in the regi- 
ment.”’ afi 

- 


The members of the Third Battery, Capt. 
Rasquin, are putting in some good work 
at Creedmoor in mounted drills and other 


instruction, which they are unable to prac- 
tice in their armory, owing to the unfortu- 
nate delay of the contractor in completing 
the alterations commenced some months 
ago. The battery went to the State hie 
at its own expense in order that it might 
gain needed instruction for the camp tour 
in August next. 


The Brigade éf Rhode Island Militia, Gen. 
H. Kendall commanding, makes a six days’ 
tour of duty in camp at the State camp- 
ground at Quonsett Point, R. IL. beginning 
to-morrow. The brigade comprises 2 regi- 
ments of infantry, 8 companies of 50 men 
each; 1 separate company of infantry, (col- 
ored,) 1 — battery of 4 guns, and ma- 
chiné-gun battery; 4 Gatling guns, 45 cali- 
bre, 10 barrel; 2 troops of cavalry, (battal- 
ion formation,) 50 men each, and a Signal 
Corps of 5men. The camp, 365 tents, was set 
up under direction of the Quartermaster 
General of the State during the past week, 
The troops are fed by cooks and waiters 
hired by the Quartermaster General, who 
is also the Commissary General of the 
State. The brigade is received by the Gov- 
ernor on Friday of this week in camp. No 
dress uniforms are carried to camp this 
year. 

s,* 

The following is the indorsement of 
Inspector General McLewee of the annual 
and supplementary mounted inspection of 
the First Signal Corps, Capt. Homer W. 
Hedge: ‘“‘The appearance of the corps, 
which paraded 100 per cent. for inspec- 
tion, was first-class in every respect; uni- 
forms, arms, and ———- in good condi- 
tion, the former well fitted to the men, and 
the latter handsomely adjusted. A short 
drill followed muster, all movements being 
well executed. An exhibition was then 
given inthe special work ofasignal corps, 
a feature being reconnoissance work and 
map drawing by telegraphing. Quarters 
neat and clean and lockers uniformly and 
handsomely dressed under a good system. 
Signal apparatus all in excellent condition. 
Also all horse equipments. Blankets and 
ponchos not marked. Recommend that 
cross-flag ensigns be worn on collar of 
blouse and shoulder knots, which is the 
custom of the United States; Army and the 
armies of many other countries; also that 
cavalry overcoats be issued in place of 
those now on hand. Supplementary to the 
annual inspection, which took place at the 
armory March 10, 1896, this corps was in- 
spected mounted at Van Cortlandt Park 
on the afternoon of May 23, making a very 
handsome appearance, and, considering the 
limited opportunity which it has for 
mounted drill and the large number of un- 
tried horses used on this occasion, the drill 
was of an excellent character throughout. 
This affair was undertaken at the expense 
of the members of the corps, and they are 
deserving of much credit for their enterprise 
and devotion to the State.”’ 





Made Trouble for His Heirs. 


From The Chicago Inter Ocean, 

Robert Harvey, one of the oldest citizens 
of Hendricks County, Ill, died Friday 
night, June 26. Just before his death he 
muttered something about his buried 
money. His sister began digging in the 
ard and found a tin box containing money. 
ince that time almost $4,000 has been found 
in various places, often buried in loose 
earth. His will gives the lot to his lIttle 
granddaughter, and her dian is claim- 
ing the buried coin. His other relatives 
lay claim to the money, and the legal fra- 
ternity is trying to decide who really is the 
owner. Mr. - oe owned about 100 
acres of land and said before he died that 
“there was money on the farm, too,” the 
search for his fortune will be a long one, 





A Cobbler’s Dozen, 


From The Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

Thirteen is a “‘ baker’s dozen’’ with most 
nations. In Italy it is called a “‘ cobbler’s”’ 
dozen. There is a tradition that formerly 
a law compelled cobblers to put twelve nails 
around the edge of a boot heel, and that, 
when nails were ch a centre was 
driven in the heel “ for luck,” Or) 
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The Keiths Rose High in the Service 
of Frederick the Great, 


From The London Chronicle. 

June 11, the two hundredth birthday of 
Field Marshal James Keith, was celebrated 
by express command of the Emperor Will- 
iam with considerable ceremony at Berlin. 


A deputation of the Silesian Regiment, 
which bears the name of Keith, had been 


ordered to the capital to take part in the 
celebration, whereof the scene was the Wil- 
helmplatz, which is’ adorne’ by the statues 
of all the paladins of Frederick in the seven 
years’ war. 

In 1868 King William presented a replica 
of the Keith statue to the Field Marshal's 
native town of Peterhead. When the Duke 
of Connaught attended the army manoeuvres 
in Silesia in 1890 it was the Keith Regiment 
of infantry which the present Emperor 
purposely selected to show to his English 
uncle ‘the nature and construction of the 


new campaign tent, and at the ensuing 
march past it led the van. 

Marshal Keith is sometimes confounded 
with his elder brother George, the Lord 
Marischal, who also entered the service of 
Frederick, but only as a diplomatist. After 
acting as Prussian Ambassador at Paris, 
George became Governor of Swiss Neu- 
chatel, then, and until the fifties of the 
present century, a Prussian enclave, and at 
an advanced age he died at Potsdam. He 
lived like a hermit in a cottage of the Park 
of Sans-Souci, and was known to all simply 
as the “* Kine’s friend.” 

Sons of William, the ninth hereditary 
Ear! Marischal of Scotland, the two broth- 
ers went out in the '15, and spent the rést 
of their lives in exile. After experiencing 
many hardships and adventures, James 
finally entered the Prussian service, where 
he rose to the rank of Field Marshal. 
He fell gloriously at the battle of Hoch- 
kirsch, in 1758, after saving the Prussian 
army from annihilation at the hands of the 
Austrians under Daun, who surprised it. 
His remains, at first interred in the church 
of Hochkirsch, where a Latin inscription to 
his memory still gilds the walls, were aft- 
erward removed to the Garnisonkirche in 
Berlin. 

Keith’s adventures, along with those of 
the Young Pretender after his flight from 
Scotland, form the subject of Charles 
Lowe’s historical romance, ‘“‘ A Fallen Star; 
or, the Scots of Frederick.’’ Both the 
Keith brothers died without legitimate is- 
sue, and the line is now represented by the 
Earl of Kintore, (Keith-Falconer.) 


MAMARONECK IS ATTRACTIVE. 





Nearly All of Its Houses Now Open 
for the Summer, 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., July 4.—Nearly all 
the houses and cottages in this vicinity 
have been opened for the Summer. The 
secluded country along the Sound, wooded 
and indented by inlets and bays, is a re- 
sort of many families that desire to spend 
the Summer quietly. 

Among those who are occupying houses 
at Orienta are William G. Read, Mrs. J. C. 
De La Vergne, A. M. McGregor, John R. 
Hegeman, H. M. Flagler, Thomas L. Rush- 
more, Clarence Tucker and the Misses 
Tucker, Thomas F. Oakes, J. B. Thomas, 
Frederick Constable, James M. Constable, 
A. H. Wheeler, George W. Rogers, Thomas 
H. Hall, Henry F. Smith, and T: J. Du- 
pignac. 

J. M. McDonough has leased “* Crismere,” 
the home of Alexander Tailor, Jr. Mr. 
Tailor will spend the Summer in the Adi- 
rondacks. George M. Tyler has taken a cot- 
tage for the Summer in Hawthorne Park, 
and has let his large country seat, at Rye 
Neck, to T. M. Barnes. 

Among other Summer residents at Rye 
Neck are C. A. Bodine, Ulysses D. Bddy, 
Horace A. Craighead, Douglas Henry, and 
K. M. Mabley. 





One Quality. 
From The Boston Transcript. 
What is it that constitutes a great man? 
Why, the faculty of being always in haste, but 
never in a hurry. 





DIVIDENDS. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 


56 and 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
72D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered that interest at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (8%) PE 
CENT. per annum be paid to depositors on and 
after July 20 on all sums of $5 and up to 
$3,000 which have remained on deposit for the 
three or six months ending Jume 30, 1896, in 
accordance with the by-laws and rules of the 
bank. Money deposited on or before July 10 
will draw interest from July 1. 


E. A. QUINTARD, President, 


HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


THE BIRKBECK COMPANY, 
No. 1 Cooper Union, N. Y. 
June 30th, 1896. 
The Executive Committee of the above-named 
Company have this day declared the usual semi- 
annual dividend of 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent. per 
annum upon shares respectively entitled thereto, 
Payable July 15th, 1896. Dividend checks will be 
mailed upon that date to the holders of Income 
and Prepaid Shares. O. M. HARPER, 
Secretary. 


Office of WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
63 Broadway. 
New-York, June 20, 1896. 
THE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
of THREH PER CENT. has been declared by 
the Direetors of this company, payable July 15, 
1806, at our office, as above. 
The transfer books will close June 80, 1896, and 
reopen July 16, 1896. 
H. B. PARSONS, Assistant Secretary. 











| BINANCIAL DIRECTORY. - 


ee 
BANKS, Z* — | 


Merchants’ National Bank 


CAP. AND SURPLUS. $2,900,000, 


Chemical National 


42 Wall St, 





270 Broadway. 


National Bank of Commerce — 
6S Liberty St. and 35 Nassau St. a). 


Hanover National Bank . 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, SURPLUS, $1,900,000, 
98 and i1 Nassau St, 


The Nassau Bank 


Corner Beekman and Nassau Streets 


Central National 














291 Broadway. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourth Street National Bank 


Capital, $1,500,000, Surp!las, $1,115,000 
TRUST COMPANIES, 


Continental Trust Company, 


30 Broad St, 


ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
WILLIAM STREET. 
Lb. V. F. RANDOLPH. Pres. J. S. SUYDAM. Sc’s. 


NEW-YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
and 46 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,250,000. 


Real Estate Trust Company of N. Y. 


Interest paid on Deposits. 30 Nassau St. 


The State Trust Co. 


100 Broadway. 


Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 280 Brondvwnar. 























BANKERS’ CARDS. 


——~ 


HOLMES&CO 


61 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


Members of the New-York Stock Exchange. 


Receive accounts and depostts of firms, individ- 
uals, &c., and allow interest on daily balances. 

Buy and sell for cash or carry on margin at 
lowest rates of interest on the New-York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton, &c. 


J.S. BACHE &CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
47 Exchange Place, 43 Leonard St., N. ¥« 
Members of the 
New-York and Chieago Stock Exe 
ehanges and =e Board of 
a e. 


‘Orders executed in COTTON in New- 
York, New-Orleans and Liverpool. 











FINANCIAL, 


~ GOLD--SILVER. | 


The contest of sentiment in financial circles 
the past week over political prospects has been 
active. The ultimate result is not uncertain. 
Confidence in the good sense of the American 
people will triumph, Faith in the coming vic- 
tory for Sound Money is the safe side, and pur 
chases of Stocks and Bonds based on this .posi« 
tion will prove valuable investmenta, ’ 





Write or call for our ‘400-PAGE MANUAL," 
illustrated with railroad maps, giving complete 
information of all RAILROAD and INDUSTRIAIs 
properties, including highest and lowest big for 
a@ series of 10 to 80 years of Stocks, Bonds, Grain 
and Cotton, and also the methods of buying and 
selling on margin. 

ISSUDD GRATIS AND MAILED FREE. 
STOCKS, BONDS, e 
CcoT PROVISIONS, 
Bought and sold.for cash or on @ margin of 
3 to 5 per cent. Commission 1-16, 

DETERMINING THE FINANCIAL R 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE FIRM WIT 
WHICH YOU DEAL IS AS IMPORTAN 
-AS SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCKS. 

New-York National Bank references furnished. 

Twenty years’ experience, largest clientele, most 
commodious offices, best brokerage service. 


HAIGHT &FREESE 


BANKERS 


AND 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS 
58 BROADWAY, _NEW-YOREK 


. CITY. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: ; 
1,182 Broadway, next to Delmonico’s, neam26th St, 
BOSTON OFFICE: i 
85 STATE ST. 
DIRECT WIRES. Oph: 
PRATT & WHITNEY PREFERRED é 
CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS 18TS. ... 
KANSAS CITY AND OMAHA ISTS. y 
KANSAS CITY ELEVATED 1ST 6S, GTD 
CONSOLIDATED GAS Co. OF N, du 
PATERSON RAILWAY Co. . 
GOODYHAR SHOB MACHINE Co. 


DEALT IN BY f 


GUSTAVUS MAAS, 


26 BROAD ST. 
Telephone, 2137 Cortlandt. 





a 





MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 





~_—_~ 


THD STATE BANK, 
878 Grand Street. 

The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the bank, No. 378 Grand St., on 
MONDAY, JULY 13th, 1896. The polls will be 
open from 8:30 to 4:30 o’clock P. M. 

J. H. ROSENBAUM, Cashier. 





PUBLIO NOTICES, 

SUPREME COURT, 

In the matter of the application of the Board of 
Street Opening and Improvement of the City of 
New-York, by the Counsel to the Corporation of 
said city, relative to acquiring title by The 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City 
of New-York to certain lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, and premises in the Eleventh 
Ward of the City of New-York bounded by 
Houston, Stanton, Pitt, Willett, and Sheriff 
Streets, duly selected, located, and laid out as 
and for a public park, under and in pursuance 
of the provisions of Chapter 293 of the Laws 
of 1895 and of Chapter 320 of the Laws of 1887. 

PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF CHAP- 
ter 293 of the Laws of 1895 and of Chapter 320 

of the Laws of 1887, notice is hereby given that 
an application will be made to the Supreme Court 
of the State of New-York, at a Special Term of 
said court; to be held in Part I. thereof, in the 
County Court House, in the City of New-York, 
on Friday, the 10th day of July, 1896, at the 
opening of the court on that day, or as soon 
thereatier as counsel can be heard thereon, for 
the appointment of Commissioners of Estimate 
in the above-entitled matter. 

The nature and extent of the improvement here« 
by intended is the acquisition of title by The 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City 
of New-York to certain lands, tenements, herdit- 
aments, and premises in the Eleventh Ward of 
the City of New-York, bounded by Houston, Stan- 
ton, Pitt, Wiltett, and Sheriff Streets, 
simple absolute, the same to be appropriated, 
converted, and used to and for the purposes, 
specified in Chapter 293 of the Laws of 1895 and 
Chapter 320 of the Laws of 1887, said property 
having been duly selected, located, and laid out 
by the Board of Street Opening and Improvement 
of the City of New-York as and for a public park, 
under and in pursuance -of the provisions of said 
Chapter 293 of the Laws of 1895 and Chapter 320 
of the Laws ot 1887, — > Solon Sea Ge: 

lots, eces, or parcels of land, namely: 

— ~ PARCEL sai! Fag ” 


_~eeo- 


All that piece or parcel of land in the Eleventh 
Ward of the City of New-York bounded and 
described as follows, to wit: Beginning at the 
intersection of the southerly line of Houston 
Street with the easterly line of Pitt Street, and 
thence (1) running southerly along the easterly 
line of the eaid Pitt Street for a distance or four 
hundred feet (400 feet) to the intersection of the 
same with the northerly line of Stanton Street; 
thence (2) running easterly along the northerly 
line of the said Stanton Street for a distance 
of two hundred feet (200 feet) to the intersection 
of the same with the westerly line of Willett 
Street; thence (3) running northerly along the 
westerly line of the said Willett Streét for a dis- 
tance of four hundred feet (400 feet) to the 
intersection of the same with the southerly line 
of Houston Street; thence (4) running westerly 
along the southerly line of said Houston Street 
for a distance of two hundred feet, (200 feet,) 
more or less, to on yl SE Rett of beginning. , 


All that piece or parcel of land in the Eleventh 
Ward of the City of New-York bounded and 
described as follows, to wit: Beginning at the 
intersection of the southerly line of Houston 
Street with the easterly line of Willett Street, 
and thence (1) running southerly along the 
easterly line of said Willett Street for a distance 
of four hundred feet (400 feet) to the intersection 
of the same with the northerly line of Stanton 
Street; thence (2) running easterly along the 


“northerly line of said Stanton Street for a dis- 


tance of two hundred feet (200 feet) to the in- 
tersection of the same with the westerly line of 
Sheriff Street; thence (3) running northerly along 
the westerly line cf said Sheriff Street for a 
distance of four hundred feet (400 feet) to the 
intersection of the same with the southerly line 
otf Houston Street; the:ice (4) running westerly 
along thé southerly line of said Houston Street 
for a distance of two hundred feet, (200 feet,) 
more or lesa, to the place or point of beginning.— 
Dated, Mew-York, June 15th, 1896. 
‘ FRANCIS M. SCOTT, 
* Counsel to the Couper 
_ Mo. 2 Tryon Row, New-York 5 





State Trust Stock. 
Atlantic Trust Stock. 
U. 8. Mortgage & Trust Co. 


DEALT IN BY . 
“TOBEHY && BRIREB, 
No. 8 Broad St. 

BROWN BROTHERS & 0OO.,, 

NO. 59 W sT. 

IsSUB eae Fe TRAVELER” 


CREDITS, AV. N ALL PARTS Ov 
THE WORLD. 








SAVINGS BANKS, 


EMICRANT ! 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 





jt Chambers St., New-York. 


New-York, June 26th, 1896. 


DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank have 
Sordered that interest be paid to Depositors en 
titled thereto for the s!x and three months ending 
June 30th, 1896, at the rate of Three and Oné 
Half Per Cent. per annum on all deposits up td 
the limit of Three Thousand Dollars, ($3,000.) 

Interest will be credited*under date of July ist, 
1896, and will be payable on and after Monday, 
gJuly 20th. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


’THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANS 
501 Sth Avenue, cor. 42d Street. 


The Trustees have declfred a dividend forjthe 
three and six months ending June 80, at “the 
rate of (3144) THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT, per annum on all sums from $5 to 
$3,000, to be credited the first day of July, and 
payable on and after July 20, 1896. Bank open 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., and_on Monday even- 
ings from 6 to 8 o'clock. EPOsirs Rike 
SEIVED BY JULY 10TH WILL DRAW, 
sINTHPREST FROM JULY 1ST. 
DANIEL T. HOAG, President. 
LARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 

WM, IRWIN, Secretary. 








‘BROADWAY, 32D ST., & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW-YORK. 
Interest as usual: FOUR Per Cent. on tke first 
$1,000. THREE Per Cent. on the excess up to 
3 Written up July 16th or any time later. 
Money deposited on or before July 10th draws 


interest from the lst. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, Presidont. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 


‘FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 





656 AND 658 STH AVE., COR. 42D ST. 

SEVENTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 

On and after July 20, 1896, interest at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum wil] be paid depositors entitled thereto on 
all sums of $5 to $3.000. Money deposited on or 
before the 10th wil! draw interest from the Ist of 
July. Bank open from 10 4. M. to 3 P. M. and 
Monday evening from 6 to 8 o’clock. Closes at 12 
: on Saturday. Assets, $7,671,625. Surplus, 
$685,000. ARCHIBALD TURNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 





TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. _ 82d Street. 
Open daily from 6 A. M. to 9 P. Me 





‘Union Bime Savings institution,” 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, _ 











With the last expiring hiss of the Fourth 
of July rockets, with the fading into dark- 
ness of the fire balloon, and with the last 
petulent pop of the toy pistol on Saturday 
night, another Spring and early Summer 
Season closed, and this morning opens what 
has come to be known as the Summer sea- 


son of outing. Not that society was in town 


took good 


absent itself from the heat and 
tose of the city, and to flee away all dur- 
the week to the country side, to the 
and the lakes and hills, to pre- 
} in most places only for a different 
Kind of heat and noise again. For the 
“glorious Fourth” is so associated in the 
minds of American boys and girls, and 
even in those of larger growth, with noise 
that there was really no escape yesterday 
from pistols and popguns, from firecrack- 
ers and. fireworks, except in the depth of 
the remotest forests or far out at sea. The 
anniversary was, as usual, accompanied 
with torrid heat, and so. whether one 
Sailed with the yachts at Larchmont, played 
golf at Seabright, Tuxedo, Morristown, or 
Baltusroi, or rode the wheel or horse, one 
passed the Fourth very much, with a simple 
change of sports, as one’s father and 
grandfather did, and was probably 
just about as glad as were the afore- 
said parent and grandparent when the 
day was over. ‘‘I am never myself, nor do 
I sleep real well,” said the fond mother 
of a large family recently, ‘until the 
Fourt is in the background. From the 
first warm weather in April each year it 
looms up before me, a horrible spectre which 
cannot be laid, and will not depart until 
he has exacted his annual tribute of burned 
fingers and and singed eyebrows and 
eyelashes. Where is the American man or 
woman who does not bear some record in 
sears or burns cf the Fourths of their 
childhood days? All honor to the day and 
to the cause which it cemmemorates, but 
I have sometimes thought I should not 
mourn without hope if it were omitted from 
the calendar.” 


resterday—by no means. It 
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week, which it was expected would 
prove an unusually one, even in the 
suburbs, where the members of the gay 
world have been for the most part assem- 
bled, by an unexpected chance was the 
liveliest in two months. A tennis tourna- 
ment at Tuxedo, matches at Cedar- 
hurst, with the Sheepshead Bay 
gave plenty of attractions to the sport- 
loving element in society, while the weath- 
er up to Thursday was cool enough to make 
bicycling and even golf playing 
enjoyable. The absence of the heavy rains 
which made outdoor life a mockery dur- 
ing the first three weeks in June caused 
all these occupations to be en- 
tered into zest. The Cedar- 
hurst polo the chief cen- 
tre of at and the games 
Were so good as richly to repay the throngs 
who journeyed them. The 
Rocka- 


and on Wednesday 


Last 


dull 


p lo 


races at 


possible 


outdoor 
with renewed 
tournament 


traction, 


was 
however, 


down to see 
Devon team easily vanquished the 
Way te Tuesday, 
the Rockaway took its 
out of th hMieadowbrooks, 
feated har As 
the Rockaway players, 
Ricardo Leopold 
over, Eben Stevens, were heroes to the 
large contingent which knows no club but 
Cedarhurst, and compliments and 
were showered upon them, Even the many 
Philadelphia visitors who came over with 
the Devon team had to admit that they 
had rarely seen such good playing. On 
Thursday the Rockaways played the Devon 
team, and on Monday there will be another 
game between the Rockaways Thurs- 
day’s victors, which will complete the play- 
ing for the Blizzard Cup. The Alden Cup 
was played for by the Meadowbrook and 
tockaway firsts on Thursday, by the 
Meadowbrook and Rockaway seconds yes- 
terday, and the deciding match will be 
played between the winners of Thursday’s 
and yesterday’s game on Tuesday. The 
first games for the Cedarhurst Challenge 
Cup will eome off on July 10, the second on 
July 13, and the last on July 17. This will 
end the polo season in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of New-York, but on the succeed- 
ing week the games at Newport will be- 
gin. The continued illness of Mr. Edward 
Cc, Potter prevented the Winchester team 
from taking part in these contests. Mr. 
Potter, who is still confined to his bed, is 
convalescing slowly. His injuries, received 
by a fall from his pony, were much more 
severe than was at first known. He was 
unconscicus for some days, but his periods 
of consciousness grow longer now every 
day, so that every confidence is now felt 
in his complete restorat¥on to health. His 
accident and the other severe accidents 
which have befallen well-known young men 
while playing polo during the past few 
years has not led to any falling off in the 
integest in the game, as is evidenced by the 
atteidance and excitement at the polo 
games at Cedarhurst during the past week. 
+ * 
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Tuxedo has been more successful with its 
tennis tournament that even the project- 
ors of the tournament anticipated. It was 
thought by a great many members of the 
Club that the craze for golf, cycling, and 
Other sports had so lessened the interest 
in tennis that it was questionable whether 
any tournament outside the annual events 
at Newport and Narragansett Pier would at- 
tract enough good players to make its hold- 
ing worth while. T6é the surprise of these 
objectors, not only did such good players 
as Messrs. Hall, Davidson, Simmonds, 
Rushmore, Wright, Davis, and Sheldon 
present themseives, but the attendance 
was large on the first day of the tourna- 
ment, and increased every day thereafter. 
In fact, the Tuxedo cottagers and their 
guests seemed to find almost a new sensa- 
tion in the tournament, and predictions 
wee. freely made that tennis would have 
a decided revival throughout the country 
this Summer. The results of the matches 
during the week were to eliminate as con- 
testants for the Tuxedo Cup all but Messrs. 
Fischer and Whitman, who had to do battle 
with Chace, the present holder. The tour- 
nament brought an unusually large number 
of visitors to Tuxedo for the Fourth, and 
‘made the place very gay. 

: *,* 

Southampton having secured the annual 
Po tournament this year, the thoughts of 
the large number of golf players through- 
out the country are now centred on the 
Shinnecock Hills, where the tournament 
will begin, on July 17, and be continued for 
four or five-days. All the suburban golf 
clubs have entered teams or men for this 
tournament, who are now practicing for 
dear life, in preparation for it. Not only 
is the amateur championship to be decided, 
but the professional players of the various 
clubs are also to compete for a prize espe- 
cially awarded them. THe Baltusrol Club, 
near Short Hills, N. J., one of the most 
successful and energetic of the near-by 
clubs, has great hopes of Mr. Henry P. 
Toler, who has been Leow ew 8 in remarkably 

00d form of late, and who has entered 

or this tournament, and has already begun 

ctice on the Southampton links. he 
excitement of this tournament will bring 
to Southampton all the leisure men, and in 
their train many of the prominent belles, 
and will affect gayety, at Newport and 
delay the holding of great entertain- 





laughing in its sleeve over this blow it has 
dealt the Newport season, and the Meadow 
Club will array itself in all its finery dur- 
ing tournament week. 


Golf has even made Lenox,, usually one 
of the dullest of places during the months 
of July and August, mildly gay, and there 
has been some really excellent playing on 
the links of the Lenox Golf Club. Messrs. 
John E. Alexandre, 8. Parkman Shaw, 
John S. Barnes, Joseph W. Burden, War- 
ren BW. Dennis, R. Fulton Cutting, and 
Lindsay Fairfax are the best players which 
the Lenox Club has thus far developed. 
The Seabright Golf Club held an open tour- 
nament yesterday, to which it invited some 
of the leading players of the various clubs. 
This tournament was a feature of the day 
at Seabright, which is one of the liveliest 
and gayest of Summer resorts this year. 

*,* 

It is not often that the last week of 
June in New-York brings three weddings 
of people known to society, and espe- 
cially three weddings in each of which 
there was a decided element of romance. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Callender, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius V. Sewell, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Perkins, the couples who 


became united last week, deserve thanks, 
therefore, for having given at this dullest 
period of the year the society world some~ 
thing to talk about. When Mr. Callender 
and Miss Theresa Anthon’s engagement, 
first announced about two years ago, was 
declared broken off last Winter, with the 
curiosity as to the causes of the breaking 
off came a general expression of regret 
that two people who seemed so well suited 
to each other, and who had decided to be- 
come united, could not agree to be so. 
The announcement on Monday evening, 
therefore, that the couple had .made up 
their differences, whatever they may have 
been, and had been quietly married on that 
day at the “Little Church Around the 
Corner,” came as a decided surprise, for 
no one knew that the broken engagement 
was on again. It is said that Miss An- 
thon’s sister, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, who is 
now abroad, was not even aware of her 
impending marriage. Mr. Callender, who 
is a cousin of Miss May Callender, has long 
been devoted to Miss Anthon, who is a 
much liked and popular woman, and the 
wedding gives universal satisfaction. Mr. 
Cornelius Sewell, who wooed and won Mrs. 
Whitehouse, to whom he was quietly mar- 
ried on Tuesday, was an intimate friend 
of Mr. Whitehouse, who died about two 
years ago. Mrs. Whitehouse was Miss Coz- 
zens a daughter of Mr. Edward Coz- 
zens, and a sister of Mrs. Pleming Tucker- 
man. Mr. Sewell, who has an independent 
income, is a well-known member of sev- 
eral leading clubs. But of ll the three 
weddings, that of Mr. Perkins and Mrs. 
Hildt was, perhaps, the most romantic. 
Mrs. Hildt, who has grown-up daughter 
about to be married herself, was Miss 
Fanny Jerome, and is a daughter of the 
late Addison Jerome and a cousin of Mrs. 
Clarence Dinsmore and Lady Randolph 
Churchill. She has been a widow for ten 
or fifteen years. Her sister married Mr. 
Benjamin B. Lawrence, a brother of Mrs. 
Gilliat Schroeder. Mr. Perkins is an old 
clubman, and has been a member of the 
Union for many years. He was considered 
one of the most confirmed bachelors in 
New-York. The only engagement of note 
during the week announced was that of Mr. 
Chester Duryea, a son of Gen. Hiram Dur- 
yea, and Miss Nina Larré Smith, a daughter 
of Mr. Franklin Waldo Smith of Boston, 
and who is well known to all visitors to 
Saratoga and St. Augustine, where her 
father respectively occupies in Summer and 
Winter those interesting buildings known 
as the House of Pansa and the Villa 
Zoryda. Miss Smith is the sister of Mr. 
George Stuart Smith, who is known for 
his musical taste and ability, and has writ- 
ten herself several books. 
*,* 

From all appearances the coming Sum- 
will be marked by the visit to these 
shores of an unusual number of titled for- 
‘ount and Countess Orloski are 
already at Newport, and the Marquis and 
Marquis de Gallifet are soon expected 
Both the Countess and Marquise 
the daughters of Mr. Frederic W. 
Stevens, and will visit their sister, Mrs. 
Frederick H. Allen and their father, Mr. 
Stevens. The Earl and Countess of Essex 
will come over in August, and the Duch- 
ess of Manchester and her children have 
about decided to visit Mr. J. J. Van Alen, 
also at Newport. Lenox is to be honored 
by the arrival there in August of the well- 
known Lord and Lady Braye. who are to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes. 
Lady Braye is famous for her appearance 
and her witty sayings. Lord Braye is 
more or less of an invalid, and will be 
accompanied on his visit to Lenox by his 
private physician, Dr. Stewart. 

* * 
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There has been little change at the lead- 
ing Summer resorts of Newport, Narragan- 
sett, and Bar Harbor during the past week. 
The arrivals have been more numerous 
every day, and by to-morrow the usual 
quota of Summer visitors will have ar- 
rived. The Fourth was, as usual, a deadly 
dull day at all three places. There was a 
patriotic celebration of the founding of the 
town of Eden at Bar Harbor, where Parke 
Godwin and Edmund Pendleton made 
speeches, and at Newport Major and Mrs, 
Gibbs entertained the newsboys, and that 
crowd of good livers and time killers who 
have formed the Newport Clambake Club 
enjoyed.their first bake of the season, with 
Center Hitchcock in the chair and Pres- 
cott Lawrence as master of ceremonies. 
The Casino has opened at Narragansett, 
and the new Mathewson Hotel fills old visi- 
tors with wonder and admiration, and 
surely marks the final disappearance of the 
old unconventional life of the Pier. Narra- 
gansett is the first to the field with beau- 
ties this Summer, and points with pride 
to Miss May Thompson of Baltimore, Miss 
Alice Belknap of Washington, and Miss 
Marie Churchill of New-York as “ three of 
a kind ’’ which no other watering place can 
beat this season. 





LONG BRANCH LIVELY. 


Events on Hand—Celebrating 
Fourth—The Hotel Arrivals, 


Many 
the 


LONG BRANCH, N. J., July 4.—To-night the 
parlors of the Scarboro, United States, 
Howland, and West End Hotels are occu- 
pied with guests enjoying themselves danc- 
ing to the music furnished by the proprie- 
tors every evening. The proprietors have a 
special programme for Saturday evenings 
during the season, and to-night the ma- 
jority of the guesis took advantage of it. 
There was a grand display of fireworks 
all along Ogean Avenue. The principal 
topic of conversation around the cottages’ 
and corridors of the hotels at present is 
the bicycle parade and the horse show. 
The bicycle parade is to take place on 
the 18th of this month, and the horse 
show in August. Both promise to be very 
swell affairs. The Horse Show Association 
is spending lots of money in erecting a 
grand stand and improving the grounds 
for this event, and when the show opens 
people will receive better accommodations 
than ever before. Garret A. Hobart, Col. 
John A, McCall, George Gould, A. Selig- 
man, and George Wendell have been select- 
ed as judges of the bicycle parade. 

The first special event of the season took 
place to-night at the Scarboro Hotel. It 
was the inaugural ball, held in Amusement 
Hall, under the management of Prof. T. 
Lytle, who has charge of the dancing cere- 
monies of the hotel. It was a very swell 
affair. ; 

In the way of a fine turn-out, none is to 
be seen on the Ocean Driveway equal to 
Mrs. Dr. Harry H. Pemberton’s tandem. 

Frank Patterson of New-York has taken 
the Hampton cottage, on Branchport Ave- 
nue, for the season. 

Mrs. John Hoey, who has been ill at the 
Hollywood Lodge for the past few 
months, was removed during the week to 
the old homesteau in Hollywood Park, 


where her daughter, Mrs. C. R. Hone, also 
has taken up her residence for the Sum- 
mer. Mrs. Hoey is slightly better, but re- 
covering slowly : 

Mark Arnheim, who is occupying a hand- 
some cottage near Lake Takanassee, has a 
flower bed upon his lawn which attracts 
considerable attention. 

P. Sanford Ross of Newark, N. J., who 
recently purchased the Dr. Dennis estate 
on the Deal Road, has placed over $25,000 
worth of improvements upon: it and wil 
take possession of it in a few 

Mrs. Edwin and 
Wiliam 





Diston of New-York were two of | let, 


the cottage ‘arrivals at Elberon during the 


The Children’s Home at Branchport, 
which is owned by the Rev. Dr. John Hall's 
congregation of® the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue, New-York, has 
opened for the season. A gymnasium is 
patos built for the amusement of the chil- 


ren. 

A golf club is about being organized at 
Norwood Park. 

J. B. Doerr of New-York has purchased 
the -Robertson cottage at Pleasure Bay; 
price paid, 825,000, 

J. Soloman has taken possession of Holly- 
wocd Lodge for the Summer. Mr. Soloman 
occupied this same cottage last year. 

The library at Monmouth Beach was 
opened for the season on Wednesday. 

Bicycles are quite numerous among the 
Scarboro Hotel guests, more than fifty 
of whom ride wheels. 

The Norwood Park Country Club has 
disbanded for ‘the present. 

Ralph Miller and Theodore Belts, both of 
New-York, are spending the Summer at 
Branchport. 

F. S.- Trainor of the Standard Oj] Com- 
pany is at the United States Hotel. 

W. Wilimet of New-York took possession 
of Norwood Park Cottage No. 1 this week. 

Miss Alice Wilson of Lincoln Avenue, El- 
beron,, has recovered from her illness. 

This week the Avenel Club held its in- 
augural clambake at Pleasure Bay. 

Mrs. De Peyster of Elberon is among the 
tandem drivers to be seen on Ocean Avenue. 

Charles Heidenheimer has !eased the 
White cottage, near Elberon Station, for 
the Summer. 

P. C, Meehan of New-York has _ taken 
the Hughes cottage at the corner of Frank- 
lin and Third Avenues. 

F. C. Bishop of New-York is occupying 
the Howland cottage on Garfield Avenue. 

William Doerr of Pleasure Bay is seen on 
the Ocean Driveway behind a tandem. 

Mrs. Philip Lesserman of the Scarboro 
Hotel is considered the star ‘“ bike’’ rider 
of that place. 

The guests who arrived at the United 
States Hotel were A. 8S. Vogt and James T. 
Murphy of Newark, N. J.; L. Wolf and 
family, Mount Kisco, N. Y.; James Leo, 
Cohoes, N. Y.: Miss Emma Morse, Oyster 
Bay, L. LL; G D. Langdon, Columbus, 
S. C.; John D. H. Gauss and A, A. Somers, 
Salem, Mass.; J. Mayer and family, and S. 
Mayer and family, Jersey City; W. L. 
Scrymser and family, H. H. Davis and fam- 
ily, and S. H. Dayton, Brooklyn; Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Rosenburg, Dr. Charles 8S. Levy 
and wife, M. S. Kaufman and family, Will- 
iam Nelson and family, James H. Rorke, 
and 8S. K. Schenck, all of New-York. 

The arrivals at the West End Hotel were 
Henry Meinhard, the Rev. Joseph C. Rig- 
ney, M. S. Korn, S. V. Adler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Brown, Mrs. J. Rosenbaum, J. M. 
Rice, E. Maynard; Jr., Miss Janet Mein- 
hard, Mr. and Mrs. R. Bloch and family, 
Mrs. A. A. Roberts, Mrs. H. Hirsch, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. T. Keith, A. Sanford Adler 
and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Adler, 
Mark Aronson, J. Wineburgh, G. Mayer, 
Miss Olga Hirsch, Melville Stoltz,, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hartshorne, all of New- 
York; W. B. Kirkman, Chicago, Ill.; Anglo 
Meyers, Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin J. Greenhart and family, Peoria, Ill.; 
N. C. Weil, Wilmington, N. C.; Miss Willis, 
Flushing, ya oe Farnham, Wilkes- 
barre, Penn., and Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Frank and Louis Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 

The arrivals at the Scarboro Hotel 
were M. Schwartz and family, Joseph F. 
Blaut, Nathan Hirsch, S. Hammerschlag, 
E. H. Wells, H. D. Goodwin and family, 
Samuel Kessler and family, Daniel Roth- 
stein, Max Levy, Joseph Jacobs, Jacob 
Katz, J. E. Hauer, S. Holzman and family, 
Miss Stella Werner, Charles Rosenbaum 
and family, Solomon Jacobs, M. B. Wert- 
heim and family, Mrs. ©. H. Bronner, M. L. 
Ash, Mrs. B. Fellman, Louis Bauman and 
family, I. G. Ellison and family, David 
Osterweis and family, the Misses C. EF. and 
R. Fellman, L. Weil and family, H. N. 
Sleight and wife, D. M. Renaldo, L. Son- 
neborn, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Lesserman, 
Edward J. Markewitz and family, all of 
New-York. 

Those who arrived at the Howland Hotel 
were Dr. James B. Baird of Atlanta, Ga.; 
A. L. Sanger, Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. W. 
Russell and L. Eugene Shorley of Boston, 
Mass.; W. F. Bensen and family, D. C. 
Warne, Philadelphia, Penn.; Mrs. J. A. 
Packard, Charles Tucker and _ family, 
Brooklyn; J. T. Storey and wife, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; J. J. Reed and family, 
Taunton, Mass.; George A. Von Die An- 
kin, Grand Forks, N. D.; M. F. Mangin, 
Jersey City; William F. Whiting, Albany, 
N. Y.; Henry Hamilton, Staten Island; F. 
F. Barnes and wife, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Joseph A. Phillips, South Bend, =F Col. 
T. B. Jones, Chelsea, Mass.; A. Lloyd 
Archer, London, England; Claude M. John- 
son and family, Washington, D. C.; G. 
Foster, Miss Tessie Holmes, Boston, Mass.; 
George Hoffman and wife, Jacob Brown, 
William H. Lee, W. J. Hempstead, S. Dan- 
zig and family, Miss Florsheim, Mrs. J. L. 
Hoffman, Miss Loeb, N. Lefaire, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Smith, Miss Hoffman, Michael 
Jacobs and family, Charles Lang and wife, 
M. C. Lichten and family, A. D. E. Lyman, 
Mrs. M. J. Lianue and family, Henry Mor- 
ris and wife, S. F. Meyers and family, M. 
A. Meyers and family, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Moeller, Mrs. H. Posnanski, §. B. Ren- 
nalls, Bernard Schiff, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
pete rates and family, D. J. Steinnart and 
daughter, L. Wilzinski and family, L. Fish- 
¥ _ family, and L. Freid, all of New- 

or 





PATRIOTISM AT ASBURY PARK, 


Celebrating “the Fourth” and the 
Twenty-tifth Birthday of the Town 


ASBURY PaRK, July 4.—Patriotism was 
rampant in ‘‘ Founder” Bradley’s twenty- 
five-year-old resort to-day. Independence 
Day attracted thousands here, of course, 
but thousands more journeyed shoreward 
to help the proud town folk celebrate the 
silver anniversary of the bustling city by 
the sea, 

The celebration began at sinrise and was 
kept up without intermission until midnight. 
It was a great day for the natives, and for 
once the “glad hands” characteristic of 
the towners gave way for genuine and 
hearty welcomes to the out-of-town cele- 
brants. The town was dressed in holiday 
garb for the joint celebration. The Stars 
and Stripes floated from every housetop, 
and the business houses and hotels were 
well-nigh hiddeh with bunting and other 
decorations. ‘ Founder” Bradley, almost 
beside himself with joy over the success of 
the celebration, spent a small fortune in 
decorations for the pavilions and bath- 
houses on the shore front. 

The pent-up enthusiasm of the natives 
broke forth the moment Old Sol showed his 
face above the horizon. Then every bell in 
town was rung, and enough powder was 
burned to kill a large-sized army. There 
was a lull in the noise during the intermis- 
sion for breakfast, and at 10:30 the crowds 
assembled at the Auditorium on the beach 
and listened to a masterly oration from ex- 
Congressman Butterworth of Ohio 4nd the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence 
by Dr. George F. Wilbur. Early in the 
afternoon a banquet was served at the 
Hotel Brunswick by Founder Bradley to the 
members of the New-Jersey Legislature, 
the State officers, the press, and the digni- 
taries from the Jersey cities and towns. 
There were nearly sixty members of the 
Assembly and Senate present. The dinner 
was an informal one throughout, with a 
few appropriate toasts after the coffee had 
been served. Founder Bradley, of course, 
was called upon for a speech, and he told 
his guests how he came to discover and 
develop the only strictly cold-water Sum- 
mer resort in the world. 

Of course there was a parade, and the 
pageant was a fine one. n the line were 
a dozen floats, typical of the development 
of the resort, and representing the business 
interests. Seated on a float at the head 
of the parade were the members of the 
Pioneer Society, composed of men and wo- 
men who settled here back in the early sev- 
enties, when mosquitoes and sea hawks 
outnumbered the populace a thousand to 
one. 

The firemen, the militia, and the secret 
orders were also in line, and the paraders 
were greeted with enthusiasm by the thou- 
sands of spectators who filled the streets 
along the line of march. The parade over, 
the residents and visitors once more rushed 
to the Auditorium, where a reception was 
tendered to the town’s founder and protect- 
or. Mr.*Bradley shook the hands of thou- 
sands of admirers, and every man, woman, 
and child who passed in review before him 
said something pretty about Asbury Park 
and the man who made it. 

Another intermission, this one for supper, 
and the celebration was resumed, this time 
on the banks of Wesley Lake, where 30,000 
spectators gathered to witness the carnival 
of the boat boys. The young mariners must 
have “gone broke” in decorating and 
illuminating their boats, for the trimmings 
were gorgeous and unique and cost the lads 
hundreds of dollars. There were nearly 200 
boats in the pageant, and $2,000 worth of 
fireworks was burned while the line of 
boats moved up and down the pretty lake. 
The cottages on the lake front were ablaze 
with Japanese lanterns, and the burning 
Greek fire made the surroundings as light 
as day. 

The celebrants kept up the jollification un- 
til midnight, and they reluctantly meand- 
ered to their homes, delighted over the suc- 
cess of the silver ~~ rg! ar f and wishin 
that the golden jubilee would roll aroun 
before they departed this life. 

Asbury Park's crack baseball nine, made 
wu of young collegians, is drawing crowds 
of mirers to the athletic grounds every 

captained by 


and Woodcock of Princeton, Cummings and | fame as a social leafer, possess 
r ng. e 


Westervelt of the crack Orange Athletic 
Club, McGrillis and Stokes of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Stevens and Brem of the 
University of North Carolina, Smith of Cor- 
nell. University, Lownrey of Brown Uni- 
versity, McKinney of the University of 
Michigan, and Sockalixis, the great Indian 
player. The home nine will play champion- 
ship games with the Newport, Cape May, 
and Atlantie City teams. 

The Protestant clergymen are up in arms 
over the Sunday band concerts on _ the 
beach. They claim that the music is a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath and keeps sinners 
from attending the Sunday evening preach- 
ing services. They sent a petition to the 
Aldermen this week, praying’ that the con- 
certs be abandoned altogether on Sunday 
nights, or the musicians be compelled to 
cut the ‘“‘ Couchee-Couchee’’ and ‘“‘ Just Tell 
Them that You Saw Me” from the pro- 
gramme and substitute sacred selections. 
The Aldermen will not do away with the 
Sunday concerts, but the bandmaster will 
be requested to alter the programme to 
meet the objections raised by the ministers. 

The happy Methodists across the lake, in 
Ocean Grove, celebrated the Fourth to-day. 
The exercises were held in the Auditorium. 
The programme included patriotic singing 
and recitations, the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and an oration by the 
Rev. A. Willets, the eloquent Baptist 
divine. 

The services in the beach Auditorium will 
be resumed for the Summer to-morrow, 
when a mass meeting called for thé pur- 
pose of expressing sympathy for the op- 
pressed Armenians will be held in the aft- 
ernoon. Senator James A. Bradley will 
preside and Evangelist B. Fay Mills will 
speak on the Armenian outrages. 

The Ocean Grove Sunday School and 
Chautauqua Assembly will begin a ten-day 
session next Monday and continue until 
Thursday, July 16. The assembly will be in 
charge of the Rev. Dr. B. B. Loomis. The 
baccalaureate sermon will be preached on 
Sabbath, July 12, by Bishop Andrews, and 
the Rev. Dr. George E. Reed, President of 
Dickinson College, will deliver the com- 
mencement oration on the closing day. 

The prominent arrivals during the week 
include Col. George B. McHarvey, Mrs. Ju- 
lius Chambers, Archdeacon Gilbert F. Will- 
iams, ex-Consul to Switzerland J. E. Hary- 
den, Senators Voorhees, Daly, Stokes, 
Ketcham, and Skirm of New-Jersey, Prof. 
G. J. Schadt, Col. Frank D. May, ex-Con- 
gressman Benjamin Butterworth, ex-M iyor 
Jules Lebkuecher of Newark, Consul Gen- 
eral Isaac T. Smith, Dr. EB. Allison, Gen. 
Richard A. Donnelly, Mayor Wanser of 
Jersey City, Judge Robert 8. Hudspeth of 
Jersey City, Senator Robert Williams of 
Paterson, and ex-Judge Alfred Walling of 
Keyport. 





ATLANTIC CITY’S ACTIVITIES. 


Opening of the Esplanade to be Gele- 
brated—Many Amusements. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 4.—The first 
week in July has proved itself in Atlantic 
City a record breaker, beyond all doubt. 
The City-by-the-Sea has never known be- 
fore in such a short space of time the 
enormous influx of visitors that have drift- 
ed oceanward within the last few days, but 
it was prepared to receive and entertain 
them with as much ease as it would a mid- 
winter’s day contingent. The visitors have 
settled down to the usual midsummer 
rounds, and day by day the same outdoor 
diversions are indulged in with a hearty 
vigor. To-day Atlantic City assumes a gala 
attire, in honor of the Nation’s birthday, 
that will be worn for at least a week; for 
on Wednesday next comes the dedication of 
the new Esplanade, and with it a most 
elaborate celebration of the opening of that 
structure. The decorations of the hotels, 
ecattages, and business houses are on a 
beautiful scale, and the programme made 
out for the dedieation celebration is one 
calculated to interest everybody. By act of 
Council, the city has adopted a municipal 
flag, of the colors blue and white, and a 
notable feature of the programme will be 
the presentation by the ladies of the city 
to the municipality of a city flag, to float 
in the breeze over _the new City Park. An- 
other feature of the celebration is the sub- 
subscription banquet on Wednesday even- 
ing, to which a number of notables from 
adjoining States have accepted invitations. 

Atlantic City never contained as many 
various amusement enterprises, and of such 
magnitude, as it does at the present time. 
On Wednesday last the old-established 
Iron Pier was opened for the season by 
W. S. Cleveland of minstrel fame, who, in 
addition to presenting a minstrel entertain- 
ment in the pavilion, is supplying a lengthy 
outdoor entertainment. On Friday evening 
the Japanese Garden, which occupies a 
large tract of ground in the upper section 
of the city, was opened to the public. On 
Monday last the Academy of Music inau- 
gurated another season of light opera, pre- 
sented by a number of prominent operatic 
artists. These are a few of many high- 
class attractions that interest the visitor 
here and pleasantly while away the Sum- 
mer hours. The number of visitors dur- 
ing the past week was increased Tuesday 
by the arrival of the Editorial Association 
of the Staté of Pennsylvania, 400 strong, 
which is holding its twenty-fourth annual 
convention here. The members have been 
made special guests of the city, and en- 
tertained liberally on all sides, 

Surf bathing is on this week, and every 
day sees the beach well filled with those 
eager for a dip. It was the intention of 
the city to have the municipal life guards 
go on duty to-day, but the avidity with 
which the visitors so early sought the surf 
caused the crew to be sworn in on Sunday 
last. In addition to the protection afforded 
by these life guards, who are recognized 
in police duty, the new Esplanade’s reserve 
corps of officers, whose service is confined 
to that promenade alone, was placed on duty 
on Wednesday morning last. The members 
of this corps are all men over 6 feet in 
height, and specially selected for the pur- 
pose. 

Following are some 
guests at the hotels: 
At the Albemarle—J. D. Cherry, A. S. Flani- 
gan, R. Miller, A. Blum, G. L. Williams, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Risley, A. L. Ebbels, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. G. Breschel. 
Haddon Hall—Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. 


of the New-York 


and Mrs. A. D. Cutlin, Mr. 
n Heck, J. Hayes, Mrs. J. Dallet, 
W. J. Suddards, Miss Quackenbush, Mrs. A. D. 
Nesbit, Miss E. H. Nesbit, Mrs. S. A. Mitchell, 
and Miss Mitchell. 

At Kenilworth Inn—J. P. White, A. R. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. A. M. Knickerbocker, K. P. Wakefield, 
Mr. and Mrs, G. S. Williams, Miss M. Williams, 
Miss W. Williams, rMr. and Mrs, C. Pfell, W. 
Pfell, H. Pfell, and Mrs. A. 8S. Trey. 

At the Rudolf—A. Bendinger, A. H. Jacobs, 
W. A. Warner, J. B. Tiffany. Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Meeker, A. Ighaner, the Misses Kent, Miss E. 
Sturges, Dr. A. J. Torrillion, Mrs. L., Reynolds, 
Miss Hedden, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Perry, L. 
Givernand, E. E, Reynolds, D. Hedden, Miss B. 
Lloyd, G. Sully, and A. H. Hersdorfer. 

At the Seaside House—Miss K. Slavery, E. C. 
Slavery, Mrs. W. F. Barthman, A. Flostray, T: 
Flostray, W. M. Richards. 

At the Hotel Traymore—Dr. A. W. Maday, C. 
J. Sheer, M. Murphy, J. Hipple, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Miller, Miss J. Peterson, A. A. McLeod, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Bishop, Mrs. J. Jackson, 
Mrs, M. B. Hall, Mrs. A. W. Stauf, C. E. Den- 
ney, and 8. Silverman. 





GAYETY AT CAPE MAY. 


Dancing the German, Riding Bicycles, 
and Celebrating the Fourth. 


CaPE May, N. J., July 4.—Mr. D. L. 
Busby, Chairman of the Cottagers’ Com- 
mittee on Social Events, is arranging 
for a series of germans. to be danced 
during the season. They will take place 
at intervals of about a week. If they 
are as successful as those of last year, 
these functions will be important in the 
history of Cape May's social events. Last 
year many New-Yorkers took part in them, 
and they will probably do so again this 
season, because already a number of let- 
ters from New-Yorkers have been received 
inquiring as to when the series will begin. 

The cottagers’ full dress ball to-night 
at the Stockton was brilliant. The place 
was literally packed with people bevause 
of the holiday. 

The Whist Club has been organized, with 
some fifty members of the smartest set 
here. The tournaments have already been 
opened. 

The baseball season opened to-day. A 
series of sixty games is to be played this 
season between the Cape May team, and 
Atlantic City, Asbury Park, Newport, Or- 
ange Athletic Association, and other equal- 
ly strong clubs. The team is composed 
this year mostly of ex-Harvard players, 
.Merrifield, Dickinson, Scannell, Highlands, 
and others. The Captain of the team is 
Draper, former Captain of the Williams 
College team. 

The Fourth was celebrated to-day by 
appropriate exercises. United States Sen- 
ator William J. Sewell presided. Speeches 
were delivered by the Hon. James Beck, 
United States District Attorney in Phila- 
delphia, an orator with a silver tongue 
who shouts for gold; the — John H. 
+} Fow of Philadelphia, and the Hon. James 
M. BE. Hildreth, an ex-Mayor of Cape May. 
While 300 voices sang “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,”’ an American flag was thrown 
to the breeze, which is probably the larg- 


ests ag Pvt made. 
Mrs. wson Blanchard of New-Orleans, 
said to be a member of the same fam- 
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much 
beauty, is already sp is a 
general favorite in the social set. 

Since Vice President and Mrs. Stevenson 
left for their Illinois home on Monday, 
Miss Stevenson has been a guest of Mme. 
Romero, the wife of the Mexican Minister 
to Washington,-and of Mme. Arriaga, the 
wife of the Honduran Minister. Miss Ste- 
venson will visit her recently married 
sister, Mrs. Martin D. Hardin, in Ken- 
tucky, after Lponfafe | Cape May, next week. 

Mme. Arriaga will on Monday leave for 
Cobourg, Canada, where she has taken a 
Summer cottage. Mme. Romero will re- 
main here a month yet. 

The Hon. William E. English, a son of 
the Vice Presidential candidate of 1880, 
the Hon. W. H. English, is here, a guest 
at the Stockton, accompanied by Dr. Wil- 
loughby Walling of Chicago. 

Gov. O’Ferrall and staff of Virginia will 
visit Cape May this month. 

Among the New-York colony, the promi- 
nent additions this week have been J. B. 
Tiffany, James Haynes, H. H. Stacy, 
Charles Jones, and J. F. Bissell. 





SOCIETY IN THE ORANGES, 


Where Many Well-known Residents 
Will Pass the Summer Months. 


ORANGE, N. J., July 4.—An enjoyable 
garden party was ‘held yesterday afternoon 
and evening by the Young Men’s Catholic 
Lyceum of Orange Valley on the grounds 
surrounding Temperance Hall. It was the 
first of a series of three parties and was 
largely attended. 

A pleasant reception and reunion of the 
alumni of the East Orange High School was 


held Monday night in the High School 
Building. 


An attractive entertainment was given 
Monday night by the choir boys of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, East Orange, in 
the parish rooms. 

The jubilee celebration of the ordination 
of the Rev. Joseph H. Smith, senior priest 
in canonical residence in the Newark Dio- 
cese, was held at St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church Tuesday. Prof. Richey of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary made an address. 

An excursion to Lake Hopatcong will be 
held next Thursday by the members of the 
Sunday schools of the Prospect Street Bap- 
tist Church, the Washington Street Baptist 
Church, the Bethel Presbyterian Church, 
and the Ferry Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The members of the Park: Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will nold a picnic 
Tuesday on the farm of Noah M. Culber- 
Son, at Basking Ridge. 

The members of the Sunday school of the 
Orange Valley Congregational Church will 
hold their annual picnic on the mountain 
next Saturday afternoon. 

A fair and festival is being arranged by 
the public school teachers, to be held next 
October in the Orange High School, for 
the benefit of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, 

Frank E. Martin and family of Llewellyn 
Park are on Long Island, and will soon go 
to the Isle of Shoals. 

The Rev. Charles Townsend and family 
will pass the summer at East Point, Conn. 
Camillus G. Kidder and family of Highland 
Avenue have gone to Wood's Holl, Mass. 
Mr, and Mrs. H. Addison Hickok and fam- 


ily of Springdale Avenue are at Lake 
Champlain. Col. Abram H. Ryan as eon 
ily of Prospect Street are at Quissett, Mass. 
Joseph P. Lloyd and family of East Park 
Street, East Orange, are at Spring Lake. 
Col. and Mrs. Edward H. Snyder have gone 
to Lake Champlain. Caton L. Decker and 
family of William Street, East Orange, 
are at Belmar. Mrs. Marston Watson of 
Mount Pleasant Avenue, West Orange, is 
at New-London, Conn. Mrs. Haskins of 
Boston has been the guest of Mrs. J. O. 
Watson of High Street. Robert P. Will- 
iams and family of Cleveland Street are at 
Grand-View-on-the-Hudson. Mrs. Sterling 
Morrison and Miss Morrison of Lawn Ridge 
Road will pass the Summer at Belle Island, 
Conn. Miss Mamie Wheeler of Elliott Place 
is back from Northampton, Mass. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Andrews of East Orange are at 
Saratoga. Miss Florence McGovern of High 
Street has gone to Branford, Conn. Miss 
Crane of Reynolds Terrace has gone to 
Brielle. 

Miss Emma Raynor of Adrian, Mich., is 
the guest of Mrs. E. J. Raynor of Arlington 
Avenue, East Orange. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Harrison Jamison of Snyder Street are 
back from their wedding trip. The Rev. 
Dr. Louis R. Streeter has returned from the 
West. Mrs. Collamore-Partridge and Miss 
Marion D. Collamore of New-York are at 
their Summer home, on Orange Mountain. 
The Rev. Edward Hale is at Cataumet, 
Mass. Miss Jennie Harper of East Orange 
sailed to-day for Europe. Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Powell, Jr., and Miss Helen M. Todd of 
Lawn Ridge Road will summer at Shippan 
Point, Stamford, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Hibbler of Prospect Street, East Orange, 
have gone to Wernersville, Penn. Prof. 
David A. Kennedy and family have gone 
to New-Haven, Conn,, and Prout’s Neck, 
Me. Mrs. Harriet P. Calhoun of Glenwood 
Avenue, East Orange, has sailed for Europe. 
William Mason and family of Hawthorne 
Street sailed for England to-day. Pierson 
S. Page and Frederick A. Reimer have gone 
to Northfield, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Manderson of East Park Street, East 
Orange, are at Lake Placid. 

Mrs. Mark A. Ward and Mrs. A. W. Cross 
of Snyder Street are at Cushing’s Island, 
Me. J. Gains Conklin and family of Ar- 
lington Avenue, East Orange, are at Lake 
George, N. Y. Mrs. Helen R. Adams and 
the Misses Adams of South Clinton Street, 
East Orange, will summer in Maine. Wal- 
ter F. Wood, Russell Colgate, Thomas §&. 
Kingman, Jr., and William S. Woodhull 
have returned from New-Haven. James C. 
Pettit and family are at Nanepashemet, 
Mass. Mrs. William Henderson 2nd Miss 
Jeannette Henderson of High Street are at 
Liberty, Sullivan County, N. Y. James Mc- 
Cutcheon of East Orange has sailed for 
Europe. Miss Lillie E. Dudlee of Twenty- 
first Street, East Orange, has gone to Scho- 
harie, N. ¥. Mrs. James T. Dickinson of 
East Park Street is at Fairport, N. Y. Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis M. Shepard, Jr., and 
family of Winans Street, East Orange, are 
at Belmar. Mrs. J. Walter Wood and fam- 
ily of South Orange are at the Isle of 
Shoals, N. . The engagement is an- 
nounced of Miss Josephine Rodig of Glen 
Ridge and Gustave Schmidt of East Orange. 
Mrs. 8S. Frank Gibbons and Harold Rolston 
Gibbons have gone to Irving, Kan. R, Gib- 
son and family of Munn Avenue, East 
Orange, are at Belmar. Charles B. Kings- 
bury and family of Sterling Street, Kast 
Orange, will.summer at Bar Harbor, Me. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Saunders of Washington 
Street, East Orange, have gone to Lake 
Champlain. Prof. Grant Cramer of Lehigh 
University is at home for the Summer. 
Warren A. Cla »p of East Orange sailed for 
Europe on Wednesday. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeptha A. Bowers of Hollywood Avenue, 
East Orange, are in Baltimore. Miss Eliz- 
abeth L. Codey of Cleveland Street will 
pass the Summer at Asticon, Me. Dr. Henry 
‘A. Mandeville and family of South Orange 
are at Newport. Edward J. Wessels of 
Lawn Ridge Road sailed for Europe on 
Tuesday. fi. H. Brittin of Webster Place 
is in Asbury Park. 





SOCIETY IN MONTCLAIR. 
Important Happenings of the Week— 
Personal Mention. 


Montcuair, N. J., July 4.—A delightful 
luncheon was given on Wednesday by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Bloémfield. Miss Jessie Ackerman, the 
missionary, responded to the principal 
toast. 

The members of the First Baptist Church 
Sunday school enjoyed their annual picnic 
at Greenwood Lake on Tuesday. 

A jolly dance was held at the Montclair 
Club on Monday night. 

A pleasant excursion to Greenwood Lake 
was held on Thursday, under the auspices 
of the Union Baptist Church. 

An enjoyable entertainment was given on 
Monday evening by the choir boys of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

The members of Apex Lodge, K. of P., of 
Bloomfield will have an excursion to Green- 
wood Lake on Saturday, July 18. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Janet Corby and Henry W. Benson of Glen 
Ridge. 

Miss Gertrude Carter and Miss Mary Car- 
ter sailed for Europe this week. George 8. 
Porter of Glen Ridge is in Chicago. Mrs. 
Edward S. Kidder of Oakland Avenue, 
Bloomfield, is in Lisbon, Ohio. Raymond 
Spaulding and Arthur H. Bissell will spend 
the Summer cruising on Long Island Sound. 
Mrs. Charles Baker and family of Midland 
Avenue are in Burlington, Vt. The Rev. 
Albert Staiger of Atlantic City has been the 
guest of John G. Keyler of Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield. Franklin P. Reed and fam- 
ily of Glen Ridge will pass the Summer at 
Northport, Me. Miss Crouch has sailed for 


Germany. 
Miss Annie Thompson of Washington Ave- 
in Montreal, Canada. 


M EB Snyder and Miss Louise Snyder 
sniné for 09.08 Wednesday. Edward 
Senford of New-Yor& has taken the How- 
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STORES. UNDER ONE ROOF, 
UU, 


All Broad Street Trailey Cars Stop in Front of This the Largest Retail Store 
in New-Jersey, in the Very Heart of Newark. 





NOTE.-—-During the months of July and August we will 
keep our Store OPEN on FRIDAY EVENINGS, and CLOSE 
AT 1 O’CLOCK on SATURDAYS. 





SEVENTY-SIXTH GRAND SEMI-ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE SALE 


IN EACH OF OUR 100 DEPARTMENTS. 





Everything—with the exception of a few restricted 
_articles—reduced for this Great Sale. 


If you want anything from a baby’s sock to a woman’s costume, a 
collar button to a man’s complete outfit, or a tack to a superb parlor suit, 
you can buy it at this sale at a price so low that it will surprise you. 





$200,000 WORTH 


OF FURNITURE 


Will Be Sacrificed at Clearance Prices: at 
This Great Sale. 


By reason of the extremely low prices that will prevail at this sale, 
we will not send any article of furniture C. O. D., exchange any, or 
reserve any, unless the full price has been paid. 





Hahne_ & Co., 


























Newark, N. J. 








ard residence, in Mountain Avenue. Mr. 
Bruce of Orange has taken the Ryder house, 
in Winsor Place, Glen Ridge. W. Wallace 
Cadmus of Bloomfield is back from his va- 
cation. Mrs. Clarence Willard Butler of 
South Fullerton Avenue sailed for Europe 
on Wednesday. Miss Clara C. Tanner of 
Bloomfield has gone to Vermont. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Walker and family of Orange 
Road have sailed for England. William B. 
Leeds of Bloomfield is at Lakewood. Miss 
Elizabeth Dane of Glen Ridge is entertain- 
ing Miss Sadie Douglass of Plainfield. 
George Harrington of Warsaw, N. Y., is the 
guest of James E. Torrey of Walnut Cres- 
cent. Frank Cooper of the United States 
Navy is the guest of Charles Cooper of 
Bloomfield. Mrs. George Inness, Jr., is in 
town. William F. Derby of Bloomfield has 
sailed for Scotland. The Rev. Dr. Amory 
H. Bradford and Miss Cornelia Bradford 
sailed for Europe on Wednesday. George 
F. Stanhope of Bloomfield has sailed for 
Cape Town, Africa. 

Mrs. Samuel Wilde and Miss Wilde sailed 
for Europe on Wednesday. Frank L. Sned- 
ecker and family of Bloomfield will pass the 
Summer at Lake Hopatcong. J. R. Rand is 
at Cayuga Lake. Frank P. Reed and fam- 
ily of Bloomfield will summer in Maine. 
Mrs. Fish and Miss Maria Fish sailed for 
Europe on Wednesday. Edward C. Dodd of 
Bloomfield is at Jewitt, N. Y. Mr. Hunken 
of Hawthorne Place has sailed for Europe. 
L. H. Crowell and family of Bloomfield are 
at Martha’s Vineyard. Mrs. C. L. Field of 
Mountain Avenue sailed: for Europe on 
Wednesday. Louis U. Strassberger of 
Bloomfield is back from New-Brunswick. 
Henry C. Meyer sailed for Europe Wednes- 
day. Miss Agnes Everitt has gone to Rhode 
Island. Miss Dalzell sailed for England on 
Wednesday. Louis R. Oray of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, is the guest of Samuel W. 
Harvey of Bloomfield. A. B. Freer of 
Brooklyn has taken the Aitkin house, in 
Orange Road. Mrs. John Oakes of Bloom- 
field is back from Philadelphia. Edward H. 
Holmes is at Glen Summit, Penn. Mrs. 
William Baldwin of Bloomfield is back from 
Asbury Park. Mrs. Ogden Brower of Union 
Street is in Stafford, Va. Miss Clara Belle 
Adams of Brooklyn is the guest of Miss 
Rhoda Dane of Bloomfield. W. A. Francis 
and family of Harrison Avenye will pass 
the Summer at Southampton, L. I. Joseph 
Reford of Glen Ridge is back from Iowa. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames and family of Valley Road 
are in Burlington, Vt. Mr. and Mrs. Aleck 
Anderson of Upper Montclair are back from 


Ohio. 

Miss Florence Johnson is back from 
Northampton, Mass. Mrs. La Touette and 
Miss La Touette of Washington, D. C., are 
the guests of Mrs. C. C. Graves of Hill- 
side Avenue, Glen Ridge. John W. Wilson 
of Brooklyn has taken the Pierce residence, 
in Mountain Avenue. James B. Fox and 
family of New-York have leased the Ander- 
son house, in Cliffside Avenue, Upper Mont- 
elair. Dr. John B. Hawes and family of 
Llewellyn Road have gone to’ the Adiron- 
dacks. Miss Anna Cordley of Ridgewood 
Avenue, Glen Ridge, is in New-York State. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Smith of Kansas 
City have been the guests of Stanton Smith 
of Union Street. Miss Marion Berry ofr 
Bellevue Avenue, Upper Montelair, is back 
from Trenton. John G. McVicar and fam- 
ily are at Lake Champlain. Miss Rossman 
of New-York has been the guest of Mrs. 
Nichols of Hillside Avenue, Glen Ridge. Miss 
Bessie Francis of Gates Avenue is back 
from Portland, Me. J. Wallace Caldwell 
and family have taken the Deleot house, in 
Bellevue Avenue, Upper Montclair. Miss 
Augusta L. Patrick is at Amherst, Mass. 
Dr. Annie L. Geddes of Glen Ridge is back 
from Glen Summit, Penn. Mrs. Ryder and 
the Misses Ryder of Winsor Place, Glen 
Ridge, are at Oronoke, Conn. Joseph Paul 
Le Strade and family of Providence are the 
guests of Miss Le Strade of Midland Ave- 
nue, Glen Ridge. Dr. F. Wood Holmes of 
Upper Montclair is back from Glen Summit, 
Penn. 


HAPPENINGS 


How the Fourth Was Passed—Arrivals 
and Departures, 





IN SUMMIT, 


Summit, N. J., July 4.—An attractive lawn 
féte was held this afternoon and to-night 
on the grounds of George V. Muchmore for 
the benefit of the Fresh Air and Conva- 
lescent Home. 

At the Short Hills Field Club to-night an 
exhibition of fireworks was given. 

A sociable was held this afternoon on the 
lawn of the Springfield Methodist Church 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

The members of the Hook and Ladder 
Company and Hose Company No. 1 gave a 
picnic to-day. 

The Short Hills Field Club will give a 
ladies’ night entertainment on Wednesday, 
July 22. 

A lawn féte and fair will be given on the 
grounds of William B. Deming at Woodland 
and Crescent Avenues on Wednesday and 
Thursday next for the benefit of the Arthur 
Home. 

“The Reformation of England” was dis- 
cussed on Thursday evening by the members 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of the Springfield Presbyterian 
Church. % 

Miss Porter is at Mount Pocono. Ashton 
Harvey and family are in Montoloking. 
George W. Riggs and family will summer at 
Ridgefield, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wood 
of Short Hills are at Clayton, N. Y., with 
Mrs. W. Fellows Morgan. Miss Stella Bru- 
nell of Millburn and Miss Florence Terry 
of Springfield are at Mount Tabor. 

Miss Julia Littell has gone to Washing- 
ton, D. C. John Brewer and family have 

one to Deal Beach. James A. Carr and 
amily of Brooklyn have taken the Heard 
residence, in Woodland Avenue. Howard 
Lyon and Harry Lyon of Short Hills are 
in the Catskills. Alfred de Buys and fam- 
ily have taken a house in Springfield Ave- 
nue. Mr. and Mrs. T. St. John Gaffney 
have sailed for Europe. Miss Loutse Sprague 
of Short Hills is back from Trenton. H. 
B. Day of Jersey City has leased the Grant 
residence, in New-England Avenue, Mrs. 
J. RB. Roy of Short Hills is at Larchmont, 
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| Nix’. Luyeter of Brooklyn has taken the 








Dunn residence, 
Whittridge Place. 

The Misses Lyon of Short Hills are at 
Asbury Park. Mrs. J. C. Smith and Mrs. 
A. B. Wallace of Crescent Avenue will sum- 
mer at Globe Island, off Long Island. Ar- 
thur L. Cushman is back from Taunton, 
Mass. Miss Charlotta Valentine of Chat- 
ham is back at home. John R. Hardin and 
family of Newark are summering in Chat- 
ham. William B. Coggeshall is in Atlantie 
City. W. S. Estey of Oak Ridge has gone 
to Colorado. Isaac Roe and family of 
Newark have taken the Lum residence, in 
Chatham. Prof. and Mrs. E. Frederick 
Knapp are in Madison. 

J. W. Harriman has leased the Rapelye 
house, 


at Waldron Avenue and 


in New-England Avenue. 





NEW-BRUNSWICK SUMMER FOLK. 


of Personalities—Clergy- 
men Preparing for Vacations. 


NEW-BRUNSWICK, N. J., July 4.—Editor 
James P. Logan is about again after being 
confined to his home by illness. Lawyer 
Willard P. Voorhees and wifé will sail for 
Europe on July 15. Louis Quad has gone 
to Asbury Park for the Summer. Miss So- 
phia May of New-York is visiting friends 
here. Miss Mary C. Daire has gone to 
Brooklyn on a visit. Mrs. Pearson and Mrs, 
‘Lane of Somerville are visiting relatives in 
this city. The Rev. John W. Norris, who 
has been at Rome, Italy, for the past two 
years, is visiting his mother here. Mrs. 
Kate Appleton and the Misses Lida and 
May Appleton of Bordentown are visiting 
Mrs. Jeéhn A. Ayres of Codwise Avenue. 
Littleton K. Smith has gone to Maine on 
his Summer outing. 

The wife of Supreme Court Judge 
George C. Ludlow, and Miss Mary Tay- 
lor have gone to Mantolokin for a 
few weeks. Louis Griggs and Miss Mag- 
gie Gartside were quietly married at the 
home of the bride last weex. R. W. John- 
son and family have gone to Carbondale, 
Penn. Harry Evans hes returned from a 
visit to Nyack, N. Y. Mrs. Sarah L. Sut- 
phin of Townsend Street has received the 
pleasing intelligence that she has become 
heir to $37,000 by the death of Rynear 
Young-.of Rocky Hill, N. J. The Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Hart have left town 
for the Summer. Mrs. Frank Robbins and 
daughter have gone to New-York on a visit 
to friends. Mr. and Mrs. Alex Merchant 
have returned from their wedding trip and 
are visiting Mrs. Merchant’s father, Will- 
iam Henderson of Highland Park. George 
Kuhn has returned from a visit to relatives 
at Springfield and Decatur, IIl. 

Miss Bertha Shaw, daughter of Thomas 
Shaw, was married on Tuesday morn- 
ing to Prof. Hobart Webster of Eliz- 
abeth. A wedding reception and break- 
fast followed the ceremony. Mrs. S. R. 
Davis of Jersey City is visiting her 
mother, Mrs. W. S. Flynt of Albany Street. 
Dr. Jacob L. Chevalier, one of our oldest 
and most respected citizens, died Monday 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. The 
Rev. J. R. Van Kirk and family have gone 
to their Ocean Grove cottage for the sea- 
son. Dr. Theodore Van Sickle of Lam- 
bertville this week visited friends in this 
city. James Morris has gone on a visit to 


friends in Kingston, N. Y. Miss Maggie 
Holt of Philadelphia is visiting relatives 
here. Mrs. Peck has gone to Wilkesbarre, 
Penn., for the benefit of her health. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Wainwright of Bedford 
Park, N. Y., are visiting J. B. Brown of 
Delavan Street. Harry Vorhees of Auborn, 
Me., is visiting his mother. The Rev. C. 
B. Stout and daughter have gone to West- 
port, N. Y., for the Summer. Mrs. Nicholas 
Kuhn and daughter of Dubuque, Iowa, are 
visiting Philip Weigel, Sr. Miss Lillian Van 
Doren is visiting at Kingston, N. Y. Gov. 
John W. Griggs is expected here on Jul 

11, when the Paterson Golf Club, of whic 

he is President, will play with the local 
club. 

The clergymen of this city are preparing 
for their vacations. The Rev. Dr. Hutton 
will go to Undercliff, N. Y.; the Rev. Dr. 
P. T. Pockman will go to East Greenbush, 
N. Y.; the Rev. Dr. Carl Meyer will go to 
Maine; the Rev. Alan D. Campbell will go 
to Chadwicks; the Rev. Dr. Charles Banks 
will go to the Catskills; the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Knox will go to Huntington, L. I.; the Rev. 
) Ry 3 Murphy will go to the mountains; the 
Rev. Mr. Stanger will go to a farm in Bur- 
lington County; the Rey. Mr. Eberhardt 
will go to Tuckahoe; ‘the Rev. Willis Reeves 
has gone to Ocean Grove; the Rev. Linn E. 
Wheeler will go to Lake Ariel, in Pennsyl- 
vania; the Rev. C. A. Jenkins, after spend- 
ing ten days delivering temperance lectures 
in the vicinity of Chase City, Va., will go to 
his old home at Oxford, N. C.; the Rev. 
A. G. Young will go to Asbury Park, and 
the Rev. John A. De Wald will take short 
trips in the country. The Rev. Dr. Jacob 
Cooper of Rutgers College, in answer to a 
question as to where he would spend the 
Summer, said: “In conducting funerals, I! 
suppose, or in visiting the sick, preaching 
in the place of other clergymen, and works 
ing in my garden.” 


Long List 
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. PLAINFIELD SOCIAL NEWS. 


Rowland Cox Gives a Tea in 
Honor of Her Daughter. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., July 4.—Mrs. Rowland. 

Cox of West Seventh Street. gave a tea 

Tuesday afternoon from 4 to 7 to the 

friends of her daughter, Miss Fanny Cox.! 

She was assisted in receiving by Miss Lucy} 

Talmadge and Miss Bdith Hyde. : 
B. M. Day of Rockview Avenue has gone 

to Beech Haven for a week. Miss Thorn of 
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Mrs. 
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Rahway !s visiting her cousin, Miss Berth 
Thorn, of Craig Place. Miss Bessie lieyt 

-Greenwich, Conn., is visiting her uncle, 
haries Guion, of Lx Greudce Avenue. Miss 
Anna Cook of Birningham, Cona,, has re- 
turmed home after ca visit 
Wyckoff of Park Avenue, Culver Sebing of 
Watchung Avenue has fone 
Falls for part of the Surmer. Mrs. J. 8. 
faylor and family ef Park Avenue are at 
Deean Grove. Miss C. 1. Harvey of New- 
York is visiting Miss Baldwin of I 
Avenue. Mrs. George Musgrave of Daer 
Street has gone to Vermont to spend the 
Summer. The Rev. K. P. Ketcham of Bay- 
port, L. L., has returned home atter a visit 
with his daughter, Mrs. Hatch, of West 
Eighth Street. Miss Zache] Vail of 
Drange Street has returned home from a 
visit in White Plains. 

Miss A. Albert of New-York has returned 
home after a visit with Mrs. Verdon of 
Bomérset Street. Alfred Easton of Wast 
Third Street is visiting his grandfather in 
‘Nemington. Theodore Berkman of Brook- 
lyn has been visiting his cousin, John Berk- 
man, of West Eighth Street. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Cahoone have gone to their Sum- 
mer home at Jamestown, R. I. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barlow of Prospect Place are at home 
after a visit in Warwick, N. Y. 23 - E 
Lewin of Providence, who has been visiting 
Mrs. George H. Babcock of West Eighth 
treet for three months, has returned home. 
ir. and Mrs. A. B. Beers of Watchung 
Avenue have gone to Liberty, N. Y., for the 
Summer. Miss Fannie Billings of Deer- 
field, Mass., has returned home after a visit 
with her sister, on Hast Fifth Street. Miss 
Ella Hammond of Baston is visiting her 
uncle, C. T. Nightingale of Sandford Ave- 
nue. Miss Bertha Potter of Nyack has 
been visiting Miss Bessie Cornwell of 
Waynewood Place. Miss Jennie Simpson 
pf West Front Street has returned home 
from a visit with an aunt in Philadelphia. 
Miss Catharine Webster of Hast Second 
Btreet has gone to California for the Sum- 
mer. Mrs. Edward Hillman of Sherman 
Avenue is visiting friends in Tarrytown. 





HACKENSACK HAPPENINGS. 


QNesidents Starting on Summer Trips 
—Hop at the Oritani. 
HACKENSACK, N, J., July 4.—Mrs. W. W. 
fiolley is home from Delaware Water Gap. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Taylor will spend a 
portion of the Summer at Pompton Plains. 
Henry C. Brown and family have gone to 
Stamford, Conn., for the remainder of the 


Summer. 

E. J. Baker, with a party of friends, will 
start on Monday for a trip of several weeks 
to the Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Dunlop are home from 
a long visit to their daughter, Mrs. A. §. 
Bacon of Niagara Falls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank A, Jones of Union 
Street will summer at Tarrytown. 

Mr. and Mrs. George G. Ackerman gave an 
enjoyable musicale on Tuesday evening, at 
their home on Park Street. i 

Miss Minnie Vorhis, who had been visit- 
jng her uncle, M. E, Clarendon, has re- 
turned to her home in Brooklyn. 

The Rev. Herman Vanderwart, pastor of 
the First Reformed Church, left this morn- 
ing on the Veendam for Rotterdam. From 
thence he will visit London, Paris, and 
Switzerland. 

. R. Marshall and family are at Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs, F. P. Wilkinson of Essex 
Street have gone to Narragansett Pier. 

Mrs. S. O. Shirley of West Mystic, Conn., 
fs visiting her daughter, Mrs. Arthur J. 
Bisnett of Sussex Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clement Moore have _ re- 
turned from their wedding trip, including 
g@ tour of Lake Ontario, the St. Lawrence 
River, to: Montreal, and visits to other 
points of interest in Canada. 

The following party left Thursday morn- 
ng for a trip to the Thousand Islands: 
Irs, E. F. Chrystal, Misses Katherine and 
Anna Chrystal, William H. Chrystal, Mr. 
pnd Mrs. C. I. Zabriskie, Mr. and Mrs. 
ames P. Clarendon, Miss Lottie Clarendon, 
Bere. Thomas E. Gill, and Miss Fannie B. 
Coaklin. 

The Oritani Field Club gave a very suc- 
essful hop at the club hall on Friday 
evening. An elaborate exhibition of fire- 
works was given at midnight. 





HAPPENINGS IN BAYONNE, 
Graduation Exercises of the High 
School—Personal Notes. 
BAYONNE, N. J., July 4.—Graduation ex- 
ercises of the Bayonne High School took 
place Tuesday evening. There were twen- 
ty-seven members of the class of '96 and 
four post-graduates. The Rev. C. M. An- 

derson addressed the class. 

James T. R. Proctor spent the week with 
relatives in Mansfield, Mass. Mrs. George 
E. Van Winkle of West Fifth Street has 
been the guest of friends in Whitehouse, 
N. J. Recorder P. W. Connelly of Avenue 
€ will take « vacation of two weeks. Mrs. 
‘Alfred Varian of West Thirty-second Street 
has been entertaining Mr. and Mrs, William 
Potter, Jr., and the Misses Whitney of 
New Canaan, Conn. Miss Marie B. Cahill 
of Great Barrington, Mass., is visiting her 
mother, who resides on West Twenty- 
fourth Street. Mrs. Daniel F. Ramage of 
Lord Avenue is visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Frank H. Chadwick of Otisville, N. Y. 
Miss Edythe Best of, West Thirty-fourth 
Street has returned from Northfield Semi- 
nary 

There was a Colonial dance given in the 
Newark Bay Boat Club house this evening. 

The Bayonne Association of Exempt Fire- 
men is arranging an outing and athletic 
games for Aug.8. John D. Beach has been 
appointed Chairman of a committee by 
Bayonne Council, No. 695, Royal Arcanum, 
to arrange an excursion to Asbury Park 
Aug. 4. The Pastor’s Helpers’ Society of 
the First Presbyterian Church gave a lawn 
party with tableaus Thursday evening at 
the villa of ex-Mayor Stephen K. Lane. 
The Bayonne Rowing Association celebrated 
Independence Day this evening with fire- 
works and a band of music. 

During July and August -the First Pres- 
byterian and the Bergen Point Reformed 
Churches are to unite in holding services. 
in July services will be held every Sunday 
gnorning at 11 o’clock, in the Reformed 
Church, and in August in the Presbyterian 
Church. Regular evening services will be 
Dmitted. 





UP IN THE ADIRONDACKS, 


Many New-Yorkers Are There Catch- 
ing Fish, 


SARANAC LAKE, July 4.—A genuine sur- 
prise awaits those who come to the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and to Saranac Lake for 
the first time—a surprise which soon ripens 
into affection for the places which give 
them health, rest, and recreation. 

If any person doubts the growing popu- 
larity of the Adirondacks as a resort for 
‘the tourist and sportsman, as well as for 
the health-seeking invalid, he need take 
but a single trip among the cottages and 
camps which line the shores of Lakes 
‘Placid and Mirror, the Saranacs and the 
St. Regis, to be convinced that it is a 
reality, and not a delusion. Thousands of 
dollars have been expended this Spring in 
beautifying these elegant Summer homes 
Which are modestly called ‘‘camps,’’ the 
most of which are now in readiness for 
their owners. An unusually large number 
of distinguished people has entered the 
woods during the past week, and many 
others are expected here immediately after 
the Fourth. Several new tents have re- 
cently been put up in the Ampersand 
Grove, and this little “ white city’ has all 
its homes occupied with gay and merry 
people. The Rev. Walter H. Laroni’s new 
cottage for the entertainment of Episcopal 
clergymen is rapidly nearing completion, 
and will be ready for occupancy soon. 

Mrs. C. W. Rockwoo of New-York 
charms the guests of the Hotel Ampersand 
with her sweet and cultured voice. J. How- 
ard Demarest, G. H. Newman, and W. H. 
Duff, all from New-York, are successful 
fishermen, and bring in fine strings of 
brook trout almost daily. John Seeley 
Ward of New-York, who is making a tour 
of the Adirondacks, was at the Ampersand 
during Sunday. S. B. Ferris, Miss Ferris, 
and Miss A. E. Ferris of Lakewood, N. J., 
spend a few days at this hotel before going 
into their camp on Deer Island in the centre 
of the Upper Saranac Lake. Among the lat- 
est names appearing on the register are 
those of Mr. John Kellogg and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. N. Gilford, George J. Clark, Jr., 
Fr. E. Eddy and family, J. M. Dodd and 
family, W. H. Boland, Edgar Freeman, D., 
W.-Sears, W. W. McCormick, F. W. Strong, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Tucker. Mr. and Mrs, 
Eli K. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
pree,, 2olee Lucy Byrd, W. G. Demarest, 

nd Wson Bennett Sloan, all from New- 
York; Join L. Van Varkenburgh, Albany; 

. and Mrs. Mitchell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. and Mrs. Trudeau and family have been 


at the hotel since its doors were 
Bret thrown open for the season of 1896, 
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but will go to Paul Smith's to occupy the 
elegant new cottage recently built for ween 
there, during the present week. Mr. “ Ned’ 
Trudeau, Yale's tamous pitcher, will start 
the bal! rolling, and revive the interest in 
the Notional game. 

John Harding, proprietor of the Hotel 
Algonquin, at the foot of the Lower Saranac 
went as a delegate to the recent 
State Convention at Saratoga, and was 
elected an alternate to attend the National 
Democratic Convention, which is to be held 


‘at Chicago this week. 


Many new guests have arrived at the 
Algonquin during the past few days, among 
whom are William Luglia, Dr. A. K. Mc- 
Michael, New-York; William Abbe, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. Smith, Mrs. M. E. Bough, 
C. Marshall, Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jules J. Plunkett, Lowell, Mass.; H. C. 
Jackson, Putnam, Conn.; George W. Ketch- 
am, Troy; Mr. and Mrs. William P. Mason, 
Miss Mason, Miss Spelman, R. C. Field, 
Brooklyn. 

Many new people are among the campers. 
At *“‘Any Old Camp” on Nobby Island, 
the recent arrivils are A. T. Ayers, Plain- 
field, N. J.; W. J. Balmer, Cambridge, Mass.; 
A. B. Gardner, New-York; F. B. Uliman, 
Syracuse; W. P. Lumbers, Toronto, Canada; 
Augustus Studdiford, Paul Hoes, Lambert- 
ville, N. J.; Joseph M. Allen, Boston, Mass, 

Frederick T. Sorrell trolled Lower Lake 
last Friday, and caught a “ laker’”’ weighing 
nearly seven pounds. 

Other campers hers are the Millers of 
Life, New-York; the Holcomb Bay camp- 
ers, Miss Belle Wickham and her brother, 
Henry Wickham, of Syracuse and their 
friend A. Dudley Tucker of New-York, 
Humphreys & Willard of the del Monte 
continue to receive applications for guests, 
and many new people will appear at the 
hotel during the week. At present Miss 
Francis Lewin, from New-York, is the light 
of the house, and helps drive away any 
tendency to ‘ blues.”” Miss Lewin is much 
admired by sojourners at this resort. 

Mr. William A. Denison, proprietor of the 
new Hotel Berkeley, does not seem to im- 
prove, and is very low. Mr. Denison is 
known and liked throughout the Adiron- 
dacks. 

The hotel continues to be well patroniz 
by tourists and Sportsmen, and ome ~~ 
Son guests are here. This house gives al- 
most universal satisfaction. 


LAKE GEORGE’S COOL BREEZE. 


It Attracts Many Visitors from the 
Warm Cities—Hotels Filling Up. 


LAKE GEORGE, July 4.—A cool breeze, de- 
licious weather, the bright sun glinting the 
dancing ripples on the surface of the lake, 
an occasional distant report of a cannon, 
plenty of flags on shore and water, are what 
we have on Lake George to remind one 
that the “‘ Glorious Fourth ” is here. Some 
of the hotels will have displays of fire- 
works to-night, followed éat two or three 
resorts with an opening hop. 

W. W. Brown, the proprietor of the Lake 
House, is the happy possessor of a smile 
that grows as the season advances. Re- 


cent arrivals at his house are the Harned 
family, from New-York City, who have 
taken one of the pretty cottages in the 
Crescent. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Harned and 
their daughters are always welcomed on 
Lake George. The Harned girls, as they 
are known to their friends, are bright and 
attractive good dancers, good tennis play- 
ers, and can ride, or row a boat with skill 
and grace. Mr. and Mrs. B. 8. Kane and 
family, Mr. W. H. Lawton, and the Odells, 
all of New-York, are here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Odell have been coming to Lake 
George for years. Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. Wil- 
bur, friencs of State Treasurer Colvin and 
Mrs. Colvin, have taken one of the Lake 
House cottages for the Summer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Peverley, Miss Evelyn Peverley, 
and Master Ralph, from Philadelphia, are 
here also for the Summer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry W. Watrous of New-York City, are 
at home for the Summer in their pleasant 
cottage, Camp Inn, near Hague. Mr. Wat- 
rous, who, by the way, is a member of the 
Academy and a prominent artist, is looking 
for an individual who had walked or 
wheeled off with his bicycle. 

The title to the Lake George Assembly 
property was settled this week by a decree 
rendered by the highest court in the State, 
The property is owned by Brookiyn, Long 
Island City, and New-York people. It has 
been unsettled as to title for more than 
seventy years. Everything is now as clear 
as a whistle, and it is likely that many 
new cottages will be built this Summer. 
The Marion is open and the house is be- 
ginning to take on a lively appearance. 
Mrs. Gen. Grant and daughter, Mrs. Nellie 
Sartoris, and the children of Mrs. Sar- 
toris, who arrived from Europe this week, 
managed to reach here before the Fourth, 
and are now at home in the large cottage 
on the grounds. Gen. Frank Jones, First 
Assistant Postmaster General, and éx- 
Gov. Nathan O. Murphy are here for the 
Summer. Mr. R. H. Baxter, Jr., and fam- 
ily of New-York, the family of Mr. Alonzo 
Slote of New-York, the Mallorys, from 
Baltimore, and the Manvilles will arrive 
this week. Mr... Whitaker of the Imperial 
Hotel, New-York, whe has been very ill, 
but is now improving rapidly, will spend 
most of the Summer here. It is said that 
Miss Lillian Russell will be a guest at the 
Marion before the Summer is over. 

The Sagamore is gay with life and ele- 
gant Summer toilets. Commodore John B. 
Simpson and Mrs. Simpson, Miss Fanita, 
and little Miss Helen arrived recently from 
New-York City, and are at home in Nir- 
vana cottage, on the grounds of the hotel. 
Among the recent arrivals at the Saga- 
more are Mr. and Mrs. William Habbitt, 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Wilderming of 
New-York. Mr. Edgar Tate and Mrs. L. F. 
Grifith and family are here for a four 
weeks’ stay. Mr. Frederick Jevons and his 
two daughters, from Liverpool, England, 
arrived this week. Mr. and Mrs. William 
P. Wadsworth and Mr. J. W. Wadsworth 
of New-York, “den gayi society people, ar- 
rived this week. : 

Commodore J. B. Simpson's two splendid 
teams are up from New-York this week. 
Mr. Simpson is the owner of a very hand- 
some Sunimer home, a magnificent con- 
servatory on the main shore, and a large 
and complete stable. Mr. and Mrs, Simp- 
son are at present entertaining Dr. George 
A. Spalding of New-York and Mr. Simp- 
son’s nephew, Theodore A. McGraw of 
Detroit, a member of the junior class of 
Yale. Mr. and Mrs. William Demuth are 
entertaining friends at their elegant place 
on Bolton Bay. Mr. Frederick Hoffman 
and family, from Albany, have taken up 
their residence for the Summer at the Hun- 
dred Island House, over among the Hun- 
dred Islands. Dr. J. B. Knapp and Mr. 
George O. Knapp of Chicago are also there. 





THE WEEK AT WEST POINT, 


Some of the Many Recent Visitors— 
The Season Well Begun. 

West Pornt, July 4.—The season here has 
fairly opened, and the quiet which suc- 
ceeds the departure of the graduates has 
entirely disappeared. Gay turnouts and bi- 
cycles by the hundred now enliven the 


country roads. 

The extensive change in the detail of of- 
ficers here has played havoc with the 
“mess.” The majority of those who have 
been relieved packed up their things upon 
receiving the order and went on a two- 
months’ furlough to which they were en- 
titled. The new detail, with a few excep- 
tions, have not yet put in an appearance. 
Next month, however, Lieuts. J. T. Thomp- 
son, Ordnance Department; Chester Hard- 
ing, engineers; W. R. Smedberg, Fourth 
Cavalry; W. C. Babcock, Eighth Cavalry; 
Cc. H. Hunter, First Artillery; IL N. Lewis, 
Second Artillery; George Blakely, Second 
Artillery; H. C. Davis, Third Artillery; F. 
G. Maldin, Third Artillery, and Robertson 
Honey, Fourth Artillery, will report to the 
Superintendent. In addition to these, sev- 
eral officers will join early in September. 
The absence of sa many bachelor officers 
gives the cadets an unusual opportunity to 
‘make hay while the sun shines,’ and that 
they are doing so nobody who wanders 
through “ Flirtation Walk’ and sees the 
scores of pretty girls accompanied by dash- 
ing first classmen, who carefully recite the 
history of romantic nooks and other inter- 
esting places, can doubt. 

Commandant Mills tried a new experi- 
ment this year which gives great satisfac- 
tion to the cadets. Those who were en- 
titled to Christmas leave last year had the 
privilege of taking it in June; over half the 
first class availed themselves of it. This 
greatly diminished the companies in camp 


or a week or two. 
P The “plebes” left their comfortable 
quarters in barracks yesterday and 
marched over to Camp Hooker. They were 
distributed among the different companies, 
but it is safe to say their happiness has 
not increased with the change. 

An interesting old warrior may be seen 
daily at the visitors’ seats. He is Col. Fos- 
ter, retired, whose son is a member of the 
third class. Col. Foster has been in some 
hot places in his day, but he has escaped 
bullets and sabre cuts, and is now anxious 
to have his son take a prominent part in 
Uncle Sam’s future quarrels. Col. and Mrs. 
Foster are stopping at the Falls. 

J. Pierpont Morgan’s yacht Corsair makes 
two trips weekly up the Hudson, and an- 
chors off Morgan’s Landing. Miss Annie 
Morgan sailed for Europe Wednesday, and 
Mrs. Morgan, with a party of friends, will 
leave for the Adirondacks early next week. 

The Misses Draper were called away sud- 
denly early in the week, and their cottage 
is now closed. 

or and Mrs. Charles F, Roe will leave 
for Europe as soon as the Major’s duties in 
‘ 
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are over. He is with his troop at 
Peekskill. 

n. Fitzgerald and his family are at the 
Eagles’ Rest. This cottage was formerly 
occupied by the Iselins. 

Among the ests who arrived at West 
Point and Higland Falls during the week 
were Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Rolf, New- 
York; Mr. Robert Way, New-York; Mrs. 
and Miss K. W. uiton, Kentucky; Mrs. 
J. B. Fassette and family, Nashua, N. H.; 
the Misses Last, London, England; Mrs. E. 
E. Chase, Fort Worth; Miss Chase, Miss 
Murney, Saratoga; Mrs. A, K. Farrar and 
Miss Jessie Howard, St, Louis; Capt. and 
Mrs. J. T. Bowman, Buffalo; Capt. and 
Mrs. Dowell, Halifax; Mrs. C. 8. eintzle- 
man, Washington; Mr. and Mrs. ‘E. E. 
Poor, New-York; Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Clark, 
Newark, N. J.; Col. T. Smith, United States 
Army, (retired,) Washington; Mr. W. Over- 
man and Mrs. Overman, New-York; Miss 
Sherwood, New-York. 





HOT AT RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 


The Hotel Keepers Do Not Feel the 
Heat, but Visitors Do. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, July 4.--The local 
landlords dislike to acknowledge it, but the 
Weather during the past week has’ been 
warm, even warm enough to call it hot, 
though there has been a breeze in the aft- 
ernoons. Every train brings its proportion 
of visitors, and it begins to look as though 
the season had really opened. The Otsego 
Golf Club gave its first regular ladies’ day 
yesterday, and a large number drove to the 
links to play, or at least to share the lunch, 
Among the party were Mr. and Mrs. T. R. 
Proctor, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel N. Crouse, 
Miss Cornelia Williams, Col. and Mrs. BE. 


C. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs, Van Note, Miss 
Wood, and Dr. and Mrs, Charles C. Ran- 
som. ? 

Mrs. Hugh Campbell gave a large dinner 
Thursday to Mrs. Mason, Mrs; McCorkle, 
Mrs. French, Mrs. Dyer, Mrs. Almy and 
the Misses Kyle, Cheeseman, Clarke, 
Bowen, and Dyer. Richard Croker, Jr., 
and his brother, Frank, are seen on the 
road every day behind some of the liveliest 
samples of horsefiesh that stir the dust in 
this section. 

Among the New-Yorkers registered at the 
Spring House are F. Von Stade, Miss 
Alice Burke, Mrs. W. Hall_ Wickham, 
George J. Peet, Benjamin P. Davis, g.°O, 
Bloss, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Baxter, 
Miss Baxter, and H. Irving Stockwell. 

At the Harlington, from New-York, are 
Cc. Wyndham-Quin, Mr, and Mrs. EK. 8. 
Sutro, Miss Sutro, H. H, Sutro, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Cousins, Mrs. W. P. Earle, Mrs. 
B. B. W. Savage, Harry K. Staples, Joseph 
Staples, Herbert C. Staples, Leslie C. Sta- 
ples, Frederick G. Potter and family, Don- 
ald Hendry, Albert Gerard-Thiers, and Ge- 
rard Gerard-Thiers. : 

The Rev. Robert Granger of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, formerly pastor of St. John’s Church, 
in this village, is spending the Summer at 
Cullen, the home of the Hon. D. Jones 
Crain, and is conducting services every Sun- 
day at the handsome little church Mr. 
Crain has erected there. 

July 27, 28, and 29 have been selected as 
the dates for the horse show. It is ex- 
pected that some of the fancy winners from 
the Winter shows at New-York and Phila- 
delphia will be brought here for the exhi- 
bition. 





LARCHMONT’S WEEK OF PLEASURE. 


Yacht Races, Fairs, and Parties En- 
joyed by Many. 


1 ~cHumont, N. Y., July 4.—The Horseshoe 
Jaivor Yacht Club race Thursday awakened 
much interest among the residents of the 
manor. Many went to watch the finish from 
the pavilions and parks. The Larchmont 
Yacht Club“ regatta to-day was another 
source of attraction. 

Large quantities of fireworks were sent 
up from the clubhouses this evening, and 
harbor and parks were illuminated. 

The chief event of interest next week will 
be the fair at the Casino for the benefit of 
St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, under the 
patronage of Mrs. W. E. Bullard, Mrs, 
IE. P. Cronkhite, Mrs. L. S. Knevals, Mrs. 
Francis M. Scott, Mrs. Joseph Bird, Mrs. 
G. E. Ide, Mrs. G. C. W. Lowery, and Mrs. 
G. G. Murray. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cyrus Edson have engaged 
a cottage in Larchmont Avenue, and will 
spend the Summer here. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. D. Appleton have taken 
the Ely cottage in Woodbine Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whiting of Pelham Manor, 
Edward Van Name, and Benjamin Blossom 
of New-York City, are guests of Mrs. A 
Howard. 

A progressive euchre party was given 
last evening at the Victoria Hotel under the 
auspices of Mrs. J. Weeks Cornwell, Mrs. 
W. R. D. Browne, and Miss Blizabeth Gaff- 
ney. 

The house of the Larchmont Hose Com- 
pany was draped yesterday in memory 
of Vincent C. King, who died Thursday in 
New-York. Mr. King was an honorary 
member of the hose company. He was a 
life member of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 





VISITORS AT SHELTER ISLAND. 


Prospects for a Brilliant Season Un- 
usually Bright. 


SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y., July 4.—The sea- 
son at Shelter Island is now fully under 
way. The number of cottagers is larger this 
year than ever, and every desirable cottage 
is occupied for the season. Some of the 
prominent men who, with their families, are 
occupying cottages this year are the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, Dr. J. Lester Keep, Mayor F. W. 
Wurster, William H. Bedford, H. E. 
Nitchie, John French, J. N. Kalley, E. B. 
Hutchinson, the Rev. J. A. Aspenwall, F. 
W. Jenkins, John Cartledge, ex-Mayor 
Schroeder, John Cassidy, John Francis, I. 
N. Bon, James C. Wiswell, C. H. Otis, Lem- 
uel Burrows, Eugene Britton, J. F. Degnar, 
and Police Commissioner Welles, all of 
Brooklyn. 

D. P. Hathaway, proprietor of the Pros- 
pect House, expresses himself as well 
pleased with the outlook for a successful 
season and says that his bookings for July 
and August are far beyond those of last 
year. 

A large number of young society people 
are here for the season and they are plan- 
ning for a great deal of gayety. As at other 
resorts, bicycling is the craze. Bverybody 
rides, and it is hard to find more beautiful 
country or smoother roads for wheeling 
than are found on this little island. Among 
the enthusiastic wheelwomen here are Mrs. 
O. B. Weber, Mrs. George M. Keim, Miss 
Josephine Bailey, Miss Lucile Meyers, Miss 
Elizabeth Hamilton, and Miss Johnson. 

The bathing facilities have also been im- 
proved by building new piers, floats, &c., 
and a life-saving crew has been organized, 
with Capt. William Glover as Commodore. 
This will make bathing more popular than 
ever as goon as the weather becomes warm 
enough to make it comfortable. 

Yachting always is and always will be 
the leading pastime with all visitors at 
Shelter Island. Old Captains say that there 
are no better facilities for ee anywhere 
on the Long Island coast. The Shelter Isl- 
and Yacht Club held its first race of the 
season this afternoon. Some of the yachts 
entered were Commodore Lynch’s Lynx, 
Latham A. Fish’s Dilemma, Messrs. Weber 
and Keim’s Cuidao, H. N. Whitney’s Na- 
talie, J. J. Bartlett’s Elkset, John 
Stearn’s Consternation, Towl Brothers’ Ve- 
nata, Messrs. Anthony’s Pixie, W. J. Mills’s 
Dandy, and John D. Cutter’s Marguerite. 

Among the steam yachts anchored in 
Deering Harbor this week were Lagonda, 
S. H. Austin, owner; Empress, George A. 
Thorne, owner; Cavalier, T. Hogan, owner; 
and Eugenia, Mr. Herreschoff, owner. 

John Cartledge and son cruised up from 
Brooklyn this week on the former’s new 
sloop yacht. 

The following are st ing at the Pros- 
pect House: William F. Kimber, George H. 
Keim and wife, Howard J. Keim, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar B. Weber, Mrs. Allan B. Wal- 
lace, Curtis N. Harle, F. Zittel, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. F. Pope, Mrs. Samuel Adams, D. 
Adams, Mrs. P. M. Farrington, W. P. Far- 
rington, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. McCoon, Miss 
E. R. Keogh, Miss Ida Ward, Miss Grace 
Burton, R. L. Titus, Robert Weber, Gor- 
ham Bordman, all of New-York City; Fred- 
erick W. Wurster and wife, the Misses 
Wurster, Frederick Wurster, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. A. R. Johnson, Miss Nina Spencer, 
Mrs. W. H. Mott, Miss Mott, Frances M. 
Belden, Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Belden, Ed- 
ward C. Blum and wife, Mr. and Mrs, 8: 8. 
Whitehouse, Miss Emilie Whitehouse, Mrs. 
George W. Law, Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Butler, B. G. Potter, Allan W. Towl, D. O. 
Towl, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Towl, Fletch- 
er M. Cook, Mrs. John Cartledge, and Miss 
Cartledge, all of Brooklyn, 


Attractions of Centre Moriches, 

CENTRE MoricHeEs, L. I., July 4.—Clear 
weather and the arrival of a big contingent 
of Summer guests marked the first few 
days in July at this pretty resort. The 
Hotel Brooklyn, being the largest hotel, 
naturally received the lion’s share of the 
new arrivals, and Proprietor George DB. 


Hallock is h . The season is now in 
full wie. The Brookly Orchestra, under 
Prot, Hugo oe 
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rived last Thursday, 


dances enjoyed by the 
guests. The hop of ie sea- 
s0 was held to-night. It was a very de- 
lightful affair. 

he week’s arrivals at the Hotel Brook- 
lyn include Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Noe, Mr. 
and Mrs. John N. Hayward and family, 
R. L. Titus, R. T. A. Fitz Gibbon, Mrs. 
F. V. Nash, Mrs. J. T. Garretson, Miss 
Garretson, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Caskey and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Brundage, J. 
B. Henry, Mrs. H. F. Muller and sister, 
T. B. Robert, Dr. John L. Elliott, Albert 
Weiler, and J. L. Cook, from New-York; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Marston and family, 
R. W. Robinson and family, Mr. O. Schoen- 
herr, Jr., Mr. C. Bruno, Miss N. Bruno, Miss 
S. A. Storey, and Mr. and Mrs. George T. 
Moon and family, from Brooklyn; suse. D. 
Cady Herrick, John’ A. Delehanty, and Wiil- 
iam P. Rudd, from Albany; Otto Schwab, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. S. C. Metzger, Hartford, 
Conn., and! Mr. and Mrs, . La Nichols, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





DELAWARE WATER GAP. 


Festivities at Hotel Kittatinny—Re- 
cent Arrivals from New-York, 


DELAWARE WATER Gap, Penn., July 4.— 
The Summer festivities have begun in good 
earnest at this popular mountain resort. 
The weather during the last week has been 
delightfully cool and pleasant, and all that 
could be desired. The influx of visitors 
during the last week has been enormous, 
and the knowing ones whose predictions 
earlier in the season cast a gloom among 
the hotel men have disappeared. The so- 
cial features have not been neglected. At 
the Hotel Kittatinny a number of pleas- 
ant entertainments rounded up the week’s 
festivities, progressive euchre parties, 
coaching jaunts, dances, and a musicale 
helping to make life enjoyable. 

The bloom of laurel and rhododendrons 
is unusually fine this year, and numerous 


parties are made up from the guests at 
the *‘ Kitt’ to gather these fragrant flow- 
ers. Rhododendron parties are the fad. 
Down at the bathing grounds new bath- 
houses have been built, and the swimming 
pool has been thoroughly overhauled and 
improved. The new float now in course of 
erection will be ready this week for the 
convenience of bathers. 

The pretty little steamer Kittatinny, 
which makes trips every few minutes be- 
tween the. wharfand the Wind Gap, stop- 
ping at the bathing grounds, is running, 
and a number of moonlight excursions were 
made last week. The roads leading to and 
from the Kittatinny are in perfect con- 
dition, and a number of driving and bicy- 
cling parties stopped over during the last 
few days. 

Mrs. Clementine B. Runyon and — 
ter of New-Jersey will arrive in a few 
days to spend the seagon. Mrs. Runyon 
is the wife of the ite Ambassador to 


Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Vaughn and Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Mclntire of Newark drove 
here in a break yesterday. They are cy- 
cling also, having brought their wheels 
along. 

Miss Viola Parker of New-York is a 
guest of the Misses Brodhead at the Kit- 
tatinny, as is also Miss Pearl Snyder of 
Wilkesbarre. Gregory R. McPherson, son 
vf ex-Senator John R. McPherson, will ar- 
rive at the “ Kitt” this week for an in- 
definite stay, 

Among the late arrivals from New-York, 
Brooklyn, and vicinity are Mr. and Mrs, 
J. Eugene Browning, Mrs. E. L. Taber, 
Mrs. A. Perry, Miss Nettie L. Archer, Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles Badeau, E. H. Brod- 
head, Mrs. S. A. Dusenberry, A. M. Her- 
zog, H. Howells, Miss Howells, C. E. 
Cameron, Miss Cameron, Thomas Bb. Platt, 
Robert H. Fordyce, Dr. F. C. Hollister, 
W. N. Seitz, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Rhodes, 
Miss M. A. Bissell, W. W. Croft, John 
Cadwalader, Jr., W. W. Jackson, Mrs. E. 
H. Berry, Mrs. James H. Parsons, Miss A. 
M. Parsons, Miss L. Perine, Miss P. Per- 
ine, Mrs. E. F. Duryea, Mrs. E. F. Allen, 
Dr. G. Carlton Brown, Samuel J. Berry, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Graham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. D. Ford, C. G. Moore, L. W. Kennard, 
D. D. 8S., Charles P. Marks and wife, C. 
Perry Marks, H. R. Highley, Miss M. Boy- 
er, Earnest Foster, Miss Foster, J. E. 
Kingsland and wife, Mr. and Mrs. J. Offer- 
man, A. H. Voorhees, Mrs. L. B. Haff, 
Miss Bissell, John Salisbury, Howard Will- 
iams, Ellis Leurs, Mrs. L. Speer, the Misses 
Elmer, Mr. Webster and family, Mrs. Han- 
nah Staples, S. W. Knipe and wife, B. McE. 
Knipe, Leighton G. Knipe, Miss Minott, F. 
Cc. Smith, L. A. Whitney, and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. 8S. Clarke. 





HOW A MAINE MAN CATCHES FOXES. 


He Plays a Sort of a Confidence Game 
upon Them Quite Successfally. 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

“TIT can catch a fox easy as a rabbit,” 
said Elverdo Norton, Milbridge’s famous 
trapper. ‘‘ The way I do it is this: In the 
Fall before snow flies I find a spot in the 
vicinity of fox signs, take some chaff, bcild 
a nice bed about six feet wide, and every 
few days I go and throw meat upon it. 
Seal meat is the best for catching foxes. I 
never step into the bed myself, but always 
throw the meat into it from a distance. 
Soon the foxes begin to come here regu- 
larly for their meat. They find it and so 


they keep on coming. Well, as soon as snow 
flies, or before, I set a trap in that bed and 
I get my fox every time—not cne, but a 
dozen perhaps if they are there. never 
fasten down my trap, but leave it loose in 
the bed. The fox jumps with it as soon as 
it springs on him, and he walks off with, it, 
without making any fuss at all. Showld 
the trap be fastened and the fox flounder 
about in the bed, no more foxes would 
come near the bed. After the fox goes 
away in the trap I follow him up and find 
him. 

‘“‘T have known a fox to take the scent of 
a pork scrap (with a strychnine pill in it) 
not larger than the end of your thumb, at 
the distance of a mile or more. One day I 
put out the bait at the end of an old pine 
stump. The next morning I fcund the 
bait gone, and about fifty vards to the left 
I found the fox dead. The night before 
the wind blew northwest. I thought I 
would ascertain the point where the fox 
first took the scent of the pork serap. 
There was snow on the ground, and I had 
no difficulty in tracing the course of the 
fox previuos to his .aking the fatal pill. 
I soon found his track and learned that the 
fox was traveling a southeasterly course, 
and that when he reached that point where 
the wind was throwing the scent across 
his path, he had wheeled in an instant adn 
made straight for the = scrap. He ran 
off to the left a short distance and dropped 
dead. He had taken the scent of that tiny 
scrap at a distance of a iile.”’ 





Upper Montclair’s New Church, 
MontTcuairR,: N. J., July 4.—A pretty little 
ehurch is being built at Norwood and Lor- 
raine Avenues, Upper Montclair, for the 
use of those parishioners of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception who have here- 


tofore been obliged to walk some two or 
three miles to attend the church services, 





The New Roman Catholic Church, 
Upper Montclair, 





i 
The chapel is prettily situated, and will 
seat about 250 people when completed. It 
will cost about $3,500, and will be finished, 
it is expected, in two weeks, when Bishop 
Wigger will dedicate it. 

Father Mendl, the pastor of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, will have 
charge of the new church, of course, as it 
is in his parish, and for the present the 
professors from Seton Hall College, South 
Orange, will conduct the services there. 
The Rev. Dr. Synnott of Seton Hall Col- 
lege will preach the dedication sermon. 





The Towns’ Crooked Dividing Line. 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

“There is a reason for most everything,” 
said a Cumberland County man when he 
was asked how in the world they came to 
have such a crooked line between two 
towns in his county; “‘ there’s a reason for 
this crooked line. You see, some of our 
towns established in pioneer times, when 
land was abundant and peonie were few 
had a big territory which was afterward 
sliced off to make new towns. It was so in 
the case you mention, and when the cut-off 
was made ople along the line of division 
were of different minds as to which town 
they wanted to be in. So the Legislature 
drew a straight line between the two 
and then provided that persons dwelling 
on lands adjoining either side of this line 
might be in one town or the other, as they 
should decide within ninety days af — 

way 


was all 
up e , 





the act. Some went one 
some e 0 : ene the line 
| ake to accommodate them. 





BEWILDERING ROWS OF GAY Chow NS 
FROM PARIS AT THE S-.JW. 


The Whole Reserved Seat Section 
Taken—Chaperoned Parties View 
the Elephant, the Monkeys, and 
the Freaks—The Great Bathing 
Questions—Battle of the Beaches— 
The Casino Dances and Society in 
General, 


NEwPporT, July 2.—The visit of the cir- 
cus, the report of the engagement of Miss 
Katherine Duer, and its subsequent denial 
with evident indignation by the young 
lady’s mother, and the return of the or- 
chestra to the Casino were among the chief 


features of the week. Among the cottagers 
arriving during the week for the Summer 
were Baron and Baroness Raymond Sel- 
liere of Paris, who will visit Mr. and Mrs. 
John O’Brien at Inchiquin; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Lanfear Norrie, Dr. and Mrs. J. Madi- 
son Taylor, Miss Taylor, William K. 
Thorne, Mrs. Thorne, Mr. and Mrs, James 
Hude Beekman, Pierrepont H. Duryea, Mrs. 
William I. Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore A. Havemeyer, Miss Havemeyer, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. J. Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Post, Mr. and Mrs. William Storrs 
Wells, Commodore and Mrs. Edwin D. 
Morgan, I. Townsend Burden, Jr., Thomas 
F. Cushing, Miss Cushing, James V. Par- 
ker, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
Mr, and Mrs, John R. Caswell, Miss Sher- 
man, Mrs. N. D. Clapp, Miss Clapp, Mr, 
and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop and Miss 
Winthrop of New-York; Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Wales, Howard Cushing, and 
Grafton Cushing of Boston; Prof. Charles 
W. Shields of Princeton, and Andrew C. 
Dulles of Philadelphia. A number of the 
more prominent families are expected next 
week, including Mr, and Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 
Mr. and Mrs, Francis P. Freeman, Commo- 
dore and Mrs. Gerry, and Miss Whiting. 
When these are here the cottage colony will 
be nearly, if not quite, complete. 

Society jumped at the opportunity of at- 
tending the circus early this week as the 
only means of excitement that dull June 
had provided for them, and they were con- 
sequently out in great numbers, occupying 
nearly the whole of the reserved seat sec- 
tion. It was really a fine scene, row after 
row of gayly gowned women, mothers and 
daughters, in the very latest productions of 
the Parisian modiste. All the belles and 
buds of the S...mer were there and most 
of those who are soon to be introduced 
and later to turn the heads of society with 
their loveliness of face and figure. . Mrs. 
Charles M. Oelrichs, Mrs. Burke-Roche, 
Mrs, Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. Buchanan Win- 
throp, Mrs. Robert M. Cushing, and Mrs. 
John C. Gray were each chaperoning a 
large party of young men and women, 
whom they conducted through the me- 
nagerie and all the ‘‘side shows,” as well 
as sat with during the ring performance. 
Cottagers indeed had a gala day, which 
served to awaken them from the slumber 
of a far too restful June. 

Miss Virginia Fair, who was of Mrs. Her- 
man Oelrichs’s party, took her camera 


along with her and made pictures of all 
the freaks and the principal performers, 
which she may sell later on at a lawn 
party to be given by a number of young 
ladies for a local charity. She was 
gowned in a gray street costume, and her 
hat of light straw was well-covered with 
the most perfect pink roses that the mil- 
linery art can produce. A black net veil, 
caught closely under the chin, partly hid 
the young lady’s pretty face from view. 
The Western heiress enjoyed the circus 
hugely and made friends at once with the 
‘“* What-is-it’’ and the wild men of Bor- 
neo, who posed that she might photograph 
them as perfectly as possible. Mrs. Charles 
Oelrichs, who piloted Miss Fair through 
the “‘side show,” was one of the most 
charming married women at the perform- 
ance. She wore pink organdie over silk, 
with ruffles of lace and a wide white sash. 
She was one of the most attractive women 
under the great tent. Her daughter,. who 
is to come out later, was with her and 
attracted almost as much attention as her 
stately mamma, whose features she has, 
with the fairness of her father, who is re- 
garded as one of the handsomest men in 
society. Miss Oelrt.chs will be the belle of 
some of the Newport Summers of the near 
future, and as she is much admired by her 
aunt, Mrs. Theodore A. Havemeyer, this 
lady will undoubtedly lend a hand toward 
bringing her forward in society. 

Cottagers are slowly deserting Newport's 
famous old bathing ground at Easton’s 
Beach, and, in a few years it will be. 
known only to the excursionist and the 
city’s regular residents. For five years 
now, since the swell pavilion was erected 
at Bailey’s Beach, society has been one by 
one learning to look upon it as the proper 
place for its morning dips, till now the 
bathing facilities there have necessarily 
been enlarged, and July opens with them 
not half extensive enough. When the pro- 
ject of adopting Bailey’s Beach as a hath- 
ing pws was at first considered, the 
matter of making it exclusive in a reasona- 
ble sense was discussed, and it was decided 
that each person or head of tamily should 
purchase outright their house or apart- 
ment, and this method has been found to 
meet the desired condition, so that now 
only the swellest of the swell bathe there. 
It has been reported that some persons 
have attempted to secure bathing privileges 
at Bailey’s Beach and have been unable to 
for the reason ihat it was thought that 
were they to be let in the walls of exclu- 
siveness surrounding the place weula totter 
and fall. But some of those must inter- 
ested deny this. Some of these apartinents 
cost their users $3,000, but it Is understood 
that their possession of them is permarent, 
unless they may choose to dispose cf them 
in a manner satisfactory to the other hceld- 
ers. The scheme has proven a bonanza to 
those persons wao cwn the beac. and erect- 
ed the pavilion, for it converted property 
that was at one time not consideret of 
much value into a great money-yielding 
estate. 

owe | those who own bathing apart- 
ments in the swell pavilion are Ogden 
Goelet, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, Samuel F. Barber, John N, A. 
Griswold, Louis L. Lorillard, Robert Goe- 
let, Gen. J. Fred Peirson, Miss Susan O. 
Hoffman, I. Townsend Burden, Edward 
R. Wharton, H. Mortimer Brooks, Oliver H, 
P. Belmont, Mahlon Sands’ estate, Theo- 
dore A, Havemeyer, Mrs. Mary A. O’Brien, 
Mrs. Frederick’ Pearson, and Henry Clews 
of New-York; Mrs. John Carter Brown of 
Providence, and Mrs. Richard Baker, estate 
pf Richard Baker, and George W. Wales 
of Boston. There are more apartments 
held by society people, but the grarts 
have not yet been put on record, therefore 
the names of the holders have not yet been 
made public. 

There are several reasons assigned for 
the giving up of the old beach, one of 
which was that society people objected to 
mingling with excursionists, and another 
that they were afraid of the electric rail- 
road running down Bath Road, and doubt- 
less it was a result of the combination of 
these regarded disagreeable circumstances. 
The old and time-honored beach is, how- 
ever, clung to by many yet, and among 
those who have taken houses there this 
year are Theodore T. Moran, Col. Edward 
M. Neill, Dr. William T. Bull, Mrs. Bd- 
ward F. Rook, Winthrop Chanier, Samuel 
Coleman, James A. Swan, Major Theodore 
K. Gibbs, Dr. Clement Cleveland, Mrs. F. 
B. Hoffman, Dr. Beverley Robinson, and 
Louis B. McCagg of New-York; Richard 
L, Willing, Mrs. Willlam C. Dulles, and 
Dr. A. Sidney Ro of Philadelphia; 
Mrs. J. C. O’Conor, . J. Knowlton, and 
Charles M. Bull of Brooklyn; F. M. Coates 
of Providence, and Reginald Norman, Dr. 
T. A, De Blois, and Mrs. Boutelle Noyes of 
Boston. For some years these two tathing 
grounds have been called the rival beaches, 
and doubtless they will be continued to be 
known as such for a long time to come. 
Regular villa owners will doubtless continue 
to seek places at Bailey’s Beach till all 
have bens while those who merely hire 
Newport villas from season to season will 
bathe at the old place at the foot of Bath 
Road. They could scarcely afford to pay 
the high ce asked for the apartments at 
Bailey's Beach, with the prospect of seldom 
if ever again coming to Newport. 

The first Casino dance of the season will 
take place Monday evening, when all the 
cottagers will gather there. It will be the 
first chance yet presented to dance this 
Summer, and the only occasion thus far to 
wear those pretty evening gowns, which 
it is said are ng to be @ conspicuous 
feature of the Newport season. It is said 
that the trunks of the recently arriving 
society people have been filled with the 
very Jatest thing in imported dre 
dainties for evening w 
more 
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later on; but even the ordinary costumes 
to be brought out this year are said to be 
marvelously beautiful. The first Casino 
hop will be attended by a brilliant assem- 
oy of Summer residents. The dances will 
take place Monday and Friday evenings, 
and it is probable, as for some ageing that 
Monday will be the favorite night. 

The sending out the report of the en- 
gagement of Miss Katherine Dver and 
Reginald BrookS, which was an incident of 
the week, was much regretted by the 
parents of both persons concerned, as well 
as by their friends. Mrs. Duer was es- 
pecially annoyed and took the ear‘iest op- 
portunity to send out denials ws weil as 
to op wes her indignation. Miss Duer is 
one of the most beautiful girls at Newport, 
and while she has many admirers, her par- 
ents say that her early engagement is far 
from probable 

Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop are to 
arrive at the Auchincloss villa Wednesday, 
and the minor preparations for the wed- 
ding of Miss Bishop and Moses Taylor will 
be begun, Society is delighted with the 
prospect of at least one wedding for the 
Summer, but as this is to be a home affair, 
and the Auchincloss villa is not as large as 
some others, it is probable that all the 
cottagers will not be asked to attend. 

John W. Ellis has as his guests his son- 
in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Cole of New-York. Miss Cole is also at 
the Travers villa and will remain with her 
grandfather till Mrs. George Hoffman, who 
is now abroad, returns. Miss Hoffman will 
be one of the pretty girls of the Newport 
season, 

Mrs. H. R. Burgess and Miss Burgess 
have gone to Pittsfield, Mass., for the Sum- 
mer. Edmund Tweedy has gone to Lenox 
for a few weeks. 

Gen. Whittier of New-York is the guest 
of Goold Redmond. Frank Riggs is here 
from New-York visiting Robert Goelet. 

Mrs, Samuel H. Clarke and family have 
arrived from New-York to pass the Sum- 
mer with Mr. and Mrs, James H. Clarke. 
Mrs. C. H. Berryman of New-York is spend- 
ing the season with her daughters, Mrs. H. 
Casimir De Rham and Mrs. Lorillard Spen- 
cer. 

Mrs. Florence ates and Charles 
Montgomery of Brooklyn are guests cf 
Mr, and Mrs. Overton G. Langley. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas H. Howard are guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt. 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Kernochan have 
gone to their country place at Far Rock- 
away, where they will remain till the open- 
ing of August. Mrs. Henry A. Bentley has 
gone to Princeton, Mass., for the rest of 
the Summer. 

Mrs. Joseph F. Stone and the Misses 
Stone have.gone to “‘ncinnati to visit the 
former’s father, Ropert Burnet, who js in 
failing health. They will return to their 
Newport villa about July 10. 

Charles J. Curley of New-York is the 
»guest of James V. Parker. Thomas Whis- 
tler of Baltimore has arrived to pas3 the 
Summer with his sister, Mrs. G. M. Hutton. 





BAR HARBOR SEASON OPENS. 


Long List of Prominent Society People 
on Hand—Large Crop of College Men. 


Bak HARBOR, July 4.—With the “Fourth” 
comes the beginning of the Bar Harbor 
season proper. Before to-day there has 
been little to record but arrivals. Now the 
regular round of dinners, balls, and recep- 
tions will begin, and another week will 
find Bar Harbor quite gay. 

Mr, and Mrs. A. Bleecker Banks of New- 
York arrived Tuesday evening. They will 
occupy Saltair, on West Street. 

Ban-y-Bryn, the beautiful cottage owned 
by Mr. Albert Clifford Barney of Washing- 
ton, will be occupied this Summer by Mrs, 
Jules Reynal of New-York. Mrs. Reynal 
is expected to-day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave H. Morris of New- 
York have arrived and are staying with 
Mrs. Morris. 

Mr. George W. Merrihew and Miss Mer- 
rihew of New-York passed a few days here 
this week. Mr. Merrihew is a cousin to 
Judge Putnam of Portland, and he left to 
spend a few days with him before returning 
to New-York. 

The famous miniature artist Gregorio de 
Ajuria is stopping here. She expects to re- 
main in Bar Harbor about a month and 
then leave for Narragansett Pier. 

Among the distinguished visitors in town 
this week’ were Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Mrs, 
Miles, Miss Miles, Gen. Joseph Smith, Mrs. 
Smith, and Capt. Michler. Monday night 
a dinner was given to Gen. Miles. Those 
present were Henry Sayres, Herbert Jaques, 
and Capt. Michler, 

Mr. and Mrs.-W. B, Howard arrived Sat- 
urday from Chicago, and are at Mossley 
Hall, their beautiful home, which was oc- 
cupied by ex-Secretary Whitney and family. 

Mrs. James G. Blaine will do considerable 
house entertaining this year. 

Senator Hale’s two sons are now visiting 
at Stanwood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch arrived 
this week from Europe. 

Mr. J. S. Kennedy of New-York, the own- 
er of Kenarden Lodge, has arrived for the 
season. Mr. Kennedy spent several weeks 
in Canada fishing and had wonderful luck. 

Mr. Walter Paris, a celebrated artist, is 
staying in town for a brief time. 

Countess de Langier-Villars is now on this 
side with her husband, and will pass the 
Summer with her father, Johnston Living- 
ston, at Bar Harbor. 

Mr. R. Hall McCormick, Jr., of Chicago 
will arrive to-morrow. Mr. McCormick, Sr., 
will arrive in a few days. He is sailing up 
the coast in his yacht Wilecit, and is at 
present staying at York Harbor. 

Mrs. Van Doren of New-York is at her 
cottage at Hull’s Cove. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edward C. Knight ct Phil- 
adelphia, who occupied Arcadia last Summer, 
have gone abroad. They will spend the 
best part of the Summer in Switzerland, re- 
turning to America in the Autumn, 

Bishop Lawrence and his family will not 
be at Bar Harbor this season. They sailed 
for Europe last week. 

The Rev. J. H. Moody and his wife have 
arrived at Sorrento. They will occupy Twin- 
top. Mr. Moody will take charge of the 
little church in Sorrento which was built 
by Mrs. W. F. Cochran of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mrs. Joseph Tilton Bowers, who is occu- 
pying Baymeath Cottage, Hull’s Cove, is 
reported to be one of the richest women in 
Chicago. She was the daughter of Mrs. 
Hadduck, who died’ three years ago, and 
she has inherited the bulk of her mother’s 
large fortune. 

The formal opening of the Kebo Valley 
Club takes place to-night. Over fifty guests 
are expected. Dr. Henry Cadwalader 
Chapman of Philadelphia will preside. 
There will be six in his party. The others 
who are to entertain dinner parties are Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Dr. Edward A. Smith, 
Waldron Bates, Charles T. How, Mrs. Ros- 
well Hitchcock, Fred Gebhard, Dr, Am- 
ory, and Dr. Guy Fairfax Whiting. 
Dancing will follow in the Kebo Theatre, 
which has lately been fitted with incandes- 
cent lights. 

Mr. Brun, the Danish Ambassador at 
Washington, arrived Sunday. He will re- 
main until August. 

Mr. Montgomery Hare and family of New- 
York have arrived. 

This region of the country is full of col- 
lege Presidents and professors recruiting 
after the Winter’s work. President Seelye 
of Smith has for many years occupied a 
cottage at Southwest arbor, and Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins and Presi- 
dent Seth Low of Columbia summer at 
Northeast Harbor. Then there are President 
Eliot and Prof. J. H. Thayer of Harvard, 
President Schurman of Cornell, Prof. H. A. 
Rowland of Johns Mopkins, and Prof. E. §s. 
Dana of Yale, all of whom spend their va- 
eations at Bar Harbor. 

At the neighboring resorts Mr. and Mrs. 
William Jay Schieffelin of New-York have 
arrived. Mr. Schieffelin is posted at Kebo 
for membership to the club. 

Among the recent arrivals from New- 
York are Miss Louise Taylor, C. C. 
Bostwick, C. G. Pheiffe, the Misses 
White, Miss Wilmerding, Miss Baxter, Mrs. 
Edwards, Mrs. Charles Abercrombis, Mrs. 
Henry Lee, Mrs. J, Lawrence Lee, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Hare, Miss Mary M, Hare, Will- 
iam H, Hare, and M. S. Hare. 





GAY WEEK IN LENOX, 


Many Arrivals at Both Cottages and 
Hotel—The Golf Club. 


Lenox, July 4.—This has been a week of 
much entertaining in Lenox, and there 
have been many arrivals at the cottages 
and the hotel. The weather has been fine 
for driving, and several of the four-in- 
hands have been out. The handicap golf 
match at the links to-day is, of course, the 
principal out-door event of the week. The 
entries are about the same as at the 
match of last Saturday, and include most 
of the best golfers, such as 8S. Parkman 
Shaw, R. Fulton Cutting, Lindsay Fairfax, 
Beekman Winthrop, David Lydig, Howland 
Robbins, Warren E. Dennis, and about a 
dozen others. Mr. Shaw has proved him- 
self a record breaker, indeed, this week, 
having gone around the course in fifty 
strokes, which breaks any previous score 
made at the links. Some of the women 
aré excellent players, and are down at the 





order | links every fine morning. Among the wo- 


| men golfers are Mrs. Richer: d 


a ee 


C. Dixey, 
Mrs. De Heridia, Miss Biddle, Miss Fran- 
ces Ives, Mrs. George Turnure, and Miss 
Lila Bloane. Many of these young women 
will enter for the women’s match at the 
club tournament, which is to open Sept. 22. 

One of the largest dinners of the week 
was given Thursday evening by Mr. and 
Mrs. John WH. Parsons at their country 
pee Seer. 

r. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup gave a 
dinner Tuesday evening, and another on 
Thursday evening.. They go soon to their 
cottage at Bar Harbor, where they will 
hy oy the month of July, as is their cus- 

Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams gave 
a dinner on Monday of fourteen covers. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Davis and Mr. and 

Pendleton were the 


Mrs. Anson epee Stokes gave a large 
dancing party at Shadow Brook last even- 
ing. All the young set were present. An- 
son Phelps Stokes, Jr., ig spending his va- 
cation here, having acquitted aimself with 
honor at the Yale commencement exercises 
by taking the De Forrest Prize. 

Robert N. Shaw of Boston is spending 
some time here as the est of Mrs. S. P. 
Shaw. Mrs. William . Vanderbilt and 
Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard are ests of Mrs. 
Vanderbilt's daughter, Mrs. Sloane, at Elm 
Court. J. Searle Barclay, Jr., is the guest 
of Mrs. Neilson at the in cottage. Mr. 
and Mrs, Clarence Andrews of New-York 
have arrived at their cottage, Lorington. 
Miss Clementina Furniss has arrived at 
Edgecomb for the Summer. Mr. Hamilton 
Kuhn has returned from a long stay on 
the other side, and came up to nox this 
week. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Babcock 
are entertaining their daughter and her 
husband, Mr. and Mrs. William P. Dixon. 

The two annual meetings which are to be 
held <a will be of interest. The Lenox 
Club will elect a President to fill the va- 
cancy left by the death of John Winthrop, 
It is the general opinion that’ Capt. John 
8S. Barnes will be elected. The Lenox Loat- 
ing Club will elect its officers and ar- 
range for the Saturday dances and teas 
which are to be given at the clubhouse 
during the Summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard 8. Dana have are 
rived at their charming country place, Ma- 
ea Farm, and will remain through the 

ummer. Richard T. Dana, who wags grad- 
uated with high honors from Yale at the 
last commencement, is now with them, but 
will soon sail for Germany to continue his 
scientific studies. 

Capt. Heese and Baron Bruning are at 
the Root cottage, and are much in de- 
mand at social functions. The members 
of the Spanish Legation, who are at the 
Walker cottage, are also pleasant additions 
to the meee affairs. 

The groun Ss about Mr. George Westing- 
house’s fine residence, Erskine Park, are 
approaching completion, and begin to show 
how much labor and money have been 
expended upon them. The large artificial 
lake is crossed by five bridges of masonry 
and fancy ironwork, while in the centre 
of the lake are wooded islands, and the 
banks are terraced and covered with pleas- 
ure grounds. There are nearly 150 men 
still at work upon these grounds, and a 
fence 8 feet in height and 8,000 feet in 
length is in process of construction around 
the park. When completed these extensive 
grounds will surpass anything of the sort 
in Berkshire County. 

Louis Greenleaf of Boston has been spend- 
ing part of the week in Lenox. 

Among the New-York people in Lenox 
this week have been Mr. and Mrs. A. A, 
Watson, Capt. W. F. Rawson Turner, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. Wetherbee, Mrs. C. §. Clark, 
Miss Edith Clark, Mr. and Mrs. John K 
Erskine, and James B. Hammond. 


among 





NEW-YORKERS AT RIDGEFIELD. 


The Colony Dances and Has a Brancd 
of the National Flower Guild. 


RIDGEFIELD, Conn., July 4.—The first of a 
Series of Summer dances, given by mem- 
bers of the New-York colony, was held last 
evening in the assembly room of the Ridge- 
field Club. There was a large attendance 
of club members and guests and the affair 
passed off very successfully. The commit- 
tee, who ably managed the function, con- 
sisted of Mrs, Heary L. Morris, Mrs. Mel- 
bert B. Cary, Mrs. John A. King, Mrs. J. 
M. Crafts, and Mrs, Huntington. 

The Ridgefield branch of the National 
Flower Guild is now under full swing. It is 
managed almost exclusively by New-York 
guests. The officers are: President—Miss 
Clemence Crafts; Vice President—Miss Elea- 
nor Morris; Treasurer—Miss Henrietta Haw- 
ley; Secretary—Miss Julia Madeleine Carey} 
Patronesses—Mrs, E. P. Dutton Mrs, 
Melbert B. Cary, Mrs. Henry H. Landon, 
Mrs. P. M. Bryson, Mrs. Henry E. Hawley, 
Mrs. Henry L. Morris, Mrs. Jonathan Ed-« 
wards, Mrs. James Crafts, Mrs. George G. 
Haven, Jr.; Mrs. Albert H. Storer, and Mrs. 
Cy P. Huntington. 

The New-York colony has been increased 
by these arrivals: Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. H. Cornell, Miss 
Eva Deutsch, Miss Cornelia G. Mead, Jessie 
A. Locke, Miss Mary Searles, and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Benjamin. 

Other guests are: Frank Phelan and fami- 

ly, Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Olmstead, New- 
Haven; Mrs. Arletta Abbott, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Miss Margaret Norris, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Miss Ida F. Couch, Passaic, N. J.; Mr. an 
Mrs. Philip N. Smith, South Norwalk, and 
Harold Smith, Newark. 
_The Right Rev. Michael Tierney, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Hartford, assisted by a 
retinue of priests from all over Fairfield 
County, laid the corner stone of the pro- 
posed new St. Mary’s Church, in this place, 
to-day. Previous to the ceremony mass 
was celebrated by the Bishop in the old 
church. The sermon was preached by the 
tev. Thomas J. Kelly of Ansonia. The 
Rev. Richard E. Shortelle is rector of the 
parish. 


Great Barrington Is Lively. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., July 4.—The 
season at Great Barrington is thus far a 
very lively one. The formal opening of the 
golf links took place yesterday, and there 
were many in attendance. There was an 
interesting match game and dancing at the 
clubhouse. William L. Brown of New-York 
is the President of the club, which is called 
the Locustwood Golf Club. J. L. E. Pell, 
also of New-York, is Treasurer and Stew- 
ard, and B. D. Ticknor is Secretary. The 
first of the Assembly dances at the Town 
Hall took place Thursday evening, and was 
well attended. 

The Rev. Bruce W. Cronmiller of New- 
York spoke to the Thursday Morning Club 
_ week upon “ Sayings Wise and Other- 
wise.”’ 

Mrs. A. R. Shelgren of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, is spending the Summer in Great Bar- 
rington. Mrs. Francis Bishop of Oakland 
and Miss Elizabeth Bishop arrived for the 
Summer on Tuesday. uis M. Prindle of 
Pelee ee samy D. C., a Professor of Geology 
and Botany, who has been spending some 
time here, has gone to Vermont to have 
charge of the Government geological survey 
work, Recorder John W. Goff of New-York 
is a guest here. Other New-York peopie 
in town are Mrs. James Blanchard, Dr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Herter, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Wetherbee, Capt. W. Rawson Turner, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Watson, Laus W. 
Wormser, H. T. Rawley. Mrs. Fisher Ames 
of San Francisco is spending some time 
here, as are also Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn 
Quimby and Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Piatt of 
Brooklyn, 





At the Hotel Maifestic. 


Recent arrivals at the Hotel Majestic are W. 
S. Inglis of Hartford, Conn., visiting F. F. Wood- 
ward; Fred Sterry, visiting Mr. and Mrs. E. Tal- 
cott; Gen. H. Duryea returned from Blue Moeunt- 
ain Lake; Miss Robbins of Lakeville, Conn., 
visiting Mrs. Frank E. Randall; Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. F. Walters; Miss BE. L. Gunther of Philadel- 
phia; Mr. and Mrs, R. B. Hale of San Fran- 
cisco, P. C. Hale, and Mrs. M. M. Greenhut. 

On July 1 the Majestic discontinued the old- 
fashioned American plan of serving of meals, and 
began a new system, a combination of the table 
da@’hote and a la carte plans, which at present 
is in vogue in the leading European hotels, 
This plan is in line with the latest methods of 
cuisine of such modern European hostelries as 
the Cecil, Savoy, and other leading London 
hotels. The Majestic serves a la carte at all 
hours from 7 A. to midnight. In addi- 
tion to this it furnishes a regular table d’hote 
dinner for a fixed sum, and additionally offers 
twenty-five varied single breakfasts, each at a 
specified price, and aiso a ‘‘ half-portion ’’ lunch, 
thus affording an opportunity for a selection of 
various forms of meais such as has never been 
before offered by any hotel in this country. The 
new system will no doubt prove exceedingly 
popular, and give the greatest satisfaction to the 
numerous patrons of the magnificent Majestio. 


. 





Revision in Louisiana. 


From The New-Orleans Picayune, June 26. 

The bill to refer to the people of Louisi- 
ana a proposition for the caliing of a Con- 
stitutional Convention, and for the election 
of delegates to such convention; was yes- 
terday passed in the House of Representa- 
tives, It will doubtless go through the 
Senate and become a law. No change is 
to be made in the status of the State debt, 
in the rate of taxation, in the levee sys- 
tem, or in the tenure of office of persons 
now in State and municipal positions, or in 
the constitution of : rt. 
These are the chief 
existing conditions 
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HOME OF ROBERT FULTON 





NVWHERE THE GREAT INVENTOR OF 
STEAMSHIPS WAS BORN. 


Whe Old House About to be Torn Down 
Uniess It Can Be Saved—History of 
the Pennsylwania Homestead and 
the Families with Which It Has 
Been Connected—First Trip of 

-. 4) the Clermont to Albany and Re- 


turn. 


' ‘OxForD, Penn., July 4.—Robert Fulton's 
birthplace, among the Conowingo Hills in 
Lancaster County, west of this town, is 
soon to undergo a change. This historic 
spot, for years the destination of travelers, 


will be rendered unfamiliar by the erec- 
tion of a modern house. The property has 
been in the possession of the Swift family 
since 1772, and the present proprietors, 
Joseph and Harvey Swift, contemplate the 
improvements. 

Robert Fulton, the inventor and engineer, 
as born at this place, in 1765. At that 
time the township was named Little Brit- 
ain, and continued until 1844, when it was 
divided, and a new township created, which 
was called Fulton, in honor of the illus- 
trious inventor. In 17384 William Fulton, 
no relation to the inventor, was residing 
on the 393% acres of land he had taken up 
on Conowingo Creek. James Gillespie, who 
married his widow, had the land resur- 
veyed by warrant, in 1742, and made ad- 
ditional purchases, until he had an estate 
of 546% acres. With the passing of time 
Gillespie’s financial condition assumed un- 





Robert Fulton, 
From an Oil Painting by Benjamin West. 


Came... - . 
certain foundations, and in 1764 he was 
*“‘ sheriffed.”” The land was sold in two 
tracts, one of which was bought by Rob- 
ert Fulton, father of the inventor, who 
thus assumed a burden he carried only 
for a short time, when he, too, was sold 
out by the Sheriff. 

George Churciman, one of the famous 
Surveyors and mathematical calculators of 
Brick Meetinghouse, Md., made a draft of 
the property. In it he states that the land 
was bounded by lands owned by James 
Ramsay, father of Dr. David Ramsay, the 
historian of South Carolina; Daniel Mc- 
Farland, Thomas Whiteside, William Mont- 
gomery, Walter Denny, and James Gilles- 
pie. tobert Fulton, the elder, prior to 1765 
Was Secretary of the Union Fire Company 
ot Lancaster, one of the pioneer companies 








Explosions." ted in 
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New-York b Payee 
Nowevork by, Watuare iltort, Rie. Water 


tract is taken: 

“To convince Mr. Pitt and Lord Mel- 
vilie that a vessel could be destroyed - by 
the explosion of a torpedo under her bot- 
tom, a strongly built Danish brig, the Dor- 
othea, burthen tons, was anchored in 
Walmer Road, near Deal, «and within a 
mile of Walmer Castle, the then residence 
of Mr. Pitt. Two boats, each with eight 
men, commanded by Lieut. Robinson, were 
put under my direction. I prepared two 
empty torpedoes in such a manner that 
each was only from two to three pounds 
specifically heavier than salt water, and I 
so suspended them that they hung 15 feet 
under water. They were then tied one to 
each end of a small rope 80 feet long; thus 
arranged, and the brig drawing 12 feet of 
water, the l4th 7 of October was spent 
in practice. Each boat having a torpedo in 
the stern, they started from the shore 
about a mile above the brig, and rowed 
down toward her. The uniting line of the 
torpedoes being stretched to its full ex- 
tent, the two boats were distant from each 
other about 70 feet. Thus they approached 
in such a manner that one boat Cent the 





Mrs. Martha Morrison, 
Who Was Born in the Robert Fulton House in 
1788. 





larboard, the other the starboard side of 
the brig in view. So soon as the connect- 
ing line of the torpedoes passed the buoy 
vi the brig they were thrown into the 
water, and carried on by the tide, until the 
connecting line touched the brig’s cable; 
the tide then drove them under her bottom. 
The experiment being repeated several 
times, taught the men how to act, and 
proved to my satisfaction that, when prop- 
erly placed on the tide the torpedoes would 
“tt iamaae go under the bottom of the ves- 
gel.”’ 


The original compass of Fulton’s first 
steamboat, the Clermont, is among the _rel- 
ics. The boat was 133 feetlong, 18 feet broad, 
and 9 feet deep, and constructed to Fulton’s 
order. The first trip between New-York 
and Albany, about 142 miles, was made in 
thirty-two hours’ steaming time, the return 
journey occupying thirty hours. The med- 
icine chest used by Fulton and his family 
is a case made of mahogany. The bottles 
contain, according to their labels, the rem- 
edies most generally in use seventy-five 
years ago. Fulton’s labors were successful, 
but lawsuits sprang up, in which he un- 
willingly engaged, to retain the use of his 
patents. This kept him in continuous anx- 
iety and shortened his days. His death oc- 
curred at New-York Feb. 24, 1815, and he 
was buried in the Livingston vault, in old 
Trinity Churchyard. 

Five generations of Joseph Swifts have 
been connected with the historic house, 
three of the name being born within its 
walls. Joseph Swift of Philadelphia, who 
made the original purchase of the prop- 
erty in 1772, was a citizen of much re- 
spectability and worth. At the decease of 
his uncle, John White, he received consid- 
erable property, and he and an elder brother 
engaged in the mercantile business in Phil- 
adelphia. In the Fall of 1767 he was elect- 
ed a member of the Common Council of 
Philadelphia, and under the act of March 
11, 1789, incorporating the ‘‘ Mayor, Alder- 
men, and citizens of Philadelphia,” Mr. 
Swift was chosen one of the fifteen Alder- 
men. Socially, he was very popular, sub- 
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Fulton's Birthplace at Fulton House, Lancaster County, Penn. 
The Large Buttonwood Tree Grew From a Riding Switch Stuck in the Ground by Mrs. Esther 
Swift. 





An old minute book of the or- 
ganization that a new Secretary 
would have to be elected. as Fulton had 
gone to the lower end of the county to live. 
The house in which Fulton was born. in 
1765, was used as a tavern, and it is said 
that his father was proprietor of it for a 
number of years. Sheriff Barr having failed 
to sell the property for want of bidders, 
Sheriff Stone’s efforts were more successful, 
and on Feb. 5, 1772, he sold it to Joseph 
Swift of Philadelphia, on a mortgage fore- 
closure, for £805. The Sheriff's deed, a 
splendidly preserved sheepskin, in one part 
says: ‘‘ Received of Joseph Swift the sum of 
£805 lawful money of Pennsylvania in full 
of the consideration money mentioned to be 
paid to me. Fred Stone, Sheriff. Witnesses 
resent at figuring: J. Yeats and Peter 
oofnagle.” The seal of the Sheriff is 
seen on a smear of red wax on a piece of 
cloth piercing the instrument. The mort- 
age by Robert and Mary Fulton on 
ov. 29; 1766. is owned by the Swifts. It 
is signed by Fulton and his wife, and was 
given to William West, Samuel Purviance, 
and Joseph Swift, and called for 364 acres 
of land, with allowance. These men were 
merchants in Philadelphia and sold, among 
other goods. liquors to Fulton. 

Swift afterward purchased the 
that West and Purviance had in the 
erty. The new owner called the place Sum- 
merville, and had it patented in 1789. The 
finely preserved parchment says the prop- 
erty is “forever free and clear of all re- 
strictions and reservations as to mines, 
royalties, quit rents, or otherwise, excepting 
and reserving only the fifth part of all gold 
and silver ore for the use of this Common- 
wealth, to be delivered at the pit’s mouth 
clear of all charges.’’ It is signed by Thom- 
as Mifflin, Esq.. President of the 
Executive Council. Joseph shee Fe £218 
16s. into the Receiver General's office. The 
game year the land was patented a log end 
was built on the west side of the house. 
The place was sixty-five miles by road from 
Philadelphia and forty-five miles from Balti- 
more. he distance was a day’s journey in 
the saddle from the former city. 

Robert Fulton Ludlow, the grandson of 
the inventor, resides near Claverack, N. Y. 
His father was wedded to Mary Fulton. 
Mr. Ludlow has quite a collection of relics 
of his illustrious grandsire which he prizes 
with true family pride. To the visitor the 
most interesting relic is the portrait of Ful- 
ton, painted in London by Benjamin West, 
and presented to the subject. Fulton went 
to London at about twenty-two years of 

e and studied —— painting under 

est, who received him into his residence. 
The picture is in excellent condition, and 
was brought to this country by Fulton in 
1805. Mr. Ludlow has two sketchbooks that 
belonged to his grandfather, which carry a 
number of pen-and-ink and pencil pro- 
ductions executed by an artist hand. One 
of the pencil sketches shows sections of 
Fulton’s war steamer, Fulton I., construct- 
ed in New-York in 1814. The ship blew up 
in 1829, resulting in the death of several 
persons. One of Fulton’s inventions is 
shown in a model intended for cutting cables 
of vessels at anchor. The contrivance is 
not complete, however, and the intended 
use of it is not clear, as some of the parts 
are missing. Fulton spent considerable of 
his time experimenting with submarine ex- 
plosives while a resident of Paris at the 
home of Joel Parlow, the American Am- 
bassador at the Court of France. On his 
return to the United States he continued 
the experiments, a although Congress 

$5,000 cuting them, his 
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scribing liberally to the Mount Regale Fish- 
ing Company, and several dancing assem- 
blies. He was for forty years a Vestryman 
or Warden of Christ Church. His country 
seat was near Germantown. His death oc- 
curred Dec. 24, 1806. On acquiring the Ful- 
ton property, Joseph Swift sent his young- 
est son, Samuel Swift, out to view it. The 
young man was not favorably impressed, 
and thus informed his father. Samuel 
Swift married Mary Shippen, daughter of 
Col, Shippen, Secretary to the Provincial 
Council of Pennsylvania, and Judge of the 
Court for Lancaster County, Penn., on Feb. 
11, 1795. She was a sister of the wife of 
Benedict Arnold. Mrs. Swift died June 2, 
1809, and Mr. Swift on Nov. 28, 1847. One 
tomb in Trinity Churchyard contains their 
bodies. Joseph, third son of Mayor Swift, 
was sent out to Fulton House and nassed 
his days there. Joseph was a sea Captain, 
and, Knowing nothing about farming, his 
father sent George Retzer, one of the men 
from his country seat, to farm the Fulton 
estate. The house erected for Retzer is 
standing. One of his acts was to sow a 
crop of garlic for pasture. 

Ten children were born to Joseph and 
Esther Swift in the old Fulton House, two 
of whom are living, Mrs. Martha Morrison 
of Heightstown, N. J., who is ninety-eight 
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Mayor of Philadelphia in 1789. 





years of age, and Mrs. Margaret Ewing of 
Little Britain, ninety-four years of age. 
The 7 buttonwood tree growing by the 
Fulton ouse grew from a riding switch 
Mrs. Esther Swift stuck in the ground one 
day on returning from a ride on her fa- 
vorite horse. A rose bush she planted a 
century since by the south door blooms 
annually. At the present time the Swiftsown 
130 acres of the original tract their ances- 
tor secured from Robert Fulton. The pro- 
prietors of the remainder of the original 
tract are Annie ge y venew A. M. Harry, 
Abram Bowman, and Elizabeth Zell’s heirs. 
The fact that the old house is to be torn 
down has created much comment. Robert 
Fulton Ludlow of Claverack, N. Y., writes 
Joseph Swift he has heard of the contem- 
plated change, and suggests that the pro- 
posed new residence be erected elsewhere 
on the property, leaving the old house of 
interest remain. At a recent meeting of the 
Scotch-Irish Society of America, Robert 
Bonner, President, held at Harrisburg 
Penn., it was agreed to call the attention of 
Gov. Hastings to the proposed tearing do 
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from th riet In case such 
dey geri could be made the owners 
would build elsewhere on their fine farm. 
The estate has always been productive, and 
was purchased in 1882 by Joseph and Harvey 
Swift from their father, John W. Swift, de- 
ceased, for $100 an acre. The place, Fulton 
House, has been a-Post Office since 1852. It 
would be difficult to find the history of a 
landmark of similar wide notoriety and 
interest so perfectly kept and unbroken as 
the Messrs. Swift have at their command. 

David Ramsay, M. D., the historian of 
South Carolina, was born in Drumore 
Township, near Fulton House, April 2, 
1749. s studies ig ong sy Moe entering 
gomege were directed by the v. Sampson 
Smith, who for —— was pastor of the 
Chestnut Level Presbyterian Church. In 
1765 he was graduated from Princeton Col- 
lege, New-Jersey, and in 1772 received from 
the Medical College of Philadelphia—now 
the University of Pennsylvania—a diploma 
of Bachelor of Physic. He moved to Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1778, and throughout the Rev- 
olutionary War took an active part in free- 
dom’s cause. During that time he was a 
member of South Carolina’s Legislature 
and a member, too, of the Privy Council, 
and was banished by Cornwallis to St. Au- 
gustine. He was elected a member of Con- 

ress in 1782, was re-elected, and during 

ancock’s illness in 1785 was chosen Presi- 
dent pro tempore. He was much distin- 
guished in the practice of his profession, 
which he resumed in 1786. 

On Jan. 23, 1787, he wedded Martha Laur- 
ens, daughter of Henry Laurens, Governor 
of South Carolina. Of the eleven children 
resulting from this union, eight survived. 
His father, James Ramsay, was married to 
Jane Montgomery, a cousin of Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, noted for his coolness at Que- 
bec. This relationship cannot be directl 
proved; but the circumstances inviting suc 
an assumption are both strong and numer- 
ous. Were this kinship positively estab- 
lished, her family could be traced ‘“ from 
the present through an unbroken succession 
of ten centuries to the first known of the 
name, Roger de Montgomerie, who was 
Count of Montgomery, before the coming of 
Rollo, in 912.’’ 

Dr. Ramsay was the author of a number 
of publications, among which are the fol- 
lowing: “‘ History of the Revolution in South 
Carolina,”’ *‘ History of the American Revo- 
lution,’”’ ‘‘ Life of Washington,” ‘‘ History 
of South Carolina,” .“‘ Universal History,” 
and “ History of the United States.” r. 
Ramsay, while walking the streets of 
Charleston, was shot by a maniac and died 
from the wounds May 7, 1815, the same 
oad in which occurred the death of Robert 

ulton. 


NEW-YORK SOLDIER MEMORIALS. 





Monuments to be Placed on the Chat- 
tanooga Battlefield, 


Tardy, though beautiful and appropriate, 
memorials are about to be erected in honor 
of New-York soldiers who died in the civil 
war. The battlefield of Gettysburg is now 
dotted with many handsome statues and 
monuments, but two of the finest yet erect- 
ed will soon be placed on the Chattanooga 
battlefield. The designs for these memorials 
to New-York soldiers were recently select- 
ed by the State of New-York, Gettysburg, 
and Chattanooga Monument Commission, 
of which Gen. Daniel E. Sickles is Chair- 
man. The heroic-size figure of a Union 
soldier doing picket duty, which is to sur- 
mount one of the big shafts, was com- 
pleted last week, in the studio of Sculptor 
Bubere, and in a few months the active 
work of placing the monuments in position 
on the battlefield wull begin. 

The largest of the New-York memorials 
is to go near the Craven’s house, on the 
side of Lookout Mountain, just below the 
“point,” and is to commemorate the brave 
fighting of the New-York troops in the 
“battle above the clouds.” This will be 
one of the most imposing soldiers’ me- 
morials ever erected on an American battle- 
field. It will be about 45 feet high, with a 
base 19 feet by 18 feet 4 inches. There will 
be 2,730 cubic feet of granite used in its 
construction. The base, die, and column 
are of plain finish, but the cap is hand- 
somely carved. The ornamental work is 
chiefly in bronze. A handsome bronze 
wreath, bearing the corps badge, surmount- 
ed by the American eagle, is to be placed 





Heroic Figure for Chattanooga. 
Union Soldier in Full Rig, on Picket Duty, to Sur- 
mount One of the New-York Monuments, 





just below the cap of this monument. In 
the prepared design it presents a very 
artistic effect. Below the wreath, on the 
front of the column, is a trophy and the 
New-York State shield in bronze. Just 
below the trophy, and surrounding the 
column, is a ruw of Minié balls. On the 
Sane is the inscription, ‘* Lookout Mount- 
ain.” 

The other large monument to be erected 
by the New-York commission, with funds 
provided by the State, is to be 45 feet high, 
and surmounted by the heroic-size figure 
of the Union infantryman, ready for duty, 
The base is to be 13 feet by 18 feet, and a 
circular column rises from.a circular gran- 
ite pedestal. The shaft is_ to be highly 
polished, ‘and the corps badge and State 
shield will be placed on it in bronze. On 
the base will be a bronze tablet, suitably 
inscribed with the brave deeds of the fa- 
mous New-York commands of the Eleventh 
Army Corps, in whose honor the memorial 
is to be placed on Orchard Knob. 

Sculptor Bubere’s ‘‘ Union Infantryman” 
has pleased the Monument Commission. 
The soldier, who is in full “field rig,” 
stands ready to fire on an unseen foe who 
has betrayed his presence. The gun is 
cocked and ready for instant service, and 
the whole ‘attitude of the soldier is one of 
alertness and earnestness. 

The Legislature appropriated about $80,- 
000 for the Chattanooga memorials to New- 
York soldiers. The two large monuments 
will cost about $10,000 each. There are to 
be a number of small monuments, the de- 
signs of which are now being made ready 
for the approval of the commission, which 
has its headquarters in Gen. Sickles’s resi- 
dence, 23 Fifth Avenue. 

Gen. Sickles gave the use of several of 
his rooms for the work of the Monument 
Commission, and here amid a collection of 
war relics worth a fortune the memorials 
are being _ under the eye of Gen. 
Sickles and Engineer H. A. Zabriskie. The 
Sickles mansion is a large and roomy four- 
story brownstone and brick structure, and 
it is filled with enough valuable war me- 
mentos to stock a museum. In cases 
reaching to the ceiling along the main 
hall of the mansion are scores of tattered 
and battle-scarred flags and uniforms and 
other relics of famous engagements of the 
late war. Swords of famous Generals and 
documents of great value fill other cases, 
and here and there are pictures of great 
commanders and heroes of the war of the 
rebellion. Three large rooms are given up 
to the draughtsmen and other aides of the 
commission. Here a corps of men work 
away at the Chattanooga monuments, sur- 
rounded by the great collection of relics 
from the battlefields of Tennessee and from 
pretty much every engagement of note in 
the late war. There is certainly every op- 
portunity for gool work on the part of the 
men who are assisting the commission, for 
there is an abundance of material all about 
to keep them in touch with the spirit of 
the work on which they are engaged. 

Gens. Sickles and Webb recently returned 
from Gettysburg, where they decided to 
peve the handsome twenty-five-thousand- 

ollar statue of Gen. Slocum placed on Ste- 
vens’s Knoll, between Culp’s Hill and East 
Cemetery Hill. Here is where the Louisi- 
ana Tigers were mowed down by the score 





by the men of Stevens’s battery. 
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BULAWAYO SEES A PROSPEROUS 
FUTURE NEAR AT HAND. 
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The Uprising, Costly as It Has Been, 
Looked Upon as a Blessing in Dis- 
guise—A Hope that the Natives 
May Be Exterminated—Trust of 
the White People in the Great Re- 
sources of the Country—The Rail- 
road to be Pushed Forward. 


BuLAWAyo, May 15.—Old King Lobengula 
was called a cruel King because his way 
of settling an insurrection in any kraal 
was to kill the Induna, all his men, and 
the women and children. He rightly con- 
sidered this an effective way of disposing 
of any and all who rebelled against his 
authority. The English way has been to 
make them the white man’s equal, to tell 
them they are so. and to give them equal 
rights and privileges, when they expressed 
contrition for what they had done, and 
upon their promise never to do so any 
more. The result has not been encourag- 
ing, as this present war evidences, and 
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fluence the ny is @ 
ture, and in Dullt on soll ground. ‘Tne 
{ at now is t push the railroad throug 
without any er de yr The ‘ rinder- 
pest,” or aattle disease, that preceded the 
war here has been more a detriment to the 
country than the war itself, except that 
both combined will ultimately result in good 
by hastening the rajlroad to completion. 
At least 2,000 cattle have died right here 
in Matabeleland, and the native, since the 
insurrection, wherever and whenever he 
could, has stolen. as many more. In the 
very first stages of the disease, if the cattle 
are at once killed, the meat is considered 
fit for food, and is eaten almost universally 
without an after ill effect. It is called when 
so butchered and sold “ biltong.”’ : 

The kind of locust that John the Baptist 
fed on—*‘ locusts and wild honey ’’—is eaten 
here by the natives, and considered de- 
licious. They are first soaked in salt and 
water for a time, then dried in the sun, 
then put in a vessel made for the purpose, 
and shaken until the wings and small legs 
drop off. Then there is nothing left to do 
but to pull off the heads, and eat the rest. 
They are said to very much resemble in 
taste and flavor our shrimp. 

We have no delicacies here, but at the 
same time we can’t starve when there is 
on hand plenty of meat, flour, and canned 
butter, All the luxuries in the stores have 
been kept for the use of the patients in the 
hospitals, which is right. A coach service 
goes into operation to-day, by which 5,000 
pounds of provisions will be brought to the 
town two or three times a week, in addi- 
tion to the mails. Mules have been sent up 
country as fast as has been possible to take 
the places of the oxen that have died. 

The intention now is to put an armed 
police force at all the mines, and resume 
work there at once. There are immense 
fortunes there for all holding shares and 
for many others for years to come. In Jan- 
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THOUGH THEIR HISTORY IS SHORT 
“THEY HAVE WON FAME. 


Why Boys Are Better than Women 
for Church Choirs—Unique Method 
of Training—A Talk with the Or- 

William H. Woodcock, 

Mus. Doc.—New Singers Obtained 

from the Brooklyn Public Schools 

-—Present Members, 


ganist, 


It may be rather surprising to New-York- 
ers to learn that a small town on Long Isl- 
and claims the honor of possessing the fin- 
est boys’ choir in America. When the name 
of the town in question is mentioned, 
though, some of the surprise disappears, for 
Garden City, thanks to the liberality of the 
late A, T. Stewart, possesses an endowed 
cathedral. 

The organist, William Hamilton Woodcock, 
Mus. Doc.,is a tall, fair, portly Englishman, a 
musician by instinct and training. He laid 
the foundations of the choir, bringing sing- 
ers with him from St. Mary’s and St. 
Luke’s, Brooklyn, and being in charge of 





Camp of Miners, 





there is nothing hazardous in the assertion 
that their future course of action when 
dealing with the native will be a little 
different. 

The attacks made recently by Capt. Mac- 
farland have been entirely successful, and 
it is believed that by the time further 
relays of troops arrive the Matabele will 
have learned that there is nothing more to 
be gained by further fighting, and will 
have retired to the country lying north of 
the Zambesi. It is believed that already 
this migration has begun, by the sending 
of all the women and children on ahead, 
and their skirmishes lately have been a 
blind to divert the white man’s attention 
from their purpose, for they have learned 
by this time what their fate will be unless 
they clear the country. 

Two hundred natives came into town 
a few days ago, first having shown their 
friendly intentions, and asked to be allowed 
to surrender. Their surrender was accept- 
ed, and they were immediately sent out to 
fight their brothers, the natives. It is be- 
lieved that this will convey a wholesome 
lesson in more ways than one. Those 
in jail have frequently been sent out for 
this purpose. A spy caught is summarily 
dealt with. A trial quickly follows arrest, 
and, when convicted, he is at once either 
shot or hanged. One shot yesterday, al- 





uary last the manager of a mining syndi- 
cate, an American,- whose name would 
carry weight if mentioned, was offered in 
London by a. wealthy Englishmen—he him- 
self representing a syndicate—$100,000 for 
his interest in these mines. He refused the 
offer, and those interests are held now with 
the firm conviction that they will be worth 
that much again, and more. Of course men 
will be needed to develop these interests, 
and when the Kafirs are exterminated white 
men will come to fill their places. Natural- 
ly white men wor.’t come, and those here of 
the laboring class won’t stay, unless they 
ean see for themselves every chance for 
their individual interests in the future as 
well as the present prosperity of the coun- 
try. This they can’t and won’t feel unless 
they see a railroad to furnish an outlet and 
inlet fot their interests, mining especially. 
Up to this time the largest share of the 
mines has been held by the “ big bugs ’’— 
the syndicates—but after this those next in 
line will themselves consider and their in- 
terests will in turn be considered by others. 
There is already too much at stake here, 
too much money already invested and in- 
volved, for these interests to be allowed to 
fall into desuetude. 

The machinery mentioned in a previous 
letter for an ice plant, electric plant, &c., 
together with many canned goods, including 
canned eggs—a new industry tried success- 
fully in Russia—are strewn all along the 
road for 600 miles, from Mafeting to Bula- 
wayo. The Government is liable for and 
will make good any damages resulting; the 
greatest inconvenience is that these va- 
rious enterprises cannot be started, the de- 
terring cause being also, it might be said, 
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Inside the Jail. 
Cape Boys Who Have Done Splendid Fighting Against the Matabele. 





though an ugly brute, who, we all knew, 
deserved his fate, arrested attention by the 
way he met death, unflinchingly and with 
a deuntless look on his face, his whole 
person and expression bidding defiance to 
those about to mete out justice to him. 
Many white men have been murdered, of 
whom nothing is known or is likely io be. 
This is the only sad phase of this out- 
break, the death of these and of those 
who have fallen in battle. A long list 
posted in the town gives the names of 
many who are “ missing,’’ whose relatives 
far away have written to ask about them, 
and the request for any information relating 
to them is appended. It is believed that 
nothing ever will be heard about them. 
Still, leaving out this loss of human life, 
the white man’s share in the loss, the war 
can only be looked on as a blessing in dis- 
guise, and by whatever means the exter- 
mination of the native can be brought 
about it will be for the ultimate good of 
the country. In a few months this war will 
be forgotten, and the Matabele, too. To 
the question, What will we do for labor if 
the native is exterminated, the answer is, 
how much of the growth and prosperity 
of America is due to the Indian? as there 
ever a country discovered in a savage state 
whose native inhabitants made its future? 
There are 2,000 of us here, 100 of whom are 
Americans, young, vigorous, and energetic 
and ‘‘ pushing.”’ e all have interests here 
of a money kind. We have come here to 
make money, having first satisfied ourselves 
that it is here to be made by us under 





an obstacle in the way of their progress 
and profit or usefulness, if all had been re- 
ceived here prior to the outbreak of the 
natives—one naturally reacts on the other. 
But we all look for a great time of pros- 
perity when the tide does turn. We are 
all one mind, one force, and all energies 
and every act will be bent to the one pur- 
pose—the development and advancement of 
Matabeleland, that we believe is destined 
by reason of its immense wealth in gold, by 
its fertile lands and its delightful climate, to 
be the garden spot of the world. 

There is no question but that one of 
these days, and that not far distant, it 
will fulfill the hopes of the most sanguine. 
Up to this time see what strides have been 
made. Contrast Bulawayo in its “ early 
days,’’ not three years ago, with what it 
was less than three months ago, and will 
be again. We reason calmly from the pos- 
sibilities already suggested by actual facts 
and find and see in it an application of 
the Bible prophecy that ‘ gurely there is 
a vein for the silver and a place for the 
gold where they find it,’’ and that place 
would seem to be right here in South 
Africa. In many instances explorers be- 
lieve they have come upon finds just in the 
state they were left by the ancients, as if 
they had been interrupted in their work, 
as we have been by this war. 

Earl Grey has issued a manifesto signi- 
fying his willingness and intention to make 
good to the farmer all, losses incurred by 
this outbreak. That means to reimburse 
them for all crops destroyed, to replace 
machinery broken or stolen, and to supply 
fresh seed. For while mining interests are 





Traveling Ox Wagon. 
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On the Way to the Mines in 15804. 





proper conditions, or even with great inter- 
ruptions and obstacles. 

n all this disturbance only one white 
man has shown the white feather; he paid 
£500 down to be taken 500 miles south of 
here. He was heard to remark, with force 
if not with elegance, ‘“‘ that he couldn’t see 
any ory in being killed in a nigger war, 
and by a nigger.” Not a single, solitary 
man has offered, either privately or pub- 
licly, his shares or interest in any company 
or enterprise for sale, at a sacrifice, or at 
all. All are holding fast to what they have. 

It must be taken into consideration by 
those who view the future of this country 
who the associates are of the Chartered 
Company. They are nearly all titled Eng- 
lishmen. The chief English Cabinet Min- 
isters are related very closely by family 
connections to the members of the Char- 
tered Company. Such men as the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Lord George Hamilton, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and many others that 
might be named, have a direct interest, or 
through family ties, with the members of. 
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s company, and it stands to reason 





to make the country’s future, farming 


must go hand in hand with it. 





Ex-Congressman William Everett. 


From The Boston Transcript, June 380. 

The Hon. William Everett is on his way 
ito Chicago, to be the guest of Mr. W. W. 
Bryant, his secretary in the campaign of 
1884. He hopes to find opportunity to aid 
in impressing the Massachusetts views of 
sound money on the delegates. Dr. Everett 
is at present staying in Auburn, N. Y., 
with Thomas M. Osborne, the head of the 
eminent house of D. M. Osborne & Co., 
agricultural machinery makers. Mr. Os- 
borne is one of the most earnest and intel- 
ligent of the young Democrats of Central 
New-York, and goes to Chicago as a dele- 
gate from the Auburn district, in the in- 
terests of the gold standard. r. Everett’s 
entertainers are both old Adams Academy 
boys, and graduates of Harvard. 





The Rev. W. P. Bird, 
Precentor, Garden City Cathedral. 





the music when the cathedral was opened, 
in 1885. His success as an organist and 
trainer had previously attracted the atten- 


tion of Bishop Littlejohn, and he it was 
who secured Dr. Woodcock. He has been 
the cathedral organist ever since. 

Dr. Woodcock was born in Forest Hill, 
County of Kent, England, in March, 1850. 
His father was an organist, born in the 
great cathedral town of Canterbury. His 
mother was born in Hampton Court, Mid- 
dlesex. Dr. Woodcock’s cousin, the Rev. 
John Woodcock, was formerly precentor of 
Canterbury Cathedral. As a boy Dr. W: - 
cock sang at St. Mark’s, Pentonville, Lon- 
don. His father was organist there. In 
1867 his parents came to this country and 
settled in Brooklyn. He studied the organ 
under George W. Morgan, formerly of Tal- 
mage’s Tabernacle, and musical composi- 
tion under Henry Molath and Dr. John 
Davis. 

Dr. Woodcock’s first position was that of 
organist of St. George’s Church, in Mont- 
real. In 1875 he secured a similar position 
in St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn. Here it 
was that the principles and methods he ap- 
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Prof. William H. Woodcock, 
Organist Garden City Cathedral. 





plied to the training of a choir attracted at- 
tention by their results and determined 
Bishop Littlejohn to secure him for the ca- 
thedral. 

These methods the doctor described, 
general terms, as follows: 

‘IT visit the Brooklyn public schools and 
watch the boys singing. I can tell some- 
thing about a boy’s capabilities by the con- 
formation of the throat. I can usually tell 
even the kind and quality of voice ne will 
have by his appearance. But there the 
value of sight as a test ends. A boy may 
have all the machinery for singing, but may 
not have the necessary mental equipment. 
He may be tone deaf, as Trilby was. But if 
a boy has the vocal machinery and can 
sing in tune, I can almost invariably make 
a success of him. 

“The boys in the Garden City choir range 
in age from twelve to sixteen years. They 
have to be renewed at the rate of about 
eight per year. So it keeps me busy look- 
ing for new talent, though the teachers give 
me all possible assistance. The voices of 
boy sopranos last only three years, or there- 
about. Then they break, and the boy can- 
not sing again till his voice settles, when he 
is about twenty-one years of age. 

‘““As a rule choir boys are permitted to 
use the chest register. In fact, they are 
told to sing from the chest, because the 
trainer knows no better. By using the 
chest register they become exceedingly 
throaty and seldom get above F, producing 
a hard, harsh, disagreeable, throaty, bad 
tone. G is a diminuendo squeak, the voice 
flying to bits on it like a boat striking 2 
rock, the natural tendency with it all is to 


flatten. 

“To speak broadly about my system of 
training, I use only the thin or head regis- 
ter. George 


Iedward Stubbs, organist and 


in 





Graham Reed, 
Dass. 





choirmaster of St. Agnes’s Church, New- 
York City, and Walter Henry Hail of St. 
Ann’s, Brooklyn, are the only ones I know 
who use the same system as myself. 

“The system used at Garden City devel- 
ops the thin or head register, so that the 
singer can ascend the scale evenly to high 
C, producing a beautiful, round, smooth 
note, absolutely in tune, whereas _ that 
from the throat is generally hard, guttural, 
and flat. The tone used in the Garden City 
choir is produced by throwing the sound 
to the roof of the mouth; a tone so produced 
will always be in tune.” 

During the eleven years of the cholr’s ex- 
istence it has mastered 250 anthems, 15 
communion services, 20 morning services, 
and 30 evening services. 

* Boys can do better work than women,” 
says br. Woodcock. ‘They read music 
better, learn quicker, and show more sym- 
pathy with the spirit of church musical 
compositions. Their record of music pro- 
duced is unequaled in America, including, as 

Hindel’s ‘Messiah’ and ‘ Sam- 
son,’ Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah,’ ‘Christus,’ and ‘Lauda Zion’; 
Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City,’ ‘Israel in the Wilder- 
ness’ and ‘Passion Service’; Gounod’s 
‘Messe Solenelle,’ ‘ Gallia,’ and ‘De Pro- 
fundis’; Weber’s ‘ Harvest Cantata,’ Stai- 
ner’s ‘Daughter of Jairus’ and ‘Crucifixion’; | 
Garrett’s ‘Two Advents,’ Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment’ and ‘ God, Thou Art Great,’ and 
Bach’s ‘God’s Time Is the Best.’ ”’ 

“Using only the thin register, I benefit 
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practice, .and technique, and ioe 
not strained as by the other methods.” 

bah Ps | as the Garden City Cathedral choir 
ig, it has a history and traditions. Its 
traditions deal with great sopranos of the 
past, boys who drew great crowds to hear 
them sing at the 11 o’clock and 8 o’clock 
services. 

Fred Forbush has left the strongest im- 
yesoren. He sang soprano solos at Garden 
-ity Cathedral between 1888 and 1891. He 
Was a soprano of medium figure and dark, 
serious, pleasing appearance; a high-strung, 
nervous, intelligent boy who grasped the 
sense of a composition quickiy and sang 
with much passion and feeling. His rendi- 
tion of such sacred songs as * Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair’ and “ There Is a Green 
Hill Far Away’ were pronounced divine 
and to be almost as good as Forbush is a 
standard of measurement. Forbush had 
genius; he became celebrated, so that people 
went hundreds of miles to hear his solos. 
His voice broke when he was fifteen years 





Eugene Jauregui, 
Soprano Soloist. 





of age, and he went into temporary retiree 
ment, where he is now pursuing his musical 
studies and waiting till his throat is in con- 
dition for singing again. Then he expects 
to emerge with more power than ever. 

Willie Gritzeit, a tall, dark-eyed bey, who 
Sang in the choir from 1888 to 1894, is an-« 
other celebrity. He was a natural musician, 
very talented, and a fine pianist. He was 
probably one of the most dramatic singers 
the cathedral choir ever produced. His 
execution was very florid, such works as 
*““In Verdure Clad,” ‘ Inflammatus,” and 
“*Stabat Mater,” (Rossini,) being sung by 
him with faultless execution and the deep- 
est sympathy. He joined the choir when 
only ten years of age and left it at sixteen, 

Oliver Thomas Holden, who sang in the 
choir from 1885 to 1888, is another of the vet- 
erans who won laurels and are waiting for 
further developments to win more. Holden 
was the possessor of a remarkably sweet 
and sympathetic tone. His voice broke 
when he reached his fifteenth year. J. Wal- 
lace Page, who sang soprano solos from 1890 
to 1894, had great talent and much feeling 
and expression. Robert Staples, who was, 
until very recently, the soprano soloist, 
was artistic in all that he did and had a 
Sweet, pure voice of great compass. He was 
a conscientious worker. Of these boys some- 
thing is sure to be heard in the future, 
when their power to sing comes back. 

As now constituted the choir consists of: 

Sopranos.—Eugene Jaureugi, C. Gill, H. Rudd, 
Cc. H. Pierce, A. Winterbottom, H. Gill, Carmen 
Messmore, C. Waters, C. Sims, F. Hackett, O. 
— Cc. Corby, A. Thompson, and L, Gretze 
nger. 

Altos.—Charles Miller, Robert Staples, F. Bell, 
and P. Smith. 

Tenors.—W. H. McIlroy, J. A. Spooner, Harry 
F. McLean, W. Smith, and M. D. Doremus. 

Basses.—Graham Reed, E. J. Adams, W. C. 
Lahay, and Louis Arnold. 

All these are of Brooklyn, from the pube 
lic schools of which city Dr. Woodcock 
draws his new material. The boys are paid 
from $50 to $200 per annum and thorougis 
ly trained, as well as being taught to sin 
by sight and to get the very most out of 
their voices. A place in the choir is there- 
fore eagerly sought for. 

The soprano soloists at present are Eus 
gene Jauregui and Carmen Messmore. Jaur- 
egui is a tall, slim, gray-eyed boy of dark 
complexion, aged about fifteen. His father 
was a Cuban, his mother an American, and 
he inherits qualities from both ancestors, 
He is brilliant and brainy, grasps a subject 
instantly, has a clear, high soprano voice, 
and good conception. His dramatic power is 
not as yet fully developed. Messmore is a 
tall, slim boy of American parentage. He 
has a good voice, high range, and excellent 
technique. He is a quick, intelligent boy of 
fifteen years. } 

The Rev. W. P. Bird is now the pre« 
eentor of Garden City Cathedral. The pre- 
centor of a choir is the singing clergyman. 
He leads the services and the choir re- 
sponds. He is therefore a very important 
factor in the singing. He is a short young 
man, with smooth-shaven face and light 
complexion. His tenor voice is splendidly 
adapted for his calling. His lightest effort 
makes it heard in any part of the cathe- 
dral. It is always in absolute time. In ad« 





Carmen Messmore, 
Soprano Soloist. 





dition to being one of the best precentors 
in the country, Mr. Bird is an excellent 
preacher. 

The first precentor of Garden City Cathe< 
dral choir was the Rev. Frank Langdon 
Humphries, who occupied the position from 
1885 to 1889. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. W. Tracy, after whom came the pres- 
ent incumbent, the Rev. W. P. Bird. The 
choir is now busy preparing for the great 
festival of the Choir Guild of the Diocese 
of Long Island, which will take place on 
Nov. 19 in St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn. 
Four hundred singers will take part. The 
following Brooklyn choirs will be drawn 
upon: Grace Church, St. Anne’s, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, St. Luke’s, St. Mary’s, St. 
Mark’s, St. Paul’s; St. Paul’s, Flatbush, ang 
the Church of the Redeemer. 


CHICAGO’S AUDACIOUS ROBBERS, 





The Appalling “ Hold-Up” History of 
the City for Two Months, 


From The Chicago Tribune. 

May 2—Jonathan Innes’s dry goods store, 
657 West Twelfth Street; two men armed 
with revolvers entered the store and robbed 
the cashier of the contents of the cash 


register. 
May 7—Golden Rule department store, 378 
West Madison Street; two men armed with 


revolvers entered the store and, after rob- 
bing the cashier of the day’s receipts, mur- 
dered the proprietor, T. J. Marshall, and 
wounded a number of people who wera 
standing near. 

May i7—George Hunter’s restaurant, 236 
Wells Street; two men, armed with revolv< 
ers, robbed the cashier. 

May 20—Robert E. Morris’s tea store, 520 
South Halsted Street; two armed men heid 
up the proprietor and obtained the contents 
of the cash drawer, 

May 28—George C. Peters’s grocery store, 
S80 West Madison Street; early in the even< 
ign two armed men entered and forced the 
proprietor to turn over the contents of the 
cash register. 

June 5—Meine & Henkel’s grocery store, 
corner Wells and Indiana Streets; at 9 
o'clock P. M., two men, armed with revolv- 
ers terrorized nine occupants of the store 
and robbed the young lady cashier of $40 in 
cash and a check for $100. 

June 6—Leon Klein’s department store, 
Liberty and Halsted Streets; at 9 o’clock 
P. M., two men, armed with revolvers, ter- 
rorized a crowd of several hundred people 
and robbed the cashier of $320, 

June 9—Caféteria Catering Company, 46 
Lake Street; four men overpowered twa 
watchmen and rifled the vault of $1,000. 

June 9—Molner .wu.anufacturing Company, 
11 and 13 North Ann Street; safe blowers 
robbed the safe of checks and money. 

June 20—Peter Ackerman’s butcher’s sho 
385 West Randolph Street; thieves fire 
twenty shots, terrified the proprietor and, 
clerks, and took $150, escaping. ! 

June 22—Johnson & Lund, dental supply. 
house, 514 Wabash Avenue; burglars blew" 
i the safe and took $1,000 worth of gold’ 

ings. 

June 27—Charles Ruppert, shoe shop, 164 
Harrison Street; thieves terrorized the own- 
er and clerks with revolvers and took $26. 

June 27—John Siddle, grocer, Kendall and@ 
Polk Streets: seized by three men at his 
shop front door, beaten with sandbags, 
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HER POINT OF VIEW. 


“A great point in building your owl, 
house is that you are enabled to exploit your 
theories,”” which remark, frem a man who 


has just exploited bis in tuis way, is per-; 


tinent. 

The house in question is on the heights 
above Scranton, Penn., and is unique from 
the very foundations. The lower stories are 
built of a conglomerate stone found only in 
the anthracite region. It is not quarried, 
but obtained in natural boulders that, care- 
fully selected and placed, have made a most 
artistic building. There is much mica in 
the composition of the material, and in the 
sun the effect is very brilliant. 

The owner of the hose has spent thir- 
teen Winters in Florida, and, desiring to 
escape the cold of a Northern Winter in his 
own house, has paid the most careful at- 
tention to its heating’~and ventilating ar- 
rangements. Opening from every bedroom 
is a clothes closet, and.in every closet are a 
window opening io the outer air and a 
heater. Night ventilation is accomplished 
by means of the closets, the bed in each 
room being placed so that the draught does 
not strike its occupant. The house is, in 
fact, one in which draughts are impossible. 
It is heated by hot water, and the con- 
tractor undertvok his job -with the agree- 
ment that open doors all -over the house, 
with no draught anywhere, should _ consti- 
tute its successful carrying out, He has 
achieved his end perfectly. A great square 
hall, open to the third floor, is the favorite 
gathering place of the family, and even in 
this spacious apartment too much air is 
never felt. It may be added that the con- 


tractor’s task was a peculiarly difficult one, . 


the owner of the house, who has a bald 
head, being especialiy susceptible to mov- 
ing currents of air. : 

As most house builders, after taking pos- 
session, are apt to say that in building 
again they will have many things different, 
it is pleasant to record one who has put his 
thecries into successful practice. 

*._* 
* 

“*Sheridan pudding’ is what we call a 
favorite dessert at our house,’’ relates a 
woman, “because I first ate it at Mrs. 
Philip Sheridan’s table, and my hostess said 
it was of her own compounding—at least, 


she had never seen a formula fit. Itis a 
frozen rice pudding. Boil a quart of milk, 
to which a tablespoonful of rice has been 
added, in a double boiler for two or three 
hours, or until it is reduced to a thick 
cream. If the flavor of raisins is liked, a 
few stoned ones may be boiled with the rice. 
Cool and freeze. When partly frozen adda 
pint of sweet cream, either plain or 
whipped. A wineglass of sherry at the 
same time is also an improvement.” 
e,* 

In well-equipped nurseries a low table-is 
provided to lay the baby on when taken 
from his bath, It is often difficult to hold 
@ lusty, active child on the knee to dry 
him, and the table is an acceptable sub- 
stitute, It is softly padded, and made wide 
enough to be safe, even for the kicking 
youngster, and is provided with a little 
shelf, where the necessities of baby’s 
toilet—pincushion, &c.—may . be 
conveniently piaced. 

4% 

The failure of the Newark thread manu- 
facturers in their most laudable effort to 
provide hygienic luncheons for their em- 
ployes has been set down to the ignorance 
of food values of the factory girls. They 
preferred baker's pie to nutritious soups 
and grain foods, because they did not un- 
derstand that one built up the system and 
the other clogged it without adding to the 
vital forces. 

lt is to be feared that girls much higher 
in the social scale, and presumably much 
better learned in food values, are equally 
disdainful of wholesome eating. College 
girls, even, have been known to come out 
of the physiology class, and go to their 
rooms to lunch on jam and fruit cake sup- 
plied by the fond but unwise mother, The 
science of nutrition they consider admira- 
ble, as a science; but applied to personal 
dining it becomes a bore. 

The most serious count 
ment against pie and cake 
they satisfy the appetite 
least, and consequently other food 
craved. 

A distinguished divine, preaching a bac- 
calaureate sermon last year at.a woman’s 
college, urged his hearers to pay special 
attention to ‘“‘vittles.’’ He told the story 
of the old colored woman who asked on 
her death bed what experience she most en- 
joyed in her long life, and who replied, after 
a moment’s thougnt: ‘“*My vittles.’’. To 
do likewise, to devote care and thought to 
the regular absorption of wholesome, appe- 
tizing food, this eminent scholar and rev- 
erend doctor regarded as highly important. 

Too many women think it of the least sig- 
nificance of anything they do. “I’m too 
busy to eat,”’ is an expression as frequent 
as it is pernicious. Eat well, and you can 
be a good Gea! busier. 


puffbox, 
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A physician relates a recent experience of 
his which effectively points this moral: “I 
was called in not long ago,” he says, “ to 
prescribe for a young matron, who, with no 
organic trouble, seemed tg be rapidly run- 
ning down. After a little investigation as 
to her habits of life, exercise, clothing, &c., 
I asked her what she ate. ‘ Well, not very 
mauch,’ she replied. I pinned her down. 
* Breakfast?’ I began, and she confessed to 
ecffee and roll. ‘Don’t any of you eat 
meat?’ ‘Oh, yes, my husband and his 
brother, who lives with us, and my young 
gon all have meat.’ Luncheon she took 
eicne, and was apt to have bread, marma- 
lade, a cup of tea, and perhaps a piece of 
cake. Dinner was her best meal. I looked 
around her home. It was tasteful and pret- 
ty. She was daintily dressed, and I saw on 
the table a basket of sewing—evidently a 
weman’s gown in process of making. 

“I thought I saw a glimmer of light. I 
emulated Sherlock Holmes. ‘ Will you par- 
don me if I ask if you are able to manage 
your household expenses on the allowance 
your husband makes you?’ She was gur- 
prised. *‘ Why, how did you know?’ she be- 
gan. Then she added, proudly: ‘I not only 
live on it, but I save out of it.’ That was 
exactly what I thought, for I’ve had these 
allowance patients before. In fact, I was 
the victim in my own home of the allow- 
ance system till I converted my wife. I’ve 
come to the conclusion that a weekly al- 
lotted sum for household expenses is to the 
average woman a gress. Beurcs of tempta- 
tion. She will serve herself or her family 
surely, usually both. It is so easy to keep 
down the market bills by loppinge off the 
food supply that it is done almost uncon- 
sciously. An extra frock or some pretty 
trifle for the home represents pounds of 
beefsteak that ougiit to have been eaten, 
@s in the case I have referred to. My pa- 
tient got well as soon as she began to eat 
heartily.” 

*,* 

Small glass pitchers, four as a comple- 
ment to a dinner of eight or ten coyers, 
are more often seen than the former ubi- 
quitous carafe. In fashionable vogue, too, 
@re cut-glass urns, or double-lipped low 
decanters. These last are especially pretty 
and graceful. 

*,* 

The serving of tea on the suburban piazza 
is 50 much an accepted practice that the 
piazza tea tables comprise a furniture as- 
sortment of themselves. The folding tables, 
whose movable top, with handles, may be 
brass, polished: wood, or delft, is still most 
frequently offered, though the pretty cir- 
cular willow ones are liked by many as 
both convenient and appropriate, A varia- 
tion of the last, shown this season for the 
first time, is the Russian tea table of braid- 
ed flag, with a willow border, This is pro- 
vided with two convenient side shelves, and 
has a shelf underneath for extra cups and 
gaucers. It may be mentioned, too, that 
chocolate cups for the piazza “five o’clock ”’ 
grow taller and taller. Some of them look 
like tankards. Tea cups are wide and 
shallow, and coffee cups narrow and high, 
though not to the chocolate height. 


“Time was,” comments an _ observer, 
“when the sight of a man mounted on 
one horse and leading a second provided 
with a side saddle proclaimed to all who 
taw him that milady would take a canter, 
accompanied by her cavalier. If the irio 
had halted at a house, the spectator nine 
times out of ten wouid arrest his steps to 
watch milady appear, in her trig riding 
habit, gloved and beoted for the saddle, 
with a dainty whip in her hand and a rose 

her buttonhole. Then, when she was 
her place, lightly mounted by her escort, 








there would be a halt, while stirrup was 
settled, reins gathered, and then the pair 
were off for their gallop through the Park. 

“To-day all this is changed. A man in 
knickerbockers rides a bicycle and leads 
another whose drop frame proclaims its 
use. At her door the steel steeds need no 
groom to check their restiveness. They 
jean against the curb or against each other 
while the wheelman. makes his arrival 
knewn. When She makes her appearance 
her skirt is as much shorter than usual 
as the habit used to be longer; she is still 
gloved and veiled, and her bicycle leggins 
are as trim as her saddle boots were. In 
a trice she has mounted herself, he as 
quickly, and silently and swiftly they roll 
off. It is different, yet, after all, it is the 
samé. They are bound for the same shady 
lanes of the Park: it is the old, old fashion 
they are following, the old, old story that 
is being told and will be told when he calls 
for her with a flying machine as he does 
now with a bicycle and did before with a 
horse.”’ 

*,* 

A leg of lamb or mutton is understood by 
the initiated to be the hind leg of the ani- 
mal, but young housekeepers will find that 
their ignorance is often taken advantage 


of by butchers, and it is the leg attached 
to one of the forequarters which is sent to 
them. This is a very provoking joint to 
carve, as the inexperienced will find to 
their cost. 

*,* 

Is the wish father to the thought, or has 
some ingenious individual added in this 
beneficent way to the mechanical wonders 
of this present age? The story is from an 
English paper and tells of a truly “ excel- 
lent invention.’’ This is a dummy figure 
which stands concealed from the baby’s 
view by the side of the cradle. When, on 
a bitter cold night, the mother or nurse is 
disturbed by a vocal demonstration more 
imposing even than an Eisteddfod, and the 
owner of the voice cannot be satisfied by 
any suitable form of nourishment, the vic- 
tim may, by an arrangement of wires, set 
the figure in motion, so that it leans down 
over the cradle, lifts up the nuisance, and 
walks up and down the room, rocking it 
gently backward and forward, and softly 
hums one of those pacifying melodies never 
heard outside of a nursery, 

+,* 

Of the eight young women who received 
degrees at the Yale commencement a few 
days ago, only four had the courage to 
take part in the commencement proces- 
sion. The other quartet yieided to their 
fear of a little guying on the part of their 
brother seekers for diplomas. They need 
not have been alarmed. The four brave 
virgins were treated with distinguished 
consideration, and along the line they were 
constantly applauded. 

In lieu of the famous and traditional low 
Yale bow that all students make to Presi- 
dent Dwight, the young women swept him 
a courtesy without removing their mortar- 
boards, a concession permitted by the Fac- 
ulty on account of the difficulty of rémov- 
ing a masculine mortarboard from a fem- 
inine coiffure. 

+,* 

The German schools of domestic science 
are far ahead of those of England and 
America. Every detail of housekeeping is 
thoroughly taught, and no diploma is issued 
until a girl is considered an expert. This 
is why the household service in Germany 
is so much better than ours, 


* 
> 


A. Cleveland bride of last week—Miss 
Langley—wore a Spanish lace veil that had 
graced the heads of four previous genera- 
tions of brides in her family. For so 
**young a country,”’ this is notable. 

*,* 

Constantly the statement is made that 
New-York society women “‘ make up”’ their 
faces for dinners and balls as carefully 
as actresses do. Mrs. John Sherwood’s re- 
mark on this point is interesting. ‘‘ I know 
of but two women moving in the best so- 
ciety,”’ she said in an interview once, ‘“* who 
use rouge. Cosmetics are abhorred by those 
who’ observe -form, and are detested -in 
every shape. The object of those who as- 
pire to wield power among the upper ten 
thousand is to accentuate the difference 
between themselves and the questionables 
just as far as possible, and the truly high- 
bred woman would sooner look positively 
ugly than have any doubts raised as to 
the genuineness of her skin, lip tints, or 
sheen of hair.” 


CLUBWOMEN AND OTHER WOMEN. 


The gathering of clubwomen at Sara- 
toga this week promises to be a notable 
one. Already the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution have evidenced their pa- 
triotism by duly celebrating the Fourth 
in an appropriate manner and on Tuesday 
their festivities will merge into the club 
reunion. The design of this meeting, as 
has been stated, is recreative, and the daily 
meetings are to be short morning ses- 
sions, with brief papers and no absorbing 
discussion. The hospitable ladies of the 
Greater Saratoga Association are ready to 
welcome as many clubwomen as are able 
to come, and from present indications that 
will be a large number. All the trunk 
lines of the State offer reduced railroad 
fare, one and one-third fare for the round 
trip, and board has been arranged for at 
reduced rates at hotels and boarding 
houses. 


. 
*. 


The Ladies’ International Club is the 
newest London woman's club. Its avowed 
purpose is to entertain friends from all 
parts of England and from foreign coun- 
tries as well, particularly the United States. 
New-York clubwomen have therefore a par- 
ticular interest in this new organization. 
Its home is in Bond Street. 

e,* 

Clubwomen in New-York and Brooklyn 
were much interested in the story, pub- 
lished exclusively in THE NEW-YoRK TIMEs 
last Sunday. of the founding of two new 
Bermuda clubs. The second club, that 
which includes in its membership the la- 


dies of Hamilton and Paget, has taken a 
name. It is to be called the Nineteenth 
Century Club. It is a flourishing organiza- 
tion, counting already about forty members. 
The Bermuda Cambridge Club is as large. 
Apropos of the wish expressed by both 
these clubs that they be _ permitted 
to join the New-York State Federation, a 
well-known officer of that organization 
said that she saw no reason why they 
should not be. Certainly, the federation 
would feel complimented by the desire and 
there was nothing in the constitution so 
far as she knew which could prevent their 
being received. The Bermuda ladies were 
emphatic in their wish to become part of 
the American body, rather than ally them- 
selves* with any English similar society. 
“Tt is the New-York Federation that we 
want to join if we may,” is what they 
said when it was suggested to them that 
they might prefer an English alliance. 
°,* 

Helen Keller will enter Radcliffe College 
in the Autumn. 

*,* 

Mrs. J. Wells Champney, who has just 
sailed for Europe for a Summer tour, did 
not forget before she left to plan for the 
welfare of her pet charity, the Messiah 
Home for Little Children. A loan exhibi- 
tion of miniatures and fans will be held 
for the joint benefit of this home and the 
Chapin Home for the Aged at the Wal- 
dorf in December. Mrs. Champney is Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangoments, 
and any one who has any choice examples 
of art in the way of fans or miniatures 
and who is willing to lend them, is aske 
to address the Chairman, at 96 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Mrs. Champney accompanies her hus- 
band. Their son, just graduated from Har- 
vard, and daughter, Miss Marie Champney, 
fresh from commencement honors at Vas- 
sar, complete the party. 


dent of Wellesley College, is now in Ven- 
ice. She has accepted the invitation of 
the American Missionary Association to be 
one of the speakers at the jubilee of the 
association in Boston next October. Her 
subject will be ‘“‘ Educational Equipment 
for Missicnary Service.” 


*,* 


The cycling craze threatens, it is said, to 
ruin lawn tennis in England. The Secre- 
taries of the numerous clubs around Lon- 
don are in despair. All the women are 
ewer, cycling, and the club grounds are de- 
se é Y: 
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A PROGRESSIVE HOUSEWIFE OF 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. | 


Romance in the Teens of the Century 
—How a Descendant of Archbishop 
Cranmer Became a Colonial Dame 
On the Other Side of the Line— 
Cares of Chatelaines Years Ago— 
How One of Them Forestalled 


Modern Improvements, 


“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
sald an old lady one day last week in a 
reminiscent tone, “‘even the new woman. 
Capable women belong to all ages. Self- 
reliance, ingenuity, and go-aheadativeness 


were as indispensable in the olden time as 
now, aS many incidents in the lives of the 
Colonial dames show.” 

Then the speaker, who is a venerable 
resident of Greater New-York, a woman 
slipping down the last decade of a hundred 
years of life, pointed her moral with a 
story. 

“Shortly after the War of the Revolution 
an English ship sailed from London with 
one unwilling passenger aboard, a young 
girl of fifteen, who was-there to say good- 
bye to friends going to America. In the 
excitement of the occasion she was unaware 
that the vessel had left the dock, and en- 
tered upon a voyage of many long weeks. 
When knowledge of the situation came, sur- 
prise was followed by tears, but they were 
useless. The girl, who was an orphan, never 
saw her native land again. 

“On reaching New-York she was pur- 
suaded to remain and make her home with 
relatives on Staten Island, arfd was sent by 
them to Philadelphia to finish her education. 
In the olden time a young lady’s education 
included many things that the modern girl 
knows nothing of. Besides the learning 
from books, they were iaught by special 
teachers to make every article of a wo- 
man’s wardrobe, even to corsets and gloves. 
“* Miss Cranmer (she was a direct descend- 
ant from Archbishop Cranmer, the martyr) 
passed her vacations on Staten Island. The 
home of her relatives was a large farm 
having an abundance of fruit trees of all 
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A Colonial Dame on the Other Side of 
the Line. 





sorts. A favorite lunch of the schoolgirls 





consisted of large, sweet, luscious plums, 
smothered in rich cream. Taking a bowl 
in her hand one day she went to the or- 
chard to gather some plums, and while thus 
engaged she was alarmed at hearing the 
clatter of horses’ feet, and presently the 
command to halt, given in a loud tone. 
Terrified, the bowl fell from her hand, 


and turning to flee, (for the times were still 
unsettled), she reeled, and sank to the 
ground. 

The officer in command of the com- 
pany of soldiers leaped from his horse, and, 
raising her in his arms, reassured her 
with gentle words. Those were romantic 
times, so, of course, this was a case of 
love at first sight, and the gallant soldier 
wooed so successfully that she became. a 
willing captive, and, although she was Lt- 
tle more than sixteeen, they were married 
in a short time. Her husband was a 
British officer, and she accompanied him to 
the British Provinces, thus becoming a4 
Colonial dame on the other side of the line. 

“Marrying so young and living in those 
restricted times did not prevent this young 
girl being a good housewife. She became 
the mother of fourteen children, who were 
educated with infinite care. The daughters 
were taught in all the arts of fine needle- 
work, sitting while small girls by their 
mother’s side sewing their daily ‘ stint.’ 
All the white garments were of linen. How 
well I remember the ruffle down the bosoms 
of the shirts, these ona the large ‘collars 
with lawn ruffles worn by the boys, being 
hemmed by hand with linen thread that 
came in skeins from hanks—the spool cot- 
ton in use now being unknown. Many of 
the things we have in such profusion and 
that we use without a thought would have 
been prized as treasures by this Colonial 
dame, as tho careful manner in which her 
skeins of different colored silks and thread 
were arranged in the old-time hussef’s 
show. 

“The housewifely cares of this gracious 
lady would appall even the modern busy 
woman. The sewing for this numerous 
family included all the clothing for the 
Seven boys, a tailor coming into the home 
several times in each year. Much of the 
lace used was made by the ladies on cush- 
ions. The spinning wheel was kept busy 
in this family, large chests being well 
stocked with sheets and stores made of the 
linen spun by the nimble fingers of this 
olden-time dame. When she was quite old, 
for the instruction and amusement of her 
grandchildren she sowed the seed, spun 
the flax into linen, and then made it into 
sheets to show them the whole process of 
labor that had to be performed when she 
was young and from which they were re- 
lieved. 

“As the daughters became old enough 
they were thoroughly instructed in the 
duties of housekeeping, the older ones tak- 
ing their weckly turn in su erintending 
the servants and the work of the home, 
carrying the keys and giving out the sup- 
plies. Women’s clubs and charitable or- 
ganizations being not then in vogue, each 
woman was home missionary and philan- 
thropist on her own account. Often, hear- 
ing of cases of want and distress miles 
distant from her home, this dame had 
filled a basket with food and delicacies and 
gone herself to visit her suffering sister. 
Several times, bound on these kindly er- 
rands, she got lost in the forest—her home 
being then in the country—and wandered 
for hours before reaching her destination. 

“After some years of life further South 
the husband and father was ordered to 
St. John, N. B., and the family removed 
there. Though a city, the place was very 

rimitive. Think of Hving, and enjoying 
ife, too, without sion, * water in every 
room, not even in the kitchen. Indeed, 
water did not run at all, but was dipped up 
and drawn up with infinite pains and iaber 
and carted through the streets in hogs- 
heads. From these householders bought 
the precious liquid by the pailful at one, 
two, or three pennies each, according to the 
size of the pail or the scarcity of the lux- 
ury. The first question put to an applying 
maid in those days was, ‘ How little water 
can you manage with for a day?’ 

‘“*My mother was one of the daughters of 
this family. She must certainly have been 
one of the new women of the olden time, 
for she was extremely dissatisfied with 
things as they were. t was not suffrage 
that troubled her, nor the single-tax the- 
ory; her anxieties were more commonplace. 
Had there been a Health Protective Asso- 
cjation at that time I am sure she would 
have been an active member, for home 
cleanliness and sanitation were her spe- 
cialties at a time when both were difficult 
to achieve. In particular, in those water- 
less days, she craved an abundant supply. 

‘““ When, therefore, her husband was about 
to build a new house, she calmly took the 
matter out of the architect’s hands and 
drew the plans herself. Her ideas were very 
progressive, and the house had so many 
original improvements that it became an 
object of pilgrimage to the country all about. 
It was a two-story and basement, with, 
of course, the indispensable garret. That 
garret still lingers in my memory as the 
storehouse: cf inexhaustible treasures. 

“ The first fioor contained a large kitchen 
laundry, and smokeroom, all roomy and 
admirably suited to the purposes for which 








5 | they were put in those days. In the laun- 


framework. A 
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one side of the she had siz hogs 
heads raised up from. theilbor on. an open. 
ipe led the water from the 
roof into the puncheon, then through 
and into each of-the others; faucets were 
attached to each, and the inventor was well 
pleased with the result as compared with 
the usual difficult way of catching the rain 
in. vessels and carrying it into the house. . 

“In the great kitchen, with its big open 
fireplace, the crane reaching across the 
whole length of it, was built the big brick 
oven for extra baking, and at the other 
side of the fireplace another innovation in 
the shape of a soap boiler. This was built 
in to boil the soft soap that was indispen- 
sable for cleaning, and always made under 
the supervision of the housekeeper. 

‘*In' the cellar, that most important Win- 
ter storehouse of supplies in the Colonial 
days, were numerous improvements in ar- 
rangement and convenience. 

“With an eye to cleanliness and health, 
paint only was used for the decoration of 
the interior of this home, each room in a 
different color, all neutral] tints, the floors 
receiving three coats of paint all under the 
eye of this zealous new woman. The paint- 
ers were sufficiently agape at this assertion 
of the petticoat side of the house, and alto- 
gether, he unusual zeal in behalf of matters 
pertaining to her personal comfort, conve- 
nience, and the health of her family occa- 
sioned as much remark as does now the 

uestion of letting mothers have a voice in 
the government of the schools which their 
children attend. 

“When the house was nearly ready to 
be occupied an important need was still 
unprovided for—that of water for drinking 
and cooking. Men had been digging in 
different portions of the grounds without 
striking water, and their failure had come 
to be.a serious matter with the hitherto 
successful builder. Water she must have, 
and one night, after lying awake a_ long 
time in deep thought over the problem, 
she fell asleep and dreamed that by dig- 
ging in a certain spot water would be 
reached. She awoke, slept again, and 
again dreamed the same thing. A third 
time the dream was_ repeated, and so 
strong was the impression made upon her 
that she awoke her husband, She told him 
her dream, and begged him to send soldiers 
(soldiers from the regular troops, stationed 
at St. John, being permitted at that time to 
do such odd jobs to earn extra money) to dig 
again for water. He laughed at her su- 
perstition, but in the morning sent the 
soldiers. 

“Clear, limpid water was reached at the 
spot dreamed of, and neighbors from near 
and far were welcome to it, for it was abun- 
dant, and the old oaken bucket was not 

red much rest. 

Oy ane over ninety,” finished the re- 
lator, ‘‘and the home life of the olden 
time, with the social afternoon teas and 
the charming dames presiding at them in 
pillowed sleeves and panniers; the richly 
preserved fruits, the buttered bread, thin ba 
a wafer; the strawberries and raspberries 
that were brought to the St. John markets 
by Indians in little birch-bark boxes, canoe 
shape, made by themselves, in the first of 
the season, then in water pails, and were 
sold for 12 English pennies a pailful; the 
ripe, luscious fruit turned out on great trays 
and platters, are all very pleasant to re- 
member, even though we lived without 
steam cars, trolleys, and big bridges. 





BUGS WHICH EAT CARPETS. 


Two Pests of the Housekeeper, and 
How to Restrain Them. 


The housekeeper’s entomological vocab- 
ulary is made up of three terms—bugs, 
flies, and moths. All the hard-shelled in- 
sects are included in the first class, the 
gauzy-winged ones are flies, and the red 
kinds are moths. But it is very common 
to name as moths all those insects that 
depredate on furs, clothing, carpets, and 
other household stuffs, which, when neg- 
lected, are found eaten into holes or cut 
into strips or wholly denuded of the often 
valuable furry covering. 

The opening of the Summer is the sea- 
son of our discontent in this respect. The 
housewife must be alert before the cold 
weather is over lest these enemies gain 
access to her treasures and make them 
valueless before the injury is suspected. 
Some things may be guarded with ease if 
time is not lost. The Winter woolens and 
furs may be put into bags made of close- 
woven goods, such as bed ticking, well 
waxed on the outside, and then securely 
closed in cedar boxes, or, for those whose 
means do not admit of these costly things, 
into clean, new packing boxes, lined with 
thick paper, and strongly scented with 
camphor or cedar oll, which makes the 
commonest trunk as good as the ex- 
pensive cedar ones. Then, every crack of 
the closely fitted covering being sealed 
with thick paper or strips of cloth pasted 
down with care, seal every crack by means 
of thick paste, highly flavored with car- 





a—Buffalo Moth, So Called. 
b—Parent Beetle, 

Five Times Larger Every Way than Life. 
Size Shown by Line at the Side. 
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bolic acid. These boxes are kept in a 
brightly lighted room, so that these moths, 
which love the darkness, for the truly al- 
leged reason given, may not interfere with 
the treasures thus hidden away. And to 
make surety very sure, the room should be 
frequently saturated with benzine, and 
closed safely and tightly lest this inflamma- 
ble liquid should come into contact with a 
light, with disastrous results, 

But all are not moths that are go called. 
There is the Buffalo moth, for instance, 
which is a beetle, although at times to it Is 
given that disreputable name, a bug. To 
the average person every hard-shelled in- 
sect is a bug. Thus we have the Croton 
bug, so called, known by scientific persons 
as Ectobia Germanica, for the sometimes 
sufficient reason that it did not come from 
Germany, and is not a German insect at 
all, but hails from Boston, where this 
name Croton was given to it, and not on 
account of its mistakenly supposed connec- 
tion with the New-York Croton water. 
There is the potato bug, too, which is a 
true beetle, while the Croton thing is a 
neuropterous insect, that is closely related 
to the common grasshopper, the musical 
katydid, and the locust, and only a sub- 
order allied to the beetles, 

There is a very distinct difference between 
a bug and a beetle. A bug is a sucking 
insect, and has a beak which it inserts into 
its victim, and then makes a pump of it 
and draws the blood or the sap, as Rts food 





a—Bushy-tailed Carpet Moth Larva. 
b—Mature Beetle, Enlarged 5 Times. 





may be animal or vegetable. So the now 
well-known and much-dreaded carpet bug, 
also called the Buffalo moth, is neither one 
or the other, but a beetle, having most ef- 
fective jaws and biting and cutting teeth 
in them. There are two of these creatures 
that make the housewife’s life miserable. 
Both are beetles, but differ considerably in 
appearance, although their habits are quite 
similar. The drawing shows how they dit- 
fer, both in the mature stage as beetles and 
in their larval condition. The first engray- 
ing shows the so-called ahort-tailed beetle 
in its perfect stage, and as a larva or grub, 
which is the first condition of life of this 
insect. It has been named Anthrenus 
scrophulariae by the entomologists. 

The second one is a picture of the com- 
monly called bushy-tailed moth, equally 
hungry for the carpets or furs, or even for 
hams or bacon or dried meat or other 
animal substance of any kind. Its sclentific 
name is Attagenus piceus. There is a third 
one, which is as yet only under suspicion 
by the ever-watchful bug hunters, or, as 
they should be more respectfully cajled, 
entomologists. But all true scientific peo- 
ple never make any Charges against an in- 
sect unless they have the proof, ascertained 
by careful culture of the insects they study; 
and as yet the Nitidula bipustulata, as 
this third insect 1s known, ig only under 
observation as a suspect. . 

These two known depredators work in 
this way: The mature etles begit busi- 
ness in the garden, feeding mostly on those 
flowering plants. know as Scrophu- 





lariae, the most sonspiceous feature of the 
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genus being the deep, tubular flowers, as 
in the snapdragon, the turtle head, the 
gerardia, or the foxglove. It is one of 
that class of immigrants whose presence 
is most unwelcome to us, comin from 
Europe into the United States about twén- 
ty years ago, landing at Boston, it is be- 
lieved. It was soon recognized here as the 
common flower beetle of Europe, there 
called by the name above given. It began 
to work on the carpets only a few. years 
ago, and it has since then gone most ex- 
tensively into this business of making work 
for the carpet manufacturers as well as 
trouble for the housekeepers. 

The bushy-tailed creature has only been 
discovered as a carpet eater recently, but- 
it is actively increasing its new vocation. 
Heretofore it has been engaged in eating 
the farmer’s grain in the granary, timo- 
thy seed in the stores, and sometimes, in 
mills and bakers’ shops, eating flour and 
meal. The writer has found it, not eating 
the fur from the skin, but the skin from 
the fur, and once left only the bones and 
feathers of some birds that had _ been 
stuffed; but it is as a carpet beetle that it 
is most annoying. It is mostly in the West 
that it is noticed at work, but it has got 
as far East as Washington, and is quite 
abundant in the Middle Southern States. It 
has been found working with the former 
species in New-Jersey, and most probably 
in many other localities, not yet having 
been noticed as different from the other 
species, 

What should be done is the most impor- 
tant consideration. There are some things 
that should not be done., Carpets shoud 
not be fastened to the floors at all, espe- 
cially close to the wall. This gives these 
pests a secure hiding place, in which they 
will work, going along a crevice in ths 
floor or following a thread, and so cutting 
a carpet or rug into strips in a short time. 
The cracks in the floor and under the base- 
board should be filled with plaster of paris, 
and it is very desirable that the flaors 
should be painted. Putty is a good thing 
to use to close the cracks or spaces in the 
floors. 

Frequent disturbances of the carpets and 
rugs and shaking and beating them is one 
useful thing to do. Spraying cedar oil, 
which is of a pleasant odor, but is quite 
offensive to the beetles, has been faund 
to drive them away, but it does not kill 
them. Old woolen clothing should not be 
stored in a dwelling, and never left any 
length of time undisturbed. But the best 
of all things to be done is to adopt the 
common European fashion of having pol- 
ished or painted floors, and to abandon the 
use of carpets, using only loose rugs, and 
to shake these every day. The best way 
to overcome an enemy is to starve it. This 
is done in Europe, where these pests have 
never filled the role of carpet eaters. The 
cheap Japan or Chinese mattings now 
made in such a variety of designs are never 
harmed by these beetles. 





WORSHIP. 


From The Washington Critic. 
Wide open stood the church's doors, 
And hundreds crowded there, 
Bedecked in Sunday finery 
Because the day was fair. 


A stranger strolling by the place 
Approached and bowed his head, 

And to the sexton, gray and grim, 
He reverently said: 


“‘ Methinks, ’tis well, the people should 
Upon the Sabbath day 

Collect in numbers such as these, 
To contemplate and pray. 


“ How noble Is the thought, my friend, 
That those from far and near, 
The rich and great, do congregate 
In humble suppliance here.”’ 


The sexton wiped his weeping eyes, 
And sadly turned away; 

“The President, you know,” he said, 
““Comes here to church to-day.” 





PARAGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN, 


School Is over, lessons -are done, books 
tossed aside, and now hey for a holiday! 
How many boys and girls of to-day think 
of the great advantages they have in the 
way of outings over their parents and 
grandparents who were boys and girls not 
many years ago? Then, a week or a fort- 
night’s visit at ‘‘grandma’s”’ or “ aunt- 
ie’s’’ or ‘“uncle’s” was the high event 
of the Summer vacation, and it was felt 
there was bliss enough stored up in those 
seven or fourteen days to last the whole 
year. Nowadays such an outing: would 
seem tame, indeed. Last week a group of 
girls, whose ages ranged from thirteen to 
sixteen, were standing together after the 
closing exercises of the school which they 
all attended, when some one asked them 
what they were all going to do this Sum- 
mer. Two were going to sail for Europe 
on Saturday with their parents, a third 
was going to start the same day for a 
trip to Alaska. One was to pass the Sum- 
mer in the Adirondacks; another had a 
yachting trip before her, and the others 
were to leave the city at once for various 
places on Long Island and up the Hudson 
River and on lakes in the interior of the 
State. Every girl owned a wheel, and all 
except the long-distance travelers were 
going to take them for their vacation wan- 

erings. A listener could not help contrast- 
ing these pleasurings with those of twenty 
and thirty years ago, even, when not only 
were winged steel steeds not in possession 
of almost every youth in the land, but such 
long and varied journeyings as these girls 
accepted as the usual and simple thing to 


do were rare, indeed, for young persons. 


Another thing that would much surprise 
old Father Knickerbocker and his con- 
temporaries if they could take a peep into 
affairs of the earth nowadays would be the 
sight of children flying to school on bicy- 
cles. In the country districts, where the 


pupils often live a mile or two away from 
the schoolhouse, the little one-story build- 
ing looks during the school session as if it 
were being held up by wheels sometimes, so 
close are they packed together around 
the foundations, When the classes are 
dismissed for the day, instead of chil- 
dren loitering along the lanes and through 
the flelds, little clouds of dust along the 
highways mark their flying courses. More 
than their city cousing do these country 
lads and lassies appreciate the wheel as a 
school vehicle, for, though many children in 
New-York ride to schoo], it is because of 
the sport rather than the need. The dis- 
tance usually is not great, and there «re 
easy and cheap ways to accomplish it 
without the wheel. To the country boy 
and girl, however, the wheel opens up won- 
derful possibilities, 
*,° 

The bicycle has done a great deal more 
than dislodge the horse. In countries where 
other modes of conveyance are used, this 
swift machine has slipped in to push other 
vehicles aside. In Japan the jinrikisha, a 


queer little two-wheeled sort of buggy, 
drawn by a brown-skinned coolie, is fina. 
ing its gooupetion gone, and even in China, 
a country that doeg not take kindly to mew 
things of any sort, the wheel is growing 
popular. It will take some time, however, 
to make John Chinaman ve up his be- 
loved wheelbarrow, to which he clings 
through everything. This is not quite the 
wheelbarrow we are used to in the vehicle 
of that name, Instead of the box on top, 
as with us, there is a little seat on each 
side of the wheel, with a crossbar coming 
up between. A rope stirrup is «fixed for 
one foot to rest in. One holds: on by 
means of this crossbar. A muscular China- 
man generally wheels two persons, and 
sometimes a whole family, who seem to 
stick to the machine in a way that the on- 
looker can scarcely account for. 
es 


~ 
Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese diplo- 
mat, who has been representing his country 
at the coronation of the Czar,’ is going to 
make us a visit on his way home, He has 


been in Berlin and London, and will.include 
America on his homeward trip back to 


~ 


ry . defeat A! the 
. t4ung. got deeper and degp- 
e Ponseres of China 43 
man, and he realized that 
S a great statesman, who 
had served his country faithfully, and was 
not to blame for the outcome of the war. 
As he was the most distinguished of Chi- 
nese diplomats, he rightfully was sent to 
Moscow to represent the Emperor. He is 
a very rich man, and his home in China 
is most grand and magnificent. He has 
thousand servants, and in his beautifu 
pelsce, in gardens that a King meet 7, 
e leads a life of great luxury. e shou d 
be glad to get back to his home after his 
long jaunt, which, to a man of his years, 
must be tiresome. ; 


A physician, talking last week to the edit- 
or of this department, egaid: ‘“ Advise all 
boys who are looking forward to swim- 
ming every day this Summer that in fresh 
water twenty minutes should be the HMmit 


of time for thé daily bath. Boys think 
because they feel all right at the moment 
that it is proper to aay in the water as 
long as they like. This is a great mistake. 
They do not feél the ill effects at the time, 
but afterward. I have recently lost a 
young patient, a lad of whom I was very 
fond, whose death was directly due to im- 
prudence in bathing last Summer. Not 
always fatal results ensue, but more often 
than boys are aware very serious conse- 
quences follow. I know a boy who has a 
permanent affection of the hip, which has 
lamed him for life, that was produced by 
persistently remaining too long in the 
water. The many cases of fever which the 
early Fall months develop are largely ac- 
counted for in the same way. Swimming 
is fine sport; fhere’s none better; but it 
should be enfoyed rationally and not 
abused.” 


*,* 


A little English girl had an uncle who 
served in one of: the Indian wars.. When 
he was coming: home he brought her for a 
present @ queer-looking wooden figure, prob- 
ably an idol, which he found tied in the 


cloth that an Indian soldier, found dead on 
the field, had wrapped about him. The lit- 
tle girl was much pleased with it, and 
used. it as a doll. She gave it an: Indian 
name in honor of her uncle, calling. it 
Nana Sahib. When she had grown to be 
a@ woman the doll, which she kept -care- 
fully, fell one day from a high shelf and 
was broken. The blow knocked wut the 
eyes, and back of them were two red 
beads, which rolled out. These beads proved 
to be rubies worth $30 apiece. The figure 
was cracked open, and in a hollow in the 
centre of its body were found many gold 
coins. Altogether the doll of her childhood 
realized over $400. 
*,* 

There is a beautiful story told of Fior- 
ence Nightingale, the famous nurse of the 
Crimean War, which shows that when she 
was a child she had the nursing instinct 
strongly developed. 

Her wounded, patient was a Scotch shep- 
herd dog. Some boys had hurt and ap- 
parently ‘broken its leg by throwing stones, 
and it had been decided to hang ft to put 
it out of its misery. 

The little girl went fearlessly up to where 
he lay, saying in a soft, caressing tone, 
‘“*Poor Cap, poor Cap.” It was enough. 
He looked up. with his speaking brown 
eyes, now bloodshot and full of pain, into 
her face, and did not resent it when, kneel- 
ing down beside him, she stroked with 
her little ungloved hand the large, intelli- 
gent head. 

To the vicar he was rather less amenable, 
put by dint of coaxing he at last allowed 
him to touch and examine the wounded leg, 
Florence persuasively telling him that it 
was ‘all right.’”’ Indeed, she was on the 
floor beside him, with his head on her lap, 
keeping up a continuous murmur, much as 
a mother does over a sick child. ‘* Well,” 
said the vicar, rising from his examination, 
“so far as I can tell, there are no bones 
broken; the leg is badly bruised. It ought 
to be fomented to take the inflammation 
and swelling down.” ‘‘How do you fo- 
ment?’’ asked Florence. ‘‘ With hot cloths 
dipped in boiling water,’’ answered the 
vicar. ‘' Then that’s quite easy. I'll stay 
and do it. Now, Jimmy, get sticks and 
make the kettle boll.’’ 

There was no hesitation in child’s 
manner; she was told what ought to be 
done, and she set about doing it as a sim- 
ple matter of course. ‘‘ But they will be 
expecting you at home,” said the vicar. 
‘* Not if you tell them I’m here,’" answered 
Florence; ‘‘and my sister and one of the 
maids can come and take me home in 
time for tea, and,” she hesitated, ‘* they 
had better bring some old flannel and 
cloths; there does not seem to Se much 
here. But you will wait and show me 
how to foment, won’t you?” ‘‘ Well, yes,” 
said the vicar, carried away by the quick 
energy of the little girl. And soon the 
fire was lit and the water boiling. An 
old smock frock of the shepherd had been 
discovered in a corner, which Florence had 
deliberately tarn in pieces, and to the 
vicar’s remark, ‘‘ What will Roger say?”’ 
she answered,: ‘‘ We'll get 


the 


him another.’ 
And so Florence Nightingale made her first 
compress and spent all that bright Spring 
day in nursing her first patient—the shep- 
herd’s dog.—From. Everywhere. 





THE BLESSING OF FRUIT. 


Most Abundant and at Fair 


Prices—Its Value in Disease, 


Now 


Fruit is most abundant this year, and 
its lovers will be amply repaid for a visit 
to Fulton Market and its near-by fruit 
stores‘and the Brooklyn fruit ships which 
lie along the water.front below the bridge 
piers. The arrival of vessel wit- 
nesses, says a recent article, ‘‘a period of 
activity along. the Brooklyn water front, 
particularly at those docks alongside which 
lie the steamers from Mediterranean ports. 
The tide of lemon and orange importation 
is on the rise. Nearly all the lemons and 
oranges imported are shipped from Italy 
and the Sicilian ports, Mgpssina and Paler- 
mo. They come in boxes gay with tinsel, 
chromos, and multicolored particles of tis- 
sue paper.’ They are sold at auction, a 
ship’s cargo at a time, and on the day of 
the sale the importers are up and at work 
long before dawn. 

‘*Down Montague Street and Furman to 
the Mediterranean piers hurry crowds of 
dark-skinned men, armed with small hatch- 
ets and. big catalogues. They look Ike 
ghosts in the. half light as they scurry 
along the docks. Soon they come to the 
covered, pier, alongside which the big 
‘fruiter’ swings on the tide, creaking dis- 
mally against the piles. She has dis- 
charged her cargo of golden fruit, and it 
lies inside the dock, heaped almost to the 
slanting roof, in the centre of which the 
gaslights flicker unsteadily. Over these 
heaps* the porters swarm like monkeys, 
risking their hives and limbs on the un- 
steady pyramids of fruit boxes. The click 
of their hatchets as they tear open box 
after box, looking for suitable samples, is 
incessant. 

‘**At sunrise the prospective purchasers 
and the importers arrive on the scene, the 
former to view with critical eyes the wares 
set out so temptingly, the latter to explain 
how much better their consignment is than 
that of a rival merchant. It is jabber, jab- 
ber, jabber, Italian and English, until 9 
o’clock, when there is a rush for the sales- 
room in New~¥ork. Then the porters nail 
up the samples again, and soon the dock 
is left to the Custom House Inspectors and 
the steamship. company’s employes.’’ All 
through Brooklyn and Williamsburg these 
fruit peddlersy scatter across the island 
to Sound and-seashore, over the ferry into 
New-York, and thence out across Manhat- 
tan into Jersey and up over the Harlem 
River. ” 

Already therg has been given a good list 
of prices, but. this week the tale is in- 
creased: All the fruits that grow for us: 
Fresh ripe figs-are to be seen on the stands, 
and with them fresh Indian mangoes at 
50 cents a dozen. Plums, both blue and 
red, are abundant, and sell for 20 cents and 
25 cents a dozen. Apricots are almosta glut 
in the market and have fallen to 80 cents 
a basket. Raspberries are at their best, and 
bring from 8 cents to 12 cents a cup, while 
only a few lingering strawberries are to be 
seen at 25 cents a quart. Blackberries 
bring 15 cents a quart, huckleberries 12 
cents to 15 cents, gooseberries 10 cents to 15 
cents, and currants sell for 50 cents a bas- 
ket of nine pounds, or 12 cents a quart. 
Peaches from California range all the way 
from +40 cents to $1.50 a dozen. Cherries 
range from 2 cents to 40 cents a pound, 
Georgia peaches are humerous and can be 
bought for ail prices from 20 cents to 60 
cents a dozen. Watermelons bring 40 
cents each, muskmelons w cents to B80 
cents, and grape fruit varies from 6 cents 
. each to 25 cents, according to size, 

Pure air, fresh fruit, water free from in- 
jurious germs, which we shall see how to 
r secure in a later article, and hea!th may be 
ours in spite of the danger “‘ which lurks in 
| €ceth, air, and water.” ‘hat the saliva and 
the gastric juice are both to a degree the 
natural antidotes to poisonous conditions 
in’ food we have often said. In’ cholera 
seasons the greatest safeguard is the acid 
of the gastric fluid, Its best aid is’ the 
acid of fresh lemons; and, lacking that, a 
few drops of ‘hydrochloric or  sulphurie 


every 





acid, in the tea or coffee or plenty of oitria 
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porcelain 
reductions. 


During the next few days 
we wiil be offering unpre- 
cedented bargains in the 
Japanese Porcelain Depart- 
ment. Here are a few of 
them: 

TOKIO BREAKFAST 
PLATES; white ground with sil- 
ver and turquoise decorations; for: 
"mer price $4.50; now only $3.00 
a doz. 

SEDJI FLOWER POTS; 
high square shape ; two sizes ; raised 
white decorations; former prices 
$1.00 and $1.50; now only 75e. and 
$1.00. 

BLUE AND WHiTE 
FLOWER POTS; iwo sizes; 
pretty floral decorations; former 
prices $1.00 and $1.50; now only 
75e. and $1.00. 

FRUIT PLATES; 4 assorted 
patterns; assorted colors; gold and 
white decoration ; very artistic; for- 
mer price $3.00; now only $2.25 
a doz. 

AFTER DINNER CUPS 
AND SAUCERS; finted edge; 
light blue tinted; with gold decora- 
tions; very pretty; former price 
$4.80; now only $3.00 a doz. 

Our new book, * Oriental Summer 


Home Furnishings,” is sent free for 
the asking if you mention this paper. 


A, A, VANTINE & €0., 


The largest Japanese, 
Chinese and India 
House in the world. 


S77-S79 Broadway, N. Y. 
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acid lemonade, will prove most useful. 
Plenty of fresh, ripe fruit is one cf nature’s 
preventives of this grave disorder, 

It is absurd for fruit dealers to take 
Scares on this point. Only let them see te 
it that the fruit is ripe and sound. The 
last time New-York was threatened with 
a cholera scare a few commission men 
turned back the fruit supply on the grow- 
ers’ hands, much to the disgust of fruit 
lovers, who for several weeks vainly sought 
the luscious Autumn growth. YTerhaps it 
was an attempt at a corner, in a smali 
way, just as Wall Street attempts a down- 
pull of prices, to the ruination of the per- 
ambulatory fruit business of the Italians 
which is such a blessing in homely guise 
to the holders of moderate purses. If so, 
the purpose failed; for the street stands 
were soon well supplied with peaches, 
plums, grapes, apples, pears, and the per- 
ennial orange and lemon. The Board of 
Health announces the true value of fruit 
as just stated. 

The writer has watched the progress of 
the few cases of cholera she has witnessed 
with much attention hecause the dietetic 
treatment is a question of close interest 
to the community. i‘ar from debarring 
fruits, she would advocate their use, espe 
cially the acid varieties. 

That outbreak of cholera was caused by 
the vile condition of the water supply at 
Hamburg. A network of filthy canals en- 
circle the city, and in the Summer their 
contents is chiefly a thick, black ooze. 
No wonder there is cholera where there is 
oe filth. Cholera always .comes from 
flith. 

Dr. Koch says that the gastric fuices of 
a healthy stomach will often save an at- 
tack, always provided the water used for 
drinking and bathing has been boiled, 
Water seems to offer a very favorable 
medium for the propagation of the cholera 
microbe, especialiy if it be stagnant. 
A plece of lemon taken in the morn- 
ing, and the free vse of lemonade dur- 
ing the day, will pretty surely ward off 
the ordinary gers of cholera. The mi- 
crobe does like acids, and seems to 
thrive on a About five drops of 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, drunk in 
tea, coffee, or ing water in the : 
ing, is almost a prophylactic incholera times. 
Even tartaric acid--cream of tartar—-is 
useful; and vinegar made from sulphuric 
acid, taken in small quantities, tends to 
counteract the disease. 

In continuation of a recent article 

coffee, it may be said that the addition of 
chicory is one of taste entirely. .The French 
and Germans prefer its flavor to.that of 
clear coffee. Im fact, it is quite necessary 
to the flavor of bluck coffee, for which our 
readers will be glad of a receipt: 
Black Coffee, (Café Noir.)—For a pint of 
café noir, put in a coffee pot three heaped 
tablespoonfuls of finely ground Java coffee 
and one of roasted chicory root, broken, .but 
not ground; add « pint and a half of cold 
water, cover closely, so that no steam can 
escape, and set the pot where its con- 
tents will bofl; the moment they begin to 
boil, lift the pot, to check the boiling; re- 
turn it to the fire until the coffee has 
boiled up three times; then stir the coffee 
thoroughly, and let it stand at the back of 
the stove until the grounds settle. If,they 
are not shaken up, the coffee will be as 
clear as wine. 

Black coffee is usually drunk 
sugar as well as without milk. 
JULIET CORSON. 
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Now to Fit the Boot. 
From Woman. 

An amusing story (which has the advan- 
tage of being true) is being told about a 
certain ducal pair. It appears that a come- 
patriot of the Duchess, who describes her- 
self as having “ played in the same yard” 
with her present Grace, took the oppor- 
tunity of calling on tne happy pair when 
they were staying in the Riviera. The lady 
was ushered into a gorgeous salon, where 
she found the Duchess, who was delighted 
to see her. The Duke, however, contented 
himself with rising languidly from the 
couch he had been reclining on, and nodding 
a careless ‘‘ good morning” to the visitor. 
He then turned his back upon her and 
looked out of the window, whistling the 
while. Shortly after, when he had left the 
room altogether, the youne Duchess naively 
asked: ‘“‘ Well, what do you think of my 
husband?’’ “I reckon I don’t think much 
of him, anyway,” was the candid reply. 
‘Why, that’s what every one says,” eXxr 
claimed her Grace, with equal frankness. 


Cares Not for Fashion’s Frivolitics. 


Mrs, Kriiger is superior to the frivolities 
of the woman of fashlon, and her dress- 
makers’ and milliners’ bil!s would make the 
middle-class Englishman dance for icy at 
their brevity and lightness. She dresses, a 
cynical correspondent says, in but two 
styles, and jewelry is repugnant to her 
Puritanical soul. A wide Malay skirt, with 
comfortable, loose-fitting jacket, with which 
are worn a black alpaca apren and black 
kappi, is her costume in the mornings, aud 
black silk apron and white kappi in the 
afternoon, when she receives visitors in 
the dingy reception room. She is one of 
the few remaining women in countries 
with any pretense to civilization who con- 
sider that they owe obedience and civility 
to their husbands. President Kriiger in his 
spare moments tends his flowers and gar- 
den produce, in which Mrs, Kriiger does a 
good trade In all and sundry. 


Let Her Alone, 


The art of letting alone should be ac- 
quired. Zion’s Herald tells why: 

‘My dear,’ the other day said a lady te 
a young relative, who was insisting that 
a delicate mother should not wear herself 
out by undertaking some work on which 
the mother’s heart was set, “ you tire her 
a great deal more by your opposition than 
she would tire herself by doing as she 
wishes to.” : 

It was true, though it was hard for the 
loving daughter to understand why. One 
has to arrive at a Certain place in life to 
comprehend that the largest kindness which 
may be done to any one is, in nine cases 
out of ten, just to let-the person alone. 
Especially in the dealings of the young 
with the old is there nged of eautioa,- for 





even kindness may fail iz it be overdone, . 
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RETAILERS, 


BROOKLYN. 


MIDSUMMER SALE 


OF MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 
Nothing approaching it in 
magnitude has ever been known 
in either city. 


Corset Covers. 


'“900 Cambric Covers, felled seams, 5 cts. 
1,500 fine Cambric Covers, square neck 
and V shape, handsomely embroidered, 
19 cts. 
1,000 still finer, V, square neck em- 
broidered, 39, 49 cts. 


Night Gowns. 


500 good Muslin Gowns, inserting down 
front, embroidered neck and sleeves, 29 
cts. 

500 Muslin Gowns, tucked yoke, em- 
broidered neck and sleeves, 39 cts. 

500 fine Muslin Gowns, Empire style, 
embroidered ruffle, 49 cts. 

1,000 fine Cambric and Muslin Gowns, 
elaborately trimmed with embroidery, 79 
and 98 cts. 


Drawers. 


300 pairs Muslin Drawers, tucked and 
hemmed, 15 cts. 

500 pairs Muslin Drawers, tucked and 
embroidered ruffle, 25 cts. 

1,000 pairs Musiin and Cambric, most- 
ly umbrella shape, embroidery trimmed, 
49, 59, 79 cts. 


Chemises. 


500 Corded Band Chemises; also some 

With inserting, trimmed, 25 cts. 
Walking Skirts. 

250 Muslin Skirts, deep cambric ruf- 
fle, 39 cts. 

250 Muslin Skirts, deep embroidered 
ruffie, 59 cts. 

500 Muslin Skirts, umbrella shape, with 
deep embroidered ruffle, 98 cts., $1.19, 
$1.39. 

Also 500 Flannelette Underskirts, extra 
quality, yoke band, full width, 29, 39 cts. 


Aprons. 
-1,500 Lawn Aprons, 5, 9, 11, 19 cts. 
Manufacturers’ Samples. 


A choice lot of Sample Garments in 
Nainsook, Cambric, and Muslin, consist- 
ing of Night Gowns, Skirts, Drawers, 
and Corset Covers, all richly trimmed 
With embroideries and lace, at greatly re- 
duced prices. 


LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS 
at the lowest prices ever 


named. 


Percale laundered Waists, very neat 
stripes and figures, yoke backs, full 
sleeves, 19 cts., instead of 50 cts. 

Good Percale Waists in neat stripes 
and figures, yoke back, full sleeves, 29 
cts., instead of 65 and 75 cts. 

Fine Percale Waists, black and white 
stripes, navy and white; also Lawn 
Waists, with white and self-detachable 
collars, large sleeves, 49 cts., instead of 
89 and 98 cts. 

Fine fancy Lawn Waists, very dainty 
designs, including Persian effects, with 
large sleeves, detachable collars, 79 cts., 
instead of $1.25 and $1.45. 

Fine Lawn, Percale, and Dimity Waists, 
very handsome patterns, mostly detach- 
able collars, 98 cts., instead of $1.50 and 


$1.75. 
Soft Waists. 


White Lawn, also fancy Lawn Waists, 
gBome very elaborately trimmed with em- 
broidery, large sleeves, 49 and 79 cts., 
were 98 cts. and $1.75. 

Silk Waists. 

A choice lot of Black and Colored Chi- 
na Silk Waists, the colored including very 
handsome Persian patterns, all large 
sleeves, $2.98 and $3.59, were $4.25 and 
$5.00. 


INFANTS’ WEAR. 
Leaders for Monday. 


500 pairs of Children’s Muslin Drawers, 
hem and tuck, button holes, 4 sizes, 9 cts. 
pair. 

500 pairs finer grade Muslin, 15 cts. 
pair. 

250 pairs still finer grade Muslin, em- 
broidered edge, 23 cts. pair. 

Infants’ Cambric Slips, ruffle on neck 
and sleeves, 14 cts. 

Fine Short Dresses in Lawn and Cam- 
bric Yoke, handsomely embroidered, full 
sleeves, 39 cts. 

In fine Nainsook, embroidered neck and 
sleeves, 49 cts. 

An assorted lot of Gingham Dresses in 
neat figures and stripes, embroidery 
trimmed, 1 to 3 years, 59 and 79 cts., 
were 98 cts. and $1.48. 


WRAPPERS. 


All with large Sleeves, full Skirts. 

Ladies’ Wrappers in good prints, light 
@nd dark colors, Watteau back, assort- 
ed sizes, 45 cts.; reg., 75 cts. 

Fine Wrappers and Negligee Gowns, 
light and dark colorings, 59 cts.; reg. 98 
cts. 

Lawn and Percale Wrappers and Neg- 
ligee Gowns, dainty patterns, Braid and 
Lace trimmed, 79 cts.; reg., $1.39. 

A choice lot of fine Wrappers in extra 
quality Lawn and fine Percales, elab- 
orately trimmed with embroidery, 98 
cts.; reg., $1.50 and $1.75. 


MUSLINS 
and White Goods. 


Yard-wide fine quality unbleached Mus- 
lin, 5 cts. per yard, instead of 7 cts. 

Yard-wide soft finished bleached Mus- 
lin, 6c., instead of 8c. 

Striped and Lace effects white Lawns 
and Dimities, 10c., instead of 15c. 

Checked and Striped Nainsook, 12\4c., 
instead of 25c. 

Striped Suiting Pique, 12%c., instead 
of 25c. 

White dotted Swiss Muslin, 12%4c., in- 
stead of 20c.; and 15c., instead of 25c. 

Remnants of White Goods less than 
half price. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


200 all-wool Cheviot Knee Pants, neat 
patterns, 4 to 14 years, at 48c. 

250 very fine quality all-wool Cheviot 
Knee Pants, in Brown and Gray Mixt- 
ie 4 to 16 years, at 68c.; regular price 

25. 

750 Dark Blue all-wool Cheviot Knee 
Pants, warranted fast color and to wear, 
4 to 15 years, 68c.; regular price $1.25. 

Our 98c. Corduroy Knee Pants, best 
goods, 4 to 15 years, to-morrow only, 73c. 


RUGS 


at Half Price. 


‘Axminster Mats, 62c., instead of $1.25. 

Carpet Rugs, 1% yards long, fringed, 
75c., instead of $1.50. 

Moquette Rugs, $1.75, instead of $3.50. 

—— Cottage Rugs, $4.50, instead 
of .00. 


Daghestan Rugs, Antique and Mod- | 


ern, $5.00, instead of $10.00. 
UMBRELLAS. 


75 24-in. all Silk close rolling Sun Um- 
brellas, Blue, Brown, Wine, and Green, 
with Dresden, Gold, Silver, and Tiger 
Eye handles, cases and tassels, $1.95. 

bo White China Silk Parasols, double 
ruffies, white frame and handles, $1.45. 





WASH FABRICS, 


EXTRAORDINARY HALF 
PRICE SALE. 


On Special Tables in Section 
C, extreme rear of Main 
Floor. 


314 cts. per yard, instead of 7 cts., for 
26-in. Printed Batiste, handsome designs. 

5 cts., instead of 10 cts., for 30-in. 
Corded Dimities, dainty designs; also 
black and white stripes. 

6 cts., instead of 12% cts., for 30-in. 
Corded Dimities in Dresden and floral 
effects, 

7 cts., instead of 15 cts., for 32-in, Irish 
Corded Organdies, stylish effects. 

6 cts., instead of 12% cts., for 82-in. 
Printed Jaconets, new and handsome de- 
signs. 

5 cts., instead of 10 cts., for 30-in. fine 
Zephyr Ginghams, stripes and checks. 

‘ cts., instead of 15 cts., for 40-in. 
Printed Batiste, neat designs. 


In Dress Goods Section. 


30-in. finest quality Printed Dimities, 
beautiful designs, 15 cts., instead of 24 
cts. 

32-in. fine quality Organdies, 12% cts., 
instead of 20 :+ts. 

32-in. India Foulard Organdies, navy 
and white and black and white, large, 
handsome designs, 12% cts. 


SILKS. 
Specials for Monday. 


23-in. navy blue and white Lyons 
printed Pongee Silks, extra heavy, large, 
handsome designs, 49 cts.; value, 69 cts. 

23-in. Black Brocade India Silks, large 
and medium designs, 49-cts.; value, 69 
cts. 


LACES, 
Clearing Sale of Odds and 


Ends and Broken Sets at 
Less Than Half Price. 


High-class Laces, Insertions, Galloons, 
and Ali-Overs, in various widths and 
makes, embroidered, Lace and Honiton 
effects, in white, Linon, Ivory, and two- 
toned shades. 

Laces, Insertions, and Galloons from 10 
to 75 cts. per yard. 

All-Overs, 49 cts. to $1.98 per yard. 

Valenciennes Laces, Insertions, and 
white, butter, and Linon shades, 10 to 
79 cts. per piece of 12 yards. 


LADIES’ SUITS 
and Separate Skirts at Very 


Low Prices. 


75 tan linen and crash Suits, being ac- 
cumulations of recent sales, many differ- 
= ed $3.2 odd sizes: 

ot 1, $3.25; Lot 2, $4.50; Lot 3, $7.50; 
Lot 4, $9.75. $ net iste 

The remainder of our handsome Sum- 
mer Suits in French Organdies, Linen, 
Swiss, Batiste, white Linon d’Indes, 
trimmed with fancy Ribbons and Laces, 
at reduced prices. 

Blue or Black fine grade English Storm 
Serge Blazer Suits, percalime lined Skirts 
cut wide and well finished, $8.25. 

Blue or Black Serge Suits, with the 
three-button sack coat effect, lined with 
$13 a5 taffeta silk, percaline lined skirt, 

o.40. 

Grey, Tan, and Brown Cheviot or Com- 
bination Suits, with plain Serge coats and 
checked skirts, $10.25 and $12.85. 

Separate Skirts, with deep hem, espe- 
cially made to be relaundered, in Linen, 
$2.10, $2.75, and $3.75; in Pique, (new 
patterns,) $3.50 and $3.95. 

English Storm Serge, Blue or Black, 
$3.25 and $4.85. 

Plain or Figured Brilliantine, $3.50, 
$5.90, $6.50, and $8.50. 


LADIES’ RIBBED VESTS 


at Popular Prices. 


Ladies’ fine quality Ribbed Lisle Thread 
Vests, ecru, low neck and no sleeves, 
handsomely finished, regular price, 19c., 
at 12l6c. each. 

Ladies’ extra quality fancy Ribbed 
Lisle Thread Vests, Pink, Blue, Ecru, and 
White, handsomely finished, with silk at 
neck and arms, regular price 3 for $1.00, 
at 19c. each. 

Ladies’ fine grade white gauze Vests, 
high neck and short sleeves, with Draw- 
ers to match, sizes 28 to 40, at 25c. each; 
regular prices 35 to 45 cts. 


TOILET? ARTICLES. 


Extra large Bath Sponges, 25c. 

Medium Bath Sponges, 19c. 

Celluloid Dressing Combs, quill back, 
all colors, 18c. 

Scotch Horn Dressing Combs, assorted 
styles, 12c 

Pure Bristle Bath Brushes, long han- 
dle, 25c. 

Solid Back Hair Brushes, best bristles, 
assorted shapes, 49c. 

Imported Tooth Brushes, 5c. 

Imported Tooth Brushes, warranted, 


Cc. 
ee Perfumes, 2-oz. size, all odors, 
21c. 

Cocoa Floating Bath Soap, 3c. cake. 

Green Castile Soap, best quality, 3c. 
cake. 

Conti’s White Castile Soap, 3c. cake. 


LEATHER BELTS 
and Club Bags. 


Genuine Moroeco Leather Belts, assort- 
ed*-colors, leather-covered Buckles, 1% 
in. wide, with two rows of eyelets, 48c. 

Large assortment of Belts, 1%4 inches 
wide, Buckles covered to match, in Black 
Grain Leather, Linen Canvas, Olive-col- 
ored Bridle Leather, white imitation Pig- 
skin, all at 25c. 

Fine quality Silk Belts, 2 inches wide, 
Plain and Basket pattern, with a dia- 
mond-cut metal Buckle in silver and gilt, 
black, blue, red, and white, at 48c. 

Real Alligator Club Bag, covered frame, 
Brass lock and catches, leather lined, 
with inside spring, new shape, strong 
handle, 10-inch, $1.89; 11-inch, $2.29; 12- 
inch, $2.59; 13-inch, $2.89; 14-inch, $3.29; 
15-inch, $3.59; 16-inch, $3.89; 17-inch, 
$4.19; 18-inch, $4.49. 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS. 


Seasonable Items. 


Garden or Lawn Settees, hardwood 
seats, 79c. 

Stoop Seats, large size, Japanese, 5c. 

Garden Hose, wire bound, warranted, 


6c. ft. 
Agen i Chlorides, the best disinfectant, 
t. 


. bo 
Moth Balls, the best, 3c. Ib. 
Lawn Tents, 7 ft. square, $4.45. 
Mexican Grass Hammocks, 59c., 
85 Refrigerators, assorted sizes, all 
charcoal filled, 33 per cent. off regular 
prices. 


CROCKERY. 


50 assorted Toilet Sets, handsomely 
decorated, gilt and striped tracing, all 
large pieces, $3.25. 

12 English Dinner Sets, handsome dec- 
orations, service for 12 people, $11.50. 

French Dinner Sets, neat floral decora- 
tions and gilt, $22.50. 

Mason’s Fruit Jars, pints:and quarts, 


4c. ea. 
Jelly Tumblers, with-covers, 2c. ea. 
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MONDAY’S GREAT OFFERS OF 


LINENS. 


80 dozen extra heavy white Turk- 
ish Bath Towels, the regular 50c- 
quality, at 25c, each. 


1,000 yards 72-inch bleached extra 
heavy Table Damask, the $1.25 qual- 


ity, at 9Oc. yard. 
U 


100 dozen Dinner Napkins, choice 
patterns, usually sell at $7.50, a 


$5.00 dozen. 


a 


WE ARE DISPLAYING A 
FULL LINE OF 


BAMBOO SIDARRI 
PORCH BLINDS, 


Best quality outside bark, all sizes, 
at 75c, upward. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 





THE AGUILAR FREE LIBRARY. 


“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Oftenest Taken 
Out, Its Report Shows. 


Some interesting facts in regard to the 
choice of books by the readers of the 
Aguilar Free Library are disclosed in the 
annual reports of the officers of that insti- 
tution for 1895. 

The Aguilar Free Library Society had 
last year three reading rooms, where book" 
were also given out for circulation. The 
largest of these branches is at 197 East 
Broadway, the next largest at 118 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, and the smallest at 616 
Fifth Street. A.fourth branch was opened 
several months ago at 176 East One Hun- 
dred and Tenth Street, but as this was not 
in operation during 1895 it is excluded from 
consideration In the present annual report. 

The most striking feature of the East 
Broadway branch, where the readers are 
nearly all Hebrews, is the comparatively 
small demand for fiction as contrasted with 
the demand for this form of literature in 
other libraries and in other parts of the 


city. 

With 5,725 works of fiction, against 9,874 
volumes relating to other subjects, the cir- 
culation of fiction amounted to only 55 per 
cent. of the total in the East Broadway 
branch. Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, Chairman 


of the Library Committee, in his report on 
this branch, gives the following list of some 
of the most popular books: ‘ 

Spencer’s' ‘First Principles,’ Dole’s 
“American Citizen,’’ Martin’s ‘‘ Human 
Body,” Irving’s ‘Sketch Book,” Longfel- 
low’s poems, Tennyson’s poems, Shake- 
speare’s plays, Dumas’s ‘‘ Count of Monte 
Cristo,” Eliot’s ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,”’ Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe,” Bryce’s ‘‘ American Common- 
wealth,” Taine’s ‘“‘ English Literature.” 

A detailed account of the books most fre- 
quently circulated, given in another part of 
the report, shows that twenty-nine copies 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” were actually 
taken out 666 times during the year. The 
book next oftenest taken out was Verne’s 
*“ Round the World in Bighty Days,’’ with 
282 times out. Some of the other works of 
fiction taken out are “‘ Ivanhoe,”’ 249 times; 
“The Wandering Jew,” 248 times; “ Oliver 
Twist,” 225 times; ‘The Count of Monte 
Cristo,” 161 times; “‘ Daniel Deronda,” 114 
times, and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ 152 times. 

Of other works taken out at this branch, 
“The Age of Electricity,’’ ‘‘ Electricity in 
Daily Life,” ‘‘ The A, B, C of Electricity,” 
‘Progress and Poverty,” Darwin’s “ De- 
scent of Man,” Martin’s “Human Body,” 
Dawes’s “How We Are Governed,” Taine’s 
“English Literature,” and the poetical 
works of Longfellow and Tennyson come 
within the list of serious books, and show 
the bent of the minds of the readers. The 
total circulation of books at the East 
Broadway branch for the year 1895 was 
143,484 volumes, and the number of regis- 
tered readers was 5,336. 

The East Fifty-ninth Street branch shows 
a different class of readers. There were 
5,888 works of fiction taken out at this 
branch out of a total of 11,228 volumes of 
all classes. The percentage of fiction here 
in circulation stood at 77 per cent., against 
55 per cent. in the East Broadway branch. 
Dr, Leipziger gives the following list of 
popular books in this case: 

“ Blectricity in Daily Life,” Longfellow’s 
poems, “‘ Chats with Girls on Self-Culture,” 
St. Nicholas, ‘‘ Boots and Saddles,” ‘‘ Blue 
Jackets of 1812,” “Story of the American 
Indian.” Despite the new novels, “‘ David 
Copperfield’ and * Oliver Twist”’ still re- 
tain their hold and are easily first in popu- 
lar esteem, and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“Ivanhoe,” ‘‘ Elsie Venner,” “John Hali- 
fax,” and “The Mill on the Floss” are 
close seconds. Books on the civil war, on 
African exploration, and the biographies 
of Franklin and Lincoln are among the 
most popular books for boys. Boys and 
girls alike read “ Little Men” and “ Little 
Women,” “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” Books on educa- 
tion and music are particularly in demand. 

In the detailed list of this branch “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’? again heads the list, with 
200 times in circulation during the year. 
This ‘is followed, curiously enough, by Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes’s ‘“ Eisie Venner,” 
while ‘‘Ivanhoe,” ‘“‘John Halifax,” and 
“The Mill on the Floss” are the next 
three most popular novels in the order 
named. Marion Crawford's “‘ Saracinesca ” 
and its continuations, Stanley J. Weyman’s 
“‘ House of the Wolf” and “ Under the Red 
Robe,”’ Mrs. Humphry Ward's “‘ Marcella,”’ 
and “Ben Hur” are included among the 
novels most frequently taken out. 

The Fifth Street branch, the smallest of 
the three, had a large demand for juvenile 
fiction, history, travel, and popular science, 
according to Dr. Leipziger’s report. 

The report of Mark Ash, the Treasurer of 
the — Free Library Society, shows 
that the -total receipts for 1895 were $16,- 
059.90, including $9,999.98 from the Munici- 

Treasury and $200 from the Public 
ibrary Fund in the hands of the Regents 
of New-York University. The disburse- 
ments left a balance on hand at the end of 
the year of $956.49. 

The officers of the society are Samuel 
Greenbaum, President; David Leventritt, 
First Vice President; Henry M. Leipziger, 
Second Vice President; Mark Ash, -Treas- 
urer, and Samuel A. Tuska, Secretary. Miss 
Pauline Leipziger is the Librarian. 





Van Bibber’s Scheme. 


From The Greenup (Ky.) Gazette. 
Clink Van Bibber of Lynn was here Mon- 
day, and since the free-silver craze is pop- 
ular he proposes that Congress enact a 


w that every man’s note be made a legal 
Daler for-all debts, both public and private. 





Home Estimate ‘of Aldrich. 
From The Concord '(N. H.) Monitor. 
Another native’ of Portsmouth received 
a deserved honor when Harvard University 
conferred an honorary degree upon Thom 


Bailey Aldrich, the most true, strong, an 
graceful of living American poets. ‘ 





GEN. WARREN'S STATUE 


_ 





UNVEILED ON PLAZA AT PROSPECT 
PARK’S MAIN ENTRANCE. ' 


Its Pedestal of Granite Was Quarried 
at Little Round Top, Gettysburg, 
Where Gen. Warren First Distin- 
guished Himself—His Services in 
the War of the Rebellion Re- 
counted by R. 
O’Beirne, the Orator of the Day. 


Gen, James 


The bronze statue of Major Gen. Gouver- 
neur Kemble Warren, who commanded the 
Fifth Corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
which has been erected on the Prospect 
Park Plaza, in Brooklyn, was unveiled yes- 


terday with military ceremonies. Besides 
G. K. Warren Post, No. 286, G. A. R., there 
were presented Mansfield Post, No. 35, G. A. 
R., the First Artillery, United States Army, 
with Light Battery K and a battalion of 
United States Engineers commanded by 
Major John G, D. Knight, 

The statue stands upon a pedestal of 
granite, quarried at Little Round Top, Get- 
tysburg, where Gen. Warren first distin- 
guished himself, and is placed on the 
Circle, west of the Memorial Arch. It is 
similar to a statue of Gen. Warren which 
stands on Little Round Top. It was de-- 
signed by Henry Baerer. 

A commodious stand was erected behind 
the statue for the speakers and invited 
guests, among whom were Gen. Horatio C. 





Statue of Gen. G. K. Warren. 
Unveiled by His Son on Prospect Park Plaza, 
in Brooklyn, Yesterday. 





King, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, Gen. Dur- 
yea, Henry Baerer, Chief Engineer C. C. 
Martin of the Brooklyn Bridge, Gen. Lang- 
ley, Major Tate, and the Rev. Job Bass. 
The Grand Army men present were Gen. 
Robert Avery, Chairman of the Committee 
on Ceremonies; James W. Webb, Aaron 
Miller, B. William Ennis, Charles N. Heath, 
John Quevedo, ex-Sheriff Lewis R. Steg- 
man, Robert B. Thomas, Henry A. Foster, 
I, W. Van Dyke, and R. W. L’Hommedieu. 

The Light Battery, First Artillery, and 
the Engineer Corps arrived at the plaza 
at 9:30 A. M. The Engineer Corps took 
up a position on St. John’s Place, facing 
the statue; the Light Battery formed on 
the plaza at the intersection of Flatbush 
Avenue. The band of the First Artillery 


stood in front of the stand. There was 
a@ chorus of seventy girls, daughters of 
members of Mansfield Post, who were in 
white, with sashes of red, white, and blue 
over their shoulders, and white hats, with 
red, white, and blue bands. They sat on 
the platform. 

The exercises began at 10 o’clock. The 
band played ‘‘God of Might, We Sing Thy 
Praise,” and the Rev. Charles F. Hull, 
formerly of the Fifth Corps, offered a 
prayer. The band played the “ Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” Mr. Warren pulled the 
cord, the flag dropped from the statue, and 
the Light Battery thundered a Major Gen-’* 
eral’s salute of twelve guns. ‘Hail to the 
Chief’’ was then played by the band and 
Gen, Avery introduced Comrade Henry A. 
Foster of G. Warren Post, who pre- 
sented the statue to the city in a brief 
speech. The statue was accepted by Henry 
M. Palmer, Deputy Commissioner of Parks, 
and the band played ‘‘ Who Treads the 
Path of Duty.’’ Gen. Avery next intro- 
duced Gen. James R. O’Beirne, who deliv- 
ered an oration. 

Gen. O’Beirne said Gen. Warren was one 
of the most illustrious soldiers in the war 
of the Rebellion; he was the Henry of Na- 
varre of the Federal forces. He reviewe 
Gen, Warren’s career as a topographic 
engineer previous to the war. He grad- 
uated from West Point with second hon- 
ors, and was then engaged in important 
surveys between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific. He afterward filled a professor's 
chair in West Point for nine years—untili 
the outbreak of the civil war, when he 
went to the front as a yolunteer. He was 
then but thirty roses old. <As a First 
Lieutenant of Volunteers he particirated 
with honor in the battle of Big Bethel. 

Then, at the risk of his life, he carried the 
body of his friend, John S. Preble, the first 
Union officer killed in the war, from the 
field. Within four months he was pro- 
moted to the Colonelcy of the Fifth New- 
York Volunteers; ttwo years later was 
made a Major General in command of the 
Second Corps, and in March, 1864, was 
transferred to the command of the Fifth 
Corps, and held it until April 1, 1865. He 
died in Newport Aug. 8, 1882. 

Gen. O’Beirne then referred to the un- 
fertunate controversy that arose over War- 
ren’s conduct at the battle of Five Forks, 
Dee eng 2 from Gen. Sheridan’s action in re- 
lieving him from his command. He said it 
was a misunderstanding which nevér was 
removed. Sheridan was in command of 
the artillery, and Warren thought that 4 
moving to the rear of the rebel forces wit 
the fth Corps he could assist Sheridan 
in crushing them. He acted upon his judg- 
ment, and the result was a magnificent vic- 
tory for the Union forces. Warren led his 
—- a encouraged them in the thick of 

e fight. 

After the battle he sent to Sheridan for 
further orders, and Sheridan replied by re- 
lieving him from his command and directing 
him to report to Gen. Grant. Sheridan re- 
fused an interview when Warren asked for 
permission to explain his action, and for 
fifteen years Warren tried unsuccessfully 
to have a court of inquiry appointed to 
look into the merits of the case. 

President Grant steadfastly refused to ap- 
point such a court, but when Warren suc- 
ceeded finally, and a court reviewed the cir- 
cumstances and facts, the verdict was that 
Warren acquitted himself at Five Forks 
with honor, and he was completely vindi- 
cated. Yet even in his memoirs Sheridan 
ignored the facts and asserted that the 
battle of Five Forks was won after War- 
ren had been relieved of his command, 

At the conclusion of Gen. O’Beirne’s ora- 
tion, the young women composing the Co- 
lumbian “Gua of Mansfield Post sang 
“ America.”” Gen, Avery then introduced 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Baerer, and Gen. Duryea 
to the audience. The Rev. Mr. Hull pro- 
nounced the benediction, the band played 
the “ Hallelujah Chorus,’ and taps were 
sounded by Robert Forfar, who was chief 
bugler at the headquarters of Gen. Warren 
when he commanded the Fifth Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac. This concluded the 
ceremonies. 

The following inscription on a bronze 
tablet appears on the front of the pedestal: 


A 





MAJOR GENERAL 
GOUVPRNEUR KEMBLE WARREN, 
Lieutenant = Corps of Engineers, 


.S. A. 

Born at Cold Spring, N. Y., January 8, 1830. 

Died at Newport News, R. I., —_, 8, 1882. 

Everything with = Was Subordinated to 
t 


y. 

Graduated at West Point, 1850. Corps of 
Engineers, U. 8. Army. Conducted Explora- 
tions West of the Mississippi, 1855-58. 
Served in Army of the Potomac, 1861-65; 
Rose Merit from Lieutenant Colonel, 
Fifth New-York, Volunteers, to Major Gen- 
eral, Commanding Fifth Army Corps; En- 
gaged in Seventeen Great Battles and Twen- 
ty Minor Actions; Was Twice Wounded; 
Saved Little Round Top at Gettysburg, and 
Made Victory at Five Forks Decisive. Of 
His Professional Services, 1865-82, the Chief 
, eg ee States in Orders: ‘‘In Sclen- 

Investigations Gen. Warren _Had Few 
Superiors, and His Elaborate Reports on 

of the Most Important Works Which 
Have Been Confided to the Corps of En- 
gineers Are Amo: the Most Valuable Con- 

tributions Its Literature.”’ 











; 
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Gen. Avery declared that if they had been 
present they would not have been permitted 
to distribute circulars. 

“The statue,’’ he said, “ cost $10,000, of 
which Warren Post raised $1,500. The wo- 
men raised about $400 by entertainments— 
for which members of the post sold the tick- 
ets. The’ women also obtained subscrip- 
tions for a much larger sum, but they were 
not collectable. Mrs. B. L. Parker, how- 
ever, seems to think the women are enti- 
tled to all the credit for the statue. The 
balance of the money was raised by friends 
of Gen. Warren and voluntary subscrip- 
tions from the public.” 

The only member of Gen. Warren’s fam- 
ily present was his son, A. Sydney War- 
ren, who unveiled the statue, which was en- 
veloped in a large American flag. 





BAY RIDGE LIBRARY CORNERSTONE. 


Mrs. Doubleday Used a Silver Trowel 
and Children Sang. 


The cornerstone of the Bay Ridge Free 
Library Building was laid yesterday after- 
noon by Mrs, Frank N. Doubleday, in the 
midst of a gathering made up of the prom- 
inent residents of Bay Ridge. 

The ceremonies began shortly after 4 
o’clock, with prayer by the Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Brush of the Reformed Church. Samuel W. 
Thomas read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as befitted the day, and ‘“‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner" was then sung by the 
school children, who attend the adjacent 
schoolhouse. 

James Dean, the Bay Ridge florist, who 
is President of the library, made an ad- 
dress in which he referred to the founding 
of the library in 1888, by the women in the 
neighborhood in a single room in the Athe- 
naeum Building. 

Mrs. Frank N. Doubleday, to whose active 
exertions the founding and growth of the 
library is chiefly due, formally laid the 
cornerstone with a silver trowel presented 
to her for the occasion. The stone was 
already in place, but a box containing 
coins, newspapers, and a history of the li- 
brary was placed in a hollow in the stone, 
covered by a slab, and the necessary mortar 
added under Mrs. Doubleday’s supervision, 
and, at the end, with the active assistance 
of her silver trowel, 

After George H. Ford had delivered a 
patriotic address, in which he alluded to 
the benefits of reading as a means of build- 
ing up a class of thoughtful and useful 
citizens for the Republic, the school chil- 
dren sang, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
James W. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Bliss 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Coit Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman White, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Thomas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilmot Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
ry Bown, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Whittlesee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Welch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Heinicke, Mr. and Mrs. John McKay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry McKay, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Copman, Mr. and Mrs. Briessette, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mallett, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
N. Doubleday, Miss Copman, Miss Fair, 
Miss Powell, Miss Stephens, Miss Mary 
White, Mr. and Mrs. Niels Poulson, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Harkinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
V. B. Bergen, J. Remsen Bennett, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Plympton, Charles Fair, E. A. 
Cowdrey, and W. A. Perry. 

The site of the library is on the north- 
east corner of Second Avenue and Seventy- 
third Street, which was presented by E. 
W. Bliss. The whole plot is 40 by 100 feet, 
of which the building occupies 35 by 50 
feet, with an extension 30 by 5 ieet 6 
inches, 

The building is to be two _ stories in 
height, of washel brick, with brownstone 
trimmings. The interior will be finished 
with oak. The first story will be occupied 
by the reading room and book stacks. The 
second story will contain a historical col- 
lection and the janitor’s quarters. 

The cost of the building will be $10,- 
000, nearly all of. which has already been 
raised. e capacity of the library_ will 
be 25,000 volumes. It has at present 5,000, 
with an average monthly circulation of 
1,100 volumes. The women connected with 
the library intend to hold a fair in the 


-Fall at which they hope to clear off any 


debt which may then exist. 
John Pettit is the architect, and Daniel 
Ryan the contractor. The style of the 
d is Romanesque. 
boMhe library was incorporated in 1893, and 
receives a grant of $200 a year from the 
Regents of the University of New-York. 
It is at present managed by Trustees, whose 
names are James Dean, F._N. Doubleday, 
James Townsend, V. B. Bergen, Wee 
Johnson, Norman White, George H. Ford, 
W. H. Thomas, and BE, W. Bliss. 





PLANNING A BIG GOSPEL WAGON. 


The Rev. Mr. Knapp Purposes to Car- 
ry an Organ in It. 


A new departure in preaching the Gospel 
is being considered by the Rev. E. EB. 
Knapp, pastor of the Baptist Church of the 
Redeemer, in One Hundred and Thirty-first 
Street, near Seventh Avenue. 

He has been in charge of the church for 
the past three months, during which time 
he has been at work securing a fund for 
the construction of a Gospel wagon as a 
memorial to his father, the Rev. Samuel J. 
Knapp, who for many years was pastor of 
various Baptist churches in this city. 

The intention is to have a handsome ve- 
hicle drawn by a team of horses, The 
wagon is to be large enough to accommo- 
date fourteen or fifteen persons, with space 
for an organ and lockers for hymn books, 
Bibles, and all other necessary books. The 
wagon will be constructed in such a man- 
ner that it can be opened from either side 
and from the rear so as to provide a plat- 
form for the preachers and singers. It is 
proposed to drive this wagon about tene- 
ment-house districts,. stopping at conven- 
jent places for preaching and singing, thus 
carrying the Gospel to people who would 
not be reached in other ways. 

Mr. Knapp has secured a good portion of 
the funds necessary for his purpose from 
outside sources, and the Church of the Re- 
deemer will furnish the speakers and sing- 
ers to go with the wagon. 

Mr. Knapp is spending the Summer at his 
country home in Mystic, Conn., but the 
church will be open Sundays during the 
month, as the pastor comes into the city 
each Saturday to preach. During August 
the church will be closed for repairs and 
alterations. 


FELL FROM HIS ENGINE CAB. 





Narrow Escape of an Elevated Rail- 
way Fireman. 


Cornelius Crawford, a fireman on the 
Suburban Elevated Railroad, fell from the 
cab of his engine as it was rounding the 
curve at One Hundred and Sixtieth Street 
and Third Avenue yesterday morning. 

Crawford fell asleep on his bench and 
was thrown out by the lurch as the train 
struck the curve. At that part of the road 
there is a board walk on each side of the 
track, and it. was, on one of these that 
Crawford fell. He was badly bruised on 
the body and legs, but he managed to crawl 
along the walk to the One Hundred and 
Fifty-sixth. Street station, whence he was 
sent to the Fordham Hospital. 

McCafferty, the engineer, did not miss 
Crawford from his place until the train 
stopped at the One Hundred and Sixty-first 
Street station. 





Sound-Money Sentiment in Kansas. 


From The Topeka (Kan.) Capital, June 26. 

A reporter for The Capital polled the 
thirty-five members of the State Repub- 
lican Central Committee on the St. Louis 
platform last night. Twenty-six members 
spoke unequivocally for sound money and 
indorsed the entire platform. Five members 
believe the platform should have been more 
friendly to silver, two members were not 
seen, and two believe the tariff to be the 
principal issue, 





Blaine’s Final Burial Place. 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 
Much interest is taken in the proposed 
tomb that Mrs. Blaine is to erect in. Au- 


guste, Me. Here she will lay the bodies of 
er husband and two sons. The site that 
she has selected is on the brow of the hill 
overloo¢ing the city, amd many old elms 








Members of the Auxiliary Committee of 
women who assisted in raising funds for 


shade tne place 
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MEMORABLE GREAT FLEE 





COMPARISONS WITH THE STRENGTH 
OF ADMIRAL BUNCE’S COMMAND. 


Some Great American Fleets in the 
Past—The British Channel Fleet 
the Greatest in the World—Ex- 
perts Criticise the Underwater 
Body of the Katahdin, Now in 
Dry Dock—Looked Upon as an 
Uncomfortable Ship for the Men. 


Now that the Katahdin fs occupying the 
dry dock for some unimportant repairs, her 
underwater body can be seen by experts, 
and the vessel comes in for a great deal of 
criticism, mostly adverse. .Her ram is 
sharp, is shorter than should be expected 


when the vessel lies in the water, and ter- 
minates in a round point, not more, appar- 
ently, than six inches in diameter. The apex 
of the ram is not deeply submerged, the 
point being less than four feet below the 
water line at normal displacement. When 
submerged to battle water line, it will be 
about three feet lower. The immense over- 
hang aft, covering and protecting the rud- 
der and propellers, seems excessive and 
valueless, except as a defense against the 
rare chance of a plunging projectile. The 
weight carried at this point might better 
be applied to the increase of inboard com- 
forts. ; 

The knifelike knuckle which extends 
along each side at the lower edge of the 
armor is a singular feature\of this vessel. 
It is said to have been damaging to small 
boats coming alongside and shoving off. A 
careless coxswain or one ignorant of. the 
peculiar construction of the vessel may 
easily puncture the bilge of his boat, or 
lose his propeller or rudder by contact with 
the sharp edge of the overhang. It would 
seem that, taken altogether, the Katahdin 
will prove from experience to be an uncom- 
fortable vessel to serve in. Her officers’ 
quarters are limited and the berthing space 
for bluejackets inadequate and ill venti- 
lated. Her hull is so low in the water that 
any moderate sea will break over the 
curved deck. The superstructure is small 
in area, and cannot accommodate a moiety 
of the ninety-seven officers and men when 
the decks are awash. 

These are matters of trivial importance 
if the vessel is able to fill her sphere of 
action. What that sphere may be is a prob- 
lem often debated and still unsolved. A 
multitude of theories regarding modern 
ships can only be determined by active hos- 
tilities. It seems that in the case of the 
ram her place will be found as consort to 
a vessel of the Puritan class. As a harbor- 
defense ship the Puritan promises to be un- 
surpassed. Stripped of the superstructure, 
her heavy, cumbering, and useless military 
mast removed, she will present a minimum 
target which is invulnerable. With the 
Katahdin in company to follow astern al- 
ways close aboard, and ready to use the 
ram upon an antagonist attempting to ram 
the larger vessel, with two torpedo boats of 
the Ericsson class to operate in their 


spheres, the Puritan thus supported will be 
a most formidable obstacle to encounter at 
the entrance to a harbor. It will require 
a much better ship, commanded by a man 
of infinite pluck and fertile resources, to 
defeat her, provided that she herself is 
properly commanded. In such an encounter 
it will inevitably be the skill, intelligence, 
and courage of crews that must be relied 
upon to determine the issue of the contest. 
It cannot be too often pointed out nor too 
often insisted upon that all these mag- 
nificent modern fighting machines will de- 
pend upon the men within rather than the 
protection without to perform those deeds 
of valor that win victories in war. 

Much has lately been said about the 
strength of Admiral Bunce’s command. It 
has been stated that it is the most power- 
ful fleet ever assembled under the American 
flag. This is probably true. It is not, how- 
ever, the strongest relatively. American 
flag officers have had under their command 
what in their day were far heavier arma- 
ments. 

When Admiral Du Pont attacked Charles- 
ton, in April, 1863, he had under his flag in 
that engagement a force stronger in its day 
than any fleet that we can bring together 
now. 

Admiral Porter, when he made his attack 
upon Fort Fisher, in January, 1865, doubt- 
less commanded what was relatively the 
most powerful armament ever assembled in 
a single command. Those who were in that 
fleet will always remember the magnifi- 
cent spectacle presented to their view that 
bright Winter morning when the major 
portion of the fleet left Beaufort, N. C., 
for the mouth of the Cape Fear River. Gen. 
Terry had arrived the night before with 
his transports, and swelled the number of 
vessels in company. After the vast flotilla 
was under way, Admiral Porter made sig- 
nal for the New Ironsides, the slowest ves- 
sel in the fleet, to take the lead. The ves- 
sels all slowed down to let her pass through. 
This manoeuvre brought them into close or- 
der. When the Ironsides had reached the 
van, they all followed on, under sail and 
steam. It was a grand and inspiriting sight. 
The great frigates (great in those days) 
Wabash, Colorado, Minnesota, and the 
Powhatan, the Susquehannah, the old 
Brooklyn, with the smaller sloops-of-war, 
monitors, and gunboats and transports—a 
splendid array indeed—numbering forty- 
seven sail. 

Again, on the last day of the bombard- 
ment, when Admiral Porter moved in the 
entire fleet to bring every available gun to 
bear upon the vaunted impregnable fort- 
ress; when that tremendous hail of projec- 
tiles was rained upon the enemy to cover 
the advance of the army to the assault, 
there were fifty-six _— in position. No 
Admiral ever had (for his day) a greater 
fleet under his command in battle. 

Another great fleet, under command of 
Admiral Case, was assembled in the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico in the Winter of 
1873-4, at the time of the excitement at- 
tending the ee episode. Ail of the 
largest vessels of the navy were brought to- 
gether at that time, the ships on European 
and South Atlantic stations having been re- 
ealled to swell the strength of the force 
and nearly all of the monitors were fitte 
out to _— the command. It is remembered 
as the largest assemblage in point of num- 
bers of our navy since the war of the re- 
bellion. 

When the prospect of hostilities with 
Spain had disappeared, advantage was tak- 
en of the opportunity to have fleet tactics 
and drills upon an extensive scale. It may 
be uitionel in passing that the drills gone 
through with by Admiral Case’s fleet at 
that time had a beneficial effect in st{mu- 
lating the desire of the younger officers for 
more perfect systems both of tactics and 
drills. It also inspired many officers to 
take up courses of investigation and study, 
the results of which have been of great 
value to the Nation. It further served to 
expose the lamentable weakness of our 
navy, and impressed upon Congress the ne- 
cessity of appropriations for new me. 
and fonds were voted soon thereafter for 
the construction of the Trenton and ships 
of the Alliance and Alert classes, vessels 
very serviceable in their day, but now long 

bsolete. 

waking still of the relative strength of 
fleets, take the British Mediterranean fleet 
of to-day. Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Sey- 
mour has under his command on that sta- 
tion twelve great armored battleships, 
ranging from 10,000 tons to 14,000 tons dis- 
placement. In addition, he has twenty un- 
armored vessels, several of them large 
cruisers, It is beyond question the most 
powerful fleet Great Britain has ever had 
afloat, excepting, of course, review fleets 
temporarily assembled on occasions of na- 
tional rejoicing. Yet Nelson’s boasted thir- 
ty-seven sail-of-the-line was in its | day a 
far stronger fleet. 

The finest fleet afloat to-day, though not 
the largest, is the British Channel squad- 
ron. This squadron as constituted is in two 
divisions, with two flags, a Vice Admiral 
commanding, with a Rear Admiral second 
in command, the Majestic and the Magnifi- 
cent, each of 14,900 tons displacement, be- 
ing the respective flagships, with the Em- 
press of India, the Royal Sovereign, the 
Resolution, and the Repulse, of 14,150 tons 
displacement, all six of the vessels being 
heavily armored battleships of the finest 
types. In addition, there are the cruisers 
Blake and Blenheim, 9,000 tons; the Cha- 
rybdis and Hermione, 4,400 tons, and the 
swift light cruisers Barham and Bellona, 
of 1,900 tons. The squadron is unrivaled 
to-day in respect of speed, power, homo- 
geneity, and tactical uniformity. It is 
doubtful if any other two nations ‘can as- 
semble a fleet its equal, ship for ship. 

The vessels of the North Atlantic fleet 
will disperse this week for service with the 
various bodies of Naval Reserves. The Co- 
lumbia goes to Castine, Me., under com- 
mand of her executive officer, Lieut: Com- 
mander Allibone. Capt. Sands has_ been 





ordered to remain at the navy yard as*mem- 
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ber of the remarkable court of inquiry 
pe conduct of certain officers of the 

bs) charges having been b t 
them through irregular channels by a m 
} ape is now passing under the name 


agel. 

The flagship New-York is still at the 
yard, and seems likely to remain there a 
week or ten days longer. The Newark also 
remains, and will go into dry dock this 
week. She now nas the caulkers aboard. 
Capt. Farquhar has taken over the com-< 
mand of the ship. 

The condition of Rear Admiral John M. B. 
Clitz has aroused universal regret and 
Sympathy among those who have enjoyed 
the acquaintance of this old veteran, who 
entered the navy about the time when 
oe who are now retiring for age were 

orn, 


WHY THE WEDDING WAS POSTPONED 





The Expectant Bridegroom in Prison 
for Stealing. 


KineGstTon, N. Y., July 4.—Sadness reigns 
in the home of Miss Emma B. Teetsel of 
this city, owing to the fact having just 
been learned that her affianced husband has 
been for several days languishing behind 
prison bars in New-York City. The man’s 
name is Horace O. Craven of New-York 
City, and the couple have been engaged to 
be married for about a year, The date of 
their wedding was set for Sunday, June 
28, and invitations were sent out by the 
bride to her many friends, the wedding 
feast prepared, and a large floral wedding 
bell was ordered of the florist, which the 
couple was to stand under when the cere- 
mony was performed. 

Late last Saturday night a telegram wag 
received by the bride from a brother of the 
groom, telling her that the wedding would 
have to be postponed for an unavoidable 
reason, and with such meagre tidings the 
girl was forced to be content. The wede- 
ding invitations were withdrawn, it was 
announced, but the greater part of the 
invited guests could not be notified in time, 
and a large number went to the residence 
of the fair bride that was to be, in antice 
ination of seeing her married, as was in- 
tended. 

The reason of the postponement of the 
marriage was that Horace O. Craven, the 
bridegroom, was arested on Saturday in 
New-York for having, in company with six 
other fellows, systematically robbed the 
New Home Sewing Machine Company of 
sewing machines to the value of $20,000. 
Craven, who is but twenty-one years old, 
and Alexander Bauer, another clerk, took 
parts of machines from the store of 
the Home Company evenings, and took’ 
them to other dealers, who put the parts 
together and purchased them of Craven and 
his accomplices. He is now held in New- 
York City in $1,500 bail. 

About a year ago Craven came to this 
city and became acquainted with Misa 
Teetsel, who is quite a society girl. He told 
her that he intended to commence the study 
of electrical engineering in this city. Friend- 
ship soon ripened into love, and their en- 
gagement followed. About three months 
ago Craven presented his fiancée with a 
bicycle, and promised her when married 
they would live in New-York, and within a 
month after their marriage he said he 
would give her a piano. Miss Teetsel is a 
lovable girl, and is extremely popular in 
the set in which she moves in this city. 
She is almost heartbroken over the unfor- 
tunate outcome of her engagement, but 
gore os she will be true to her lover until 

eath. 


LYNCHED A SUSPECTED NEGRO 





Mob Had No Proof, but Avenged ®& 
Little Girl’s Death, 


GAITHERSBURG, Md., July 4.—The jailer 
in charge of Rockville Jail, an aged man, 
who has served in that capacity for years, 
was awakened at 1 o’clock this morning 
by rapping on the front door. He opened 
the’ door, and was confronted by two 
masked men, who demanded the keys. The 
jailer, taken completely by surprise, at- 
tempted to slam the door, but the mem 
entered, followed by a mob. All were heav- 
ily masked. 

The intruders were a lynching party. 
They wanted Sydney Randolph, the negro 
charged with the brutal assault upon the 
Buxton fdmily at this place on the 25th of 
May, whith resulted in the death of little 
Sadie Buxton. 

At the points of revolvers, the jailer wag 
compelled to give up the keys. The mob at 
once proceeded to the cell where Rang 
dolph was confined, and unlocked the doom 
The negro, hearing the confusion in the 
corrido:, surmised at once what was about 
to happen, and seizing a stool, attempted to 
defend himself, but with little effect. He 
was overpowered and bound. Outside the 
jail was a wagon, in which he was driven 
about two miles west of Rockville, on the 
Frederick Pike. A rope was placed around 
his neck. Many efforts were made to make 
him confess, but to no avail, and he was 
hanged from a tree. 

Some forty men, among them citizens of 
mark, were in the party that took the law 
into their own hands because they believed 
the negro guilty. 

The Buxton family, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Buxton and their two daughters, 
Sadie and Maude, were awakened early in 
the morning of May 25. by an intruder, who 
first struck the children, sleeping in a room 
adjoining that of Mr. and Mrs. Buxton. 
The groans of the injured girls awoke Mr. 
Buxton. He started to get up, but was 
Mrs. Buxton screamed, called 


struck down. 
was herself felled by 


to her husband, and 


an axe. 

Little Sadie, one of the victims, died at 
the Garfield Hospital, at Washington, never 
having recovered consciousness. Mr. and 
Mrs. Buxton and their elder daughter re- 
covered after staying at the hospital sev< 
eral weeks. The elder daughter was taken 
to her home only yesterday. 

Suspicion of the crime was directed to 
Randolph, who was found the day of the 
tragedy near Gaithersburg, unable properly 
to account for himself. He had been a com- 

anion of a negro named Neale, just re- 
eased from a term in the penitentiary. 
Neale’s conviction was mainly due to the 
+ nope | sworn by Mr. Buxton. At the 
time of his conviction Neale threatened to 
kill Buxton after serving his term. Ran- 
dolph was supposed to have served Neale in 
the execution of that threat. 





The Fight of the Horse and the Hen, 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

‘A Dexter gentleman claims to have seen 
a battle between a horse and a hen re- 
cently. More oddly matched contestants 
can scarcely be thought of. Into a neigh- 
bor’s orchard, where a horse was feeding, 
an old hen led her flock of chicks. Just 
what began the fuss the gentleman did not 
see, but probably the chicks made them- 
selves too familiar with the horse’s feet. 
The horse began kicking at the old hem 
with all its might, and with the prospect 
that if he could only hit her once, poultry; 
would take a sudden rise in her vicinity. 
The pluck of the hen was something won< 
derful. The chicks scudded out of the way, 
but their mother fluffed out her feathers, 
and ran her neck out straight before her, 
and darted for the horse’s heels whenever 
they struck the ground. She pecked vicious- 
ly at them, but the odds were against her, 
as the heels were gaged sure to be missing 
by the time she got a blow well aimed. The 
horse labored under the same difficulty. 
He would look back for the hen, and take 
aim at her, and she would change base be- 
fore the cyclone struck. For much fuss and 
effort and little effect the battle furnished a 
unique spectacle. Both sides quieted down 
after a time, and the old hen marched off 
with her chicks clucking vociferously, 
which was doubtless her way of impress- 
ing them with the fact that she “ was not 
afraid of the biggest horse in Trotterdom,” 





No Compromise at Chicago. 


From The Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier ° 

Mr. William C. Whitney is making a 
splendid fight for the honor of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the integrity of the Na-« 
tional credit. He deserves to succeed, and 
should have the earnest co-operation of all 
who would “save the party and protect 
the country.” 

Mr. Whitney is right. A free-cotnage 
candidate on a free-coinage platform will 
disrupt the Democratic Party. ‘‘ Compro< 
mise is impossible.” The National credit 
must be maintained. If the convention at 
Chisago wishes to wreck the party, let it 
declare for free-silver coinage. No party 
that. ties to dishonest money can succeed 
in this country. The South especially is in- 
terested in the maintenance of a sound cur- 
rency. The South, more than any other 
section, should support the gold standard. 
The South will suffer more than any other 
part of the country from free-silver coin- 
age. The North and- East will be able to 
take care of themselves when the deluge 
comes. Mr. Whitrey should stand by hie 
guns. ‘“‘ Compromise is impossible.” : 
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If you have éver been in England, then 
thereafter whenever you hear the name 
Warwick a recollection comes to you of 
a beautiful countryside where the results 
of long years of man’s patient toil and 


careful cultivation harmonize most fittingly 
with a landscape of surpassing natural 
beauty. 

The name Warwick was given: to his 
plantation by Benjamin Aske, one of the 
patentees of the Wawayanda Patent, who 
took for his share a tract of 3,000 acres 
that included the ground covered to-day by 
the village of Warwick, in Orange County, 
N. Y¥. The Wawayanda Patent was grant- 
ed in 1708 by twelve Indian sachems to 
John Bridges and Company for a quit rent 
of £9, New-York money. It was to contain 
60,000 acres and its southern boundary was 
to be the line between New-York and New- 
Jersey. But when it was run out it was 
found to contain 150,000 acres, for these 
old surveys are said to have been made 
with a gum elastic chain. Undoubtedly 
Aske appreciated the scenery of his new 
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WARWICK VALLEY ano THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 
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many a large bass of the Oswego variety, 
besides the native perch and pickerel. In 
five minutes more you are at Warwick, 
and about two hours have elapsed since 
you left New-York. As you alight from 
the train a fine station of blue limestone 
erected three years ago at a cost of $10,000 
attracts your attention. In walking through 
the village you are delighted with the 
cleanliness of the broad streets, the profu- 
sion of shade trees, and the absence of 
dooryard fences. There is a noticeable air 
of real thrift and dignity, and you wonder 
no longer that the place is called ‘' The 
Queen Village of the State.” 

The village was incorporated in 1867, has 
a population ef over 2,000, and is governed 
by a President and Board of Trustees. 
Party. politics are kept out of municipal 
matters, and.at the Spring election there is 
never more than one ticket in the field. The 
village has four hotels, one of them the 
Wawayanda House, made famous by Frank 
Forester in his ‘*‘ Warwick Woodlands.”’ 
The Demarest House, which stands near 
the station, is a modern-hotel, built only a 
few years ago. There is. a National bank, 
and a savings bank, with deposits aggre- 
gating over $650,000. There are also two 
weekly papers, six churches, general stores, 
a large new schoolhouse, waterworks, fire 
department, athletic association, and a 
telephone - office. In the days of the In- 
dian. domination there was a settlement of 





nate 


Dutch ‘Reformed Church. 








estate and honored it as far as he was 
able by calling it after his old home. 

The town of Warwick, which also in- 
cludes the village, was set off from the 
town of Goshen in 1788. It is the largest 
town in the county and probably contains 
a greater variety of natural scenery than 
any other locality within an equal distance 
from New-York. The village lies in a re- 
markably fertile and beautiful valley which 
runs nearly east and west. On the south 
are the somewhat.abrupt hills ‘of the Wa- 
wayanda range, a spur of the Appalachian 
chain, lifting their wooded crests to a 
height of 600 feet abuve -the village. In 
English the old Indian name Wawayanda 
méans the mountain of the winding stream. 
The country on the north is more open, yet 
on this side, too, there is a cultivated ridge 
rising some hundreds of feet above the val- 
ley proper. Sugar Loaf, so called from its 
shape, a high, steep hill that rises 800 feet 
above the surrounding country, guards the 
eastern entrance of the valley. Off to the 
west as you approach New-Jersey, for the 
State line is only five miles away from the 
village, the hills grow steeper and the val- 
ley narrower. The whole landscape is diver- 
sified with meadows and pasture fields, 
patches of woods and an occaStonal field of 
grain, and when you behold it bathed in 
the glorious sunlight of a perfect day in 
June and inhale the balmy southern air, 
laden with the fresh fragrance of the hills 
and myriads of blossoming flowers, your 
heart is filled with peace end you are 
thankful for being allowed to live. 

The village of Warwick was founded eariy 
in the last century. The first mention of it 
is made in the travels of the Marquis de 
Chastellux in North America in 1780. The 
Marquis was a French soldier and an au- 
thor of some repute. He took part in the 
Seven Years’ War in Germany and fought 
in the Revolution under Rochambeau when 
he won the title of Major General, He says: 
“Warwick, where I slept, a pretty large 
place for so wild a country, is twelve miles 
from Chester and twenty-eight from New- 
burgh. I lodged there in a very good inn 





the tribe of Minisinks up on the hillside 
above the village which took the name of 
Mistucky, called after the daughter of an 
Indian chief. It was situated on the bank of 
a clear mountain stream that is still noted 
for the beautifully distinct markings of its 
wary trout. The brook has been dammed 
in two places, and now furnishes an ex- 
cellent supply of pure and potable water for 
the village, with a pressure on the hydrants 
that renders a steam fire engine entirely 
unnecessary. : 

It has always been the aim and desire of 
its people to make the village as far: as pos- 
sible a village of homes, and, with the ex- 

4. 





gress and of the Federal Congress, member 
of the State Senate eight times, and a 
member of the Council of Appointment. 
He entertained Washingion at this house 
on one of his journeys from Newburg to 
Pennsylvania. In the front wall of the 
house is a deep niche where Hathorn once 
hid for a week when the Tories were try- 
ing to capture him, and at the same time a 
renegade Indian was lying in wait for him 
ona near-by hill to pot him in case he made 
his appearance around the house. ‘The re- 
moéeled farmhouse of Victor A. Wilder 
and the homes of Thomas Welling, Jr., and 
Mrs. Guion are other attractive places near 
the village. 

The County of Orange is noted for its un- 
rivaled production of milk, apple jack, and 
fast horses, and in these particulars the 
town of Warwick is no exception to the 
rest of the county. As for milk, the Bib- 
lical saying has been transposed up here, 
and now reads, “A thousand cattle on a 
hill.””. Every night there are shipped from 
the station in Warwick over 300 cans, or 
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walled in by the Sterling Mountain on its 
east. On the other side of Sterling Mount- 
ain is the old Sterling iron mine and forge, 
ealled after Lord Sterling, where the iron 
was mined and the links forged for the 
chain that was stretched across the Hudson 
at West Point during the Revoluticn to pre- 
vent the approach of British men-of-war. 

.. Wawayanda Lake, just across the State 
line in New-Jersey, is also about six miles 
from Warwick. ’The drive thither 1s most 
attractive, and in the lake the black bass is 
found at his best. The shores of this beau- 
tiful lake are densely wooded, and just 
now are bright with the blossoms of the 
royal rhododendron. Two islands in the 
midst of the lake are practically as far re- 
moved from the outside world as if they 
were in the heart of the Maine woods, and 
are ideal camping ground:. Glenmere, an- 
ether lake, about four miles north of War- 
wick, is reached by a road running through 
an open and rolling country so inviting that 
you long to repeat the drive on every pos- 
sible occasion. For a short drive the one 











Restdence of the Hon.| Grinnell Burt. 
President L. & H. R. Railroad. 





about 12,000 quarts, and from the vicinity 
about 1,500 cans, most of which is proba- 
bly the purest milk that goes to New-York. 
The Warwick Valley Milk Association, with 
its creamery in the village, and about the 
only farmers’ association that has ever 
paid, handles an enormous quantity in the 
course of a year. Warwick Valley milk is 
2 lamang noted for its richness and pu- 
rity. 

In 1824 there were twenty-six distilleries 
of apple jack in the town of Warwick; to- 
day there are only six, and only two of 
these are running. The largest distillery 
cf apple jack in the State, owned by the 
Sayer Brothers, is situated within two miles 
of the village. Their annual output is about 
10,000 gallons. The worm and kettle now 
used at this distillery were imported from 
England prior to the Revolution and paid 
duty to George III. In the Autumn the 
road leading to the distillety is crowded 
with the wagons of the farmers bringing in 
their apples, for every farmer thinks he 
must have at least one barrel of cider in 
his cellar to winter on. Another large and 
very noted distillery on the opposite side of 
the village has not been running for two 
years. The proprietor has his vaults filled 
with the barrels of his product, which his 
friends are always at liberty to sample. 
Away back in the northeast corner of the 
cellar is a small bit of a room known to his 
friends as the ‘“‘ Sanctum Sanctorum.” Here 
shrouded in darkness and swathed in cob- 
webs are two barrels of the vintage of 1846 
that money canrot buy. If he has known 
you for a few years, it is quite possible 
that you may be allowed to enter and gaze 
at the barrels in the dim, religious light of 
a lantern, but unless you are a friend of 
long standing, you will not get the drink 
you crave. The two products of milk 
and apple jack are strangely united 
in a cow owned by the proprietor of the 
Demarest House, which gives milk punches. 
Apple jack is, of course, the wine of the 
country, and when you make a call you 
are generally, indeed most generally, asked 
to take a drink before you leave; in fact, 
you are at liberty to consider yourself in- 
sulted if you don’t get the invitation. It’s 
odd, though, to see the different ways by 
which different men reach the. same,-end. 
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Residence of the Hon. Clint W. Wisner, 
** Mayor’”’ of Warwick. 





ception of the car shops of the Lehigh and 
Hudson River Railway and a fire hose 
factory, there are no local industries what- 
ever. This may be the reason that there 
has never been a commercial failure among 
the merchants or business men of the vil- 
lage. 

The houses in the village show a pleasing 
variety of architecture. The oldest house 
is a frame building sided with shingles, 
built in 1760. A curious thing in the house 
is a staircase built around the chimney and 
running to the roof. The entrance to the 
cellar stairs is through a small secret closet 
that is called ‘“‘ the Toryhole.’”’ The house 
of Grinnell Burt, President of the Lehigh 
and Hudson River Railroad Company, with 
its first story of white limestone quarried 
in New-Jersey, and its overhanging roof, 
forms an attractive contrast to the new 




















Residence of J. A. Chamberlain, Esq. 





kept by Mr. Smith.” This “inn” was kept 
in a stone house built in 1766. It is still 
standing in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. It is an ordimary square stone house 
of two stories with a hipped roof, the usual 
form in which such houses were built. There 
are a dozen or more of them still standing 
within varying distances from the village. 

In the days et the Marquis there were 
two ways of reaching Warwick. You could 
g°o up to Newburg in a sloop, content if 


you arrived there in three days, and then 
drive the twenty-eight miles, or you could 
drive all the way from New-York, keeping 
retty close to the present route of the 
Brie. It would take you nearly three days 
to go this way. too. To-day, however, a 
train on the main line of the Erie Railway 
carries you so swiftly up the beautiful val- 
ley of the Ramapo, past Tuxedo, where the 
Marquis stopped also, calling it Duck Ce- 
dar, and in a few minutes after that you 
are at Greycourt, only ten miles from War- 
wick, where the car is. switched: to the 
tracks of the Lehigh and Hudson River 
Railway before you have time to be weary. 
Leaving» Greycourt, you soon pass cm your 
left the! lofty hill of*Sugar Loaf with a 
little hamlet near its base. Then yond 
‘you see Wickham , a sheet of water 
pou miles lo half as wide, glis- 
sun; the home of 
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Dutch Reformed Church, a beautiful build- 
ing of the Byzantine type of architecture 
standing directly across the street. The 
twin towers of the church have pyramidal 
roofs covered with Spanish tile of a rich 
brown color and the main roof is ridged 
and shingled. The walls are of rough field 
stone covered with moss and lichen, green 
and black with weather stains, each stone, 
unlike every other in form and color, speak- 
ing eloquently of the years they have lain 
bare to the sun’s rays and the storm’s 
blasts since uncovered by the early tillers 
of the soil who first discovered and peopled 
the valley. Other prominent residences are 
those of T. P. Fowler, President of the 
Ontario and Western Railroad Company; 
S. W. Johnson, Treasurer of the American 
News Company; Clinton W. Wisner, Presi- 
dent of the village; County Judge J. J. 
Beattie, J. A. Chamberlain, W. F. Dun- 
ning, S. S. Van Saun, W. H. Chardavoyne, 
and J. A. Wisner. 

In all directions outside of the village are 
other handsome and comfortable homes, 
among them being the old Hathorn House, 
now occupied by P. E. Sanford, well known 
among the leading men in the New-York 
milk business. This is one of the old stone 
houses of the neighborhood, and was built 
by John Hathorn in 1778. Hathorn was the 
most distinguished citizen Orange County 
ever had. He was in command on the 
bloody field of Minisink, member of the As- 
sembly eight times, Speaker of the 
sembly, member of the 








Ordinarily the liquor is kept in a closet off 
the dining room, when it is perfectiy. clear 
Sailing, but one man will always ask you 
down cellar to see the fine old black-walnut 
timbers on which his house rests. An- 
other has a wife who objects. He keeps his 
supply in the barn where you have to drink 
out of the demijohn. Another will ask you, 
in a most confiding manner, to come in and 
try on’ his grandfather’s uniform. If you 
assent, rather blindly wondering what the 
deuce is up, your feelings are greatly re- 
lieved when you find you are only ex- 
pected to try some superfine ‘ jack.’ 
Bicycles and the trolley have nearly 
ruined Orange County’s once famous in- 
dustry of horse raising. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that with the breaking up of the 
celebrated stud at Stony’ Ford last Winter 
low-water mark has been reached. That 
wonderful sire of so many famous trot- 
ters, Rysd@yk’s Hambletonian, more fa-~ 
miliarly known as “the old hogs,” lies 
buried on a hillin Chester Village, ten miles 
away, with a handsome shaft above him. 
He was born and bred in the county, and 





to Sayer’s distillery is the most popular. 
It is always interest!ng on account of the 
delightful element of uncertainty involved. 
You never know exactly when, or in what 
condition, you will return to the bosom of 
your family. 

Two hills called Mounts Adam and Eve, 
which stand about four miles northwest 
from Warwick, rise abruptly from the level 
plain that surrounds them. Near by are the 
little villages of Amity and Edenyille. The 
drive through Edenville and around Adam 
and Eve is a favorite one. As you come 
suddenly in sight of the, huge gash lately 
cut in the side of old Adam, not for a rib, 
but for the splendid granite with which his 
interior abounds, you can scarcely repress 
a feeling of indignation at the apparent 
vandalism. Some of this stone has been 
torn. out from its long resting place in the 
solitude of the country and used to fur- 
nish the supports of a fifteen-storied office 
building amid tne noise and bustle of New- 
York. On the north side of Mount Eve there 
is a large cave extending a long distance 
under the hill, + ‘ich, according to the tra- 
dition, was a favorite place of retreat in 
the Revolution when Tory raiders were 
around. 

Midway between Adam and Eve lies a 
peaceful little country burying ground, and 
over one of the graves stands an angel- 
like figure to the memory of the departed. 
The Methodistical soul of the person who 
placed it there would indeed be deeply 
stirred could it be known that the Italians 
who are employed in the neighboring quar- 
ry firmly beleve it to be a shrine of the 
Virgin, and as they pass it in going to and 
from their work reverently doff ‘their hats 
and mutter an “ave.” 

Five miles north of Warwick is the vil- 
lage of Florida, principally known as the 
birthplace of William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State during the rebellion. The Sew- 
ards came from Stockholm, Sussex County, 
N. J., to Florida. The Secretary’s grand- 
father. John Seward, was a Colonel in 
one of the first New-Jersey regiments en- 
rolled for service in the Revolution, and 
his father was long a Judge in the Court 
of Common Pleas.for Orange County. The 
Seward house.in Rlorida was.originally ote 
of the posthouses built, along the old New- 
burg, Goshen, anda Pittston mail route, 
which was the thoroughfare between: the 
Eastern and Southern States. John Adams 
stopped there one night on a journey from 
Boston to Philadelphia and was entertained 
by the mother of the Secretary. Goshen, 
the county seat, is twelve miles from War- 
wick, and the road runs through what is 
one of the finest grazing districts in the 
State. 

Wickham Lake, mentioned before, lies 
four miles east of Warwick, and the drive 
across the valley and through the quiet lit- 
tle village of Bellvale, which nestles snug- 
ly against the base of the Wawayanda 
hills, is always enjoyable. There is a plan 
now under way for building a country 
clubhouse on one of the knolls at the south- 
ern end of the lake, with tennis courts and 
a golf links. The building will probably be 
inclosed before Fall, and it will undoubt- 
edly lead to the erection of Summer cot- 
tages around the shores of this beautiful 
sheet of water. 

In the hills around Warwick great depos- 
its. of magnetic iron ore of good quality 
are found, which were worked with profit 
until brought into competition with the 
enormously rich and comparatively recent 
discoveries in the South and in the lakes. 
The ‘district is also particularly rich in the 
semi-precious minerals. Prof. Dana gives 
a list of fifty to be found here, and local 
mineralogists have added many more. These 
include garnet, amethyst, precious. ser- 
pentine, zircon, corundum, jasper, chalce- 
dony, sapphires, rubies, and spinels. The 
finest precious spinels ever known were 
found in the vicinity of Warwick, and were 
six inches in diameter. These minerals oc- 
eur in the outcropping white limestone 
which underlies the valley, and gives it the 
name by which it is known to mineralo- 
gists, the White Crystalline Valley. A Sum- 
mer vacation can be spent delightfully by 
an amateur in exploring the mineral wealth 
of the district. 

The neighborhood is the scene of Frank 
Forester’s ‘‘ Warwick Woodlands.”’ In his 
day the woods and swamps were inhabited 
by bear, wolves, and deer. These big game 
have long since disappeared, but in the Au- 
tumn there is fairly good quail and part- 
ridge shooting, with an occasional English 
pheasant that has escaped from Tuxedo. 
In the Spring there is yet good trout fish- 
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Old Seward House. 
Birthplace of the Hon. W. H. Seward. 





perhaps the most remarkable thing in his 
history is the fact that he was never owned 
by more than two people. Jonas Seeley, 
one year in settling up with his hired man, 
William Rysdyk, turned over to him in part 
payment for $125 a mare and a sucking 
colt that he had. The colt turned out the 
great sire, and was owned ever after by 
Rysdyk. The influence of his -wonderful 
qualities will long be noticeable in Orange 
County horseflesh. The well-known picture 
of the magnificent animal and his owner, 
handsomely framed and hung in_a conspic- 
uous position, is a familiar sight in many 
a farmhouse. Even now, however, every 
farmer owns a. trotter. and a good half- 
mile track near the village is the scene of 
many an exciting race. , 

In the vicinity of Warwick there are de- 
lightful drives in every direction, and the 
President of the village, or the Mayor, as 
he is called by his intimates, who is an ex- 
pert reinsman, takes a new drive every day 
in the year and néver goes over the same 
road twice. The roads are hard and smooth 
and good for bicycling, though a trifle hilly 
for neophytes. Greenwood Eake is ontj*six 
miles away, and the drive thither over 
Point Peter, the summit of the Wawayanda 
Mountain, reveals a panoramic view of the 
surrounding country that would amply re- 
pay a much longer trip. The whole .ex-, 

anse of the valley is spread at your feet 

otted with farmhouses, while here and 

there a sheet of water gleams like silver in 
tne sun. In the west you can just make 
out the contour of the Dela Water 
Gap. The Shawangunk Mountains stand out 
blue and bold in the north, and beyond 
them you can see the peaks of the Cats- 
kills. On the easterly side you ‘look down 
ole of Greenwood Lake 
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‘ing in the numberless streams, especially 
in the Wawayanda Creek, which meanders 
lazily along through the bottom of the val- 
ley. _The quality of the air is bracing and 
invigorating, there are no mosquitoes, and 
good accommodations- can be obtained at 
reasonable prices. The landscape is con- 
stantly changing, yet ever beautiful, and 
to the jaded man of business Warwick 
and its vicinity offers an opportunity for 
peaceful rest and quiet enjoyment that 
needs to be only once tried to be repeated. 





Speaker Reed’s Future. 


Speaker Reed, it appears, is yet undecided 


as to his future, though it is probable that 

after all the attractions of public life will 
too strong for him persistently to reject 
them. On this point his private secretary, 

Amos L. Allen, is thus quoted by The Bos- 
ton Journal: ‘ 

“If Mr. Reed again enters.politics-#t will 
be to run for Congress from his old district. 
He. has. been thinking this matter-over, but 
has not definitely settled on hig future 
plans. He is comparatively a — man, 
vandiin relinquishing active political life it 
ge in law practice in New- 
York City. If he runs for Congress again, 
it will be to remain in public life.”’ 

Mr. Reed’s secretary, by the way, is a 
gray-haired man of prominence in political 
affairs in Maine. e was a classmate of 

Reed at Bowdoin College, is a success- 
ful lawyer, has been Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the State, and was one of the 
delegates at large from Maine in the 
Lo > — —_ 
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(ISLES THAT MAY BE OURS 





DENMARK’S POSSESSIONS IN THE 
WEST INDIES STILL FOR SALE, 


Arguments For and Against the Pur- 
St. 
and St. John by the United States 
the White 
Biack Popalation—Economic Con- 
That 
Changing for the Worse. 


chase .of St. Thomas, Croix, 


—Character of and 


ditions Have Long Been 


On account of the declaration in the Na- 
tional platform recently adopted by the 
Republicans, that ‘‘ by the purchase of the 
Danish islands we should secure a proper 
and much-needed naval station in the West 
Indies,’’ there is sure to be a revival of 
discussion, and perhaps one of interest, in 
this really important matter. Whether 


the statesmen who assembled at St. Louis 
regarded the phrase just quoted as any- 
thing more than a phrase is a matter of 
extreme doubt, and it is practically certain 
that few or nene of them will make even 





are qualified tc judge by long residence in 
the islands will show that the exceptions 
are lamentably few, and, most discourag- 
ing circumstance of ali, that they are grow- 
ing fewer as the years. go on. Long-dis- 
tance philanthropists usually excuse those 
faults in the West Indian negro which they 





‘like Princes, but German beets and the 
American Sugar Trust have put an end to 
all that, probably forever. Attempts are 
making to diversify the crop and to raise 
something besides sugar, but there are dif- 
ficulties in the way that as yet have been 
insuperable. A little coffee, cotton, and 
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him the victim 
influences and 
rapid advance- 


do not deny by declaring 
of slavery’s demoralizing 
effects, and prophesy his 
ment now that he is free and before the 
law equal to the white man. There is lit- 
tle or nothing in the excuse; the prophecy 
is belied by the facts. 

The moral effects of slavery are usually 
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the mildest effort to carry out the policy 
whose adoption they advocated. They had 
other fish to fry than any that are to be 
caught in Caribbean waters. But whatever 
of carelessness or of insincerity there may 
have been in the hewing out of this partic- 
ular plank in the party’s platform, and 
short and narrow as it may be in compari- 
son with several others, it is far from be- 
ing the unsoundest one to be found in the 
structure of which it forms a part. 


To make this assertion, however, is not 


\ 
to commend unreservedly the proposed pur- 


chase. It is going rather far to declare 
that ‘‘ we should secure a proper and much- 
needed nayal station in the West Indies.” 
There is more-te be said in favor of the 
proposition than against it, .but still the 
question has two: sides, as do most others, 
and against the many good arguments ad- 
ducible in support of it, at least a 
quite as easy to defend can 
the other side. Perhaps if the plank had 
read ‘“‘ we could,” instead of “ we sheuld,”’ 
it would have been more in accord with 
ascertained and undisputable facts. 

That the acquisition of these Danish isl- 
ands would give the United States ‘a 
proper and much-needed naval station Pe 
absolutely certain. But suitable for such 
a use as is the harbor of Charlotte Amalia, 
in’ St. Thomas—and it is suitable:in the 
very highest degree—and advantageous to 
our commerce in time of peace and to our 
navy in time of war, as the possession of 
that port would be, there-are certain dan- 
gers and inconveniences inherent to such 
a possession which must also be consid- 
ered. f 

In the first place, the islands are a good 
way from the United States coast and open 
to attack from many directions and by all 
nations, They would have to be defended, 
if owned, and at least three countries, Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, might at any 
time ‘decide that the interests of the United 
Statea in that region were antagonistic to 
their own. What Spain thought on that or 
any other matter would be; of course, some- 
thing of no consequence, since Spain, which 
was never anything more than a shadow, 
is now only a penumbra, but the other two 
are entities of the realest kind, and possible 
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St. Croix. 





ever been called upon to endure for 


protracted periods the sort of 
under which the negro has lived 
timés immemorial up to a date compara- 
tively recent, and in Africa not less than 
in other ‘lands. A man 
servile. because he is a slave; he becomes 
a. slave because he i rviie. The West 
Indian negroes were rarely ill treated in 
slavery days. The masters looked 
them as animals, of course, 
extremely valuable animals, and for that 
reason, if for no other, they were well fed, 
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indigo are now grown; but the labor probs 
lem confronts the would-be innovator. 
White men cannot work in that climate, 
and the negroes will not, except as an al- 
ternative to starvation. And under those 
sunny skies and on that fertile soil, pov- 
erty has no terrors for a people without 
ambition, for whom only to-day exists and 
who neither remember yesterday nor fore- 
see to-morrow. 

These are the more important arguments 
that can be raisé@d against the acquisition 
of these three islands by the United States. 
On the other hand is the undoubted need 
by this country of a coaling station in that 
locality, and the undoubted fitness of St. 
Thomas for such a purpose. its geograph- 
ical position is ideally perfect. Lying 
at the intersection of numberless lines of 
trade, and provided with a safe and easily 
defensible harbor, St, Thomas could be 
made, by the expenditure of enough money, 
into a strong National outpost... No-smal] 
amount would be necessary for buying 
the islands and erecting the necessary for- 
tifications on the hills around Charlotte 
Amalia, but in case of a war, or even ‘in 
case war threatened, such a station would 
pay back all it had cost many times over, 
perhaps in a single hour. The advantages 
to be derived from a coaiing station a 
this point have been detailed at length in 
THE TIMES, and need not be reneated 

Of course, St. Thomas and its harbor are 
all the United States need or want in the 
Caribbean Sea. Denmark, however, would 
not sell that island alone, it being her wish 
to. get rid entirely of her responsibilities 
and expenses in those.waters. It would 
therefore be necessary to buy the three isl- 
ands and make the best of them. As al- 
ready stated, St. Thomas is now a rugged 
waste, overgrown almcst everywhere with 
brush St. John is much the 


and is practicaliy uninhabited. St. 


, Croix is still cultivated over about a fifth 


| of its area 2 
' which civilized people can live. 
; so tropical in appearance as 


servitude , 
from ; ; 
found in 


does not become |} 


upon j 


but they were ; 


is'and, in 
While not 
y other of 
the Lesser Antilles, owing to its somewhat 
scanty rainfall, the hills and plains alike are 
covered with an abundant vegetation. Palms 
are numerous, and al! the fruits peculiar ta 
the tropics flourish under intelligent care. 
The pictures accompanving this article 
are all revroductions of photographs taken 
in St. Croix and are typies! of scenes to be 
the isiand’s towns and along its 
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White Brook Trort. 

s+, Paul (Minn.) Letter to The Chicago Recora, 
Did white brock trout— 

milk-white the delicate traceries 


you ever sec a 


save for 


| of his just-perceptible side spots and for the 
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sufficiently clothed, and not overworked 
With the abolition of slavery, which, in the 
Danish islands, took place in i848, the ma- 
terial condition of tne negro changed fer 
the worse in many ways. His wages as a 
freedman gave him exactly the scert of 
living he had as a slave—that is, when he 
worked as hard as he did when 2 slave. 
If he did not, or could not, work, he had 
nowhere to look for aid and became, either 
of inclination or necessity, a most misera- 
ble pauper. There are many old men and 
women in the islands to-day, Hving on tre 
verge of starvation, who recall with regret 
the time ‘when the masters were compelled 
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grounds for misunderstandings are, perhaps, 
to be avoided, certainly not to be sought 
except for very tangible and obvious rea- 
sons. 

Secondly, the population of the islands is 
not of a desirable kind. The white planters 
would be valuable ci.zens for any nation. 
They are of many natiorialities, chiefly 
English and Danish, but including not a 
few of American birth or descent. Most of 
them are men of educafion, all of them 
men of intelligence, and’ though they have 
been somewhat embittered by years of al- 
most hopeless struggle with ever-increasing 
financial, commercial, and agricultural de- 
pression, they can still endure with safety 
comparison with the inhabitants of any 
country whatever. It is not, however, with 
the white residents of St. Thomas and St. 
Croix. that the United States would be 
ealled upon to deal, for the whites would 
assimilate instantly with their new fellow- 
subjects, from whom they differ in no re- 
spect. The difficult questions would arise 
from the presence of the overwhelm- 
ingly more numerous body of negroes, 
extremely few of whom are fitted by 
character, capacity, or condition to 
become the subjects of:.a, Government 
based on universal suffrage. There are not 
many of these black veople, to be sure, 
probably not more than 30,000 or 35,000 in 
all on the three islands of:St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, and St. John, but they so vastly out- 
number the whites that practically ~ they 
maybe said to form the population of 
“Denmark’s possessions in the Antilles, and 
alone need to be considered by one inquir- 
ing as to the advisability of taking the 
action suggested by the Republican plat- 
form. 

Now, the West Indian negro fs a curious 
creature, of whom it is customary to say 
that he is “‘ picturesque.” As a matter of 
fact, he is nothing of the kind, but smply 
grotesque at his best, dangerous at his 
worst, and always offensive when regarded 
from the on points of civilization, of 
ethics, of litics, or of economics. He is 
utterly untrustworthy as_a man, utterly 
unreliable as aborer, These are harsh 
statements, and, of course, there are blacks 
in the West Indies regarding whom they 
are unjust, but inquiry among those who 


by law made by themselves to provide for 
their decrepit and useless slaves. : 
Another point to be considered is the 
fact that, except as a naval station and 
coal yard, the Danish islands are worse 
than valueless. Under Danish rule, which 
is an extremely intelligent and honest rule, 
they cost the home Government something 
like $175,000 a year, that being the annual 
excess of expenditures over revenues, St. 
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St. Croix. 


is not likely 
you have stood whers 


nson-tipped fins below? It 
you ever did, unless 
I stood some time ago and looked down into 
the ponds and tani where 
I saw te trout 
in one long tank, aud, per: 100 larger 
ones in a grass-fringed pond outside of the 
hatchery walls. The white brook trout is 
a freak of nature, but a most beautiful 
fish, and i? his race is to be perpetuated, as 
seems probable, a care addition will be made 
to the brouss : ‘ 
One day when a workman in the State 
fish hatchery near this city chanced to see 
two little trout.’ pure white and perfectly 
formed, darting uround among thous 
others at the bottom of the graveily tanx, 
he made up‘his mind he would see if they 
could not be kept alive separate from thse 
rest, and raised to mature fishhood. He 
succeeded better than he had anticipated, 
and there are 2,000 progery of this fruitful 
pair. The only obsiacie which seems to be 
in the way of their becoming a popular ad- 
dition to the trout streams, is their ab- 
normal shyness, a shyness which seems to 
amount almost to shamefacedness. Of 
course the average brock trout is one of 
the cutest of the whole finny tribe, and not 
overanxious, at any time to show himseif, 
put these whiie trout are strangely aversa 
to publicity, so to speak. 


fish-hatchery 


more than w,00) of these 1 





Woman's Gift for Education, 
From The Pittsburg Commercia!-Gazette. 

Mrs. Mary E. Schenley has increased her 
public donations here by a two-hundred- 
and-fifty-thousand-dollar gift to Allegheny, 
A joint cablegram from Dr. T. L. Hazzard 
and Alexander L. Latimer brings a con- 
firmation of the anticipated success of the 
important mission -which*took these gentle- 
men abroad. They visited England to con- 
sult Mrs. Schenley. and see if she would 
give for educational purposes a site for the 
proposed Third Ward School buiiding, which 
is to haveythe modern features of an indus- 
trial and manual training school, the esti- 
mated cost of construction and equipment 
being placed at $250,000. The site coveted 
is estimated to be worth fuliy $250,000. The 
new school is to be the first of its kind— 
that is, of such perfect and complete ap- 
pointment—in Allegheny County. The Sixth 
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Cabbage Palms, St. Croix. 





John and St. Thomas produce absolutely 
nothing, St. Croix a constantly decreasing 
amount of sugar on which the profit, when 
there is a profit, is extremely small. The 
area of cultivated ground on St. Croix 
eontracts with every season, and the only 
reason the planters stay there is because 





they cannot sell their estates at ary price. 


Once they made huge fortunes and lived j | 


Ward, Allegheny, has a manual training 
school, opened about a year ago, but the 
industrial idea is‘ subordinated to the regu- 
lation schoo) plan. In Pittsburg there 
are several small schools of private 
control, wkich have industrial re but 
nothing now exists in either city 0 - 


by 





gnitude of the scheme made possible 
aes. Schenley’a magnificent generosity, . 
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DOG DAYS. 


From Good Words. 
‘ow calm! how still! no ripples stir, 
No breezes wake 
Thy silent undisturb’d repose, 
Sweet placid lake! 
On thy smooth breast, with upturn’d eyes 
The lilies float, 
Each snowy head en-pillow’d on 
A leafy boat. 
Like sentinels around the brink 
The dark trees stand, 
Whilst scarce less real, gleams below 
A mirror’d band. 
Save the soft plash of water-rat, 
Or startled bird, 
Or sudden whiz of dragon-fiy, 
Naught else is stirr’d. 
The leaves above droop motionless, _ 
Each grass seems still, 
And merry birds o’ercome with heat 
Have hush’d each trill. 
So everywhere the earth lies wrapp’d 
In trance-like sleep, 
And as I gaze, a dreamy spell 
Will o’er me creep. 
Too hot for speech! all work, all books 
Distasteful prove, 
Soe musingly I watch the forms 
That round me move. 
Far overhead, in deep blue sky, 
A snowy haze 
Hangs motionless, then fades away 
E’en as It gaze— 
Emblem of life! our little day 
So quickly past, 
Our place left bare, till others rise 
To fade as fast! 
Thus year by year fair nature tells 
Her truthful tale 
To all who with a listening ear 
Frequent the dale. 
Year after year, these ancient trees 
Spread wide their shade, 
When Summer's hottest rays are thrown 
A-down the glade— 
Still whispering tho’ fierce may be 
Life’s scorching ray 
A calm retreat, a shelter safe 
Is by the way, 
One all unchang’d midst changing scenes 
Can still give rest, 
WWhai matters then, the scorching sun, 
6 Peace fills the breast. a 
A. F. S 
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“Rosemary for Remembrance.”” Mary 
Botherton. 


Vacant chaff well meant for grain. 


From 


—Tennyson. 


“Weep not, have faith, and hope, and 
trust ’’:— 
They are not enough, she said: _ 
We were never but two, and one is dust; 


I am alive, he is dead. 


“Death is the life we all inherit ’:— 
Yer, I believe it, she said: 

But I am human and he is a spirit; 
My fellow-creature is dead. 


“He is happy, you should be glad ”:— 
Happy! without me! she said: 

He was always sorry when I was sad; 
So he who loved me is dead. 


* Nay, his joy should be yours by this ":— 
I know not his joy, she said: ays : 
How should I-have share in a spirit’s bliss, 

Till I too am lying dead? 


“Death will grant you what death de- 
nies ’’:— 
Yea, to i him, she said: 
But he was the light of my human eyes, 
And they cannot see the dead. 


behol 


“Prayer from your heart will dry these 
tears "’:— 
My heart has no prayer, she said, 
But a crying out for the sweet lost years, 
And my darling who is dead. 


Father Joseph and Richelieu. 
From The Quarterly Rev 
How could one man, 
conscious hypocri:y, 
duplicity, the 
the cold-blooded 
Joseph the 
counseis of 
Father Joseph Calvair- 
jennes? Not only did no man know 
better how to dissemble, but Re seemed to 
love dissimulatison in if, and to prefer 
- hidden hen i would have 
answered « Park and inscruta- 
ble, Richelieu’s sobriquet already quoted— 
tenebroso cavernoso—mark the a redomi- 
mant element in ¢ haracter whose pro- 
found contempt for mankind led him al- 
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without the deepest 
‘ombine the 
vindictiveness, 
of Father 
enraptured 
taught by 


crooked 
immlgcable 
héartlessness 
politician, with the 
spiritual perfection 
the 


ever 


the director of 


metho 


\otives, and to 
‘ts might be 


yr 


pelieve t) 
accomplished t agency. Nor 
did his scorn for in nature engender 
any spark of co ssion for the erring. 
Woe to the man who dared to contravene 
his polics rto tl reiic who withstood 


had falien. 

Rory is always generous to those who, 
he feels, are beneath him, as his ‘conduct 
to Rourk O’Regan proves; but he could 
not endure patronage, however delicate, 
from an infer'or. His biunt confessions, 
so constantly used against him, are them- 
selves a sign of penitence. To be appre- 
ciated, ney should be compared with the 
hypocritical glossings of a really selfish 
man, which Thackeray has admirably re- 
produced in ‘’ Barry Lyndon.’”’ The Cheva- 
lier Barry, we may be sure, never pleads 
guilty to an ungenerous act. 


Boer Monopolies. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

One concession after another has been 
granted to ‘relatives, friends, or support- 
ers of the Goverrment; all of them estab- 
lishing monopolies in the supply of articles 
in general use by the mining community. 
As in the case of all monopolies, inferior 
articles have been supplied at extrava- 
gant rates. To cite a few examples out of 
many, a monopoly has been given for the 
supply of dynamite, by which the mines 
are calculated to sustain a loss of £600,000 
a year; again, the right of manufacturing 
spirits witain the Transvaal has been con- 
ceded to a single firm, which makes some 
£100,000 annually out of the monopoly, 
With the object of favoring holders of 
these and similar concessions, excessive 
and almost prohibitive duties have been 
placed on the importations from abroad of 
the articles which they alone are entitled 
to produce within the territory of the re- 
public. . 

A monopoly of railway construction has 
also been accorded to a Dutch company, in 
which the President and his friends are 
largely interested; and as a result of this 
monopoly not only has railway communi- 
eation with the Transvaal been retarded 
for years, but the lines constructed from 
the Cape and Natal have been precluded 
from competing on fair terms with the 
Delagoa Bay line, which enjoys the special 
patronage of the Government. In conse- 
quence, the cost of transporting machinery 
and all other imported articles from the 
seaports is artificially enhanced to an ex- 
travagant extent. Again, every difficulty 
has been placed in the way of the mines 
obtaining a regular and efficient supply of 
native labor. 

The natives are willing 
obtain employment at the mines, as the 
prices paid by the companies vary from 
25s. to 30s. a week, whereas the wages paid 
by the Boers for agricultural labors do not 
exceed at the best of times 10s, to 2Us. a 
month. The natives, however, are deterred 
from coming to the mines by the knowledge 
that when they have completed their term 
of contract and are returning home with 
their wages, they are liable to be mulcted 
of their earnings on one pretense or an- 
other by the local Boer authorities of the 
district through which they have to pass. 
Moreover, an impression prevails amid 
the natives that the Boers do not leck with 
favor on their taking service with.the min- 
ers; and this impression, whether founded 
or unfounded, acting-on the minds of a 
timid and oppressed race, is sufficient to 
check the free supply of native labor. Rep- 
resentations on this subject have been 
frequently made to the Government, but 
have met with no response. 


and anxious to 


Japan and Cerea, 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

A true insight into the aspirations of the 
Japanese people and the trend of all their 
past history is, I think, afforded by a re- 
mark made to a French journalist by a very 
siécle Tokio politician when it first 
became known that the treaty of Shimono- 
selki gave the Mikado no special rights in 
the Land of the Morning Caim: ‘“ La Corée, 
voyez-vous,”’ said this frank patriot, * c’est 
l’'Alsace Lorraine du Japon. Fidéles a la 
devise de votre Gambetta, nous y penserons 
toujours, nous n’en parlerons jamais.” As 
a matter of fact there has been scarcely a 
period in Japanese history when the sub- 
jects of the Mikado did not embark on 
some enterprise having for its end the con- 
quest and appropriation of Corea. It is cer- 
tain that when the Empress Jiugu hung her 
bow over the palace gate of the Corean 
Kings and wrote on the lintel ‘‘ The King of 
Shinra is the dog of Japan,’’ she had no idea 
of transforming the Coreans into a free 
and independent nation, with a nice taste 
for frock coats and top boots. Equally for- 
eign was such an intention from the policy 
of the sreat Hideyoshi and other Japanese 
Generals of the sixteenth century, when 
they ravaged the peninsula with fire and 
sword from Fusan to the Tai-Dong River. 

It is no exaggeration to say that until in- 
ternecine troubles rendered it impossible for 
Japan to pursue a spirited foreign policy, 
she was a veritable curse to Corea. A 


; fin de 


| Japanese writer who, under a Russian pseu- 


donym, and in curiously lacquered English 
prose, has recenily composed the epic of the 





him! Bene: ‘econciliation with 
a rival, he at the bottom of 
is hear% ying grudge, which only 
bided its time to exact ample vengeance, | 
and on his way to mass he could ruthiessly 
bid an officer slay every soul that resisted, 
and then calmly proceed te offer the sacri- 
fice of omnipotent love 
Blinded by fanaticism 
ambition, Father Joseph in 
that deadiy maxim, which 
the eternal distinction between and 
wrong, that the end justifies the means; and 
his ideals once formed, whether designed 
to promote the welfare of France or of 
the Church, he followed them persistently, 
no matter how tortuous or how terrible the 
road. It is useless to plead for such a man 
the difficulty of his position. We can make 
aliowance for strong measures in evil times; 
but we are seasonably reminded, (and we 
thank Lord Acton most heartily for his 
emphatic insistence on a truth too oftvn 
forgotten in historic judgments,) that treach- 
ery, injustice, falsehood are the very things 
which make times evil, and their odious 
detestability is deepened on lips which can 
at other times utter counsels of the loftiest 
sanctity. The man who, iike Father Jos- 
eph, resorts to such weapons, under what- 
ever plea, deserves and should receive the 
righteous condemnation of his fellow-men. 


| seduced by 
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blurs so fatally 
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Review. 


Thomas Hardy’s First 

From The National 
first book of Mr. Hardy’s which got 
talked about in drawing rooms was “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” It had run 
through The Cornhill Magazine, and ap- 
peared in book form toward the end of 
1874. Henceforward, though no one book 
of Mr. Hardy’s can be said to have earned 
for him the popularity which we have seen 
attained in the same period by half a score 
of novelists far inferior to him in the first 
three qualities above mentioned, and totally 


devoid of the fourth, his place as one of 
our foremost writers of fiction may be said 
to have been established. In the course of 
these twenty years, though eight or ten 
stories have come from his pen, his vein 
seems*to be by no means exhausted. It is 
hardly too much to say that every success- 
ive book has shown not merely a develop- 
ment of his original qualities, but the ac- 
quirement or manifestation of new apti- 
tudes. 

“The Return of the Native,” published 
in 18758, first revealed a capacity for ‘‘ de- 
scribing a scene and coloring it with a 
mood,”’ (to borrow an apt phrase from Mr. 
Quiller-Coueh,) of which former works had 
shown little more than indications, though 
looking back one can see that it was there. 
This faculty of catcting, as’ it were, the 
essence of a particular aspect of external 
things, correlating it with an aspect of thr 
human mind, and putting it into words so 
as to arouse the desired emotion in the read+ 
er, is one of which it is easier to feel the 
presence than to define the nature. Itis very 
eapriciously distributed, being quite dis- 
tinct from what is called ‘“* word painting.”’ 
Many writers who can call up a scene with 
great cleverness before the reader’s eye 
seem to be quite without it. Indeed, it is 
possible to be a very great writer of fiction, 
and yet lack this particular faculty; just as 
it is prebably possible to be an intelligent 
and appreciative reader and judge of fiction, 
and yet be uneusceptible to its operation. 


Roderick Random. 
From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

There are critics who find no pleasure in 
“ Roderick Rancom”’ because they are so 
scandalized at the character of the hero. 
Critics always will be wiser than their 
author. The most careless reader can see 
that Rory is met intended for a “ plaster 
saint.”” The severest critic can scarcely 
deny that he is 1lmost all that Smollett in- 
tended to represent. A brave, haughty, 
fairly accomplished lad, with an inflexible 
bat very limised code sf honor, and a tem- 


per not unnaturally soured by the con- 
sciousness of having been denied every 
ordinary chance in life, the wonder is, 
when we reflect on what he had to under- 
0, not that Rory sank so low as he un- 
ubtedly did at times, but that he did 
pet make utter shipwreck of his life; with 
- temptations and opportunities, that he 
never did anything to bring his neck jnto 
er—even that alone is no small merit. 
taunted with his ungenerous behavior 

‘rap; but that could not but arise from 

mi, intolerable to : 
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late war, revels in the piratical forays to 
with which, for a long 
period, private adventurers from the Inland 
Sea filled in the intervals between the offi- 
j Japanese invasions. With singular 
naiveté he expresses surprise that so far 
from these enterprises having promoted the 
political freedom and social progress of 
the peninsula, they “encouraged the love 


| of isolation of the Coreans, and every meas- 


ure was adopted to prevent foreigners pene- 
trating into the country.” 
Curious Frogs. 
From Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 

One of the most interesting species that 
have been described is the one discovered 
by Mr Wallace in Borneo a number of 
years ago. It has been popularly calied the 
“ flying frog,’”’ from the fact that it has toes 
of great lcngth, and these are fully webbed 
to the tips. If the animal wishes to descend 
from the top of a high tree it has only 
to make the leap, and by spreading out 
its tees it converts its feet into four 
veritable parachutes, and thus this lit- 
tle aerial patrachian reaches terra 
firma in safety. Among the most cu- 
rious types are the tree frogs, and Gibson 
says these ‘are readily distinguished from 
all others by having the ends of their toes 
dilated into knobs or disks, generally pro- 
vided with a sticky secretion, by means of 
which they can cling to the leaves and 
branches of trees. They are small, elegant, 
and exceedingly active creatures, the males 
possessing loud voices, of which they make 
copious use during the breeding season and 
on the approach of rain.’’ Frogs have from 
remote times been regarded as weather 
prophets, and at the present day, in some 
parts of Germany, the European tree frog 
(Hyla arborea) is used as a barometer. A 
few of them are placed in a tall bottle pro- 
vided with miniature ladders, the steps of 
which they ascend during fine weather, 
seeking the bottom again at the approach 
of rain. 

Anatomical structures of a variety of 
kinds are characteristic of different species 
of frogs, having to do with the voice or- 
gans. Soit is that many croak, some chirp, 
and some almost bellow. Many emit noises 
most disagreeable to all ears, while others 
give vent to sounds that under some cir- 
cumstances are quite enjoyable. 


Turks avd Armenians, 


From The Forum. 

What the Turks are doing to-day to the 
Armenians, they did to the Greeks in 1821, 
when more than 40,000 were put to the 
sword im me Island of Chios; to the Nestori- 
ans in 1843, when the rocks and plains were 
covered with ‘‘ the scattered bones, bleached 
skulls, long locks of hair, plucked from the 
women's heads, and torn portions of the 
garments they had worn’”’; to the Syrians, 
when the streets of Deir-el-Kamar and 


Zableh “ran with human gore, in which 
men waded ankle deep’’; to the Bulgarians, 
when, in 1876, according to the American 
Consul General, Eugene Schuyler, and the 
English blue book, more than 16,000 were 
butchered in the first two or three days 
under the very eyes of Europe. Happy Bul- 
garia! She did not shed her blood in vain. 
But what was Bulgaria’s salvation proved 
te be Armenia’s danger. The Mohamme- 
dans, driven from Sofia, Varna, and Ruts- 
chuk on the Danube, crossed the Bosphorus 
and settled in Armenia, their swords still 
reeking with blood. Nor were they slow in 
avenging their humiliation. 

Just a year after the Bulgarian atrocities 
came the report of the total extermination 
by the Mohammedans of the Armenians in 
Bayazid. The Moslem refugees from Eu- 
rope, with the memory of their defeat burn- 
ing in their veins, converted Armenia into 
an amphitheatre of plunder and murder. 
‘““These Armenians,” said the Government 
officials to the Mohammedans, “ are trying 
to expel you from Asia, just as the Bulga- 
rians expelled you from Europe.” It is not 
“at all strange that the fanaticism of the 
Turk and Kurd, once aroused by such a 
fear, has become uncontrojiable. 


A Kavyass, 
From Longman's Magazine. 
A kavass is a native servant appointed 
by the Sultan to the various embassies and 


legations, Tkey are paid and clothed by 
heir employers, and are answerable to the 
the safety of those on whom 


of Mr. Random’s pride, into which the’ two 4 


they atténd. In old days if any accident 
happened to a member of a legation or 
embassy, the wretched kavass, whether 
in fault or not, forfeited his life. ‘Those 
who have read “ Paul Patoff” will remem- 
ber the terror af the kavass on Alexander 
Patoff’s mysterious disappearance from St 
Sophia. There are six kavasses at the 
British Embassy. Their undress uniform 
is dark blue cloth, thickly braided in black 
with 4 broad gold belt and gold straps over 
the shoulder. They all carry a sword, anu 
have a revolver in a gold pouch slung from 
the waist belt. The dress uniform is a 
fine shade of crimson, also thickly braided 
and only worn on state occasions when in 
attendance on the Ambassador. 


Englishmen Who Traveled. 


From The Cornhill! Magazine. 

Where one Englishman traveled in the 
reigns of the first two Georges ten now 
go on a grand tour.’ ‘ Indeed,” says a 
contemporary writer, ‘to such a pitch 
is the spirit of traveling come in the king- 
dcin that there is scarcely a citizen of large 
fortune but takes a flying view of France, 
Italy, and Germany in a Summer’s excur- 
sion.”” Gibbon wrote from Lausanne de- 
scribing the crowd of English who were 
already thronging the beautiful shores of 
Lake Leman, An interesting series of 
hints to ‘“‘ persons traveling from Britain 
to France” appeared in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the year 1786. From them we 
gather that no such thing was to be had 
in France as ready furnished lodgings, and 
that it was impossible to board in a “ gen- 
teel family,” and extremely difficult to get 
into ** genteel company.”’ The author adds 
the remark that ‘this keeping of good 
company is attended with some expense—a 
man must game, he must keep a carriage, 
and he must dress according to the fash- 
ion.”’ 

Misson, indeed, many years before had 
recommended persons who intended stay- 
ing long in one place to hire lackeys, cou- 
riers, and interpreters, and put them into 
livery. The writer goes on to explain that 
many North Britons wish to get into good 
company, but do not wish to sperd their 
money idly, ‘‘either because they have it 
not to spend’’—an apparentiy unconscious 
Irishism—‘‘ or because they wish to make 
a better use of it." There is only one ad- 
vice to be given to these gentiemen: thev 
must either resolve to part freely with 
their money or to keep out of good com- 
pany. 

From a contemporary work we learn that 
the packet boats crossed daily between 
Dover and Calais, ten shillings being the 
usual charge. But extra expense was often 
incurred by the necessity of getting into a 
boat a mile from the shore whenever no 
arrangement was made with the Captain 
to land the passenger at his own expense 
and risk. The rich could have a little 
vessel to take them over for 5 louis and 
land them at the harbor without further 
charge. The sailors of the packet boats 
expected half a crown for drink, without 
which portmanteaus, night-caps, pistols, 
eatables, and, above all, bottles of Bur- 
gundy, became invisible. 


London Three Hundred Years Ago. 


From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

It is with difficulty that London life 
three hundred years ago can be imagined, 
and London itself has changed as much 
as the life of her people. In those days it 
was no exaggeration to speak of “ silver- 
footed Thamesis.’’ The river was a place 
for bathing, fishing, and boating. Hun- 


dreds of watermen plied between the city 
and the southern bank. Old St. Paul’s dom- 
inated the city and provided a recognized 
but unsuitable meeting place for business 
men and pleasure seekers; it was the cus- 
tomary promenade for citizens and cour- 
tiers, soldiers and poets, the fashionable 
and the disreputable worlds. The citizen 
lived over his shop with his family and 
apprentices. The city was the centre of 
an animated and gayly colored life. In the 
afternoons there were the performances 
at the theatres on the bankside, the Globe 
the Hope, the Rose, the Swan, and /Paris 
Garden, all of which were in the neighbor- 
hood of Southwark, and might be reached 
either by old London Bridge, or by taking 
one of the crowd of small boats that were 
in attendance. The traffic between the 
city and the theatres was the mainstay of 
many of these watermen, and when, owing 
to the prevalence of the plague, the play- 
houses were closed, the loss of custom nat- 
urally affected them severely. There is a 
curious petition extant at Dulwich College, 
in which the “* Servantes and plaiers”’ of 
Lord Strange beseech the Privy Council to 
withdraw, the restriction upon. their theatre, 
and this is made one of their pleas: 
“And for that the use of our plaiehowse 
on the Banckside, by reason of the passage 
to and frome the same by water, is a 
greate releif to the poore Watermen theare, 
and our dismission thence, nowe in this 
longe vacation, is to those poore men a 
greate hindraunce, and in manner an un- 
doeinge, as they generallie complaine, both 
our and theire humble petition and suite 
thearefore to your goode Honnors is that 
you wilbe pleased, of your speciall favour, 
to recall this our restrainte, and permitt us 
the use of the saide Plaiechowse again.”’ 


- The Boer Is Clever. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

Little attention is paid to this side of the 
question, because there is a complete mis- 
conception of the Boer character, as of the 
character of President Kriiger, abroad in 
England. The supposed Arcadian simplic- 
ity of the Transvaal Boers is one of those 
popular misconceptions which are astonish- 
ing to those of us who really know the 
Transvaal and its people. They are, in 
truth, as keen and crafty as men of busi- 
ness as they are as diplomatists. As long 
ago as the time of the annexation ofthe 
Transvaal this was apparent enough in the 


rough Boer farmers. It was, for instance, 
a matter of common talk in the Transvaal 
that Hans Erasmus made a big fortune by 
buying up the Transvaal greenbacks, val- 
ued at half a crown at the time of the an- 
nexation, and selling them at a sovereign 
when the British Government redeemed 
them, as it did, at their full value. 

The operations of members of President 
Kriiger’s Government in matters of various 
kinds display the same not altogether Arca- 
dian knowledge of the value of money. But 
perhaps the best proof of the real character 
of the Boer is a brief survey of the way in 
which England has come out of its dealings 
with these innocent Areadians. The Boers 
were unable to cope with Sococeni, and 
were in danger of annihilation at the hands 
of the formidable Zulu army of Cetewayo. 
England, at the expense of much money 
and many men, delivered the Boers. Then 
the Transvaal State was bankrupt (it had 
but 12s. 6d. in the Treasury, and the green- 
back of the nominal value of 20s. was 
worth thhalf a crown) when it was taken 
over by Engiand, and when it was given 
back (an abandonment of our responsibil- 
ity to the English population) our rule had 
raised the income to £150,000 a year. 


A Charming Idyl. 


From Pepys’s Diary. 

* And so the women and W. Hewes and 
I walked upon the downes, where a flock 
of sheep was; and the most pleasant and 
innocent sight that ever I saw in my life— 
we found a shepherd and his little boy 
reading, far from any houses or sight of 
people, the Bible to him; so I made the 
boy read to me, which he did, with the 
forced tone that children do usually read, 
that was mighty pretty, and then I did give 
him something, and went to the father, 
and talked with him; and I find he had 
been 2a servant in my cozen Pepys’s house, 
and told me what was become of their old 
servants: He did content himself mightily 
in my liking his boy’s reading, and did 
bless God for him the most like one of the 
old patriarchs that ever I saw in my life, 
and it brought those thoughts of the old 
age of the world in my mind for two or 
three days after. We took notice of his 
woolen knit stockings of two colors, mixed, 
and of his shoes shod with iron shoes, both 
at the toes and heels, and with great nails 
in the soles of his feet, which was mighty 
pretty; and, taking notice of them, ‘ why, 
says the poor man, ‘the downes, you see, 
are full of stones, and we are faine to 
shoe ourselyes thus; and these,’ says he, 
‘ will make the stones fly till they sing be- 
fore me.’ 

I did give the By. 44 man something, for 
which he was ighty thankful, and tL 
tried to cast stones with his horne crooke. 
He values his dog mightily, that would 
iurn a sheep.aay way which he would 
have him, when he goes to fold them; told 
me there was about eighteen scoare sheep 
in his flock, and that he hath four shillings 
a week the year round for keeping of them; 
so we posted,thence with mighty pleasure 
in the discourse we had with this poor 
man, and Mrs. Turner, in the common fields 
here, did gather one of the prettiest nose- 
gays that ever I saw in my life.” 


The Vell Which Shrouds Majesty. 
From The Spectator. 

It is one proof among many that the 
Queen has been a good Queen, that to this 
day, when she has reigned so nearly sixty 
years, her Majesty’s personal seclusion has 
been maintained, .and she is still to the 
mass of her subjects, indeed prowbly te 
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friends, something of a veiled figure. The 
veil which shrouds our monarchy would 
not be respected for a week if the monarch 
were bad, either personally or politically. 
Some few facts, however, may be taken 
as certain, and are, indeed, matters of com- 
mon knowledge. The Queen, at first 
through her husband, afterward in her own 


strength, ‘has for the last fifty years ex- 
ercised a great influence upon affairs, espe- 
cially upon foreign politics; has accelerated 
or impeded the choice of Ministers, has 
been the close confidant of every Premier, 
and has on every adequate occasion exerted 
the full influence which must belong, be the 
Constitution what it may, to the person 
who, being armed with the imprescriptable 
and. self-derived charm of the throne, has 
the right to compel all Ministers and serv- 
ants to explain their plans. 

Then you must explain to your wife 
your wife has influence, and the Queen 
throughout her reign has been at least wife 
to the Ministry of the day. Yet in all that 
time no one can point to an occasion on 
which the Queen and her Ministry have beer 
in collision, or in which she has done any 
act over which wise Ministers grieved, or 
in which she has in the slightest degree, we 
will not say forfeited, but diminished, the 
confidence of her people. Rumor, probably 
false in detail, has attributed to the Queen 
many preferences for one Premier over 
another, and it is incredible that she has 
liked them all equally, but she has invari- 
ably accepted the Premier whom the nation 
expected her to choose, and the most malig- 
nant of talemongers has never accused the 
Palace of intriguing against the party in 
power. ‘ 


The Hoasing of the Old Romans. 


From The North American Review. 

Buildings for the habitation of citizens 
in ancient Rome were of two kinds, private 
houses or palaces for the residence of one 
family with a more or less copious ret- 
inue of servants, (domus,) and lodging 
houses or tenement houses many stories 
high and adapted to the reception of sev- 
eral families and of single individuals, (in- 
sulae.) At the time of its greatest develop- 
ment the city numbered 1,790 palaces and 
46,662 lodging houses, the population being 
about 1,000,000 souls. These statistics refer 
to the city limits only, marked apvroxi- 
mately by the walls of Aurelian; but the 
habitations extended beyond the walls for 


a radius of three miles at least. This sub- 
urban belt of houses and lodgings, with gar- 
dens and orchards between them, was called 
the belt of expatiantia tecta. 

Tenement houses, unknown in villages, 
very rare in provincial towns, (like Pom- 
peli, Herculaneum, Ostia, and Velleia, con- 
siderable portions of which have been ex- 
cavated,) were introduced in Rome in 455 
B. C., as related by Dionysius: 

“The plebeians agreed to divide among 
themselves bona fide the building lots on the 
Aventine, each family selecting a space 
in proportion with the means of which it 
disposed; but it happened also that families, 
not able to build independently, joined in 
groups of two, three, and more, and raised 
a house in common, one family occupying 
the ground floors, others the floors above.’’ 

This passage throws a considerable light 
on the history of human habitation in 
Rome, about which such scanty information 
has been left by classics. It seems that, 
from the time the city was built on the Pal- 
atine Hill to the reign of the Tarquins, the 
Romans, dwelt in huts, not unlike those 
which to the present day give shelter to 
the shepherds of the Campagna. They 
are composed of a framework of timber 
or boughs, with thatched walls an‘ conical 
roofs, and a ring of stones. These are rep- 
resented with every detail in the so-called 
hut urns—cinerary vases discovered in the 
prehistoric cemeteries of Latlum and South- 
ern Etruria. In memory of this primitive 
state of things two huts were preserved 
in Rome down to the fail of the empire: 
the hut of Romulus, otherwise called the 
cottage of Faustulus, on the Palatine, where 
the founder of the city had been given 
shelter and education, and another hut on 
the Capitoline, where tie had been wor- 
shipped after his death as a hero. 


Italian Shepherds. 


From Good Worés. 

As to their moral and intellectual charac- 
teristics, these vary not only acording to 
their native district, but also according to 
their social station. Between the prosper- 
ous shepherds from the mountains of Pis- 
toja, imbued with the proverbial courtesy 
of the Tuscan, speaking the purest Italian, 
acute, intelligent, a fluent story teller, and 
often an extempore poetizer, down to the 
wretchedly poor, brutalized peasant from 
the Romagna, clad from head to foot in 
filthy sheepskins, and who, with difficulty, 
keeps body and soul together with the pro- 
ceeds of his small flock of half-starved 
sheep, whose only pasture is on the path- 
ways and byways or furtively cropped from 
forbidden ground; between sich two ex- 
tremes the gradations are numberless, but 
notwithstanding certain trdits of character 
are common to all. Common to all is the 
life they lead, solitary and wandering, now 
on the lonely heights of the Apennines, now 
on the still lonelier plains of the Maremma. 
They are hardly ever seen even in the 
larger villages, and it is only from some 
lofty hilltop that they have a distant 
glimpse of the towns, those modern Baby- 
lons, on which they gaze with mixed feel- 
ings of curiosity and aversion. 

Always alone, they necessarily become 
taciturn, and, therefore, meditative; their 
life out of doors, without manual labor or 
fixed application, leads them to apply their 
minds to study the phenomena of nature, 
the habits of animals, the proverties of 
plants, or the course of the stars. The 
necessities of their nomadic existences teach 
them to apply this knowledge, and they be- 
come terrible poachers, clever veterinarians, 
tanners, herbalists, basket makers, stock- 
ing knitters, sometimes excellent joiners 
and shoemakers. 

Religious by tradition, they are also su- 
perstitious, sometimes brutal and passion- 
ate; they are fearless and bold among the 
risks to which they are accustomed, but 
timid and hesitating when they leave their 
solitude, ready victims to any swindler, 
though suspicious, like most savages. 


Former Slave Market, Constantinople. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

On benches so placed as to command a 
good view were the buyers, coarse- 
looking Turks, whose calm, searching gaze 
seemed to take in every detail. The mer- 
chant conducting the sale stood before 
them, talking and gesticulating with great 
vehemence. He turned to one of the pens, 
which was filled with young Circassian 
women, most of whom were very hand- 
some. They were seated close together on 
the ground in an attitude of listless de- 
spondency, their white garments flowing 
around them, and. as they gazed up at me 
with their sad, dark eyes, I felt painfully 
how they must envy the free and happy 
stranger who came to look on them in 
their infamy and misery. 

The slave-trader came forward, followed 
by a phlegmatic-looking Turk, and, seiz- 
ing one of the women by the arm, forced 
her to stand up before this man, who, it 
appeared, wished to buy her. He proceeded 
to inspect her, very much in the same 
manner aS he might have examined a 
horse or a dog, and his decision was unfa- 
vorable; he turned away with a contemp- 
tuous movement of the head, and the 
slave-merchant, in a rage, thrust back the 
unfortunate girl, who sank down tremb- 
ling among her companions in captivity. 
This scene was as much as we could 
stand, and we left the place hurriedly at 
once; it is well indeed that such sights can 
be witnessed no more, at least in Europe. 


A Sketch of Charles Lamb. 
From Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography. 

“As his frame, so was his genius. It 
was as fit for thought as could be, and 
equally as unfit for action; and this ren- 
dered him melancholy, apprehensive, hu- 
morous, and willing to make the best of 
everything, as it was, both from tenderness 
of heart and abhorrence of alteration. His 


understanding was too great to admit an 
absurdity; his frame was not strong enough 
to deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to 
strong contrasts was the foundation of his 
humor, whieh was that of a wit at once 


‘melancholy and willing to be Peneet He 


would beard a superstition and shudder at 
the old phantasm while he did it. One 
eould have imagined him cracking a jest 
in the teeth of a ghost, and then melting 
into thin air himself, out of sympathy with 
the awful. His humor and his knowledge 
both were those of Hamlet, of Moliére, of 
Carlin, who shook a city with laughter, and, 
in order to divert his melancholy, was rec- 
ommended to go and hear himself.” 


—_— —_ = 


Milkmuids of To-day. 
From Donald Mitchell's ‘‘My Farm at Bngle- 
wood.’’ 

“There was once a time, if we may 
believe a great many tender pastorais 
and madrigals, such as Kit Mariome sang, 
whee there Pog millemalie. Fut milk 
een new Me boots and. black satin 
waistcoats, who say * begorra,” and bea 
the cows with the milking atogl.” 
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Marie A. Belloc in The Windsor Magazine. 

The Queen Empress can claim a greater 
number of descendants than any three other 
European sovereigns. Her descendants of 
the second, third, and fourth generations 
are to be found in most of the royal houses 
in Europe, and of them there are none in 
whom she takes a keener interest than i 
her twenty-two British, German, Rouma- 
nian, Greek, and Russian great-grandchi:- 
dred. Keen observers of her Majesty have 
noticed that she always wears two brace- 
lets. The one on her right wrist contains 
a miniature of the late Prince Consort, in 
the other is inserted a portrait of the royal 
baby who, for the time being, occupies the 
proud position of her Majesty’s youngest 
great-grandchild. 

Frequently informed as to each child's 
mental and physical progress, her Majesty 
is also often consulted as to the best way 
of insuring his or her well being. With 
but few exceptions, to the Queen of Eng- 
land’s great-grandchildren is giver, in addi- 
tion to their other names, that of Victor or 
Victoria, and at leasta portionofeach child’s 
christening costume is always given pv his 
or her British great-grandmother. Her Ma- 
jesty never forgets a birthday, and scarce- 
ly a day passes but she gives some proof 
of the affectionate remembrance in whicn 
she holds the youngest of her descendants. 

Although he is among the youngest of her 
Majesty’s great-grandchildren, there is no 
doubt that by far the most important little 
personage among them all is Prince Edward 
of York. Till the birth of his brother he 
was the only one of the Queen’s great- 
grandsons who could claim British nation- 
ality, and probably no royal baby was ever 
more heartily welcomed. Congratulations 
were received from the most unlikely quar- 
ters, and the following excellent parody of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s well-known lines 
expressed admirably the feeling with which 
was hailed the birth of the future King 
Emperor: 

And the wind of the North will hear us where 
our ice-bound flag flaunts free; 
And the wind of the South will echo the song of 
an empire's glee. 
By the East wind and the West wind will the 
tidings glad be skirled, 
Till every son of Britain will be shouting through 
the world— 
He's a first-class sort of infant, 
And his equal we shan’t see, 
Though we search from Deal to Delhi, 
, Or from Kew to Kurrachee. 

From the day of his birth everything has 
been done to make England’s future King 
a national possession. He was christened 
Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Patrick and David, and thus every section 
of the United Kingdom may be said to 
have stood sponsor to the little Prince. The 
most important ceremony in which his 
Royal Highness has, up to the present, tak- 
en part has undoubtedly been his own chris- 
tening. The Queen came specially from 
Windsor to Richmond in order to assist at 
the ceremony, and herself handed the royal 
infant to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


By her Majesty’s wish all the royal per- 
sonages then in England, including the 
present Czar of Russia and his_ fiancée, 
were present at the christening. The robe 
worn by Prince Edward had served the 
same purpose at the baptism of all the 
Queen’s children and all of her British 
grandchildren, Composed of the finest and 
softest white satin covered with Honiton 
lace, it is among her Majesty’s greatest 
‘treasures, and only sees the light of day 
on very important occasions. 

Prince Edward’s carrying cloak may 
also be said to have been a garment ol 
unique interest, for it was made of Queen 
Victoria’s marriage veil, mounted on thick 
white silk and edged with baby ribbon. 
By way of font the golden bow] now form- 
ing part of the regalia in which Edward 
VI. was baptized was used in the christen- 
ing of that King’s youngest royal namesake. 
This priceless gece of royal piate was 
brought to the White Lodge by the keeper 
of the regalia, and was taken back to the 
Tower immediately after the conclusion of 
the ceremony. Needless to say, gifts of 
every kind were showered on the _littie 
Prince, One of the first to arrive at White 
Lodge was a lucky sixpence tied with nar- 
row ribbon, composed of the national col- 
ors of England, Ireland, Scotland, ana 
Wales. The Queen presented him with the 
quaint wooden cradle originally made for 
the Princess Royal, which became in turn 
the possession of each of her brothers and 
sisters. This historic basinet would now 
be considered quite old-fashioned; the cradle 
itself is raised on rockers, and made oi 
richly carved wood gilded. In it Princess 
Alice lay sleeping when sketched by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and on the writing table 
of the Duchess of York is a beautiful min- 
iature of Prince Edward in this same 
cradle. 

Probably no child in the world has been 
so often photographed and painted as has 
little Prince Edward. One of the most pop- 
ular photographs ever _taken in England 
was that entitled ‘“‘ Four Generations, 
which showed the Queen seated and nursing 
the few days’ old baby, while behind her 
stood the Prince of ales and the Duke 
of York. Among the most successful «e- 
lineators of his Royal Highness has been 
the Marchioness of Granby, who has made 
some beautiful studies of him at various 
periods of his short existence. 

The second son of the Duke and Duchess 
of York was born on Dec. 14 of last year— 
a day hitherto saddened by the most mourn- 
ful associations for the royal family, it be- 
ing the anniversary not only of the death 
of the Prince Consort, but also of the Prin- 
cess Alice. It was doubtless owing in a 
certain measure to this fact that to the 
youngest of the Queen’s great-grandsons 
was given Albert as his first name. He 
was christened on Feb. 17, 1896, at the 
Church of St. Mary, Sandringham, being 
named Albert Frederick Arthur George. 
Among his sponsors were the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, and the Empress Fred- 
erick, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the 
Duke of Connaught, and Prince Adolphus 
of Teck. The ceremony was performed by 
Dr. Sheepshanks, Bishop of Norwich; the 
font used was a golden bowl given to the 
Duke and Duchess of York on their mar- 
riage by the City of Edinburgh. . 

Till the birth of Prince Edward of York, 
Lady Alexandra Duff was heiress presump- 
tive to her great-grandmother. Indeed, for 
nearly four years the Duke of Fife’s eld- 
est daughter was fifth in the succession, 
and the probability of her ultimately be- 
coming Queen of England and Empress of 
India was much discussed. 

Born in London on May 17, 1891, it was 
decided after much deliberation that the 
Prince of Wales’s first grandchild was only 
to bear the rank and title of a Duke’s 
daughter, and in this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that a child who might pos- 
sibly have become Queen of England is 
not considered a Princess of the blood royal. 
There was at one time a suggestion that a 
special title should be bestowed on the 
Duchess of Fife’s little daughter; but both 
the Duke and Duchess expressed a wish 
that she should not receive the title of 
Royal Highness. 

Lady Alexandra Duff was christened at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The Queen 
was her chief sponsor, her other godmother 
being the Queen of Denmark, for whom 
the Ssincess of Wales acted as proxy. Her 
godfathers were the Prince of Wales and 
the late Duke of Clarence, and she was 
given the names of Alexandra Victoria Al- 
berta Edwina Louise. The water used on 
this occasion was brought from the Jor- 
dan by Lord Rowton, and the baby’s chris- 
tening robe was trimmed with a piece of 
rich Irish lace which was an heirloom in 
the Fife family. The Duchess of Fife’s 
second child, Lady Maud Duff, is growing 
very like’ her mother’s favorite sister and 
her own namesake. Both little girls are 
thoroughly Scotch and spend a certain por- 
tion of each year in their father’s native 
land, either at New Mar Lodge on Deeside 
or at Duff House. The Duchess, who strong- 
ly resembles the Princess of Wales, is a 
most affectionate and devoted mother, and 
spends much of her leisure with her chil- 
dren. 

Owing to the fact that Prince Louis of 
Battenberg has entered the English Navy 
and so become to all intents. and purposes 
an Englishman, ‘his three children have a 
right to consider themselves as forming a 
part of the group of her Majesty’s British 
great-grandchildren. Their mother, née 
Princess Victoria of Hesse, spent much of 
her youth with the Queen, and her eldest 
ehild, Princess Victoria Alice Blizabeth 
Julia Mary, was born at Windsor on Feb. 

, 1885. Princess Louis’s second child, 
also.a daughter, was born at Schloss Hei- 
ligenberg on July 13, 1889. Her youngest 
child and only son, Prince Louis Victor 
George Henry Sergius, was born at Darm- 
stadt on Novy. 6, 2. Unlike their cou- 
sing. Princess Beatrice’s children, the Louis 
Battenbergs rarely stay very long in one 
place. Ther lead the life of so many nayal 
officers’ children, for Princess Louis has 
always preferred to aecempeny her hus- 
b 4 whenever it was ible, 

William I. is the first King of Prussia 
to whom six sons have been born in an un- 
interrupted line. rge families, however, 
have always been the rule and not the 
enceptia among the Hohengzollerns, the 
Elector Albert Achilles having had twenty- 
one children, and jericks William 
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children--six sons and a daughter. Of these 
the most important from every point of 
view is the Crown Prince, now a fine-look- 
ing lad of fourteen. He was born at the 
Marble Palace, Potsdam, at a time when 
his father was only_ heir-presumptive of 
the then German Emperor. Still the birth 
of William I.’s great-grandson was cele- 
brated with much .pomp throughout the 
German Empire, and his young mother 
even then known far and wide for her kind 
heart and womanly tact, sent to all the 
maternity wards of Berlin in order to fina 
out how many boys had been born on the 
same day as her son. To each of these 
lucky little mortals was sent a complete 
layette, and, thus the birth of their future 
Emperor became a personal matter for con- 
peteetion in all the poorer quarters of the 
own. 

The Prince, who was given the names of 
Frederick William Victor Augustus Ernest, 
was christened, as have been his five suc- 
ceeding brothers and his little sister, in a 
marvelous mediaeval font of Silesian beat- 
en gold, enriched with long rows of names 
—for all the Hohenzollerns have a right to 
be baptized in this historic baptismal bowl. 
Prince William, for so he was known till 
his father became Emperor, was also cra- 
died in the bassinet which once contained 
the infant form of Frederick the Great. 
This quaint wooden cradle is kept in the 
Berlin Museum, but it is occasionally taken 
out in order to accommodate for a short 
period some royal baby considered worthy 
of the honor. When this oceurs the name 
of the cradle’s latest occupant is embroid- 
ered across the tiny quilt. 

On July 7, 1883, was born Prince William 
Hitel Frederick Christian Charles. He has 
up to the present time shared the educa- 
tion of his elder brother. He was followed 
in quick succession by Prince Adalbert Fer- 
dinand Beringer Victor, born July 14, 1884; 
Prince Augustus William Henry Gunther 
Victor, born Jan. 26, 1887; Prince Oscar 
Charles Gustavus Adolphus, who was born 
July 27, 1888, and Prince Joachim, Francis 
Humbert, first of the Kaiser’s children 
born after his accession, and the only 
Prince in the direct line who can boast ot 


. being a Berliner by birth, for he was born 


in the capital on Dec. 17, 1880. 

The German Emperor’s only daughter, 
born in the Autumn of 1892, two years 
after Prince Joachim, was hailed with 
great rejoicings, and the fact that her 
birth took place in her father and mother’s 
early married home, the Marble Palace, 
gave them both great pleasure. She was 
christened Victoria, after her great-grand- 
mother, grandmother, and her mother, and 
Louise after the good Queen of Prussia-- 
whose. personality is so closely entwined 
with that of the history of her country— 
and Adelaide Matilda Charlotte, in mem- 
ery of divers relations. 

Even those who sympathize but little 
with the Emperor as a statesman and ruler 
must admit that he has proved himself io 
be a model husband and father. ‘Notwith- 
standing his many duties and the all-ahb- 
sorbing cares of state with which he is sur- 
rounded, his Imperial Majesty always finds 
time to occupy himself actively with the 
education and well-being of his children. 
Not a week goes by but he has long con- 
versations with their tutors, during which 
the Princes’ various mental peculiarities 
and aptitudes are thoroughly discussed. 
William II., unlike most modern fathers, 
has a great horror of all that savors of 
overwork and brain fatigue. He early made 
it a principle that his children should 
never have their minds cultivated at the 
expense of their bodies, and it is evident 
to all those who are brought into contact 
with the imperial family that the young 
Princes are to be made, above all, soldiers 
and men of action. 

The Crown Prince is very musical—a _tal- 
ent which he inherits from many of his 
forbears, notably his great-grandfather, the 
late Prince Consort. He began learning the 
violin when he was only five years old, 
and is now a fine performer. This is for- 
tunate, for, as the years go by he will fina 
it difficult to devote much time to purely 
civilian accomplishments. Already he is 
being thoroughly grounded in the art of 
military tactics, and whenever it is possi- 
ble he is present when his father receives 
the army chiefs in conference or reviews 
a portion of his immense army. Indeed, 
the three eldest sons of the German Em- 
péeror all hold the rank of Lieutenant in 
the First Regiment of the Guards, and all 
possess the Order of the Black Eagle. 

The Crown Prince and Prinee Eitel have 
now passed out of their private tutor’s 
hands; they are being educated at Ploen, 
in Holstein, where they are among the 
most diligent pupils of the Military School, 
a famous institution established in the fine 
old fortress. A number of professors be- 
longing to the Kiel University also give 
them special lessons. The two Princes 
will remain at Ploen four years, that is, 
till 1900. They will then proceed to Bonn, 
where both their father and their grand- 
father lived happy student lives for a 
while. It is not improbable that Prince 
Hitel will spend a couple of years at Ox- 
ford, for William II. has a great belief in 
English education, and he has on more 
than one occasion shown his marked ad- 
miration for British university life. The 
Crown Prince will become an active mem- 
ber of the German Army as soon as he is 
considered strong enough to do so, but he 
is at present extremely delicate. It is 
said that the Emperor intends closely to 
associate his son with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and that it was with this ob- 
ject in view that he lately purchased Count 
von Tugenheim’s villa, in Potsdam. This 
beautiful house will become the official res- 
idence of the Crown Prince as soon as his 
father considers him of an age to under- 
take the responsibilities of a separate estab- 
lishment. 


Prince Adatbert is to follow his uncle, 
Prince Henry’s, naval career, and, appro- 
priately enough, he showed even in his in- 
fancy a marked predilection for all that 
concerns the sea and maritime affairs. 

Everything is done to encourage this 
taste, and among his most cherished per- 
sonal possessions is a beautiful miniature 
model of the yacht Hohenzollern, presented 
to him as a Christmas gift by his father 
and mother. 

Following the excellent traditions of the 
British royal family, the German Emperor 
and Empress have always done everything 
in their power to preserve among their chil- 
dren a simplicity of life rarely to be found 
in the nurseries and schoolrcoms of those 
born to great wealth. The young Princes 
are always encouraged to speak their minds 
freely—except, of course, when strangers 
are present—and the Emperor has directed 
that any questions asked by the Crown 
Prince and his brothers should be answered 
as simply and truthfully as possible, and 
never shirked or explained in an inade- 
quate manner. 

Each Christmas, and on many other oc- 
easions, such as a birthday or festival, 
after the young Princes and their little 
sister have been shown the many splendid 
gifts sent to them from their relations and 
friends, a selection is made, and all that 
are not wanted are sent off to the Berlin 
hospitals to be distributed to the sick chil- 
dren. 

The Empress spends a great deal of her 
time with her younger children. All their 
clothes are made under her direct super- 
vision, and every matter concerning their 
welfare is to her of the deepest moment. 

Although German is, of course, habitual- 
ly spoken in the royal nurseries and school- 
rooms, the Emperor's children regard Eng- 
lish in almost the same light as they do 
their mother tongue. They always speak 
that language to their governess—a young 
English lady—and they are familiar with 
all the story books dear to English children. 

Prineess Victoria Louise is adored by her 
brothers, especially by her chosen friend 
and companion, little Prince Joachim. The 
two children are often photographed to- 
gether, and the most prominent object in 
the Empress’s boudoir is a pretty group 
showing the brother and sister nestling up 
to one another. This was executed to the 
order of the Emperor by a well-known 
Prussian sculptor, and presented by his 
Majesty to his wife on her birthday. 

The youngest child of William II. strong- 
ly resembles her mother, being plump, fair, 
and blue-eyed—in fact, an ideal German 
baby. 

The Queen’s eldest great-grandchild is the 
daughter and only child of the hereditary 
Prince and Princess of Saxe-Meiningen. She 
has always been an important personage 
in the German royal family, especially as 
her mother, née Princess Charlotte of Prus- 
sia, is by far the most accomplished of 
the Empress Frederick's daughters. 

The young Princess, who was born on 
May 12, 1879, was christened Victoria Feo- 
dora Marian Marie. She spent her child- 
hood in the beautiful Schloss Heilingenberg, 
in the Thuringian Mountains; but since the 
marriage of the present Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen to an actress, now bearing the 
title of Freifrau von Heldburg, the hered- 
itary Duke and Duchess have preferred to 
spend the greater portion of each year in 
Berlin, where they possess a very fine town 
house, which in more than one respect re- 
calls an English rather than a German 
mansion. 

Princess Feodora is a distinguished-look- 
ing girl, and is said to be the only one of 
the younger members of the royal family 
who bears the slightest resemblance to the 
late Empress Augusta. She is exceedingly 
musical, and, under the tuition of Friiulein 
Marie Wurm has become an accomplished 
pianist. She also devotes a certain portion 
of her time to painting. 

Owing to the relative position of Meinin- 
gen and Coburg, Princess Feodora, when 
living in the country, spends much of her 
leisure with the Duke and Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg’s younger children, and when 
her father and mother are traveling she 
is always confided to the eare of her grand- 
mother, the Empress Frederick, who be- 
stows on her the same affection and per- 
sonal attention that she formerly gave to 
her own daughters. 

Princess Feodora will in time become one 
of the greatest—if not the greatest—heir- 
esses !n Europe, and her marriage is al- 
ready the subject of anxious consideration 
the more-so eit in addition to her vast 
Wealth, her poaltion ag eldest niece of the 
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German Emperor makes her a very desir- 
able parti. F 

Among the youngest of her Majesty’s 
German great-grandchildren are the two lit- 
tle sons of the Prince and Princess Fred- 
erick Charies of Hesse-Cassel. Prince Fred- 
erick William Sigismund Victor will not be 
three years old till Nov. 23 next, and his 
brother, Prince Maximilian Frederick Will- 
iam George Edward, is a year younger. 
Their mother, who is the youngest sister 
of the German. Emperor, is very fond of 
England, and her children cre being 
brought up with great simplicity in their 
beautiful country home, Schloss Rumpen- 
heim. 

Prince Waldemar of Prussia may be said 
to be doubly connected with Queen Vic- 
toria, for both of his parents are her grend- 
children, his father being the second son 
of the Empress Frederick and his mother 
the daughter of Princess Alice. 

Prince Waldemar, who was named after 
his father’s brother, the little Prince whose 
death in 1879 was so deeply mourned by 
his mother, then Crown Princess oi Ger- 
many, was born on March 20, 1889, at the 
royal schloss at Kiel. Destined for a naval 
career, the Prince from infancy has been 
accustomed to the sea. His mother, P.in- 
cess Irene, is devoted to yachting, and her 
son also shares her love of horses and 
animals. 

Prince Waldemar leads a far simpler 
existence than that of his little imperial 
cousins. He is especially fortunate in his 
home. The royal schloss at Kiel is one of 
the most interesting and picturesque of 
royal residences, having been built in the 
thirteenth century and enlarged by Cath- 
erine II. of Russia, and is, as may be imag- 
ined, full of historical associations. Owing 
to his being an only child, the Prince is the 
constant companion of his father and moth- 
er and accompanies them on all their 
travels. He is a great favorite with our 
Queen, and can speak English as well as 
German. 

Prince Charles, or Carol, of Roumania 
possesses among royal babies the unique 
distinction of having only one name. He 
was born on Oct, 3, 1893, before his pretty 
young mother (née Princess Marie of Edin- 
burgh) had completed her eighteenth year. 
Both he and his little sister—christened 
Elizabeth, after the poet Queen of Rou- 
mania—were born at Pelesch, which is 
one of the most beautiful royal residences 
in the world, and is situated in the heart 
of the Carpathian Mountains. 

Prince Carol was Queen Victoria’s sev- 
enteenth grandchild, and she takes a spee 
cial interest in his welfare, the more so be- 
cause his mother, Princess Ferdinand of 
Roumania, is known to be very fond of 
England. It was owing to her express de- 
sire that her eldest son was provided soon 
after his birth with an English nurse. This 
important person, whose position is a very 
agreeable one, is a young widow whose 
husband, an engineer, died shortly before 
the birth of her child. . The Crown Princess 
heard of her through an East End clergy- 
man’s wife, and an attaché was sent to 
l.ondon in order to escort her to Roumania. 
where she has proved herself in every way 
worthy of the trust reposed in her. 

Princess Elizabeth Marie Alice Victoria 
of Hesse is, like her cousin, Prince Walde- 
mar of Prussia, doubly descended from the 
Queen of England, She was born on March 
11, 1895, and is thought to resemble already 
her maternal grandmother, the Grand 
Duchess of Coburg. 

Not the least attractive of her Majesty’s 
great-grandchildren is' Prinee George De- 
kelia of Greece, now a beautiful child of 
six years. Few children in any rank of 
life possess so many relatives. Although 
only boasting one grandfather—the King 
of Greece, of whom the little Prince is, of 
course, the heir-presumptive—he still counts 
among his living forbears two great-grand- 
fathers, the King of Denmark and the 
Grand Duke Constantine; three great-grana- 
mothers, the Queen of Denmark, the Grand 
Duchess Constantine, and last, but not 
least, Queen Victoria, and two grand- 
mothers, the Empress Frederick and the 
Queen of Greece. He can boast of the im- 
posing number of forty-five aunts and un-« 
cles belonging to three generations and ta 
four of the greatest nations in the world. 

Both Prince Geerge and his brother, Al- 
exander, who will be three years old on 
Dec. 1 next, were baptized and are being 
brought up in the Greek Orthodox Church, 
With the exception of these two Princes, 
and their sister, born last month, the chil- 
dren of the Crown Prince of Roumania and 
the Empress of Russia’s tiny daughter, tha 
Grand Duchess Olga, allher Majesty’s greate 
grandchildren belong either to the Luther- 
an Church or to the Church of England. 

The Grand Duchess Olga of Russia is 
the youngest of her Majesty’s great-grand- 
daughters. She was born on Nov. 15 of 
last year, a few weeks before her cousin 
Prince Albert of York, and probably ne 
royal child has ever been looked for more 
eagerly or welcomed more tenderly than 
Czar Nicholas II.'s first born. Shortly after 
the happy event the Czarina wrote to one of 
her sisters: ‘‘ Every one except ourselves 
seems disappointed that the baby was not 
a boy; but for us there is no question of 
sex; our child is simply a gift from God.’’ 
And already the Russian people seem to 
share the young mother’s feeling, for the 
baby Princess is very popular, and her 
portrait hangs in many a peasant home in 
the country districts of Holy Russia. She 
has developed into an exceedingly pretty 
infant, strongly resembling her mother, 
who is, as most people know, one of the 
handsomest of Queen Victoria’s psrand- 
daughters. 

The layette prepared for the little Grand 
Duchess was far more elaborate than that 
used by Prince Edward of York. Never 
was a baby better provided for. As a mat- 
ter of fact. her Tmpeviel Highness will not 
require any new clothes for two or three 
years, for, in addition to a set of thirty- 
six dozen of each little garment required 
during infancy—all embroidered with wasa- 
ing silk, and whenever possible trimmed 
with the nest lace~were an immense 
number of little frocks and short coats eom- 
posed of quilted silks and vyelvets, and 
trimmed with the richest furs, every out- 
deor garment having a hood or cap to 
match. Tiny shoes, made of different col- 
ored leathers and lined with lamb’s wool, 
were also a feature of this miniature trous- 
seau, and on every article was embroidered 
a crown. 

The imperial christening took place at 
Tzarskoe Selo on the birthday of the Dow- 
ager Empress and on the anniversary of 
the Czar and Czarina’s wedding day. The 
Grand Duchess, lying on a crimson satin 
cushion, was earried to the chapel by Prin- 
cess Galitzin. Her godmothers were Queen 
Victoria, the Empress Frederick, the Queen 
of Greece, and the Empress Dagmar, and 
almost immediately after her birth the 
Grand Duchess received from her sponsors, 
notably from the Queen-Empress of Eng- 
— a@ number og beautiful and useful 
gifts. 





Unhappy Austria, 
From The Saturday Review. 

The cruel humiliation Austria suffered in 
Italy was followed by the crushing blow at 
Sadowa, and the not less painful collapse of 
a brother’s ambitions in Mexico. If the dig- 
nity of a Caesar was to be saved for the 
Hapsburgs out of the wreck, it seemed most 
likely to be achieved on the lines suggested 
by Count Beust. The choice once made, 
it was impossible to turn back. What is 
given as a boon to distressed nationalities 
in the name of progress cannot afterward 
be withdrawn on the plea’ of prudence. 
The result is pathetic, but there is no help 
for it. 

We see Croats, Ruthenians, Poles, Serv- 
ians, Wallachs, and the rest of the half- 
barbarous hardes cutting one another’s 
throats when they are not combining to 
insult the civilized Hungarians and Ger- 


mans, whose fate it is ta be their neigh- 
bors; we see Vienna itself in the hands of 
a fanatical anti-Semitic rabble, and we see 
the power of the only capable Parliament- 
ary party in Austria broken by hapeless 
dissensions. Truly, the domestic siate of 
the empire is nothing less than pitiable. Its 
influence in Europe is also a ing of the 
past. The Balkan States, which were its 
props in the Soutn, have publicly gone over 
t Russia, and its solitary remaining pro- 
tdetion against dismemberment is the alli- 
ahce with Italy, which covets Dalmatia, 
and with Germany, which is moving heaven 
and earth to establish secret relations witb 


Rusgsia. 


Capturing Elephants. 
From Chambers's Journal. 

The enterprise is organized for the amuse- 
ment of the Maharajah, and takes place 
only once in about four years, else the 
forest would be denuded of the big game. 
A small army, consisting of about 5,000 men 
and perhaps three elephants, and a few 
horses, take part in the hunt, and they 
carry tents and provisions just as if a cam- 
paign against a powerful enemy were in 
progress. When the pad marks of an ele- 
phant are found he is steadily tracked 
down, and as soon as he Is found, a trained 
Shier of his own species is urged against 

m. 


‘As a rule, he steadily retreats upon sight 
of his pursuers, and their object is to press 
him so as to tire him out. He then siands 
at bay, and the tug of war commences. The 
ypposing animals butt at one another with 
the heads down, and should one show his 
flank he is quickly brought to earth. When 
finally conquered, the wild elephant is 
pressed by his pursuers toward water, of 
which he is so much in need after his exer- 
tions that his hind legs can be shackled as 
he drinks. He is then kept attached 
ropes to other elephants until he gradually 
gets aceustomed to bondage, and a te 
months he is ¢ ately unds sonivel. 
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PROF. HADLEY’S “ ECONOMICS.” 


ECONOMICS: An Account of the Relations Be- 
tween Private Property and Public Welfare. 
By Arthur Twining Hadley, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in Yale University; Some- 
time Labor Commissioner of the State of Con- 
necticut; author of ‘‘ Railroad Transportation, 
Its History and Its Laws.’’ New-York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. ‘ 


Prof. Hadley’s book is marked in a high 
degree by common sense—not the sense 
common to all, but that useful intelligence 
which penetrates well to the essence of 
things and reaches results that can be un- 
derstood by the great body of fairly in- 
Structed ‘men. He makes a special dls- 
claimer of having written a simple book, 
and insists that his science cannot be made 
simple without grave risk of one-sided and 
mistaken statement. But there is simplic- 
ity and simplicity. His is certainly not ob- 
tained by sweeping assertions or by ig- 
noring difficulties. It is the sort that comes 
from study, digestion, logical conception,’ 
orderly arrangement, and, especially, by a 
sympathetic knowledge of the minds he is 
addressing. ‘‘Iu a professional experience,” 
he says, “about equally divided between 
the editorial room and the lecture room, lL 
have generally found that, barring certain 
necessary differences in form of presenta- 
tion, what is good teaching in one place 
is good in another. I have attempted,” 
he adds, “to make the book available for 
students in the broad sense of the term, 
as well as in the narrow sense; for those 
who are engaged in doing the world’s work 
as well as for those who are preparing 
themselves to do it.’’ In this it is our judg- 
ment that he has succeeded. The present 
writer is not competent to pass o1 what 
may be called the technical merits of the 
work. He is not sufficiently familiar with 
the literature of scientific economics to say 
how far Prof. Hadley agrees or disagrees 
with the recent writers of more or less 
authority, or how far his theories are in- 
fiuenced by others or are original. Our 
yiew of this work is that of an observer 
and student of those practical questions in 
economics that have for the past thirty 
years pressed with increasing urgency upon 
the attention of the journalist in the course 
of his daily occupation. To such an ob- 
server and student a book that attempts 
to elicit from the complex current of events 
out of which these questions have arisen 
such generalizations as are possible is nec- 
essarily interesting, and of the degree of 
success attained, of the value of the gener- 
alizations to those who seek guidance in 
actual affairs, he is not, perhaps, a bad 
judge. 

At the very threshold of a discussion of 
the “relations between private property 
and public welfare’’ the author neces- 
sarily strikes the conflict between the “ in- 
dividualists "’ and the “ Socialists.” He 
does not avoid it nor he enlist in 
either camp. By an acute statement he re- 
duces the conflict to what we may call its 
lowest terms, and prepares himself to ex- 
amine with reasonable impartiality the 
Views of each. 

Individualism is not a creed or a plat- 
form, but a way of looking at things, and 
the same may be said of Socialism. The 
difference between individualists and So- 
cialists is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment. It comes from a difference in con- 
stitution, which leads the individualist to 
calculate the large and remote consequences 
of any measure and ignore the immediate 
details, while the Socialist feels the im- 
mediate details so strongly that he dis- 
trusts the somewhat abstract lines of 
thought which the individualist is prone to 
follow. There is always some danger that 
the individualist will undervalue the emo- 
tional element in dealing with economic 
matters. Men of the more purely intel- 
lectual type are liable to mistakes of this 
sort. Reasoning about human conduct is 
full of chances of error; and if the out- 
come of such reasoning is to leave a con- 
siderable number of human beings in hope- 
less misery, the Socialist is justified in 
demanding that every premise and every 
inference In the chain of reasoning be 
tested, and every rational experiment be 
made to see whether such a consequence 
is really inevitable. 


In matters of legislation, however, the 
chances are with the individualist. ‘It is 
safe to say that the harm which has been 
done by laws based on unemotional reason- 
ing is but a drop in the bucket compared 
with that which has been done by laws 
based on unreasoning emotion.’’ ‘“ For leg- 
islation is essentially a matter of remote 
consequences. The man who tries to reason 
out these consequences will occasionally 
make mistakes; the man who refuses to 
reason them out will habitually do so.” 

This is a fair example of the spirit of 
Prof. Hadley’s writing. The scope of it is 
too extended and it embraces too many 
subjects in considerable detail to permit 
any very close examination of it in the 
space at our command. The titles of the 
chapters show. this: ‘‘ Public and Private 
Wealth,”’ * Economic Responsibility,” 
** Competition,’ ~ Speculation,” *“* Invest- 
ment of Capital,” ‘‘ Combination of Capi- 
tal,” ** Money,” ** Credit,” * Protts,” 
“ Wages,” “‘ Machinery and Labor,” “ Co- 
operation,” ‘“* Protective Legislation,’’ and 
“*Government Revenues.” 

she distinctive character of the book is 
indicated in the title—‘‘ An account of the 
re.ations between private property and pub- 
lic welfare.’”” The essential implication is 
that .he rights, privileges, and duties of 
the owners of private property are to be 
judged by the effect upon the public welfare 
—which is a different thing from public 
wealth. It is recognized that private prop- 
erty is not a sacred thing, that it is not 
decreed of Providence in any definite form, 
that it is clearly not unchangeable; that, on 
the contrary, it is the result of evolution 
which cannot be taken to have ceased. As 
to this, and as to all other matters demand- 
ine possible action, through legislation or 
through public opinion, we ‘“ must try to 
discover in which direction human evolution 
is tending, and call a thing good or bad ac- 
cording as it perpetuates itself by conform- 
ing to this tendency or destroys itself by 
resisting it.” 

his opens the way to the use of the his- 
torical method, and requires it, and, so far 
as we are able to judge, Prof. Hadley ap- 
plies this method with discrimination, often 
acutely, and generally with marked success, 

One of the most interesting examples of 
his use of this method and of his general 
mode of argument is his discussion of the 
vast problem involved in the theory of the 
Malthusians. Briefly stated, this problem 
is: Does population tend to increase faster 
than the food supply? This, of course, is a 
crude statement, and Prof. Hadley’s is 
comprehensive and careful. But under- 
neath all lies this almost brutal question. 
In elaborating it, Prof. Hadley discusses 
with clearness the various systems by 
which poverty may be relieved. Still, if 
the answer to the main question be yes, 
then such systems are mere palliatives; 
they may defer the catastrophe, and enable 
certain generations to escape it. They can- 
not prevent it, nor materally change its 
terrible nature. 

Prof. Hadley does not answer the ques- 
tion, but he leaves the impression that the 
preponderance of evidence is for the af- 
firmative. Under the “law of diminishing 
returns,” there is a limit where the applica« 
tion of skill and capital to land ceases to 
bring greater yield. When population has in- 
creased so as to require the product of all 
the land at its highest cultivation, it must 
—assuming the correctness of this law— 
cease to increase. And when the annual 
supply of subsistence is just equal to the 
annual requirements of a stati 
tion, either some means not yet’ known for 
@qual distribution must be found, or there 
will be inevitable poverty and suffering. 
This seems the conclusion warranted by the 
author’s statement of the problem. 

It ig not exactly a pressing problem. We 
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tong time, and for a very long time are 
sure to get, increased food supplies greater 
than the increased requirement,’ partly 
from improved culture, which has not 
reached its limit, partly from land previous- 
ly unused, Poverty is relatively lessening. 

The race, on the average, is better fed, as 
it is also better clad and housed. ‘There is 
no room for doubt as to that. Neverthe- 
less, granting the facts as we have sum- 
marized them, the end is sure. No thought- 
ful man, who is humane, can look forward 
to it without something like despair. We 
believe, however, that we may take refuge 
in doubt whether the facts are as they 
seem. It is possible to state the law of 
diminishing returns in teo strict terms. 
For instance, the experiments in sheep 
pasturing at the University of Michigan— 
if we recall correctly—the record not be- 
ing accessible—are reported to have shown 
that land properly treated can be made to 
support some five times as many sheep as 
was deemed possible ten years ago. Then 
there is the chance that articles of food not 
now largely known or used may be discov- 
ered or developed, as maize and potatoxs 
were in their time. Again, and this the 
author notes, there is the possible improve- 
ment in the preparation of food, an art 
that is almost in its infancy and has al- 
ready made signal advances. Nor is it un- 
thinkable that in the centuries of evolu- 
tion that must elapse before the end we 
have feared can come the human race may 
discover the secret either of equitable dis- 
tribution or of restraint of multiplication 
to the limit of actual subsistance, or of 
both. The man who in view of these pos- 
sibilities declines to despair and resolutely 
does hig best in the meantime, cannot be 
accused of silly optimism. 

It is difficult, as we have said, in a news- 
paper review of a book of such scope to 
give more than a general idea wf its charac- 
ter and express a general judgment of its 
merits. The latter are certainly h’gh. The 
book is exceedingly well adapted to its pur- 
pose as a text book for advanced students. 
It is a distinct advantage that ‘‘ those who 
are preparing to do the world’s work” 
should be so clearly and impressively in- 
formed as to the conclusions reached by 
careful students concerning the practical 
problems presented by that work. It is, for 
example, an important thing that the young 
men leaving college shall have ‘a realiz- 
ing sense” that the relations of empioyer 
and employed are as much a matter for sci- 
entific observation as is philology or geol- 
ogy or physiology. There is a certain body 
of acquired and tested fact in the domain 
of economics that is no more subject to 
question than what are now called “ laws”’ 
in other fields of science. The employer of 
to-day who starts on any considerable en- 
terprise with the expectation of ignoring 
union in various forms and in various de- 
grees among the employed is as sure to 
meet failure as the surgeon who should 
deliberately ignore the effect of antiseptics. 
On the other hand, the man who imagines 
that there is only one side to the questions 
constantly arising between employer and 
employed, and that they can safaty he con- 
sidered solely in the light of A priori as- 
sumptions, however noble or beautiful in 
their apparent nature, will find himself lia- 
ble to do a great deal of harm. One of 
the great merits, and, to us, one of the 
charms, of Prof. Hadley’s work is the 
clearness with which he demonstrates that 
neither the material nor the ethical element 
in these problems can rightly or safely be 
disregarded. He recognizes plainly enough 
the evil and suffering and hardship that ex- 
ist, but the remedial agencies proposed 
he subjects to a penetrating examination. 
On the whole, as is to be ex.2cted, be 
finds no great hope in direct governmental 
action. This is limited by two facts. One 
is that the men who constitute the Govern- 
ment cannot possibly know all the elements 
of the problems with which they deal. The 
second is that they are themselves subject 
to temptation in the use of power which is 
even more efficient, when abused, for mis- 
chief than it is when used most wisely and 
honestly for good. He does not, neverthe- 
less, condemn all action by the Governn-ent, 
since he finds certain regulation at once 
necessary and possible to the Government 
alone. Where the line can be drawn, or 
how, it is difficult to say. No trustworthy 
and definite principle can be laid down. 
But by careful experiment we can come 
nearer and nearer to it. 

With this very inadequate indication of 
our estimate of the value of Prof. Hadley’s 
book we must content ourselves, 





LADY BLESSINGTON AND HER SET. 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON. 
By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 12mo. 2 vols, 
New-York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Countess of Blessington was a re- 
markable woman from whatever standpoint 
she may be judged. As Margaret Power 
she was one of the six more or less neg- 
lected children of a drunken Irish squireen— 
a man of good family, but whdse unsteadi- 
ness and love of display finally effectea 
his ruin. In her youth she was of a nerv- 
ous and delicate disposition. At the early 
age of fifteen this child—for she was noth- 
ing more—was forced by her father to mar- 
ry Capt. Maurice St. Leger Farmer, a man 
afflicted from his birth with temporary in- 
sanity, addicted to drink, and cursed in 
addition with an exceedingly jealousy tem- 
per and an arrogant manner. Her father 
thought only of ridding himself of what 
he deemed an incumbrance, and her moth- 
er, to whom she confided her repulsion 
and disgust, in the hope of sympathy and 
protection, rated her as a foolish girl, 
whose books had filled her head with non- 
sense, With no one to aid and befriend 
her, escape was hopeless, and the marriage 
was celebrated on the 7th of March, 1804. 
They lived together only three months, 
when her husband’s regiment was ordered 
away, and she absolutely refused to ac- 
company him. Shortly after his regiment 
arrived at its destination, in a moment of 
passion, he made an attack on his superior 
officer. This was attributed to insanity, 
and he was allowed to sell out and obtain 
an appointment in India, whither he went 
alone. 


However short was this union, it was long 
enough to leave a lasting impress upon 
Lady Blessington, for “* he treated her with 
personal violence; he would strike her on 
the face, and often left her without food 
till she was nearly famished.”’ On the de- 
parture of her husband she returned to 
her father’s house, where she was treated 
as if she alone were responsible for the 
wretchedness of her marriage. At this time 
she met many men who were attracted by 
the beauty, intelligence, and fascination of 
the lonely wife. Among them was a Capt, 
Thomas Jenkins, a man of family, with 
affable manners and considerable fortune— 
in short, the very opposite of her husband. 
He became deeply impressed by her. Sud- 
denly she heard that her husband was 
about returning home. and intended living 
with her, having lost his place through 
intemperance. Anything was preferable to 
a return to the old life, and, accordingly, 
she left her father’s house with Capt. Jen- 
kins. and went to Hampshire. She had 
been living with Jenkins for six years when 
she met Lord Blessington, then a widower 
and about thirty-seven years of age. Ten 
years before this Lord Blessington had 
met a lady named Brown, whose beauty 
was the means of parting her from her 
husband. Enthusiastic in all things, but 
especially in love, he carried away the wo- 
man who charmed him. She bore him two 
children, a boy and a girl, before her 
husband was considerate enough to die, 
when my lord made her my lady, in grati- 
tude for which she bore him two other 
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diner and the Right Hon. Luke Welling- 
ton, Viscount Mountjoy. Soon after the 
birth of her second son,’ the mother be- 
came ill, and shortly after reaching the 
Continent she died, Her husband provided 
her with a funeral which became the talk 
of three European capitals. and cost him 
from three to four thousand pounds.” 

Margaret Farmer had known Lord Bles- 
sington in Ireland. He soon professed his 
love for her, and made her an offer of 
marriage provided she obtained a divorce 
from her husband. The opportunity of re- 
lief from her distressing position. and of 
being made a wife was welcomed by her 
with profound gratitude. ‘‘ Her feelings un- 
derwent no change toward Capt. Jenkins, 
whom, without loving, she liked.” The 
death of her husband, who jumped, in a 
drunken fit, from a window in the Fleet, 
where he had been entertained by a com- 
pany of friends. who were under the ban 
of the law, obviated the necessity of a 
divorce, and on the 16th of February, 1818, 
she became Marguerite, Countess of Bles- 
sington. Mr. Molloy writes: 

Lady Blessington had not at this time 
reached her thirtieth year, and the joyous- 
ness of life lay before her. The attrac- 
tions of her youth had deepened with her 
years; education, sorrow, and experience 
had united in giving her mind a breadth 
and training which her face expressed. 
The wistfulness of her eyes, the sweetness 
of her smile, the piquancy of her features, 
her grace of movement, her charm of man- 
ner, and the melody of her voice combined 
to make her a fascinating woman,” 

She was at once raised to a higher sphere. 
Her husband, as a peer of the realm, was 
rich, highly educated, possessed of a wide 
acquaintance with prominent persons at 
home and abroad, and as lavish and extrav- 
agant as a good-natured Irishman could be. 
In fact, extravagance in all things and 
an easy-going disposition were the con- 
spicuous traits of his character. Their 
house in St. James’s Square. immediately 
became the meeting place of the artists, 
littérateurs, and statesmen of the day, who 
were attracted no less by the generosity 
of the popular husband than by the beauty, 
intelligence, and sympathy of the wife. At 
first. it seems difficult to understand where 
and how Lady Blessington became pos- 
sessed of the education that enabled her 
to maintain her position of intimacy with 
so many talented men: When young she 
had no educational advantages whatever. 
But she was fond of reading, and had a 
lively imagination, so, with a quick and re- 
ceptive mind, she drew the best from those 
about her, and her tact and magnetic man- 
ner did the rest. 

About three years after Lady Blessington 
came to London she met Count Alfred 
d’Orsay, who was then just twenty-one, 
“whose history was subsequently to be- 
come intimately interwoven with her own.” 
The Count was a remarkably handsome 
man, and ‘“ the beauty of his person was en- 
hanced by his great physical strength; 
moreover, he was brilliant as a conversa- 
tionalist, soldierly in his bearing, a lover 
of art, skilled in all manly exercises, and 
elegant in his attire—one, in fact, whom 
nature had richly endowed and whom fate 
had deigned to figure in romance.” 

In 1822 the Blessingtons determined to 
leave London. Lord Blessington wished to 
go to Ireland, while his wife expressed a 
desire to visit Italy. ‘‘It is almost needless 
to say that Lady Blessington’s wishes were 
carried out by a husband so devoted to 
her,”” and they left England for an extend- 
ed Continental trip. They were accom- 
panied by Mary Anne Power, Lady Blessing- 
ton’s youngest sister, and were joined in 
Paris by Count d'Orsay. Traveling in 
those days, especially by people of position, 
who carried all their comforts and luxuries 
with them, was a great undertaking. There 
were carriages for the members of the 
party and carriages for the servants, with a 
separate conveyance for the courier, besides 
wagons for the transportation of the lug- 
gage and a thousand and one other things. 
At Genoa they met Lord Byron, a former 
acquaintance of Lord Blessington, Byron 
was then living at the house of Count 
Gamba, the father of his latest love, the 
Countess Guiccioli. Lady Blessington soon 
became friendly with Byron and wrote of 
him as follows: 

His head is peculiarly well shaped, the 
forehead high, open, and highly indicative 
of intellectual power; his eyes are gray and 
expressive; one is visibly larger than the 
other; his nose looks handsome in profile, 
but in front is somewhat clumsy; the eye- 
brows are well defined and flexible; the 
mouth js faultless, the wager: lip being of 
Grecian shortness, and both as finely chis- 
eled, to use an artist’s phrase, as those 
of an antique statue. There is a scornful 
expression in the latter feature that does 
not deteriorate from its beauty. His chin 
is large, but well shaped, and «not at all 
fleshy, and finishes well his face, which is 
of an oval form. His hair has already 
much of silver ova Se dark-brown curls, 
its texture is very silky, and although it re- 
treats from his temples, leaving his fore- 
head very bare, its growth at the sides and 
back of his head is very abundant. Were 
I to point out the prominent defect of Lord 
Byron, I should say it was flippancy and a 
total want of that natural self-possession 
and dignity which ought to characterize a 
man of birth and education. 

From Genoa they went to Naples, where 
they hired the Palazzo Belvedere, “a 
princely building on a hill, that gave it a 
magnificent prospect, and surrounded by 
gardens that overlooked the bay.’ Here 
they gave themselves to sightseeing and 
entertaining; ‘“‘ their hospitality was wide- 
spread and warm-hearted.” About this 
time Lord Blessington’s fortune was be- 
ginning to feel the burden of his contin- 
ved expenditure, and he was obliged to 
return to England. He went alone, the 
rest of the party staying in Naples. On 
his return he brought with him Charles 
Mathews, the younger, who remained with 
them for the Winter, delighting them fre- 
quently with his powers of impersonation, 
His mother was one of the few friends of 
Lady Blessington among those of her own 
sex. Her position before her marriage 
kept the ladies of England from knowing 
her. 

After three years at Venice they went to 
Florence, where the same scheme of pleas- 
ure and entertainment was kept up. Here 
they met Lamartine and Walter Savage 
Landor. Of Lamartine, Lady Blessington 
says: “‘ He dresses so perfectly like a gen- 
tleman that one would never suspect him 
to be a poet; no shirt collars turned over 
an apology for a cravat; no curls falling on 
the collar of his coat.’””’ Landor was then 
about fifty. He had married in haste and 
was repenting at his leisure, for his wife 
was of a nagging disposition and his home 
was uncomfortable. But his temperament 
must have rendered him an extremely diffi- 
cult person to have lived with. He was 
saturated with conceit and disappointed with 
his measure of success. ‘‘ His affection for 
animals led him to treat them as human 
beings, but his temper forever banished 
peace.”” He and Lady Blessington became 
great friends; she sympathized with him 
and liked him for his independence, and 
they long corresponded with one another. 

In 1827 the Blessingtons went to Rome 
and ‘‘ began anew the round of social life 
they had known in Florence and Naples.” 
While in Rome, they met, among others, 
Hortense Bonaparte, erome Bonaparte, 
Mme. Letitia Bonaparte, and Hallam, thé 
historian. Lady Blessington also met in 
Reme the Countess Guiccioli. ‘“ With regu- 
lar features, a delicately fair complexion, 
white teeth, beautiful red and gold hair, a 
finely modeled bust, and well-shaped arms, 
she had every claim to be considered hand- 
some, but there was an absence of any 
exalted beauty which might naturally have 
been expected in one who had won the 
ardent love of a man like Byron, and, 
stranger still, who had kept it till his 
death.” The Countess’'s husband was still 
alive, and she was dependent upon the in- 
come he gave her under the decree of sepa- 
ration. 
Blessington that he had left the Countess 
£10,000 in his~ will, but when he died no 
such paper was found. 

While the Blessingtons were in Florence 
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for Blessington’s daughter by his first 
wife, and Count d’Orsay. The Count had 
never seen her, but that didn’t matter, es- 
pecially as under the marriage settlement 
he. received £20,000, The girl was sent for 
and married the Count in Rome in 1827. In 
refutation of the scandal that afterward 
was circulated about Lady Blessington and 
d’Orsay it may be said that she undoubt- 
edly had possessed sufficient influence with 
her husband to prevent this marriage. 

In 1828 the Blessingtons went to Paris, 
where they rented a beautiful house once 
owned by Maréchal Ney. In the following 
Spring Lord Blessington died from an at- 
tack of japoplexy, in his forty-sixth year. 
Lady Blessington now found her affairs 
greatly changed. She only received an an- 
nuity of £2,000 a year, and after the prodi- 
gality of her husband it seemed like a trifle. 
Then within four months scandal connected 
her with d’Orsay. It was first started by a 
London paper that sukgisted on the black- 
mail it was able to levy. She wrote her 
London solicitor about commencing an ac- 
tion, but he advised treating the matter 
with silent contempt. In 1830 Lady Bles- 
sington returned to London with her sis- 
ter and the Count and Countess d’Orsay, 
The next year the Countess, who was neg- 
lected both at home and abroad, “ instead 
of being the wife of her husband and the 
mistress of a home, found herself a super- 


*“numerary in a circle with whom she had no 


sympathy. Disagreement followed, and she 
and Count d’Orsay separated by mutual 
consent.”” The Countess finally settled in 
Paris, ‘‘ where she contracted a friendship 
with the Duc d'Orléans, whose sheltering 
kindness could not have been otherwise 
than thankfully received by one in so deso- 
late and peculiar a situation.”’ 

Lady Blessington’s friends, . those who 
knew her most intimately, were unanimous 
in their opinion that there was no founda- 
tion whatever for scandal. As Lady Bles- 
sington was incumbered with the support of 
her father, her brother and his family, and 
her youngest sister, she found it almost 
impossible to continue the manner of living 
which she had so long been accustomed to. 
She therefore sold her interest in the house 
in St. James’s Square and took a smaller 
one in Seamore Place. It was decorated after 
designs by d’Orsay, and, though small, was 
delightful. Her mind had developed from 
her travels and intercourse with so many 
prominent people, and she naturally turned 
to literature as a means of increasing her 
income. Her first effort was a series of 
contributions to the new monthly magazine 
entitled Journals of Conversations with 
Lord Byron. Her next work was a novel 
dealing with Irish politics called ‘‘ The Re- 
pealers,” and shortly after she became 
editor of The Book of Beauty, “a forerun- 
ner of the modern annuals.” Then her lit- 
erary work began in earnest, for her duties 
as editor brought her into close connection 
“not only with authors, poets, and essay- 
ists, but likewise with artists, engravers, 
editors, and critics.’’ 


She met Bulwer, the two Disraelis, Barry 
Cornwall, Marryat, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Campbell, and Albany Fonblanque. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli was then just’ entering on 
his wonderful career; he had already cele- 
brated the triumph of his first novel, “ Viv- 
ian Grey,’’ and had finished “The Young 
Duke,” the manuscript of which he had 
given to Bulwer for criticism. Bulwer re- 
viewed it at length, and in a manner not 
wholly favorable. . Disraeli threatened to 
destroy it, but on Bulwer’s assurance that 
it was a good book it was published. Dis- 
raeli was at that time the victim of a 
disease that seemed to baffle his physicians. 
“His head was heavy and dull, and he 
once fell in a trance from which he did 
not recover for a week.’ Travel was pre- 
scribed for him, to which his father gave a 
reluctant consent, and he went on a tour 
through Italy, Spain, and the East. On his 
return, restored to health, he published 
‘“‘Contarini Fleming,”’ said by Dean Mil- 
man, from its wonderful pictures of East- 
ern life, ‘‘ to be in no way inferior to ‘ Childe 
Harold.’” Disraeli was introduced to Lady 
Blessington by Count d'Orsay, and was 
her friend during the rest of her life, and, 
after the failure of his epic poem, sent his 
effusions in that line to her Book of Beauty. 

Another interesting friend of Lady Bles- 
sington was Edward Lytton Bulwer. “In 
appearance he was of ordinary size, his 
hair light, his eyes pale blue, his nose 
prominent, and his mouth full-lipped.” He 
married before he was twenty-five Rosina 
Doyle Wheeler, an Irish beauty. The mar- 
riage was in opposition to his mother’s 
wishes, to whom he was greatly attached, 
and, though he argued with her “that 
marriage was of all the cases the one in 
which a difference with parents is most 
yniversally allowed,” she long refused to 
become reconciled to his wife. When he 
wrote “ Pelham” it was denounced by his 
publisher’s principal reader as worthless. 
It was then handed to another, who thought 
so favorably of it that Colburn, the pub- 
lisher, was led to reaa it, to decide between 
the two conflicting reports. He pronounced 
it ‘‘ the book of the year,”’ and gave Bulwer 
a check for £500 for it. It was published 
anonymously, and became popular, espe- 
ciaHy in Paris. One of the most remarka- 
ble effects of the book ‘“‘ was to banish the 
fashion of wearing colored coats for even- 
ing dress, which was then the custom, 
Pelham having introduced black.” When 
Bulwer went to Italy, in 1832, Lady Bles- 
sington gave him letters to her friends 
there, and he wrote her: “ Your magic ex- 
tends even here, and the place to which 
you have given me letters of introduction 
seems to catch a charm from your beauty 
and an indorsement from your kindness.” 


When N. P. Willis went to London he 
brought a letter of introduction to Lady 
Blessington from Landor. He was the first 
American writer, with the exception of Mrs. 
Sigourney, whom she had met. His con- 
versation was interesting to her, and she 
took a great liking to him and invited him 
to her drawing rooms, where he met all her 
distinguished friends. Lady Blessington had 
many questions to ask about America, and 
was anxious to know if her friends Dis- 
raeli and Bulwer were popular there. When 
Lady Blessington brought out her novel 
“Thé Two Friends’ she was much con- 
cerned as to whether it was going to be a 
success or not, and Bulwer wrote her: 

As to your doubts, they foretell your 
success. I have always found one is never 
so successful as when one is least sanguine. 
I fell into the deepest despondency about 
“Pompeii” and ‘“‘ Eugene Aram,” and was 
certain, nay most presumptuous, about 
“ Devereux,’”’ which is the least generally 
popular of my writings. 

At this time Landor separated from his 
wife, being unable to bear longer with her. 
He left Italy with a broken heart, telling 
Southey it was ‘“‘the only délight of my 
existence,” and took up his residence at 
Bath, whence he made occasional vists 
to Lady Blessington. Lady Blesssing- 
ton now changed her residence from Sea- 
more Place to Kensington Gore, taking 
what was known as Gore House, once the 
residence of William Wilberforce. ‘ The 
rooms were large and lofty, the hall wide 
and stately, but the chiefest attractions of 
all were the beautiful gardens stretching at 
the back with their wide terraces, flower 
plots, extensive lawns, and fine old trees. 
The house itself was fitted up with ex- 
traordinary splendor. The library, which 
became the favorite room of its owner, ex- 
tended to the full length of the house from 
north, to south, its southern windows look- 
ing*on green pleasure grounds.” 

Here for thirteen years was the centre of 
the most intellectual society of the time. 
Here Prince Louis Napoleon, a refugee, 
was made welcome, and met many people 
of rank and position who were useful to 
him. He was a man of magnetic influence, 
and with unfathomed possibilities before 
him. excited great interest. Another visitor 
was Lady Blessington’s old friend. Countess 
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wrote her long letters on his journeying | 
through Italy and brought to their mutual 
friend, Landor, an ivy leaf from his old 
villa at Fiesole, which years after, whcn he 
died, was found among his posses*|_.1s. 

The debts of d’Orsay now amounted to 
£100,000, and one day papers in a suit were 
served upon him by a bailiff. Thereafter it 
was no longer safe for him to appear upon 
the street, and he took up his residence at 
Gore House, where he could exercise in 
the grounds without fear of arrest. Lady 
Blessington used every means in her power 
to get him a diplomatic position, but with- 
out avail. He then turned his attention to 
painting and sculpture. He painted the 
Duke of Wellington, and did a very good 
portrait of Byron. He also miade statu- 
ettes of Napoleon and Wellington and a 
number of his friends that were pronounced 
in excellent style. He was said to have 
been associated with Napoleon in his ef- 
forts to force his claims upon the French, 
but it is not at aJl probable that such was 
the case, Napoleon was finally imprisoned 
for life in the fortress at Ham, and when 
he made his escape in 1846 he went directly 
to London and Gore House, where he was 
welcomed by Lady Blessington, who in- 
vited him to live there, and rendered him 
every assistance in her power. 

Willis, who was always looking for 
“copy,”’ and used it, no matter where he 
found It, had described in a very free way 
some of Lady Blessington’s friends in his 
“Pencilings by the Way.’ He made un- 
complimentary remarks about Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, Fonblanque, and Marryat. It raised 
such a storm that on his second visit to 
London Lady Blessington would no longer 
invite him to her house when there was 
any chance of his meeting any one. Bul- 
wer told him what he thought of him in a 
very severe letter; Marryat ridiculed him 
in an article in The Metropolitan Review, 
and Willis got up a defense. Eventually 
a challenge was issued by Marryat, and 
it was only by the aid of friends that a 
duel was averted. 

In 1847 Lady Blessington found herself 
in sore financial trouble. On account of 
the famine her Irish annuity ceased en- 
tirely, and her income from her pen had 
greatly fallen off. She refused to borrow 
from her friends, and pledged a number of 
her jewels to meet her expenses, Finally 
she decided to break up her delightful home 
if necessary to pay her creditors. This was 
forced upon her in 1849, when a bailiff ef- 
fected an entrance to Gore House. D’ Orsay 
left immediately for Paris, and the house 
and its effects were placed under the ham- 
mer. An idle crowd of sightseers strolled 
through the rooms where so many famous 
persons had met, “ and over all was a sense 
of desolation, an air of desecration, an ap- 
pearance of downfall pitiful to feel and 
see.”” Twelve thousand pounds was real- 
ized from the sale—an amount that about 
covered Lady Blessington’s debts. 

Lady Blessington and her nieces mean- 
while had followed d’Orsay to Paris. Her 
jointure now began to be paid regularly 
again, and she hoped to do more writing. 
It was expected, too, that Napoleon, who 
was now President, would do something 
for d’Orsay, but they were asked to dinner 
and treated with a cold politeness that 
was the only return ever made for their 
hospitality and friendliness—a lively in- 
stance of the ingratitude of Princes. The 
Countess of Guiccioli, who had married 
the Marquis de Boissey, an old French 
nobleman, who boasted of his wife’s liaison 
with a famous poet, was very kind to Lady 
Blessington, and invited her to her house 
and gave her the use of her carriage. But 
Lady Blessington’s long-continued efforts 
for the support of herself and her rela- 
tives proved too much for her health, and 
she died quite suddenly and peacefully 
from enlargement of the heart on ‘the 4th 
of June, 1849, in her sixtieth year. 

D’Orsay erected to her memory a massive 
mausoleum of granite in the churchyard 
of Chambourcy prés de St. German-en- 
Laye. The ground around it was covered 
with turf and ivy from the garden of the 
house where she was born. In its interior 
were two stone sarcophagi, one for her 
and the other for d’Orsay. 





A STORY BY MRS. TRASK. 


WHITE SATIN AND HOMESPUN. By Katrina 
Trask, author of ‘‘ Under King Constantine,’’ 
‘“* Sonnets and Lyrics.’’ New-York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co. w 
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Mrs, Trask’s little story is conceived in 
much the same spirit as her poems, but is 
less successfully, if not less carefully, 
worked out. It is a story of love and Chris- 
tian charity. The hero, Morton Hunnewell, 
“read the story of the young man of great 
possessions who came to Christ—and took 
it literally; amd, although he had not great 
possessions, he sold what he had and 
moved into Delancey Street; and, though 
old Deacon Dunn his father’s friend, 
would tell you it was a pity, ‘a sad pity 
that young Hunnewell is not more like his 
father, old Deacon Hunnewell,’ he was, far 
more than Deacon Dunn imagined, like the 
Great All-Father, who sent no formula to 
man by the lips of the Living Word, no 
narrowing lines of bondage or negation, 
but chiefly the supreme and simple mes- 
sage, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’’ The heroine is Miss Katharine 
Van Santlandt, a young woman with 
great beauty, a double fortune, and a very 
pure and loving nature. 

It would not be fair to Mrs. Trask’s read- 
ers to outline the story of the loves of the 
self-devoted missionary and the heiress. It 
involves many vicissitudes and ends happi- 
ly in the common consecration of both to 
the work the man has undertaken. The 
writer’s purpose has plainly been to set 
forth the supreme obligation of this pecul- 
iar form of humanitarian labor, with the 
supreme happiness that it may bring. Her 
plot enables her to give a picture of life 
among the poorest and one of life among 
the richest. Each is drawn and colored with 
apparent realism as to features not general- 
ly recognized, nor, we confess, so far as we 
are concerned, very well known. The re- 
sult is striking, but mot convincing. The 
reader is impressed by the earnestmess-and 
the entire sincerity of the author d by 
her high aim. But we fear that the prob- 
lem is not so simple as she indicates, and 
that the devoted and conscientious man, the 
loving and unselfish girl, when they passed 
through the gate of marriage to the life in 
Delancey Street, only faced and had not 
solved the real problem, which is one of 
tremendous complexity and difficulty, 

No one can fail to recognize, as we have 
said, the great sincerity of the author and 
the elevated purpose with which she has 
done her work. She brings to it, also, some 
very unusual mental gifts, Her characters, 
despite an effect of undue emphasis, are 
very real, and the heroine’s is marked by 
delicacy and penetration. Much of the talk 
** goes,"’ and the situations are vigorously 
presented. And here and there are touches 
of delightful humor. When Miss Van 
Santlandt sends a groom with the dog cart 
to meet Mr. Hunnewell, she says: 


‘“«* He expects to be met, but I want you 
to be on the lookout for him, and take his 
bag when he gy off the car. Be sure you 
do not miss him.’ 

““*No, Miss. Would you tell me what 
the gentl looks like, Miss, so I’ll know 
him when I see him, Miss?” 

“Katharine starts and checks herself; it 
would hardly do to tell James that he 
must look out for a heroic spirit shining 
from earnest eyes—for a great soul making 
tender the lines of a masterful mouth. No, 
it would hardly do to tell: James this, even 
though it is Summer—in_her heart as well 

in the flowering world; even though her 
ove is coming at last to break br with 
her, to dive into the depths of the piny 
woods with her; even Haugh, she is bub- 
bling oyer with joy and g ess and a 
sense earness the unattainable. 
Uanewe is about the ordin 
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VANDALISM AT WATERLOO. 


Trees Cut Down, a Hedge Ruined, and 
a Railroad Being Built There. 


In an article printed on June 18—-the day 
McKinley was nominated—The Pall Mall 
Gazette says of certain changes made and 
to be made at Waterloo: 


‘To-day is the anniversary of Waterloo. 
Next year the day is to be celebrated 
in a fashion which one feels would have 
been peculiarly distasteful to the austere 
hero of the fight. A ‘“ grand collation” is 
to be spread on the historic hill, and to the 
Duke of Wellington there was to have 
succeeded Col. North. By the time, how- 
ever, the champagne corks are popping, the 
field of battle will have been improved be- 
yond recognition, and the returning guests 
will be able to book their places from 
peoynt St. Jean via Wavre or Braine |’Al- 
eud. 

‘It is no doubt desirable that the study 
of art and history should be rendered easy 
to the public, but it is beyond question that 
an appreciation of Fra Angelico is to be ob- 
tained by being hustled through the Pitti, 
nor a grasp of Napoleonic strategy from 
a railway embankment in Flanders. How- 
ever, it is the hour of the ‘* personally con- 
ducted ’’; if he has not “ stabled his horses 
in Peter’s”’ he has at least deposited his 
sandwich papers in N6tre Dame, and if he 
has not’ climbed the Alps on an elephant 
he has achieved the Rigi behind a steam 
engine. It is true that the hurrying of 
many feet past the masterpieces of the Pitti 
will not detract from their value, and that 
if the side of the Rigi has been seared with 
iron you may still watch the sunrise from 
its summit; indeed, by taking thought, man, 
by the aid of a wooden platform, has even 
added a cubit to the mountain’s stature, 
and so extended the horizon by perhaps half 
an inch, but from the point of view aimed 
ore the innovations at Waterloo are deplor- 
able 

“After all, most people visit a battle- 
field with a vieW to picturing more vivid- 
ly to themselves the scenes which took 
place there, but that is precisely what the 
future pilgrim to Waterloo will never suc- 
ceed in. He will, on the contrary, only 
obscure his vision. Somewhere here, no 
doubt, Picton thundered out his last order, 
“A volley, and then charge!’’ Somewhere 
2lse Napoleon sat motionless on his horse, 
pointing with his hat to the English lines, 
as the Guard strode past with a roar of 
“Vive l’Empereur!’’—but the pick and 
the shovel have done more than obliterate 
the old landmarks; they have substituted 
new ones. 

“The construction of the ‘Lion Mount’ 
had already seriously affected the original 
contour of the ground, and that without 
any compensating advantage. The natural 
point from which to view the field was, it 
might have been imagined, the hill from 
which Wellington surveyed it, and not the 
summit of a preposterous sugar loaf, the 
very height of which reduces the historic 
valley at its foot to the apparent level of a 
plain. Even if there were any virtue in 
mere inches, the erection of a Vendome col- 
umn would have supplied all that were nec- 
essary without interfering with the forma- 
tion of the ground. 

“Now to the mount there is succeeding 
the railway. Last week the ragged end of 
the embankment hung over the Charleroi 
Road close to the Gordon Monument; in 
another month or so it will have stretched 
itself across the field, and the face of the 
country will be hopelessly changed. Nor 
is this the only alteration. The Charleroi 
Road has been thoughtfully widened to 
meet the requirements of a non-existent 
traffic, and the quaint paved causeway 
straggles disconsolately along through a 
bed of deep sand. The curious avenue of 
trees which swept the walls of La Haye 
Sainte, and rolled up the opposite hill past 
the houses of La Belle Alliance, has been 
eut down, though, with unspeakable solici- 
tude for future generations of hero wor- 
shippers, a new avenue has been planted on 
the edge of the broadened road. The hedges 
through which the Forty-fourth burst, as 
they rushed down behind Picton on Ney’s 
columns have disappeared, and so have the 
beech trees which once surrounded Hou- 
goumont. 

“Tt must not, however, for a moment 
be supposed that all these improvements 
are to be viewed for nothing. The modern 
Belgian peasant attacks the visitor to Wat- 
erloo with immoderation, and demands Eng- 
lish silver most persistently. The conductor 
of the char-a-banc, which conveys you to 
the field, sturdily claims backsheesh for the 
sole service of having relieved you of your 
fare. From the moment you leave the 
station until the moment you return you 
are pursued by a crowd of ragged urchins 
howling ‘“‘ Charité” at the tops of their ugly 
voices, or insisting on the purchase of the 
most ridiculous mementos. At the gates of 
La Haye Sainte, where the brave Germans 
fell to a man after having exhausted their 
ammunition, a farm girl invites you to 
enter, and then bars your exit with a be- 
leted demand for half a franc a visitor. At 
Hougoumont they have learned to improve 
even upon this: a lady makes terms with 
you while you are in the gate for admission 
at the rate of half a franc each, but this 
you learn, to your disgust, on your depart- 
ure, does not include an additional charge 
of half a franc each for the service of the 
guide to the farm from whose clamor you 
have vainly endeavored to escape during 
the entire length of your stay. 

‘“*Such, in sober truth, is the condition of 
the field of Waterloo to-day. What it will 
be when the railway is opened, and the 
dejected battalions of the ‘ personally con- 
ducted’ are poured out on it, is one of 
fae things it is better to suspect than 
now.”’ 





Jefferson and the Declaration. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler contributes to the 
July number of The North American Re- 
view a paper on Jefferson and the Declara- 
.tion of Independence, in which he says: 
“The Declaration of Independence is in- 
dividualized by the character and by the 
genius of its author. Jefferson gathered up 
the thoughts and emotions and even the 
characteristic phrases of the people for 


"whom he wrote, and these he perfectly in- 


corporated with what was already in his 
mind, and then to the music of his own 
keen, rich, passionate, and enkindling style, 
he mustered them into that stately and 
triumphant procession wherein, as some of 


us still think, the»will go marching on to 
the world’s end. 

“There were then in Congress several 
other men who could have written the 
Declaration of Independence, and written 
it well—notably Franklin, either of the two 
Adamses, Richard Henry Lee, William Liv- 
ingston, and, best of all, but for his own 
opposition to the measure, John Dickinson; 
but had any one of these other men written 
the Declaration of Independence, while it 
would have contained, doubtitess, nearly the 
same topics and nearly the same great 
formulas of. political statement, it would 
yet have been a wholly different composi- 
tion from this of Jefferson’s. No one at 
all familiar with his other writings, as well 
as with the writings of his chief contem- 
poraries, could ever have a moment’s doubt, 
even if the fact were not already notorious, 
that this document was by Jefferson. He 
put into it something that was his own, and 
that no one else could have put there. He 
put himself into it—his own genius, his own 
moral force, his faith in God, his faith in 
ideas, his love of innovation, his passion 
for progress, his invincible enthusiasm, his 
intolerance of prescription, of injustice, of 
cruelty; his sympathy, his clarity of vision, 
his affluence of diction, his power to fling 
out great phrases which will long fire and 
cheer the souls of men struggling against 
political unrighteousness. F j 

‘“ And herein lies its essential originality, 
perhaps the most precious, and, indeed, al- 
most the only, originality ever attaching 
to any great literary product that is rep- 
resentative of its time. He made for nim- 
self no improper claim, therefore, when he 
directed that upon the granite obelisk at 
his grave should be carved the words, 
‘Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author 
of the Declaration of Independence.’ ”’ 





Coote a Queer Editor for Burton. 


From The London Daily News. 

It is certainly a curious irony of fate 
that it should be the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Association who should 
have been appointed as editor of Sir Richard 
Burton’s works, When he was alive, Bur- 
ton not unnaturally regarded the associa- 
tion as his chief enemy. When he pub- 
lished his translation of ‘“‘The Arabian 
Nights” he declared that he would fight 


the Vigilance Association, if necessary, in 
the law courts with a Bible under one arm 
and Shakespeare under the other. And now 
it is this very association which is to be the 
final judge of what portions of his writings 
shall appear and what shall be consigned to 
oblivion! Mr. Coote intends to take his 
new responsibility in all seriousness, and 
the Burton we shall know: henceforth will 
be very different from the one we have 
known up to the present time. 

To any one who knew Lady Burton, her 
choice of Mr. Coote of the National Vigi- 
lance Association as one of her literary 
executors did not come as a surprise. Ever 
since her husband’s death, Lady Burton 
has been exceedingly anxious that nothing 
should appear which might not add to her 
husband’s reputation. She persuaded her- 
self that she was fulfilling the wishes of 
her husband, or what those wishes would be 
in his present state. In editing his works, 
Lady Burton acted almost wholly on the 
advice of Mr. Coote. It was by his counsel 
that she destroyed “ The Scented Garden,” 
for which she had been offered £6,000. Nor 
was this the only manuscript destroyed, 
although it is the one gen y spoken of. 

“gecond manuscript, valued at £1,600, was 
° flames, and 
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AS committed to the for the 
same reason. 


A MYSTERIOUS GOLDSMITH VOLUME. 


Sold in London for $125, and Now a 
Puzzie to Collectors and Students. 


From The London Athenaeum. 

On the 3d of June, at the first day’s sale 
of the late Mr. Alfred Crampon’s library, a 
copy of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” W. 
Griffin, 1770, small octavo, was sold for £25. 
It is described in the auctioneer’s catalogue 
as “very rare,” and a manuscript note of 
some former owner states: “This is the 
genuine first privately printed edition be- 
fore the quarto of May, 1770. It is the 
only copy known.” There is: certainly no 
copy in the British Museum, and Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson, the editor and biographer of 
Goldsmith, tells me that he has never heard 
of this edition. I have sought for informa- 
tion on the subject from several booksellers 
who deal] in rare volumes, but no copy has 
ever come under their notice. The vol- 
ume is unquestionably ‘‘ very rare,’’ but it 
is not unique. Since Mr. Crampon’s sale 
two other copies have turned up. One of 
these was purchased by Mr. Dobell of Char- 
ing Cross Road, and I have had an oppor- 
tunity of collating the volume with copies 
of the first and second quarto editions. 

The recently discovered octavo appears to 
be earlier than the second quarto. There 
are only two instances where the second 
quarto differs materially from the first. In 
Line 111 ‘“‘ sinks” in the first quarto is al- 
tered to “ bends”’ in the second, in Line 315 
“each joy” in the first quarto becomes in 
the second “ those joys.”” In both cases the 
octavo agrees with the first quarto. There 
are some grounds, too, for supposing that 
the octavo is the earliest printed version of 
the poem. The first quarto appeared on May 
26, the second on June 7. The octavo bears 
the Tmprint of W. Griffin, who was also the 
publisher of the quartos, and in those days 
it would not have been easy to get the 
octavo and second quarto set up and 
printed in such a short interval, nor would 
there have been any object in so doing. 
There are, however, other reasons for con- 
sidering this octavo as the earliest edition. 
The paragraphs are differently arranged 
from those in subsequent editions; the or- 
thography is old fashioned and unlike that 
of the quartos, and the proofs have been 
carelessly revised. Line 27, for instance, 
runs thus: 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s head is seen. 

The “tyrant’s head” is of course a mis- 
print for the “tyrant’s hand,” as we find 
it properly given in the quartos. In the 
octavo the final syllable of the past tense 
is always written with the apostrophe, i. e., 
“loiter’d,” ‘“ frolick’d,” ‘ supply’d,’” which 
appear in the quartos “ loitered,” ‘“‘ frolick- 
ed,”’ “‘supplied.’”” ‘‘ Woe” in the octavo is 
always spelled without the final “e.” This 
error is corrected in the quartos. 

These differences are not important, but 
in any case they show that the octavo was 
not printed from the quartos. I think it 
probable that the octavo was a privately 
printed edition, and this theory is, to a 
Slight extent, supported by the fact that on 
the half title of the quartos is printed 
“Price 2s." This is not found in the oc- 
tavo. It is known that a few copies of 
“The Traveller’? were printed before the 
issue of the edition usually recognized as 
the first, and there was also a privately 
printed edition of ‘‘ The Hermit.”’ If the 
octavo did not bear the imprint of W. Grif- 
fin, I should think that it was a spurious 
edition, but the publisher’s name on the 
title page makes such a supposition very 
improbable. It does not seem that at pres- 
ent any definite opinion on the subject can 
be formed, and we must wait for further in- 
formation about this mysterious edition of 
Goldsmith’s poem. 





DECAY IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


What Freedom Did, and What Fighte- 
ing Against Talent Has Since Done. 


An anonymous writer who signs himself 
‘“‘A Russian” has a paper in Lippincott’s 
for July on ‘‘The Decadence of Modern 
Russian Literature,” in which he makes the 
following striking statements: 


“The period of revival, of comparative 
freedom of the press, 1855-5, brought to 
the surface an amazing number of brilliant 
talents in all branches of iiierature, art, 
and science. Perhaps the greatest mind 
produced was that of N. Chernishevsky, 
whose immortal novel, “What Is to be 
Done?” was more than anything else the 
keynote to those remarkable times. But. 
even before his immense powers were fully 
developed, he was first imprisoned, and 
afterward exiled to the remotest parts of 
Eastern Siberia, where he was kept for 
over twenty years, and whence he was al- 
lowed to return to Southeastern Russia only 
to die. He was never tried, and no charges 
whatever were brought against him. His 
only crime was his immense influence over 
the youth of his time. In the field of 
critics and social sciences the foremost 
names are those of Dobrolubov and Pis- 
arev; both died very young, and, as they 
expressed it, wrote with the blood of their 
hearts, which were prematurely broken; 
the latter spent four years in prison, and 
died there when oaly twenty-six years 
old. Among the novelists the names of 
Turgeniev, Goncharov, Count Tolstoi, Dos- 
toyevsky, and Pisemsky all have won Eu- 
ropean fame. Turgeniev was practically 
driven from Russia, and spemt the last 
twenty-five years of his life in Paris, where 
he died. Count Tolstoi was banished to his 
estates, and Dostoyevsky spent twenty 
years in Siberian prisons. 

**During the seventies the fight against 
talent was especially severe, and especially 
inconsistent. When the _ eighties came 
there was scarcely an author of note left. 
None of the above-named celebrities, except 
Tolstoi, who is over eighty years old to-day, 
survived that period. Some had died; some 
were living in foreign lands, unable to use 
their talents for the benefit of their father- 
land, and some were rotting alive in remote 
Siberian mines and villages. To-day in the 
field of belles lettres there is not practical- 
ly a single noted name, except Korolenko, 
who began his literary career in the eight- 
ies, and who has already spent about ten 
years in prison and exile. Boborikin, a 
third-rate writer of the sixties and seven- 
ties, is the star.’ Nemirovitch Danchenko 
became a witty nothing. Potapenko is 
making up for quality by quantity; Chehov 
is dumb; Olga Shapir repeats herself in 
every new work. Twenty-five years of per- 
sistent persecution are bearing their ghastly 
fruit. The Russian litexature of to-day is 
worse than none. New periodicals, new 
men, have taken the places of the old ones, 
without having replaced them. The Rus- 
sian Government has nobody to fear; the 
field is clear, the clarion notes of genius are 
dumb, autocracy has successfully swept 
from its path all that was honest, gifted, 
and mighty. It has only pygmies to fight 
with, a degenerated, degr@ded nation of 
mediocrity and mental poverty. The great 
minds of thirty years ago are either in 
their graves or behind iron bars; they can- 
not trouble the White Czar any more. The 
young man on the throne can safely say to 
his people, ‘ Lay all your senseless illusions 
aside’; there is no one to oppose him. He 
rules a nation of slaves; just what h's 
grandfather and his father intended has 
come to pass.” 





A Blind Student’s Examination. 


From The London Telegraph. 

Among the students who went up for 
the classical examinations for foreign lan- 
guages, held before the professors of the 
University of Paris, figured a blind youth, 
who is a day scholar at the Lycée Buffon. 
Some curiosity was aroused among the 
other competitors as to the method by 


which their sightless rival would contrive 
to translate his paper. 

The young man, who was accompanied by 
a small boy, was given a private room. 
Here one of the masters read out the pas- 
sages, which the student took down on paper 
with a pointed instrument. The dictation 
terminated, the pupil reread the subject, 
marking the punctuation. He then set about 
the translation, which was into the Eng- 
lish language. Words he did not know the 
meaning of were looked for in the diction- 
ary by his companion, who. however, af- 
forded him no other help. When the trans- 
lation had been written in his own curious 
characters the young man transcribed it for 
the examiner on a pte al a working the 
instrument with remarkable speed, and he 
eonciuded his task within the time pre 
scribed for the other competitors. 





Various Navies. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

The following table shows the naval 
strength of various nations, as com- 
prehensively as it is possible to do—any- 
thing like a satisfactorily uniform classifi- 
eation of the various vessels of the respect- 
ive fleets being extremely difficult, if not 
impossible: 

Battle- Torpedo Port 
ships. Cruisers. Craft. Def’se. 
Great Britain.......... 82 263 118 “) 


Germany 

United States.......... 5 

Denmark ....sseoceceee 1 H 
Taki the combined figures of battle- 

ships and osulosrs 6 reasonable procedure, 

all shings considered—it is seen. that the 

United States stands pabitit in the as 

her fighting on 
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VALUE OF ANTITOXINE 





SCRATIVE POWER PROVED IN SE- 
VERE CASES OF DIPHTHERKA. 


Report of a Special Committee of the 
American Pediatric Society in 
Its Favor—Statistics Contained in 
Returns from Six Hundred and 
Fifteen Physicians—Over Six Hun- 
dred Favor the Serum Treatment 


—Majority Enthusiastic. 


The value of antitoxine as a curative agent 
in cases of diphtheria is strikingly shown 
in a report submitted by a special com- 
mittee to the American Pediatric Society 
at its last annual meeting held in Mon- 
treal some five weeks ago. 

The members of this committee were Dr. 


L. Emmett Holt, Dr. W. P. Northrup, Dr. 
Joseph O’Dwyer, and Dr. Samuel S. Adams. 
They began their work by issuing early 
in April a circular letter addressed to as 
many physicians as possible who were 
known to have used antitoxine. These phy- 
sicians, who resided chiefly in the Eastern 
and Middle Western States, and in the 
Dominion of Canada, were asked to give 
their experience of antitoxine, and to state 
on blanks prepared for that purpose the 
age of each patient; the duration of the 
disease when the first injection was made; 
the number of injections given; the extent 
of the diphtheritic membrane; how far the 
tonsils, nose, pharynx, and larynx were 
involved; whether or not the diagnosis of 
the disease was verified by subsequent 
culture of the germs in outside media; 
the after-effects of the disease, such as 
pneumonia, inflammation of the kidneys, 
blood poisoning, or paralysis; any other 
treatment beside antitoxine injections em- 
ployed, and the preparation of antitoxine 
employed. 

' In spite of the shortness of the time be- 
‘fore May 1, 615 physicians had sent in re- 
‘ports of 3,628 cases of diphtheria which 
they had personally treated. In order to 
allow the committee time to prepare its 
report for the Pediatric Society’s meeting, 
reports which came in after May 1 were 
necessarily excluded.. Moreover, in 244 
cases out of the total of 3,628, the disease 
was confined to the tonsils, and not veri- 
fied by culture, so that these were open 
to doubt as being true diphtheria, and were 
not included in the statistical tables. Of 
jthe remaining 3,384 cases, two-thirds were 
iecnfirmed by cultures, and the remainder 
lwere clearly diphtheria from their indi- 
vidual histories or the extent ofsthe throat 
involved. 

The only two terms used in the portion 
of the report itself quoted which may not 
be understood by the ordinary reader are 
stencsis and nephritis. Stenosis means a 
;constriction of the heart or aorta, and, 
hence, a diminished arterial blood supply. 
Nephritis means an inflammation of the 
hidneys. 

The committee summarized the result of 
its investigations in the following state- 
in t: 

i. The report includes returns from 615 
}..ysicians. Of this number more than 
tJ have pronounced themselves as strong- 
ly in favor of the serum treatment, the 
i 7eat majority being enthusiastic in its 
&ivocacy. 

“. The cases included have been drawn 
i.9m localities widely separated from each 
o.cer, SO that any peculiarity of local con- 
d.iions to which might be ascribed the 
favorable reports must be excluded. 

3. The report includes the record of every 
ease returned except those in which the 
evidence of diphtheria was clearly ques- 
tionable. It will be noted that doubtful 
c2ses which recovered have been excluded, 
Whiie doubtful cases which were fatal 
Have been included. 

. No new cases of sudden death imme- 
diately after injection have been returned. 

&. The number of cases injected reasona- 
bly early in which the serum appeared not 
io intluence the progress of the disease was 
but nineteen, these being made up of nine 
cases of somewhat doubtful diagnosis; four 
cases of diphtheria complicating measles, 
and three malignant cases, in which the 
progress was so rapid that the cases had 

assed beyond any reasonable prospect of 
ceovery before the serum was used. In 
two cf these the serum was of uncertain 
strength and of doubtful value. 

¢ The number of cases in which the 
patients appeared to have been made worse 
by the serum was three, and among these 
tnere is only one new case in which the 
result may fairly be attributed to the in- 
jection. 
7. The general mortality in the 5,794 cases 
reported was 12.3 per cent.; excluding the 
ceses moribund at the time of ‘njection or 
cying within twenty-four hours, it was 8.8 
per cent. 

& The most striking improvement was 
geen in the cases injected during the first 
three days. Of 4,120 such cases the mcr- 
tality was 7.3 per cent.; excluding cases 
woribund at the time of injection or dying 
within twenty-four hours, it was 4.8 per 
cent. 

9. The mortality of 1,448 cases injected on 
or after the fourth day was 27 per cent. 

10. The most convincing argument, and, 
to the minds of the committee, an abso- 
lutely unanswerable one in favor of serum 
therapy, is found in the results obtained 
in the 1,256 laryngeal cases (membranous 
croup.) In one-half of these recovery took 
place without operation, in a large propor- 
tion of which the symptoms of stenosis 
were severe; of the 533 cases in which intu- 
bation was performed the mortality was 
25.9 per cent., or less than half as great as 
has ever been reported by any other 
method of treatment. 

11. The proportion of cases of broncho- 
pneumonia—5.9 per cent.—is very small and 
in striking contrast to results published 
from hospital sources. 

12. As against the two or three instances 
in which the serum is believed to have 
acted unfavorably on the heart might be 
cited a large gumber in which there was 
a distinct improvement of the heart’s action 
after the serum was injected. ; 

13. There was little, if any, evidence to 
show that nephritis was caused in any 
ease by the injection of serum. The num- 
ber of cases of genuine nephritis is re- 
markably small, the deaths from that 
source numbering but fifteen. 

14. The effect of the serum on the ner- 
yous system is less marked than upon any 
other part of the body; paralytic sequetale 
being recorded in 9.7 per cent. of the 
eases, the reports going to show that the 
protection afforued by the serum is not 
great unless injections are made very 
early. 

After giving its summary, the committee 
adds that it was guided in its responsible 
task“by the principle of giving at least 
equal prominence to cases unfavorable to 
antitoxine to those favorable to its use. 

Turning to the general treatment of the 
subject, the committee says: 

“In the general opinion of the reporters, 
the type of diphtheria during the past 
year has not differed materially from that 
seen in previous years, so tnat it has been 
average diphtheria which has been treated. 
If there is any difference in the severity 
of the cases included in these reports 
from those of average diphtheria, it is 
that they embrace a rather larger propor- 
tion of very bad cases than are usually 
bought togethe> in statistics. The cases 
according to the extent of the membrane, 
are grouped as follows: In 593, the ton- 
sils alone were invoived. In 1,397, the ton- 
sils and pharynx, the tonsils and nose, the 
pharynx and nose, or all three were af- 
fected. In 1,256 cases the larynx was af- 
fected either alone or with the tonsils, 
pharynx, and nose, one or all. In many 
instances the statement is made by the 
reporters that the*serum was resorted to 
only when the condition of the patient had 
become alarmingly worse under ordinary 
methods of treatment. This is shown by 
the unusually large number of cases in 
which injections were made rate in the dis- 
ease. Again, many physicians being as yet 
in some dread of the unfavorable. effects 
of the serum, have hesitated to use it in 
mild cases, and have given it only in those 
which, from the onset, gave evideyce of 
being of a severe type. The expetise of 
the serum has unquestionably deterred 
many from employing it in mild cases. 
These facts, it is believed, will more than 
outweigh the bias of any antitoxine en- 
thusiasts by including many mild cases 
which would have recovered under any 
treatment. It will, however, be. remem- 
bered that tonsillar cases not . confirmed 
by culture have not been included. 

“Only two reports embracing a series of 
over 160 cases have been received, most of 
the observers having sent in from five to 
twenty ca although there are many re- 

f cases, particularly of single 


Fatal 0 
; in addition to this material, which has 
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come in re epenee to the circular, there have 
been plac at the disposal of the com- 
mittee by the courtesy of Dr. H. M. Biggs, 
942 cases treated in their homes in the ten- 
ements of New-York. Of these, 856 were in- 
et, by the Corps of Inspectors ‘of the 

ew-York Health Board, upon the request 
of the attending physician, and 86 others 
were treated by precene receiving -free 
antitoxine from the Heaith Board.- In the 
first group the diaenosis of diphtheria was 
confirmed by culture in every case, and in 
all of the latter except 26; in these the 
diagnosis rested unon extensive membra- 
nous deposits of laryngeal invasion. The 


cases of the New-York Health Board were. 


of a more than ordinarily severe type, 485, 
or more than 50 per cent., of these being re- 
ported as being in bad condition at the time 
of injection; to mild cases the Inspectors 
were not often called. Further, an unusu- 
ally large number of them (388 per cent.) 
were injected on or after the fourth day of 
the disease. In 182 of these cases only the 
tonsils were ,affected; in 466, the tonsils 
with the pharynx or nose, the pharynx and 
nose, or all three; in 294, the larynx was in- 
vaded either with or without disease of the 
tonsils, nose, or pharynx. 

“Through the courtesy of Dr. Biggs the 
committee is able to include also a partial 
report upon 1,468 cases from Chicago, treat- 
ed in their homes in that city by a Corps 
of Inspectors of the Health Department. It 
was the custom in Chicago to send an In- 
spector to every tenement-house case re- 
ported, and to administer the serum unless 
it was refused by the parents. These cases 
were therefore treated much earlier and 
the results were correspondingly better 
than were obtained in wwew-York, although 
the serum used was the same in both cit- 
ies, viz., that of the New-York Health 
Board. 

“The results obtained in these three dif- 
ferent groups of cases are classified accord- 
ing to the day on which they received their 
first injection of serum antitdxine. 

“The grand total gives 5,794 cases, with 
713 deaths, or a mortality of 12.3 per cent., 
including every case returned; but the re- 
pcrts show that 218 cases were moribund 
at the time of the injection, or died within 
twenty-four hours of the first injection. 
Should these be excluded, there would re- 
main 5,576 cases, (in which the serum may 
be said to have had a chance,) with a mor- 
tality of 8.8 per cent. 

“Of the 4,120 cases injected during the 
first three days, there were 303 deaths—a 
mcrtality of 7.3 per cent., including every 
case returned. If from these we deduct the 
cases which were moribund at the time of 
injection, or which died within twenty-four 
hours, we have 4,013 cases, with a mortality 
of 4.8 per cent. Behring’s original claim, 
that if the cases were injected on the first 
or second day, the mortality would not be 
5 per cent., is more than substantiated by 
these figures. The good results obtained by 
third-day injections were a great surprise 
to your committee. But after three days 
have passed the mortality rises rapidly, and 
dces not differ materially from ordinary 
diphtheria statistics. Our figures empha- 
size the statement so often made, that rela- 
tively little benefit is seen from antitoxine 
after three days. However, it must be said 
that striking improvement has in some 
cases been seen even when the serum has 
been injected as late as the fifth or sixth 
day. The duration of the disease, therefore, 
is no contra-incication to its use.” 

In discussing the important and danger- 
ous group of cases of laryngeal diphtheria 
which often involve the operation of trache- 
otcmy the committee says: 

“Of the 3,384 cases reported to the com- 
mittee, the larynx is stated to have been 
involved in 1,256 cases, or 37.5 per cent. 
This proportion is somewhat higher than 
is usual, and is partly explained by the 
fact that several physicians have sent in 
the reports only of their laryngeal cases. 
These laryngeal cases occurred in the prac- 
tice of 379 physicians. 

“In 691, or a little more than one-half 
the number, no operation was done, and 
in this group there were 128 deaths. In 
48 of them laryngeal obstruction was re- 
sponsible for the fatal issue, operation 
being refused by the parents, or no reason 
for its being neglected having been given. 
In the 80 remaining fatal cases, the 
patients died of other complications, and 
not from the laryngeal disease. 

“In the 563 cases, therefore, or 16.9 per 
cent. of the whole numbér, there was clin- 
ical evidence that the larynx was involved, 
and yet recovery took place without opera- 
tion. In many of these cases the symp- 
toms of stenosis were severe, and yet dis- 
appeared after injection without intuba- 
tion. No one feature of the cases of diph- 
theria treated by antitoxine has excited 
more surprise among the physicians who 
have reported them than the prompt ar- 
rest, by the timely administration of the 
serum, of membrane which was rapidly 
spreading downward below the larynx. 
Such expressions abound in the reports as 
‘wonderful,’ ‘ marvelous,’ ‘ prepared to do 
intubation, but at my next visit the pa- 
tient was so much better it was unnecessa- 
ry,’ ‘in all my experience with diphtheria 
have never seen anything like it before,’ 
‘no unprejudiced mind could see such ef- 
fects and not be convinced of the value 
of the serum,’ &c. 


“In establishing the value of the serum, 
nothing has been so convincing as the 
ability of antitoxine, properly administered, 
to check the rapid spreading of membrane 
downward in the respiratory tract, as is 
attested by the okservations of more than 
350 physicians who have sent in reports. 

“Turning now to the operative cases, we 
find the same remarkable effects of the 
antitoxine noticeable. Operations were done 
in 565 cases, or in 16.7 per cent. of the en- 
tire number reported. Intubation was per- 
formed 533 times, with 138 deaths, or a 
mortality of 25.9 per cent. In the above 
are included 9 cases in which a secondary 
tracheotomy was done, with 7 deaths. In 
32, tracheotomy only was done, with 12 
deaths, a mortality of 37.4 per cent. Of 
the 565 operative cases, 66 were either 
moribund at the time of operation, or died 
within twenty-four hours after injection. 
Should these be deducted, there remain 499 
cases operated upon by intubation or trach- 
eotomy, with 84 deaths, a mortality of 16.9 
per cent. 

“Of the 2,819 cases not operated upon, 
there were 312 deaths, a mortality of 11.3 
per cent. Deducting the moribund cases, 
or those dying within twenty-four hours 
after injection, the total mortality of all 
non-operative cases was 9.12 per cent. 

“Let us compare the results of intuba- 
tion in cases in which the serum was used 
with those obtained with this operation 
before the serum was introduced. Of 5,546 
intubation cases, in the practice of 242 
physicians, collected by McNaughton and 
Maddren, (1892,) the mortality was 69.5 
per cent. Since that time statistics have 
improved materially by the general use (in 
and about New-York, at least) of calomel 
fumigations. With this addition, the best 
results published (those of Brown) showed 
in 279 cases a mortality of 51.6 per cent. 

“Let us put beside the cases of Mc- 
Naughton and Maddren the 533 intubations 
with antitoxine with 25.9 per cent. mortal- 
ity. With Brown’s personal cases let us 
compare those of the fourteen observers 
who have reported to the committee 1¢n or 
more intubation oy-erations in ca3es inject- 
ed with serum. These comprise 280 cases 
with G65 deaths, a mortality of 2.2 per 
cent. In both comparisons the moOrtalicy 
without the serum is more than twice as 
great as in tne cares in which serum was 
used. 

“The report of scme individual observers 
concerning intubation with the serum z1e 
interesting: 

“*Dr. Neff, New-York, twenty-seven 
operations with twenty-seven recoveries.’ 

“* Dr. Rosenthal, Philadelphia, eighteen 
operations with sixteen recoveries.’ 

“*Dr. Booker, Baltimore, seventeen ope- 
rations with seventeen recoveries, including 
a ten months and one seven and a 

alf.’ 

“*Dr. Seward, 
tions with eight recoveries. 

“*Dr. McNaughton, Breoklyn, tn the last 
seventy-two operations without serum, mor- 
tality 66.6 per cent.; in the first seventy- 
two operations with serum, mortality 33.3 
per cent.’ 

“* Dr. .O’Dwyer, New-York, in the last 
100 intubations, first 70, mortality 73 per 
cent., in the last 30, with serum, mortality 
33.3 per cent.’ 

“But é@ven these tigures do not adequate- 
ly represent the benefit of antitoxine in 
laryngeal cases. -Witness the fact that over 
one-half the laryngeal cases did not require 
operation at all. Formerly 19 per cent.’ 
of recoveries was the record for laryngeal 
cases not operated upon. Surely, if it does 
nothing else, the serum saves at least 
double the number of cases of laryngeal 
diphtheria that has been saved by any 
other method of treatment.” 

The committee found that the prepara- 
tions of antitoxine used were those of the 
New-York Health Board, Behring’s, Gib- 
ier’s, Mulford’s, Aronson’s, and Roux’s. 
This list is given in the order of frequency 
with which the preparation was used. It 
is pointed out by the committee in a 
foot-note to the report that in the tests 
made by the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, the results of which were 
published on April 6, 1896, that the only 
antitoxine below the strength indicated in 
the label was Gibier’s, which showed in 
the case of one bottle, an actual strength 
of 700 units, as against one of 2,500 marked 
on the label. 

Among the hundreds of notes of cases sent 
to the committee, those of Dr. las H. 


New-York, eight opera- 


Doug 
Stewart of this city are the most remark- 
able. Four cases of diphtheria attended by 
Dr. Stewart. were so desperate that. they 
were presumably fatal under any of the 
former methods of treatment. There was 
an extensive membrane present in all of 
them; the larynx was involved in three out 
of the four. . : 

One . Stewart’s cases was that of a 
neglected child, three years old, with a.tem- 
perature of 107° Fahrenheit and great pros- 
tration, so that intubation could not. be at- 
tempted. {i 
til the fifth 
perfect recovery. 
child of the same 


e 
day, and the outcome was a 
In a second case of a 


the e spread 
more rapidly than it had ever done previ- 


ion was not made’ un- }- 
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in Dr. Stewart’s experience. He gave 
5 antitoxine units in four injections in 
this case, and there was complete recovery 
on the ninth day. Dr. Stewart added: ‘‘ My 
experiences in the past have been so very 
unfortunate that the advocates of antisep- 
tics or therapeusis were a constant surprise 
to me. It has been my fate to have the 
most @ rate cases unloaded upon my 
shoulders. J:had been forced into the -be- 
lief that the profession was absolutely pow- 
erless in -the presence of true diphtheria; 
have lost case after case with tube in the 
larynx_and calomel fumigations at work. 
Previous to antitoxine my only hope had be- 
come centred in nature and stimulants. In 
two years.-I have not lost a single case, and 
surely I-may be pardoned if I suffer from 
diphtheria~phobia in a sub-acute form, and 
use antitoxine sometimes unnecessarily. 

After Hstening to the report and debating 
it, the Pediatric Society embodied its con- 
clusions in the following directions for the 
use of antitoxine: : 

“(1) Dosage.—For a child over two years 
old, the dosage of antitoxine should in 
all laryngeal Gises with stenosis, and in 
all other ‘severe cases, 1,500 to 2,000 units 
for the first Injection, to be repeated in 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours if there 
is no improvement; a third dose after a 
similar interval if necessary. For severe 
cases in children under two years, and for 
mild cases over that age the initial dose 
should be 1,000 units, to be repeated as 
above if necessary; a second dose is not 
usually required. The dosage should al- 
ways estimated in antitoxine units and 
not of the amount of-serum. 

“ (2) Quality of Antitoxine.—The most con- 
centrated- strength of ‘an absolutely relia- 
ble hry ‘ 

“(3) Time of Administration.—Antitoxine 
should be administered as early as possible 
on a clinical diagnosis, noc waiting for a 
bacteriological culture. However late the 
first observation is made, an injection 
should be given unless the progress of the 
case is favorable and satisfactory.”’ 

The committee was asked to continue its 
work during the present year and to send 
out another: circular to the members of the 
medical profession asking for their — 
and co-operation. Some idea of its wor 
for the present report may be gathered 
from the fact that it sent out 10, blank 
forms upon which cases might be recorded 
for subsequent tabulation. 





MILLIONS SPENT IN CHARITY. 


Ways in Which the Poor of New-York 
City Are Assisted. 


It is not generally known, except by cer- 
tain persons whose office it is to learn of 
such matters, that the immense sum of 
$9,500,000 is annually expended in charity in 
the City of New-York. That, at least, ‘ts 
the approximate amount, estimated as 
closely as circumstances admit of on the 
part of experts. Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, 
General Secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of the City of New-York, 
confirms the general correctness of this es- 
timate, with the qualification that an ab- 
solutely accurate statement of the amount 
dispensed cannot be given. For example, 
while a fairly good estimate of the amount 
given by some 5,000 benevolent families or 
households of the city, whese names are 
listed at the United Charities Building as 
generous givers on systematic lines, it can- 
not be known how much individual mem- 
bers of these families give at various 
times through the year in the street and at 
their places of business. No account is kept 
of such donatiors as a rule. Though 
amounting to considerable in the aggregate, 
they are looked upon as trifles and dribblets. 

So large an amount given in charity as 
$9,500,000 per annum includes, of course, 
everything, namely, the $2,000,000 appropri- 
ated by the City Government for the sup- 
port of the poor in the city institutions as 
well as for outdoor relief; the money given 
by some 620 churches, from $450,000 to $500,- 
000; the amount given by the 5,000 or more 
benevolent families as mentioned, about 
$1,500,000, and the largest expenditure of 
all, made by the 560 charitable societies and 
institutions of the city, $5,500,000. These 
amounts, making the grand total of $9,500,- 
000, are disposed of in various ways, and 
the manner of distribution is not without 
interest. 

The city’s part in the distribution is a 
straightaway providing for the homeless 
and hungry poor in its institutions or by 
giving relief in the way of food and fuel 
only t» those who have a roof over their 
heads and some clothing for their naked- 
ness, but little else. And here is where the 


benevolent families heretofore spoken of 
come in. In many cases money to pay the 
overdue rent is given by them; in others, 
clothing and food and other household ne- 
cessities. More than one poor household 
is thus frequently provided with coal, food, 
and clothing day by day during a season 
of non-employment on the part of the 
wage earner, where otherwise the inevita- 
ble eviction would take place. 

The benevolent societies and institutions 
assist, as a rule, the poor of their own 
order, nationality, race, or religious denom- 
ination whenever such are in need, through 
illness or other misfortune. These, as has 
been said, are by far the largest number to 
be cared for. Whenever an accident hap- 
pens to the wage earner of a worthy family, 
or sudden illness overtakes him, the so- 
ciety or institution of his nationality or 
religious belief cheerfully provides for the 
necessary comforts of the helpless ones of 
the household. In like manner the churches 
look after the needy poor of their parishes, 
assisting them in their overdue rents, fuel, 
clothing, and food. It is pleas&nt to note in 
this connection that Trinity Church Cor- 
poration, through the officers of its various 
chapels and branches, expends annually the 
sum of $30,000, exclusive of its free schools, 
for which nearly an equal amount is dis- 
bursed. 

In the distribution of these vast charity 
funds no unimportant part is played by 
the United Charities Corporation, an in- 
stitution of comparatively recent establish- 
ment, with headquarters in the United Char- 
ities Building, at Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-second Street. It will be recalled that 
Mr. John S. Kennedy, the banker, some 
three years or more ago built and gave to 
the United Charities this fine building as a 
permanent home for all the charitable so- 
cieties of New-York City. The Charity Or- 
ganzation Society was the leading associa- 
tion at the time of the establishment of the 
United Charities Corporation, as, indeed, it 
is to-day. A statement, therefore, of its 
principles and objects as set forth in its 
constitution is both interesting and explan- 
atory. It declares that every department 
of its work shall be completely severed 
from all questions of religious belief, poli- 
tics, and nationality; that no person repre- 
senting the society in any capacity whatso- 
ever shall use his erg for the purpose 
of proselytism, and that the society shall 
not directly dispense alms in any form. 

It further declares the sotiety to be a 
certre of intercommunication between the 
various churches and charitable agencies 
of the city, to foster harmonious co-opera- 
tion between them, and to check the evils 
of the overlapping of relief. It undertakes 
to investigate thoronghly the cases of all 
applicants for relief which are referred to 
the society for inquiry, and give full re- 
ports thereon to persons interested; to 
obtain the proper charities and charitably 
inclined individuals, suitable and adequate 
relief deserving cases; to procure work 
for poor persons who are capable of being 
wholly. or partially self-supporting; to re- 
press mendicacy by these means and by 
the prosecution of impostors, and, finally, to 
promote the general welfare of the poor 
by social and sanitary reforms and by 
the inculcation of habits of providence and 
self-dependence. 

As an illustration of the work of the 
United Charities Association, not long since 
the case of a woman who had offered her 
child for baptism at ’a certain church, and 
who had gecured relief for alleged necessi- 
ties, was referred to, and investigated by 
the society, when it was discovered tha: 
she had had the child baptized in four other 
different- churches at short intervals, and 
had secured the relief attendant upon such 
action. The-woman was found to be thor- 
oughly undeserving. This was only one of 
hundreds of cases where unscrupulous per- 
sons have been detected by the society in 
attempted fraud and imposture upon. the 
charitably inclined. There is little doubt 
that much prevention of fraud and saving 
of waste in the dispensing of charity funds 
is. performed in this way by the United 
Charities throughout each year. 





_& Tewo-Hundred Foot. Airship. 
__ “© ¥rom’ The Rochester Herald. 
. John F.. Cooley, once* of Hornellsville, but 
now of Rochester, who for several years 
has been. devoting his time and money. in 
therhope of solving the problem of aerial 
navigation, has secured. subscriptions 
amounting to’ $800’ to be used for the con- 
struction of an .airship. Mr. Cooley has 


signed a contract to construct an airship 
and make at least four ascensions during 
the present year. The contract requires 
that ‘the-ship shall be 200 feet long, with 
a sail area of 14,000 feet, and capable of 
carrying. eas persons. Six young. 
men have already been selected, ~ will 
rreus aaticn Wikia on beard. Pus okie has 
‘ on as 
been bamea the 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD AND ‘NEEDED 
REINFORCEMENTS. _~ ae 


A Fine Body of Troops, but Deficient. 
in Heavy Artillery and Light Cav-. 
alry—One Regiment of the For- 
mer and Several Squadrons of the 
Latter Required for Desired Ef 
ficiency—Some Notable Perform- 


ances of Squadron A. 


** Ah, que j’aime les militaires,’’ sang the 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. But it ‘is to 
be said that not only that eccentric young 
woman in the opera bouffe, but all the 
world loves the military, except, perhaps, 


the peace society ‘folk, who are not numer- 
ous. No public spectacle ever draws such 
large and interested crowds of people’ as 
that of a well-equipped regiment of sol- 
diers marching through the street. It is 
worthy of note that on the occasion of cel- 
ebrations where a mixed procession is seen, 
the crowds along the sidewalks perceptibly 
diminish aften the military escort has 
passed. .A century ago in Paris nothing 
so relieved the horrors of the French 
Revolution and drew the unhappy people 
away from the guillotine as the sight of 
Lafayette riding at the head of the Na- 
tional Guard with its 200 drums. So to- 
day in New-York, or in any American city, 
on occasions, the streets are thronged by.- 
all classes of respectable citizens; who 
eagerly follow the drums and standards 
of the marching battalions. The cause is 
to be found, perhaps, in the fact that-such 
martial forces represent that degree of 
power which all men respect and worship. 
In any event, they represent the State or 
Nation and the majesty of the law. 

The National Guard of the State of New- 
York needs no reorganization. Thanks 
to the efforts of the late Adjt. Gen. Porter, 
who has been worthily succeeded by Gen. 
McAlpin, the guard has never before been 
so well organized or in better form of effi- 
ciency. Any one visiting the State Camp 
of Instruction at Peekskill the past week 
at its opening could not fail to be con- 
vinced of such efficiency. The three ovrin- 
cipal arms of the service were represented— 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry—and it is 
not too much to say that a close scrutiny 
of all the appointments would detect little 
or no difference between the post at P2eks- 
kill at present and a similar one belonging 
to the. regular military establishment of 
the United States. But this statement 
does not preclude the fact that the Na- 
tional Guard of New-York, though in better 
shape than that of most other States in 
the Union, is still far from perfect. In 
truth it is even further behind the age 
fin proper equipment than the regular 
army of the Nation. The troops of the 
latter are at least armed with modern 
rifles, and, with the exception of artillery, 
maintain a more equal proportion of the 
different arms of the service to each other. 
The regular army, for example, has ten 
cavalry regiments of three battalions each, 
to twenty-five two-battalion regiments of 
infantry—not very far from an equal di- 
vision between horse and foot. New-York 
has not even one full battalion of cavalry, 
excluding the mounted signal corps, to 
nineteen regiments of infantry, (including 
forty-five separate companies, provision- 


ally organized.) There is also the Naval 
Battalion, which acts as infantry on land 


service. 

This disproportion of cavalry and in- 
fantry is the more unreasonable from the 
nature of the service which the National 
Guard will most probably be called upon to 
perform in the future, as in the past, name- 
ly, the suppression of domestic violence in 
and. about the larger cities of the State, 
which are railroad and manufacturing cen- 
tres. Until labor troubles and other popu- 
lar questions-are finally settled, which seems 
as far off to-day as half a century or more 
ago, the use of the military as a reserve 
force to the police in the maintenance of 
law and order will be required, to what ex- 
tent no one can venture to say. And in 
this service no troops are or can be so effi- 
cient as cavalry. In recent events at Buffalo 
and Chicago during the violence of the 
railroad strikes and at Brooklyn during the 
strike of the motormen, it was shown that 
mounted troops are more efficient in the 
dispersing of riotous mobs than infantry. 
They can be dispatched at greater speed 
and arrive sooner at a threatened point of 
attack than the foot soldiers. 

It will be recalled that two troops of the 
Seventh United States Cavalry on one oc- 
ecasion, at Chicago, were able to save a 
large amount of valuable Rroperty. Word 
was received at military neadquarters in 
the city that a fierce mob had overpowered 
the police at the stock yards and was pre- 
paring to set fire to several trains of cars 
loaded with valuable merchandise. The 
squadron of the Seventh Cavalry had just 
come in from Fort Sheridan and were at 
once sent on a sharp trot to the scene. 
They arrived just in time to ride over and 
seatter the miscreants who had already 
kindled fires under the cars. The only 
drawback in that particular case was that 
there was less bloodshed than there might 
have been if the infantry could have come 
up in time with their rifles. 

uring the Brooklyn street-car strike 
word was received of riotous demonstra- 
tions at Maspeth, where a large mob had 
overpowered the police and stopped all 
travel by the street railroad line. Only twen- 
ty riders of Squadron A, then Troop A, of 
the National Guard, were sent to the point, 
but in a jiffy they put to flight and utter 
rout a mob that had attacked a carload of 
assengers and defied an equal force of po- 
lise with drawn clubs and revolvers. The 
horsemen arrived on the scene at a gallop, 
with a great tossing of yellow-lined cloaks, 
when the sight of the bright steel sabres in 
their hands, together with the rushing 
steeds, completely knocked the fight out of 
the lawbreakers without so much as a 
nosebleed. At its annual banquet at Del- 
monico’s, Squadron A now celebrates the 
* bloodless ttle of Maspeth” in a song of 
some forty-odd verses. 

It often happens that cavalry are able 
to disperse mobs’ without bloodshed, 
where the latter have conquered the in- 
fantry through reluctance on the part of 
officers to give the order to fire. Such an 
instance took place during the Gordon 
riots, which ravaged London with fire and 
sword. After the mob had succeeded in 
wresting the weapons from the hands of 
the foot soldiers and dispersing them, they 
in turn gave way in terror before a charge 
of the Life Guards on their powerful black 
horses. The mob, with arms in their 
hands, but without military organization, 
could not stand for a moment against the 
horsemen with gleaming sabres, and as they 
had no alternative between having ‘their 
heads split like cabbages and being trampled 
to death, they scattered like chaff and ran 
shrieking from the scene. There is no 
form of force, in fact, so much dreaded by 
a riotous crowd of people as a mounted 
man, whether he is a police officer or a 
light or heavy dragoon. They never fail 
to run away from them, where they will 
frequently withstand the foot officials. For 
such reasons, that the State needs more 
cavalry than it now has can hardly be 
questioned. At least two, and perhaps 
three, additional organizations like Squad- 
ron A, or as near like that spirited corps 
as it is possible to attain, are required to 
round out the symmetry of the National 
Guard in the way of mounted soldiers and 
to add to its efficiency. 

Adjt. Gen. McAlpin, who, as the ranking 
officer and. direct representative of the 
Governor, commands the National Guard of 
New-York, in a recent interview with a 
NEw-YORK TIMES representative, expressed 
his belief in and desire for an increase in 
the cavalry arm of the State. He also re- 
ferred to the recommendation made by him 
in his last annual report relative to the ad- 
dition of another regiment of foot troops 
(heavy artillery) for New-York City. ‘‘ Cav- 
airy and artillery are expensive troops,” 
said the General, ‘‘ but where they are es- 
sential to the welfare of the State, they 
should be maintained in reasonable num- 
bers. The money would be well expended, 
So far as the heavy artillery regiment~ is 
concerned, fhe expense of maintenance 
would not ‘be beyond that of an in- 
fantry command. There would .be no 
horses, as-in the light battery service 
while the heavy guns would be provide 
by> the ‘Federal Government in the harbor : 
fortifications for practice. Indeed, the ob- 
ject of the regiment would be to supple- 
ment the military service of the United 
States in its coast defense system. As the 
situation is. to-day, while the Congress has; 
made suitable provisfon, somewhat tardily, ° 
for coast fortifications and the manufacture 
of heavy ordnance, it has not provided the’ 
soldiers to man the works or to handle the 
fe Pong There are only five regiments of 
artillery in the United States Army, while 
it is ted that five times that number 


“mantle could ‘be covered. 
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| Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts against a 
} foreign 


P ody of any size. Appreciating 
> this condition of things, ‘the militia authori- 

ave designated the 
antry on its military 
establishment, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, tect as heavy artillery and to be in- 
structéd, by permission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in yore the big guns at Fort 
Warren, in Boston harbor, for the defense 
of the city in case of need. 

“For such a regiment here it would, of 
course, be necessary to provide an armory 
and to furnish them with the usual equip- 
ment of an infantry command. This would 
make eight, regiments in New-York City, 
which should divided in two brigades, 
instead of; making the existing First Bri- 
gece more'thaf twice as large as the other 

rigades in the State. To a new brigade 
would be the opportunity of adding an ad- 
ditional squadron of cavalry, the idea be- 
ing that there should be one battery of 
light aftiery and one squadron of cavalry 
to each brigade of infantry for the better 
efficiency of the National Guard. Squad- 
ron B then should be raised along with 
the foot ‘artill regiment and attached 
to. the new bri e to be formed at the 
same time. Over in Brooklyn another 
troop could easily be raised to join Troop 
C, already in @gxistence, thus forming 
F een C,’ to be attached to the Sec- 
ond Brigade. Squadron D might then be 
recruit between Albany and Buffalo. for 
the Third and Fourth Brigades, which have 
no cavalry at all at present: With this 
outfit, if,-at-any time, military operations 
of an extended character should become 
necessary, the State would be in posses- 
sion of sufficient cavalry to be mobilized 
into a regiment,.or even a brigade—the 
squadron of cavalry being, as a rule, es- 
timated as the equivalent of a battalion of 
infantry. : 

“It is the hope and trust of all well wish- 
ers of the National Guard that the Leg- 
islature will not longer delay to provide 
the necessary funds for the needed rein- 
forcements to its military establishment. 
The great and imperial State of New-York, 
with its vast wealth, can easily afford the 
money required for the purpose, especially 
in view of the ever-growing spirit of an- 
archy and socialism of the past few years 
in many sections of the country. It. should 
do so for the better protection of its rail- 
road and. manufacturing industries, which 
seem to be the more prominent objects of 
attack onthe part of the professional la- 
bor agitators.”’ 





ABOUT THE ANCIENTS. 


The address delivered by Prof. Max Miil- 
ler before the Royal Sociey of Literature, 
having been presented in full in The Acad- 
emy, the opportunity is given to know ex- 
actly what he did say as to the resem- 
blances between Br ddhism and Christian- 
ity. As early as 1845 Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries discussed the singular coincidences 
of their own and the religion of the Bud- 
dhist as celibacy, holy water, beads for 
prayer, and vestments, It may be remem- 
bered that the most worthy Pére Huc, when 
he did not understand any Buddhistic mum- 
bo-jumbo accredited it to the devil, as did 
the poor Jewish children only the other 
day on the east sida of New-York. These 
coincidences were then ascribed by some 
faithful Christians to the devil. As to 
coincidences, Prof. Max Miiller said they 
were of two kinds—those which we had a 
right to expect, and those which we had no 
right to expect. Two people as remote as 
‘the Tibetans and the North American In- 
dians might make fire in the same way. 
That was expected; but it would be unex- 
pected if both used mitres, croziers, copes, 
beads, or censers. Now the only sugges- 
tion possible would be that of communica- 
tion and adoption. Folk lore is more fluent 
than aught else, for it spreads easily, but 
material things are necessarily less mobile. 
In India the fable was long anterior to 
Buddhism, but the Buddhist made use of 
it. There can be no question that “ the 
original home of the fable was Central 
Asia and India, and so the charming fables 
of La Fontaine had a Sanskrit original.” 
The casket scene in ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice’’ is Indian, as probably is the 
pound of flesh. Prof. Miiller said that the 
miracle of walking in the water was Bud- 
dhistic. The same similarities when the field 
of agcurate unbiased research is extended 
are found in the Mosaic creed. 


In this column at the close of last month 
a word of warning was said relative to the 
superstitions of children, derived from 
eredulous parents, and it was intimated 
that, notwithstanding our novel and fancy 
methods of education in the public schools, 
more particularly since we have had such 
a iarge influx of children. born of supersti- 
tious parents, the teachers should try to 
eradicate from the minds of their scholars 


all such silliness. The recent stampedes in 
some of the public schools of New-York 
brought about by a ‘‘ bugaboo”’ present the 
matter particularly before the public. To 
eradicate all superstition is possibly the 
most difficult of tasks, for it will ever ex- 
ist, forming, as it doés, a part of man’s in- 
herent weakness. Nevertheless, a constant 
effort should be made, beginning by an ex- 
posure of the more stupid and common- 
plxce ones. As good a weapon asany would 
be to ridicule such silly things by causing a 
laugh at their expense. Nevertheless, it is 
a grave question because of the teachers 
themselves. Many an excellent one—indif- 
ferent as to sex, fondles his or her own 
pet superstitions. In your pocketbook you 
have a four-leaved clover. Keep the clover 
for tue sake of the giver, if you please, but 
strip it of that idea that it can possibly 
bring you any luck. 
*,* 

Mr. J. O. Dorsey, in the last volume of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, describes the 
various arrows used by the Indians of the 
plains for war or for the hunt. The pop- 
ular idea as to the size of the stone ar- 
row head is faulty. Generally, the blade 
is too long to be called an arrow head. 
It would have been almost impossible to 
shoot an arrow with any force or pre- 


cision if it were too heavy. Such long 
specimens as are in the hands of col- 
lectors are knives or scrapers. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that 
the aborigine uses one tool for many dif- 
ferent purposes. In his ‘‘ Stone Art,’’ Ger- 
ard Fowkes presents the arrow in all its 
details. The hunting arrow, used for buf- 
faio, was short, not more than two feet 
long, and the arrow head of flint or other 
hard stone was rounded, not angular. It 
was barbless. The intention was to make 
as deep a wound as possible, and not be 
subjected to stoppage while passing through 
the hair and hide of the buffalo. The ar- 
row head was secured by means of a liga- 
ture of sinew, and further held in place by 
a glue or cement made by boiling down 
buffalo skin. In bison hunting, the Indian 
when mounted got as near as possible to 
his quarry, and discharged his arrow with- 
in a few feet of the animal. It has been 
told that a Pawnee has been known to send 
an arrow clean through a bison, but this 
we do not think is true. The war arrow 
did not differ in length from the hunting 
one, but the flint was barbed, and rather 
slightly. attached, so that if it penetrated 
when an effort was made to draw out the 
shaft the point remained in the wound. 
When iron was substituted for flint, the 
identical forms were retained. 
+, 

We may not find to-day any remains of 
featherwork. belonging to the Indians, be- 
fore the discovery, but we are pretty cer- 
tain that it was an art which was well 
known. John Smith described ‘“ mantles 
made of turkey feathers, so prettily wrought 
and woven with threads that nothing could 
be discerned but the feathers.’’ Lawson in 


his “‘ Historia Carolina” calls attention to 
“‘a match coat made of turkeys’ feathers, 
which makes a pretty show, seeming as if 
it was a garment of the deepest silk shag.’’ 
In his “ History of Louisiane,”” Du Pratz 
tells how the natives’ made their feather 
mantles, ‘‘on a frame similar to that on 
which the perukemakers work hair.’”’ The 
feathers of swans and ducks were used 
for mantles of women of high rank. We 
know, too, that the ‘feather art, applied to 
stuff, was carried to its highest degree by 
the Mexicans before the Conquest. In the 
Sandwich Islands’ featherwork is still 
found, and the plumage of one particular 
small bird was used for the chief, and so 
minute was the plumage of the bird that 
thousands had to be caught before the 
In Mexico some 
of the Indians still have a knowledge of 
_the feather art, inasmuch as they cover 
pictures of birds with their particular 
plumage. . 
*,* 

Mr. Newberry tells of the labors of the 
Egyptologist in making out inscriptions, and 
in The Academy he writes that when ob- 
taining a’ complete copy of the great tomb 
of Rekhmara.he spent ‘six: months’ hard 
work on ladders and by candle light.”” The 
Necropolis of Thebes has been investigated 
‘by Champolion,: Roselline, Wilkinson, Lep- 
‘sius, Ebers, Brugsch Pasha, but its won- 
ders have not yet been. by. any means ex- 
hausted. Mr. Newberry has. devoted. his at- 


these have inscriptions.and pictures of great 
interest. Access to them was difficult, be- 


“cause they’ were inhabited by the fella-. 


hin. In-one tomb was found a record of 
the engineer emplayed by: Hatsh 

sut, who superintended. the cut 
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CHANGES IN BROADWAY 





BIG BUILDINGS FROM THE BATTERY 
TO FORTY-SECOND STREET. 


Where Once Were Small, Low-Browed 
Brick and Frame Buildings Now 
Stand the Lofty Walls of the Mod- 


ern Business Structure — The 


Washington Building, Erected by 
Cyrus Field in 1884, the Pioneer 
of the “Sky Scrapers.” 


It was the boast of Caesar Augustus that 
he found Rome brick and left it marble. 
Augustus seems to have been, in truth, the 
master builder of his time. The builders 
of:the present generation in New-York City 


men who erect the fine structuges which 
are seen rising day by day well-nigh into 
the clouds—might easily claim for their 
work during the past score of years as rad- 
ical a change as that of the Roman Emper- 
or. In certain sections of the city, such 
as Broadway from the Battery to Forty- 
second Street, this is particularly so. On 
either side of the way where once were 
small, low-browed brick and frame build- 
ings now stand the lofty walls of the mod- 
ern business structure, giving accommoda- 
tions for spacious stores and finely appointed 
offices, 

Among the earliest of the greater im- 
provements in these buildings was that at1 
Broadway, where the Washington Building, 
with its thirteen stories, was erected by Cy- 
rus Field in 1884, the pioneer of the so-called 
“sky scrapers.” Mr, Field builded better 
than he knew, perhaps, because he stim- 
ulated the building of other great struct- 
ures in this vicinity and elsewhere, even as 
the first Atlantic cable, which he projected, 
stimulatedthelayingof other cables between 
American and foreign shores. But there 
were many regrets, from sentimental rea- 
sons, connected with the building of 1 
Broadway. It involved the destruction of 
the old Washington House, a venerated 
landmark. ‘The old house stood on historic 
ground, where had been the chief market 
place of the earlier Dutch colonists. It was 
erected in 1745 by Archibald Kennedy, a 
Scotch Earl, as a palatial residence on the 
English manor-house plan. It was virtu- 
ally an imported building, all the materials, 
including bricks, tiles, carved mantels, 
doors, windows, and other things entering 
into its construction having been brought 
from Holland. 

It had served as the head@uarters of Gen. 
Washington, (whence its name,) and as a 
sort of Government House both before and 
after the occupation of the British during 
the War of the Revolution. It subsequent- 
ly became the residence of Nathaniel 
Prime, the banker, and about forty years 
ago it was turned into a hotel. Until its 
interruption by the elevated railroad in 
Battery Park, which it fronted, the view of 
the harbor and bay from its windows and 
galleries was a fine one, and it continued to 
remain almost down to the day of its dem- 
olition a favorite Summer resting place for 
certain old New-Yorkers. But commerce 
is a vandal, as well as a civilizer, recogniz- 
ing no sentiment in its trademarches; sothe 


old house had to go to make way for the 
structure which in its turn will, perchance 
have to give place to one of yet larger and 
more modern build before many years. Even 
now it is behind the buildings in its vicin- 
ity in the more modern contrivances for the 
convenience of its tenants. Its next-door 
neighbor, the Bowling Green, with its six- 
teen stories and nine elevators, rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, will far outshine the 
Washington in the eyes of prospective oc- 
cupants. 

Other great. buildings which have taken 
the place of smaller ones, making the 
changes alluded to in lower’ Broadway, 
are the Standard Oil Company’s building, 
nearly opposite Bowling Green, to which 
an addition is being made; the Wells Build- 
ing at No. 18; the Columbia, at the corner 
of Morris Street; Aldrich Court, at No. 
45; the Consolidated Exchange, the Man- 
hattan Life, with its twenty stories; the 
Union Trust Company, the United Bank 
Building, the American Surety, at No. 
100, with its twenty-two stories, crowned 
with gilded cornices, and where, like the 
Manhattan Life, it took the piace of two 
or three old brick dwellings, which had 
been turned into stores; the massive Equi- 
table Life Assurance Building, furnishing 
more room to people in its offices than the 
population of many incorporated villages in 
the State; the Mutual Life Building, from 
140 to 146; the Corbin at 192; the Evening 
Post, at Fulton Street; The Mail and Ex- 
press, nearly opposite, with its narrow 
front and toothpick tower; the tall St. 
Paul in process of construction, with its 
twenty-five stories; the elegant Postal Teal- 
egraph, and Home Life edifices, onposite 
the City Hall Park; the Shoe and Leather 
Bank, narrow and towerlike, at Chambers 
Street; the Mutual Reserve Building, the 
New-York Life, about to rise at White 
Street, to connect with its building in the 
rear, on Elm Street, and where an tnusu 
ally heavy committee of citizens daily 
throng the bridge over the sidewalk in all 
weathers to superintend the putting in of 
the foundations. 

At the corner of Prince Street and Broad- 
way stands the Havemeyer, just complet- 
ed on the site of the old Metropolitan Ho- 
tel and Niblo’s Garden, where the Tweed 
ring held its conferences with the Albany 
politicians and others against the peace 
and welfare of the city. At Houston Strest 
is the beautiful Cable Building of the Met- 
ropolitan Traction Company, with all its 
offices filled, and standing on the site of 
old St. Thomas’s Church, which was torn 
down when the society moved to Fifth 
Avenue. The Manhattan Savings Institu- 
tion is a new structure at the corner of 
Bleecker Street. On the site of the old 
New-York Hotel, between Washington and 
Waverley Places, is the new and costly 
New-York Commercial Building, which has 
started on a prosperous career, while 
between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets 
are the comparatively new structures be- 
longing to the Roosevelt estate. 

Concerning these more recent buildings 
and their predecessors many interesting 
incidents are extant. It is narrated of 
James Gordon Bennett, Sr., that when he 
disclosed to some friends his plans for 
erecting the late New-York Herald Build- 
ing on the site left vacant by the burning 
of Barnum’s Museum, at the corner of 
Ann Street and Broadway, he was remon- 
strated with on the score of impracticabil- 
ity. It was looked upon as too great and 
hazardous an undertaking for the single 
object of publishing a newspaper, while it 
was too far from the centre of business 
(Wall Street) for an office building in part. 
Mr. Bennett was dissuaded, it is said, from 
making an office. building in part, but 
apologized for his recklessness in providing 
for The Herald a “new and permanent 
home ’’ in sjich a costly manner, by saying 
that he could very well afford to gratify 
his personal desire to erect ‘‘an enduring 
monument” for his great newspaper and 
himself. The ‘‘enduring monument” has 
now been leveled with the ground upon 
which the new St. Paul, with its twenty-five 
stories, is reaching toward the stars, while 
the ‘“‘ permanent home” has been carried 
miles from the spot, far up in the centre of 
the city. The late William Cullen Bryant, 
founder of The Evening Post, who built 
later at Broadway and Fu!ton Street, 
adopted the counsel of his associates, and in 
addition to the room necessary for his 
journal erected the present office building 
as it stands to-day, a profitable invest- 
ment. 

Another illustration of the hesitancy of 
capital, or practical business men, to em- 
bark in untried enterprises, may be men- 
tioned in connection with recent rumors 
of a remodeling of the Astor House, or 
even its demolition to make room for a 
larger hotel on .ts own site, and that of 
adjoining buildings. When the present 
house was opened, somewhere back in the 
forties, it had become known as ‘‘Astor’s 
Folly.’’ People accustomed to = up at the 
Washington and the Stevens Hotels, down 
town, could not believe that a hotel situated 
so far-up town, away from the landing of al] 
passenger packets of that day, near about 
the Battery, distant also from the Cus- 
tom House, Post Office, and general busi- 
ness centre of the whole town, could be 
made to pay. Biank failure and ruin was 
predicted for it, and it was not until the 
splendors of the house began to attract the 
attention of the curious that custom was 
led to the place. Subsequently, with the 
opening of additional railroad lines, and 
the patronage of many pubiic men, like 
Webster, Clay, and others prominent in 
social and political life, much as now go to 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Astor became 
a pronounced success. After that it was | 
not an experiment to build the St. Nicholas 
and Metropolitan Hotels as far up: town 
even as Prince Street. Then followed the 
Lafarge House, which gave way to the’ 
-Grand Central, now Broadway Central; on 
staircase of which 
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“York Hotel was another “ folly,” but pat- 
ronized as it was by lavish Southerners be- 
fore the war, it was a most prosperous 
hotel. The Hotel St. Denis still remains and 
enjoys a good degree of patronage for. a 
“downtown house.’”’ 

Of the very high structures on Broad- 
way, the Western Union Telegraph Build- 
ing, at No. 145,-was the earliest. his, with 
its ten stories, was for years the show 
building of the city. It preceded the “ tall. 
tower of The Tribune, and visitors to ~ 
the city from all_parts of the country 
and abroad (at least from Jersey) were 
shown the fine views of the rivers and 
bay and surrounding vicinity from its 
roof. Here was placed the office of the 

eather Signal. service, also the “ time 
all,’”” which dropped from its masthead at. 
high noon for the regulation of watches and 
the neighboring clocks. The Weather Bu- 
reau was afterward moved to the Equitable 
Building as a higher point, where it re- 
mained until the Manhattan Life Building ~ 
saw it some better, and where it is in 
operation at the present time. Soon again 
it may go to the St. Paul or the. next 
highest bidder.~.- ° 

Active as building® operations have been 
for the.past few years.in Lower Broadway, 
it Hs estimated by those in position to 
kn that they have only just begun, as 
it were. It is believed that nearly every 
old building thereon is destined to be taken 
down in the near future in order that others 
may be built upon their sites capable of 
Pe ae a to advantage with those of recent 
date. nder the present building laws 
these old buildings cannot -be successfully 
altered to modern structures. Deeper and 
stronger foundations must be laid to hold 
up the increased superstructures, which 
alone now attract paying occupants. Years 
ago the old buildings were not regarded 
as,suitable for the purposes of the whole- 
sale dry goods trade, which as a result 
‘was driven to the side and cross streets— 
Reade, Duane, Pearl, Worth, Leonard, 
Franklin, White, Walker, Church, West 
Broadway, and others. With the increased 
facilities of building over the old methods 
by which both time and money are saved 
to the contractor, in putting up the modern 
steel and stone buildings it is believed that 
the entire character of the street will soon 
be improved and the lest tenants lured 
back to their former. locality. Should 
this not be so, then the value of property 
on- Broadway instead of advancing must 
ne pe depreciated to greater or less ex- 
ent. 

With comparatively few exceptions, the 
buildings erected more than twenty years 
ago on Broadway are not what may be 
termed expensive ones. Many of them pre- 
sent the brave front and architectural ef- 
fect that carving, plate glass, and other 
agencies give, but in the greater number 
of instances the front, which is the high- 
est part, covers an inferior structure of 
frame and brick in the rear, and it is often 
of the flimsiest kind. Not susceptible of 
proper alterations, these buildings need to 
be entirely removed in the interest of 
safety to another generation and to make 
way for successors more in accord with 
the existing ee laws and their occu- 
pants. The Stewart Buildings, at Chambers 
Street and at Ninth Street; the Ball & 
Black Building, at the southwest corner of 
Prince Street, which was for years one 
of the show places of the town; the Broad- 
way Central Hotel, and perhaps, half a 
dozen other iron-and-stone buildings are 
exceptions, and they alone are among the 
structures of a generation ago which it 
bomen not be profitable investment to pull 

own. 

Here, then, would be the opportunity of 
the Rapid Transit Commissioners and the 
owners of Broadway property. If only the 
legal obstructions whic seem to hedge 
rapid transit about could be satisfactorily 
adjusted, excavations for the underground 
tunnel road could go hand in hand and 
merrily with those for the foundations for 
the new buildings. The city would do its 
part, of course, and attend to the proper 
placing of the water and sewer pipes; the 
gas and electric companies would attend to 
the laying of their pipe lines, and under- 
ground rapid transit, instead of becoming 
an injury to Broadway property owners, 
might turn out a distinct and positive 
blessing. 

In Upper Broadway, from Union to Madi- 
son Square and through the Tenderloin 
district to Forty-second Street and Long 
Acre new building operations have not been 
so extended during the past twenty years 
as {In the lower part of the city. This is 
due in part to the fact that the existing 
buildings are of more recent construction 
than those below, scarcely any of them 
being over forty or fifty years of age, and 
artly to the lack of urgent need of changes 
hi that section—always excepting the de- 
mand for hotels, theatres, restaurants, and 
places of entertainment in general. The 
Metropolitan Opera House, therefore, the 
Casino, Abbey’s, and other theatres, not. to 
leave out Hammerstein’s, the Hotel Im- 
perial, the Hoffman House, just rebuilt at 
its Twenty-sixth Street corner, and a few 
others, are the only prominent instances of 
modern building in that locality. . 

But indications now point to an increase 
in modern structures in the Tenderloin dis- 
trict, as elsewhere. Among others, the 
Townsend estate is placing the foundations 
for an immense store and office building on 
the northwest corner cf MTwenty-sixth 
Street, opposite the Hoffman House. Prep- 
arations are also making for building on 
other sites, and, with the speedy method of 
raising a superstructure after its founda- 
tions have been laid, the appearance of 
Broadway from the Battery to Central 
Park may bea most radical one during the 
next decade. The visitor in New-York to- 
day will scarcely know where he is at on 
Broadway half a dozen years hence. 

Such, at Ieast, is the estimate of experts 
who have watched the signs of the times. 
Whoever has watched the erection of a 
modern building as it goes up a little 
higher each day, the steel-frame workers 
being closely pursued by the stoneworkers, 
with their granite and marble hlocks, is in- 
clined some fine morning, as he glances 
up, to rub his eyes as if he beheld the palace 
of Aladdin, which had sprung up in a night. 
There it towers far up in the sky, sudden- 
ly covered by its roof, and ready for busi- 
ness. It- only lacks the finishing touches 
to be turned over by the contractor, who 
seems to have begun work upon it only a 
few weeeks ago. 





FOREIGN NAVIES. 


“The opinion seems to be gaining ground 
at the Admiralty,” says a British service 
journal, ‘‘ that the day of the torpedo boat 
is passing away with the advent of the 
destroyers. We are now building few boats, 
and private firms are turning out destroyers 
as rapidly as possible. Commander Bacon, 
who contributes a chapter on torpedo war- 
fare in The Naval Annual, does not appear 
to share the official view, and believes that 
great damage will be inflicted in time of 
war by the torpedo boat. He protests 
ugainst the acceptance of the experiments 
against torpedo boats that have been made 
in peace manoeuvres, and considers that 
boats will undoubtedly be risked for the 
sake of putting battleships and cruisers 
hors de combat. Commanuer Bacon is no 
doubt right in this contention, but it is 
far from certain that the torpedo boat has 
the power to be as mischievous as its sup- 
porters would have us believe. In the open 


sea torpedo boats are now powerless to at- 
tack a fleet armed with quick-firing guns, 
and it may be doubted whether the risk 
will ever be run in war. The experiments 
carried out last Summer ‘also tended to 
show that destroyers were capable of pre- 
venting the attack of torpedo boats upon a 
blockading fleet. At our present rate of 
construction we shall soon possess enough 
destroyers to enable the Admiralty to send 
twenty or thirty to the Mediterranean, and 
the sooner this can be done the better. For, 
after all, Commander Bacon 1s right in 
his pretest against the acceptance of the 
results of peace manoeuvres. It will not 
do to rely too confidently upon such ex- 
periments, nor can we afford to ignore the 
torpedo-boat flotillas of France. 
oe 

According to The Naval and Military Rec. 
ord (British) the dockyard officials at Dev- 
onport have received orders from the Ad- 
miralty to get ready by the end of this 
month for the naval manoeuvres the fol- 
lowing vessels: The battleships Conqueror 
and Devastation, the cruisers Forth and 
Thames, the sloops Algerine and Phoenix, 
the special service vessels Curlew and Travy- 
eler, the torpedo *gunboats Antelope, Haz- 
ard, and Speedwell, and the torpedo boat 
destroyers Banshee, Ferret, Fervent, Lynx, 
and Zephyr. All these vessels are tod be 
docked for examination and to make good 
defects as soon as convenient, £5,000 having 
been allowed for the purpose of getting 
them ready for commissioning. Notwith- 
Standing these instructions, the naval offi- 
cers of the port are of the opinion that with 
the exception .of two or three vessels to be 
employed as parent ships for the several 
torpedo divisions, only the torpedo boat de- 
siroyers will be put in commission. The 
dea of commissioning torpedo boats has 
ep abandoned in consequence of their low 
peed. 

The British turret ship Hecate is to be 
taken in hand for an extensive refit, during 
which she is to be fitted with a new set 
of boilers. The work is estimated to cost 
over £8,000, and is to be completed by April 
next. The Hecate is now employed as 
tender to the Cambridge, gunnery school 
ship, and affords instruction to gunnery 
»men in the working of te2n-inch eighteen- 
.tan muzzle-ioading guns, four of which she 
has mounted in two turrets. The Hecate’s 
boilers have for some years been in a de- 
fective condition, and a considerable sum. 
was recently spent. in t 
to. her machinery. She. 
tract in 1877 at a cost of £1 
since. cost £44,620 in main 











